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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


In 1867 a GAZETTEER was published for the Centra] Provinces 
with the following remarks from Sir R. Temple, the then Chief 
Commissioner of the Provinces: — 


“Tt has long seemed to the Chief Commissioner that a 
Gazetteer is needed for the Central Provinces. None will 
dispute that for the good management of districts local know- 
ledge is necessary. The more detailed and intimate such 
knowledge is, the better. This remark, however general may 
be its application, is particularly applicable to provinces like 
these, where the areas are widespread; where the tribes and 
circumstances are diverse; where the component parts are 
separated from each other by mountain barriers or other 
physical obstacles; where information is often difficult of 
acquisition by reason of the remoteness of localities ; and where 
the annals of the country, though to some extent existing, are 
for the most part inaccessible to the majority of our country- 
men, 


“When such knowledge. is merely acquired by individuals, 
it is apt to be of a fugitive character, owing to those frequent 
changes which are inevitable in Indian administration. It 
constantly happens that when an officer has, by travelling 
about, and by communicating with the people, learnt very 
much regarding his district, he is obliged by ill-health, or by 
the requirements of the service, or by other reasons, to leave, 
and then he carries all his knowledge away with him, his 
successor having to study everything ab initio. 


“Thus it becomes of importance that the multiform facts of 
local interest and value should be recorded by all who have 
the means of knowing them; and that such record should be 
embodied in an abiding shape, patent to, and within the reach 
of all, so that everyone who is concerned to ascertain these 
things may have the ordinary resources of information ready 
to hand. 


“Therefore it was in 1864 resolved to collect materials for a 
Gazetteer. With this view all officers serving in these Provinces 
were furnished with a sketch of the information required. In 
due course every officer transmitted the data for his district. 
Advantage was also taken of the Settlement Department being 
in operation to obtain therefrom all the facts bearing on the 
subjects in question, Thus in the course of two years a mass 
of information in manuscript was accumulated. 


“The work thus brought out, though probably as complete 
as it can be made at the present time, is yet avowedly imper- 
fect, and is in some respects only preliminary. The informa- 
tion generally may from year to year be supplemented by 
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further details, and on numerous points will doubtless be found 
susceptible of emendation. The statistics especially wil], con- 
stantly be open to enlargement and rectification. Still a broad 
foundation for future superstructure has at least been raised.*”. 


The impression of that edition was soon exhausted and a revised 
edition was prepared in 1870 by Mr. Charles Grant, Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. The article 
on Chandrapur in the Volume running into 17 pages and divided 
into various sections, with the exception of one interpolation, was 
contributed by Major Lucie Smith, then Deputy Commissioner 
of Chandrapur. In this edition the alphabetical form was adopted 
and a full index was added. 


The Gazetteers for the various districts of the Central Provinces 
were compiled in the beginning of this century and the first 
Chandrapur District Gazetteer was prepared by Mr. L. F. Begbie, 
LCS. and edited by Mr. A. E. Nelson, LC.S., in 1909. Mr. Nelson 
in his prefatory note wrote : 


“The Chanda District with a population composed of three 
main elements Marathas, Telugus and Gonds, each speaking 
more or less an impure’ varicty of their natural language, is of 
peculiar interest from a linguistic and ethnological point of 
view. It has also many other claims to distinction. In mineral 
wealth it is remarkably rich; it possesses vast forests and the 
area of its Government forest alone surpasses that of many entire 
Districts ; its archaeological remains are of unwonted interest 
for this part of the country; its systems of agriculture are 
unusually varied and in some respects unique in the Province ; 
its irrigation system, already very extensive, is now attracting 
considerable attention on the part of Government, while its 
sporting possibilities, although no longer what they were in the 
not distant past, are still surpassed in few parts of India. The 
major portion of the Gazetteer has been written by Mr. L. F, 
Begbie, I.C.S., who possesses in a very special measure the 
knowledge, enthusiasm and literary gifts required for the task, 
Unfortunately his health broke down before he could complete 
the work and he was compelled to leave India. The book has 
thus lacked the finishing touches of its author and would no 
doubt have been greatly improved had Mr. Begbic been able to 
see it through the press, Chapter II, History and Archaeology 
and the sections on Religion, Caste and Social Life and Customs 
have been written by the Rev. A. Wood, who gratefully acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the notes supplied by Mr. Hira Lal 
and to Major Lucie Smith’s records in the preparation of all 
these sections. Some of the Gazetteer articles have also been 
written by Mr. Wood, who has in addition read the whole book 
through in proof. Mr. Wood’s intimate knowledge of the 
District gives a peculiar value to his suggestions and criticisms 


and J cannot be sufficiently grateful for his assistance. 


ee, Se 
Se Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India by Charles Grant, 1870, 
pp. V-VI. 
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Chapter IX, General Administration, has been written by 
Mr. J. T. Marten, Deputy Commissioner, who also supplied 
some notes on the leading families. Mr. Begbie acknowledges 
his great indebtedness to Colonel Lucie Smith’s Settlernent 
Report of 1869, which is a work of considerable distinction and 
a veritable mine of information. Captain Glasfurd’s Settlement 
Report of the Upper Godavari District (1868), Mr. P. Heming- 
way’s Settlement Report of 1905, and Mr. J. T. Chamberlain’s 
Report on the Settlement of the Zamindaris (1908) have also 
been freely utilised. The article on Geology was written by 
Mr. Begbie from notes supplied by Mr. P. N. Datta of the 
Geological Survey, and has been read and corrected by Mr. L. 
L. Fermor of the same department. Mr. F. J. Langhorne of 
the Forest Department supplied Mr. Begbie with notes for the 
Botany and Forest sections which have also been read by 
Mr. J. Donald, I.F.S., and for the article on the Ahiri Zamin- 
dari. The Chapters on Agriculture and Land Revenue have 
been read by Mr. P. Hemingway. The reports of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India have been freely borrowed from. The 
whole book has been read in proof by Mr. J. T. Marten” 


In Bombay Presidency as early as°1843 an attempt was made 
to arrange for the preparation of Statistical Accounts of the 
different districts. Government called on the Revenue Commis. 
sioners to obtain from all the Collectors as part of their next 
sma Report, the fullest available information regarding their 
istricts, 


“Tn obedience to these orders reports were received from the 
Collectors of Ahmedabad, Broach, Kaira, Thana and Khandesh. 
Some of the reports contained much interesting information. 
These five northern reports were practically the only result of 
the Circular letter of 1843 ”.* 


The matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 


In October 1867, the Secretary of State for India desired the 
Bombay Government to take concrete steps for the compilation 
of a Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer 
prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay then requested some of its responsible officials 
to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the orders of Secretary 
of State, and in 1868, appointed the Bombay Gazetteer Committee 
to supervise and direct the preparation of the Gazetteer. After 
a few organisational experiments the responsibility was finally 
entrusted to Mr, James M. Campbell of the Bombay Civil Service, 
who commenced the compilation in 1874 and completed the series 
in 1884. The actual publication, however, of these volumes was 
sptead over a period of 27 years between 1877 and 1904 in which 
year the last General Index Volume was published. 


* Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Guiarat. 
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Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary the scope of this particular compi- 
lation was much wider. {[t included not only a description of the 
physical and natural features of a region but also a broad narra- 
tive of the social, political, economic and cultural life of the 
people living in that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer 
was intended to serve was made clear in the following remarks 
of Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the 
Government of India, when his opinion was sought on a draft 
article on Dharwar District in 1871*. He said :—- 


“My own conception of the work is that, in return for a 
couple of days’ reading, the Account should give a new 
Collector, a comprehensive, and at the same time a_ distinct 
idea of the district which he has been sent to administer. 
Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in the 
district administration. But a succinct and well-conceived dis- 
trict account is capable of antedating the acquisition of such 
personal. experience by many months and of both facilitating 
and systematising a Collector’s personal enquiries . . . . . 
But in all cases a District Account besides dealing with local 
specialities should furnish a “historical narration of its revenue 
and expenditure since it passed under the British rule, of the 
sums Which we have taken from it in taxes, and of the amount 
which we have returned to it in the protection of property and 
person and the other charges of Civil Government. ” 


The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its 
people but who as members of the ruling race carried on their 
shoulders the responsibility of conducting its administration, 


The Gazetteer of the Bombay» Presidency had 27 Volumes, 
some split up into two or three parts, making a total of 35 books 
including the General Index which was published in 1904. Some 
of the Volumes were of a general nature and were not confined 
to the limits of a particular district. For example, Volume I 
dealt with History and was split up into two parts, one dealing 
with Gujarat and the other with Konkan, Deccan and Southern 
Maratha Country; Volume IX was devoted to the population of 
Gujarat and contained two parts, one describing Hindus and the 
other Musalmans and Parsis, but there was no corresponding 
Volume devoted to the population of Maharashtra or Karnatak ; 
Volume XXV gave an account of the Botany of the area covered 
in the whole Presidency. The remaining volumes dealt with 
various districts of the Presidency and with what were then 
known as Native States attached to the Bombay Presidency. Some 
of the District Volumes had two or three parts, for example, 
those of Thana, Kanara, Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, 
there was only one combined volume for some districts as for 
example, Surat and Broach, and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 


*Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), 
p. vil 
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The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the District Volumes though the accounts of particular items 
varied considerably from district to district. Information was 
collected from Government offices and, in respect of social and 
religious practices, from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, 
experts and administrators contributed articles on special subjects. 


This Gazetteer compiled over many decades ago had long 
become scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic 
and useful information on several aspects of life in a district and 
was considered to be of great value to the administrator, and 
scholar and the general reader. There was a general desire that 
there should be a new and revised edition of this monumental 
work, The then Government of Bombay, therefore, decided that 
the old Gazetteer should be revised and republished, and entrust- 
ed the work of revision to an Editorial Board specially created 
for that purpose in 1949. This new edition has been prepared 
by the Gazetteers Department under the direction of the Editorial 
Board. In view of the re-organization of States in 1956 and the 
coming into existence of the State,of Maharashtra in 1960, areas 
for which no District Gazettecrs had previously been compiled 
are taken up and new District Gazetteers are being compiled in 
accordance with the common pattern. 


In the nature of things, after a lapse of over many decades after 
their publication, most of the statistical information contained 
in the old Gazetteer had become entirely out of date and had to 
be dropped altogether. In this edition an attempt has been made 
to give an idea of the latest developments whether in regard to 
the administrative structure or the economic set-up or in regard 
to social, religious and cultural trends. There are portions in the 
old Gazetteer bearing on archaeology and history which have the 
impress of profound scholarship and learning and their worth 
has not diminished by the mere passage of time. Even in their 
case, however, some restatement is occasionally necessary in view 
of later investigations and new archaeological discoveries by 
scholars, and an attempt has been made to incorporate in this 
edition, the results of such subsequent research. The revision of 
old Volumes has, in fact, meant an entire rewriting of most of 
the chapters and sections. In doing so, statistical and other 
information is obtained from the relevant Departments of Govern- 
ment, and articles on certain specialised subjects are obtained 
from competent scholars. 


In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do national requirements and social values. Such signi- 
ficant changes have taken place in India as in other countries 
during the last half-a-century and more so after the advent of 
Independence in 1947. The genera] scheme and contents of this 
revised series of the Gazetteers have been adapted to the needs 
of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis 
in the presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. 


oe 
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For example, the weighted importance given to caste and com- 
munity in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the 
ideological concepts of a secular democracy, though much of that 
data may have considerable interest from the functional, socio- 
logical or cultural point of view. What is necessary is a change 
in perspective in presenting that account so that it could be 
viewed against the background of a broad nationalism and the 
synthesis of a larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge 
and even to eliminate, elaborate details about customs and prac- 
tices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or which are 
too insignificant to meed any elaboration. In the revised 
Gazetteer, therefore, only a general outline of the practices and 
customs of the main sections of the population has been given. 


Every attempt has been made to incorporate as up-to-date 
information as possible. However in a monumental work like 
this, a time-lag between the date of collection of information 
and its publication is inevitable. It has, therefore, been decided 
to issue Statistical Supplementaries to the parent volumes from 
time to time. The Supplementaries will furnish tabulated statis- 
tics pertaining to the important subjects during the subsequent 
years. 


An important addition to the District Volume in this edition 
is the Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every 
village and town in the district, The district map given in this 
edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 


The revised Gazetteers are published in two series :— 


1. General Series.—This comprises volumes on subjects which 
can best be treated for the State as a whole and not for the 
smaller area of a district. As at present planned, they will deal 
with Geography, Fauna, Maharashtra—Land and its People, 
History, Language and Literature, Botany, Public Administration 
and Places of Interest. 


2. District Sertes——This contains one Volume for every district 
of the Maharashtra State. The information given in all the 
Volumes will follow the same pattern, and the table of. contents 
will more or less be the same for all the districts. 


In the preparation of this Volume, this Department has received 
every assistance from the Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, 
Government of India. A draft copy of this Volume was sent to 
the Gazetteers Unit and was returned with valuable suggestions 
which have been incorporated in the Volume, 


Bompay : B. G. Kunte, 
October 1973. Executive Editon and Secretary. 


CHANDRAPUR 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL 


Cyanprapur District, THE EASTERNMOST OF THE DISTRICTS oF CHAPTER 1, 

MawgarRAsurra Srare lies between 18° 41’ and 20° 50’ north General. 
latitudes and 78° 48’ and 80° 55’ cast longitudes. The biggest of Gpograpny 
the districts of the State of Maharashtra in arca, Chandrapur : 
district covers 6 surface area of 26,128.7 km? (10,088.3 sq. miles) 
and has a population of 1,238,070 according to the 1961 Census. 
Though the disirict covers 8.53 per cent of the surface arca of the 
State, its population accounts for only 3.12 per cent, indicating 
thereby the relatively underpopulated nature of the district. The 
population «f the district is distributed amongst 4 towns and 
2,755 inhabited villages. 


Geograpaical'y speaking, the district lies in the eastern parts 
of the Godavari basin. Three large and important tributaries of 
the Godavari viz., the Wardha, the Wainganga (both of 
which together constitute-the Pranhita) and the Indravati drain 
the western, central and castern parts of the district, respectively. 
Geologically, the district possesses considerable complexities with 
rock formations belonging to periods ranging from the archaean 
basement complex to the recent tertiary alluvium. A part of the 
district lies in the Penganga-Wardha rift which perhaps is the 
latest period of earth disturbance affecting the topographical and 
geological history of the district. 


The district of Chandrapur has undergone numerous changes Administrative 
of area and boundaries since its formation. Taken over from the evolution. 
Marathas hy the British in 1853,.the district of Chandrapur, as 
originally constituted as a component part of the Central 
Province, coniprised three tahsils, viz. Mul, Warora and 
Brahmapuri. [in 1874. the district of Upper Godavari in the 
Madras Province was abolished, and four tahsils of this district 
were transferred to Chandrapur and added to it as a single tahsil 
with headquarters at Sironcha. In 1895, the headquarters of the 
Mul tahsil was transferred from Mul to Chandrapur. A new 
tahsil, Gadhchiroli, with headquarters at  Gadhchiroli, was 
evolved out of the existing tahsils by transferring the zamindari 
estates from Bratmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils. A small 
zamindan trac: trom Gadhchiroli tahsil was transferred to the 
newly formed Dhrg district in 1907. An area of about 1,560 km? 


*The section on Geography is contributed by Prof. R. Arunachalam 
Department of Geography, University of Bombay, Bombay, ’ 
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consisting of the Cherla, Albaka and Nugur divisions of the 
lower Sironcha tahsil on the opposite bank of the Godavari were 
transferred back to the Madras Presidency in the same year for 
administrative convenience. Since then, there were no changes 
in the district boundary till 1955. Consequent to the Reorgani- 
sation of States in 1956 the district was transferred from Madhya 
Pradesh to the bilingual Bombay State and became part of State 
of Maharashtra since its creation in May 1960. 


Rajura tahsil, which was formerly a part of the Adilabad dis- 
trict of Nizam’s dominion was transferred to the Nanded district 
in 1956 after the States’ Reorganisation and was again transferred 
to the Chandrapur district in March 1959 as it was contiguous to 
Chandrapur and isolated from Nanded district, 


Since January, 1964, Chanda town has been renamed as 
Chandrapur. For administrative purposes, the district is at 
present divided into six tahsils, viz., Brahmapuri, Warora, 
Gadhchiroli, Chandrapur, Sironcha and Rajura. 


The district is bounded on the ‘north by Bhandara, Nagpur 
and Wardha districts, on the ¢ast hy Bastar and Durg districts of 
Madhya Pradesh State, on the west by Ycotmal district and on 
the south by Adilabad and Karimnagar districts of Andhra 
Pradesh. The boundary mostly follows natural features, mainly 
rivers, but here and there it is one of administrative convenience, 

Starting from the trijunction) of the Wardha, Ycotmal and 
Chandrapur districts just north-west -of the village Dindoda in 
Warora tahsil, where the Wunna river, a left bank tributary, 
enters into the Wardha~river, the boundary between the 
Chandrapur and Yeotmal- districts follows the Wardha river 
downstream with a general) southerly and south-south-casterly 
trend till the confluence of the Wardha and the Penganga just 
south of the village, Shconi Deshpande, whereafter the boundary 
follows the Penganga river upstream  south-westwards, keeping 
Rajura tahsi] to its south and Yeotmal district to its north. The 
boundary runs generally south-westwards till reaching the village 
Parsola on the right bank of the river. Here, the boundary 
leaves the river and runs almost due south for about ten kilo- 
metres till it reaches the scarp edge of a plateau, 600 m high, on 
which is found the Manikgarh State forest. The boundary then 
turns east and runs along the plateau edge till reaching the peak 
of Jamundara (530 m) whereafter it ascends the slope and runs 
southwards till reaching the southern edge of the plateau descend- 
ing down to the valley of the Pedda Vagu in Adilabad district. 
Then, the boundary turns and runs east-south-eastwards along 
this edge of the upland till reaching the village, Babapur. Then, 
it turns north and cuts across the hilly terrain to reach the forest 
hamlet, Govindpur ; it then turns south-castwards, following the 
southern edge of an eastward protruding spur till it descends to 
the valley of the Wardha near the village Annur Thereafter, 
the boundary follows the Wardha downstream once again as it 
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flows eastward till its confluence with the Wainganga river. CHAPTER 1. 
After the confluence, the combined flow of the two rivers is General. 
known as the Pranhita and the boundary follows the Pranhita  Gpograpny. 
southwards till its confluence with the Godavari at the south-  goungaries. 
western extreme of the district, where lies the trijunction between 
Chandrapur, Adilabad and Karinmagar districts. Thereafter, 
the boundary ruts castwards, following the Godavari till reach- 
ing the point of confluence of a left bank tributary, the Indra- 
vati, with the main river; here lies the trijunction between three 
States: Chandrapur of Maharashtra, Karimnagar of Andhra 
Pradesh and Bastar of Madhya Pradesh. Now, the boundary 
turns north and follows upstream the Indravati river for a consi- 
derable distance til] a small tributary, the Komara nadi meets it 
at its right bank just south of the village, Kawande ; thereafter, 
it follows the channel of the Komara nadi till the hill village 
Nulwada and then runs northwards across the hills, a valley- 
head at an elevation of 750 m and the valley of the Nibra river 
and finally descends to the valley floor of the Kotra nadi, north 
of the village Murumbhusi. The boundary then follows the 
Kotra nadi upstream northwards for about 24 km then cuts 
across a feeble watershed. westward to enter the valley of the 
Papra nadi and follow it along its eastern edge to once again 
enter into and follow northwards the same forest clad, flat topped 
watershed that divides the Wainganga tributaries from those 
draining into the Indravati tributaries till reaching the village 
Mulotipadikasa. Then, just 5 km/north of the market village of 
Kokari the boundary turns west... Keeping Bhandara district to 
its north it runs partly through a jungle clad undulating inter- 
fluve and partly along the source stream of the Garhvi nadi to 
reach the valley of the Wainganga to the north of the village 
Sawangi. Then, the boundary follows for about 20 km, the 
Wainganga river upstream to once again pass through an un- 
dulating country westwards till reaching the Pothra nadi near 
the village Bopapur and then following the river till its conflu- 
ence with the Wunna is reached. Then, the boundary runs south 
following downstream the Wunna river till its confluence with 
the Wardha. Thus, the boundaries of the district to the west, 
south and south-cast mostly run along large streams, while to 
the east it runs along a watershed and crestline of hills, but to 
the north, it is one of arbitrary nature and of administrative 
convenience. 


The rich and varied topography of the district is almost un- Ehsical 
paralleled anywhcre else in the State and is an outcome of the. aed 
immense geological variety of the rock formations of the district Drainage. 
that range from the archaean basement complex in the eastern 
extremes to the most recent tertiary and pleistocene alluvium in 
the river valleys, and of the tectonic features of the district that 
include huge igneous intrusions as well as rifts usurped by large 
streams. In spite of this geological and hence topographical 
diversity, a concomitant result of long endured sub-aerial denu- 
dation ‘on structures of differing resistance and hardness, the 
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CHAPTER 1. area of the district falls broadly into a series of north-south 
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running river valley strips defined and distinguished from each 
other by parallel serics of watersheds, all the north-south running 
river valleys terminating in the west to cast trending Godavari 


Features, Relief Valley floor. Thus, one can recognise from west to cast the 
and Drainage. Wardha, the Wainganga-Pranhita and the Indravati river valleys 


Hills. 


with well defined north to south trends; the low Chimur, Mul 
and Parasgarh hills separate the Wardha and the Wainganga 
valleys; the Wainganga-Indravati interfluve lying partly along 
the eastern boundary of the district also consists of a number of 
hill ranges that form a tangle of jungle country. Jn contrast to 
the southward opening river valleys, the Godavari has a west to 
east valley along the southern boundary of the district. The 
Penganga valley and its continuation into the Wardha valley ull 
the confluence of the Wardha with the Wainganga has also a 
west to east trend, sub-parallel to the Godavari valley. The 
entire drainage pattern of the district is strongly suggestive of 
the structural control of the river valleys—the rivers usurping 
and flowing in rift valleys of the Mesozoic age. To the south of 
the Penganga, in the southern part of the Rajura tahsil, also lics 
a hill country with a west to_east.trend, forming the water-divide 
between the Penganga and»the Godavari. Thus, in bricf, the 
topography of the district consists of) alternation of low lying 
river plains at clevations of less than 300 metres and a scries of 
hill ranges about 300 to 600 inetres high in elevation. Fairly 
high elevations of more than 600 to 700 metres are recorded only 
im the southern and eastern parts of Sironcha tahsil, which even 
today remains a backward and inaccessible tribal country, The 
Indravati valley in the south-east forms the westernmost extreme 
part of the Dandakaranya_ basin, 


The hills of the Chandrapur district can be broadly considered 
as belonging to four groups:| (2) the Chimur-Parasgarh-Nagbhir- 
Rajoli-Mul-Wamanpalli hills that form a_ broken series of 
hills, together constituting the watcrparting between the Wardha 
and the Wainganga drainages; (t#) the hills of the southern and 
western parts of Rajura tahsil, ie., the Manikgarh hills ; (ai) the 
southern hill complex in Sironcha tahsil, such as the Sirikonda 
hills, the Bhamragad, Surjagad, Ahiri and Dandakaranya hills ; 
and (iv) the isolated hill masses of the eastern parts of Gadh- 
chiroli tahsil, such as the Tipagarh, Palasgarh and Borgaon hills. 
Of them, the hills of Warora, Brahmaputi and Chandrapur 
tahsils belonging to the first group are low hills rising on an 
average to about 300 metres. The highest elevations within the 
limits of the district are all recorded along the eastern margins 
of Sironcha and Gadhchiroli tahsils, in what may be termed as 
the Dandakaranya hills, since they form the western limits of the 
Dandakaranya plateau basin. 


Chimur hills.—Extending from about 5 kilometres west of 
Chimur as far south as the village Moharli, the Chimur hills run 
with a north to south strike in the eastern parts of Warora tahsil 
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for a distance of about 32 km with an average width of 8 to CHAPTER 1. 
10 km. These hills rise to an average elevation of about 300 m, General, 
the highest trigonometric elevations over the ridge being Laban-  Geograpny. 
tanda  pahar (309 m), Bagha pahar (356 m), Sonegaon pahar Hills, 
(359 m), Mothabarad pahar (360 m), Bhaogath pahar (337 m) 

and Ambagarh ‘367 m). The ridge is flat-topped, with a gentle 

slope to the east and gencrally rises about 100 to 150 metres above 

the general Icvel of the valley floors of the Erai nadi to the west 

and the Andhari river to its east, The ridge is of a cuesta type 

with a cliff and scarp slope facing west and a gentle dip slope to 

the east. Jr is roade up of gently eastward dipping sandstone 

formations of the Vindhyan age. The ridge has been breached 

in a number of places by streams and gullies that drain to the 

east and the wesr resulting in a number. of natural depressions 

which on heing bonded at their lower ends have become peren- 

nial and semi-perennial tanks, like the Tadoba lake that has been 

converted into a game sanctuary by the State Government. 


Parasgarh Naghhir hills-—East of the Chimur hills, running 
parallel to it along the Warora-Brahmapuri tahsil boundary, are 
the Parasgarh-Nagbhir __ hills. The —Nagpur-Nagbhir-Mul- 
Chandrapur railway runs ~skirtingthese hills to their east. bet- 
ween Tempa and Talodha railway ~ stations. Running with a 
north-north-cast. south-south-west strike for a distance of about 
20 km, with an average width of about 10 to 12 km, this almost 
single ridge is also of a cuesta type with an excellent cliff section 
facing west and in parts to the ‘south; the dip slope faces east- 
wards and the ridge is flattopped., Like the Chimur hills, this 
ridge also is made up of almost horizontally bedded Vindhyan 
sandstones and are underlain by limestones of the same age. At 


the lower end of these  hifl¥ too, large natural tank depressions 
occur, 


In comparison to the Chimur hills, this ridge rises to much 
higher elevations: the Pendhri peak (474 m), Sat Bahini 
(459 m) overlooking and presenting a romantic view of the 
Ghorajhari tank to its cast, Siwap Hurki (383 m), Mugdabhai 
pahar (411 m) and the Waghahi pahar (431 m) are the greater 
heights reached im this ridge. 


Rajoli-Nawargaon hills—South of the Parasgarh-Nagbhir hills, 
on either side of the Nagbhir-Chandrapur railway, but more t0 
the west, lies a tangle of hill country with mostly isolated residual 
hill masses in an archacan gnelssic terrain consisting of unclassi- 
fied, crystalline and metamorphic formations. The landscape in 
this region stands in sharp contrast to the sandstone topography 
to its north and rhe west. The rounded, smooth-lined residual 
hills tising barcly a hundred metres or thereabouts above the 
peneplaned surface of the archaean basement floor, run here with 
a general North-North-West to South-South-Fast or North- 
South strike and a steep dip; they are mostly ‘Dharwarian’ out- 
crops of the ‘Iron-ore serics’ in the form of banded haematite 
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quartzites. These ‘Dharwar’ inliers occurring in troughs of deep 
synclinal folds in the archaean basement carry in them valuable 
high grade haematite variety of iron ore that outcrop in a number 
of places like the Lohara hill, 5 km north-east of Allewahi railway 
station, Asola, about 10 km east-south-east of Sindewahi railway 
station and Ratanpur near Nawargaon Budrukh. Further east 
of Lohara, on either side of the confluence of the Kobragrahi river 
with the Wainganga on the left bank of the latter lies a group 
of elongated ‘Dharwar’ outcrops near the village Deulgaon on the 
Gadhchiroli-Brahmapuri road; these hillocks are all elongated, 
with a length of about 2 km north to south and a width rarely 
exceeding half a kilometre. 


Mul hills—Further south of the Rajoli-Nawargaon hills, and 
south-east of. the Chimur hills, lie the Mul hills about 5 km west 
of the township of Mul. The hills rise barely to a height of 
300 m and are flat topped, consisting of the same sandstones as 
those of the Chimur and Nagbhir hills; in fact, the Mul hills 
constitute the south-eastern edge of the Vindhyan outcrops abut- 
ting on the archaean terrain. However, the sandstone beds are 
thinner here and the underlying= limestone outcrops in patches 
along the slopes. The edge of these. flatttopped hills do not 
ia such imposing scarp faces as those of Chimur and Nagbhir 
hills, 

Wamanpalli hills—Southwards of the Mul hills, once again, 
there occur a number of isolated hill masses, striking north-south 
and rising to elevations of about 250 m barely fifty metres ahove 
the level of the adjoining country particularly to the west-north- 
west and south of the market village Pomurna. These, too, like 
Lohara and Deulgaon appear to be outcrops of ‘Dharwar’ 
formations, belonging to the ‘iron-ore’ series and are set in a 
gneissic terrain. Just to the west and south of these hills, in the 
Kothari, Chanpur, Panchgaon, Dabha and Warnanpalli_ reserved 
forest areas, there occur vast flat-topped plateau-like hill masses 
at elevations of 250 m; these, unlike the rounded hills around 
Pomurna, are formed of red ferrugenous ‘Kamthi’ sandstones, 
horizontally bedded. 


Manikgarh hills—To the south of the Penganga and the 
Wardha in the southern and western parts of the Rajura tahsil is 
the only significant basaltic trap region of the district; the high 
level ‘mesa’ or structural plateau, made up of horizontal basic 
lava flows, rises to about 600 metres abruptly from the valley 
floor of the Penganga and Wardha rivers at a bare distance of 
about 10 km from the river bed. The rise is through a steep 
scarp slope in a distance of about one to two kilometres for about 
350 m above the valley floor. The plateau all over records the 
same height levels. Overlooking the Wardha river at the north- 
eastern edge of the crest of the plateau is situated in a picturesque 
setting the Manikgarh fort. 


There are a few outliers of these basaltic hills extending as 
tongues of the main spur, towards the Wardha eastwards; these 
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outliers overlie Penganga beds of shales and limestones. The CHAPTER 1, 
Sonda peak and the Siddeshwar peak lie in these outlier hills. General 


Strtkonda hills-—In the extreme southern parts of the Sironcha Grograpny. 
iahsil, striking north-west to south-east, runs a hill range, Ex. Hilla. 
tending from the Adilabad district across the Pranhita river, the 
range enters the Chandrapur district near the village Watra. It 
extends south-eastward right up to the village Asar Ali on the 
banks of the Godavari and runs further beyond the Godavari as 
a continuation. Where the river Pranhita cuts through this hill 
range, it has developed a narrow steep sided constricted gorge-like 
valley ; so too, the Indravati where it cuts through the eastern 
extreme of the range has developed a narrow valley ; both these 
valleys appear superimposed, 


The hill range barely 20 km wide runs for a distance of about 
70 km across the southern parts of the Sironcha tahsil. The 
highest peak known as the Sirikonda, about 20 km north-east of 
Sironcha rises to a height of 527 m. The general elevation of 
this ridge is only about 3.50 m. The rock beds appear to be most- 
ly crushed and altered. Along the north-eastern edge, the rocks 
dip rather steeply tothe north-east, and abut abruptly against the 
gneiss along what has been mapped-as_ a fault. The rocks are 
essentially sandstones and quartzite formations with occasional 
conglomerates and. pebble beds, On the western side, facing the 
Pranhita valley, the rock beds present good cliff faces with a 
slight geological unconformity, The rock series here are believed 
to belong to the Pakhal series (Upper Cuddapahs) though some 
geologists place it in the Sullavai series of the Vindhyans. 


Ahiri hills—To the east of Ahiri in Sironcha tahsil, a number 
of low residual hillocks set in the gneissic terrain dot the surface, 
but three of them: rise to relatively higher elevations — the 
Bhimaram hills (488 m), Nala hills (381 m), and Kureli hills 
(410 m). The hills around Bhimaram are granitic in character. 


Lahir Bhamragad hills—Along the extreme eastern margins of 
the Sironcha tahsiJ, enclosed between the Indravati in the south 
and the Paralkot or Kotri river in the west is a tangle of hill 
masses that reach some of the highest elevations in the . district. 
The hill ranges rise on an average to elevations of about 700 m. 
The greatest height reached here is 935 m just north of the 
village Damanmarka, south-east of the Nibra river, on the State 
boundary. The rocks here, are essentially archaean unclassified 
crystalline gneisses, schists and quartzites. At the  south- 
western extremity of this hill group, rising to a height slightly 
more than 300 m, is the Bhamragad hill which overlooks the 
confluence of the Indravati and two of its right bank tributaries, 
the Paralkot and Nibra_ rivers, and opens a grand vista of the 
well-wooded Indravati valley to its south-west and south-east. 


Ambale-Rajur hills.—In_ the Ambela-Rajur reserved forest 
divisions of the Gadhchiroli tahsil, at a distance of about 10 to 20 
km. east of the Wainganga river, there occur as inliers in the 
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archaean gneissic terrain, narrow elongated low hills with a 
north-west and south-east strike that are barely one to two kilo- 
metres long and about 500 m wide. These hills are mere continua- 
tions southwards across the Wainganga of the banded ferrugenous 
quartzites that carry excellent haematite iron ore bodies. 
Prominent amongst these hills, that mostly lie south of the 
market-village Chamorshi, and north of Aheri are the Lokhand 
Dongri, Kodu Pohad, Jambeli Dongri, Chechi Dongar, Pangari 
Dongar and Raj Gutta. 


Tipagarh-Palasgarh-Surjagarh hills--The eastern half of 
Gadhchiroli tahsil from the northern limits right up to and 
beyond the southern limits of the tahsil till the village Surjagarh 
in Sironcha, forms a huge tableland at average elevations of more 
than 350 m. In fact, it is a huge granitic batholith with porphyritio 
granite as the common rock. Numerous hills rise over the gene- 
ral elevations of this tableland and stand boldly in relief. One 
can seldom travel in this country out of sight of a hill. One 
group of hills known as the Satnala hills lies in the northern 
parts around Palasgarh and Bedgaon villages, and derives its 
name from the Sat river that has its source in these hills. To 
the south-east of this hill complex, inthe Kotgal and Murum- 
gaon zamindari divisions lies another hill complex rising to 
about 600 m—the highest elevation recorded here is 626 m south- 
east of Kotgol—known as the Tipagarh range, so-called from the 
stronghold of thar name now in ruins and hidden in almost 
impenetrable jungles. Further south in the upper reaches of the 
Kathani river are the Dhanora-Pendhri hills and the Surjagarh 
hills along the southern extreme of the batholith. 


The lowlands lie mainly along the river valleys of the Wardha, 
the Wainganga, the Pranhita, the Godavari and the Indravati 
rivers. The most extensive and flat lowlands occur mainly along 
the Wardha and Penganga. The Pranhita and the Indravati 
mostly flow through hilly terrains and the valley floors contain 
little plain country. On the other hand, the Godavari valley floor 
carved in the lower Gondwana rock formations are relatively 
much wider and flatter. The Wainganga lowlands are mostly 
rolling topography with residual knolls of hills, but in the 
northern sections of the Brahmapuri tahsil form fairly wide flood 
and alluvial plains covered with fertile loams. The lowlands of 
the Chandrapur district, on the whole, lie generally below 250 
metres and they are the lowest in the downstream Godavari 
plains where the lowest spot height of the district (160 m) is 
recorded, 


The entire district falls within the Godavari drainage ; the 
northern tributaries of the river draining the central Indian hills 
and the eastern ghats flow through the district, generally with 
a north to south trend. The major river systems of the district 
are from west to east: the Penganga, the Wardha, the Wainganga 
and the Indravati. The Penganga flows into the Wardha and 
the combined waters are emptied into the Wainganga which after 
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the confluence is known as the Pranhita. Numerous tributaries CHAPTER 1. 

of these river systems, most of which rise in the uplands within Generali, 

the district drain the area of the district. GEOGRAPHY. 

Drainage. 

Godavari..Uhe Godavari, rising in the Trimbak hills of Nasik Rivers. 

district in western Maharashtra, enters into the district at the 

south-western extreme just south-west of Sironcha, and flows east 

for about 50 km forming the southern boundary of the State. 

After the confluence of its large right bank tributary, the Indra- 

vati, at the south-eastern corner of the district, the Godavari turns 

south into the territory of the Andhra Pradesh continuing in the 

same longitudinal depression as that of the Indravati. The river 

is of little significance so far as this district is concerned as it 

runs mainly along the boundary and a practically uninhabited 

forested hill country that for most part is not easily accessible. 

The river is about a kilometre wide in general and is bound by 

high banks, about 30m deep. The river is full of rocky shoals 

and low sandy meander terraces on the inner banks are quite 

frequent. 


Penganga.—The Penganga, rising in the neighbourhood of 
Chikhli in the Buldhana plateau; has a general south-south-easterly 
course and enters the district close to the village Parsola in the 
Rajura tahsil. It has a general south-west to north-east trend in 
the district for about 50 km before it joins the Wardha river. It 
forms the northern boundary of the Rajura tahsil in the western 
section, separating it from the  Yeotmal district. The river, 
perennial, but dwindling in volume to mere stagnant pools during 
the hot weather, winds in) a narrow channel and cuts through 
Penganga limestones and shales, forming wide extensive clay flats 
in the Rajura tahsil. The river has low banks to the south, as 
a result of which, during the monsoon season, liabiliry for overflow 
and flooding and subsequent waterlogging is quite widespread in 
the plains of Rajura tahsil. 


The river joins the Wardha south of the colliery town Ghugus. 
in Chandrapur tahsil. 


Wardha—-The Wardha river rises in the Multai plateau in 
Madhya Pradesh and after flowing through the district of Nagpur 
forms boundary between the districts of Wardha, Amravati 
and Yeotmal before entering this district at its confluence with 
the Wunna river. The river flows initially south forming 
boundary between Yeotmal district on one hand and Warora and 
Chandrapur tahsils of this district on the other till its confluence 
with the Penganga on its right bank. After this confluence the 
river turns east and has a general east-south-easterly course 
initially, then southerly and once again easterly till its confluence 
with the Wainganga. This stretch of the course forms initially 
tahsil boundary and then the State boundary. The river thus 
flows mostly on the western and southern boundaries of the 
district. It is a sluggish river flowing through varied geological 
formations in its course through the district — Deccan trap in the 
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north-west and then through the upper and lower Gondwana 
formations and the archaeans—one after another, successively. 
In fact,. the course of the river is believed to be occupying a rift 
valley. 


The river is full during the rains but dwindles to trickles in 
hot weather. It flows through a fairly fertile and productive 
country in the district. 


Erai nadi—The Erai nadi is the principal affluent of the 
Wardha on its right bank. It pursues its whole course of a 
length of 80 km within the district, rising in the hills of northern , 
Warora and flowing almost due south tll it joins the Wardha a 
short distance south of Chandrapur. The source of this river is 
made up of three streams—the Chargaon nadi, the Chambai 
nadi and the Banaskhundi nadi, all rising on the western slopes 
of the Chimur hills. The Erai and its tributaries, the Kankiya 
nadi and the Mothaghat nala drain practically the whole of 
Warora tahsil and north-western Chandrapur. The Erai is non- 
perennial. 


Wunna.—The Wunna and itseleft bank tributary, the Pothra 
nadi, form for a short distance the-boundary between Hingan- 
ghat tahsi? of Wardha and the Warora tahsil. The Wunna is a 
sluggish perennial stream. 


Wainganga and its tributarves—The Wainganga rises in the 
Maikal ranges of Durg district in Madhya Pradesh and has a 
westerly and then southerly course through the district of Bhan- 
dara before entering the district in the Brahmapuri tahsil just 
north of the settlement, Brahmapuri, The Wainganga is the 
main stream of the district, Striking to the eye even at a glance 
is the bold north to south flow of the Wainganga that enters the 
district near the middle of thernorthern boundary and slices the 
district into two uncqual halves, the western part containing the 
Warora, Brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils, all of which are 
better economically developed and accessible and the eastern part 
comprising the Gadhchiroli.tahsil and northern third of Sironcha 
tahsil both of which even today remain the most backward, 
tribal, inaccessible jungle infested region of the State. 


The river has a course of about 165 km through the district in 
an archaean gneissic terrain. It is slightly more rapid in its flow 
than the Wardha. A certain amount of traffic is carried upon it 
during the rains from Pauni in the Bhandara district southwards 
up to Armori but it is not a navigable stream. The river has 
developed extensive flood plains with sweeping graceful meanders 
and low alluvial flats and meander terraces. The river has fairly 
high banks 10 to 15 metres on either side. The river is flooded 
during the later part of the monsoon season but practically dries 
up in the hot weather. It has a large number of tributaries 
within the district that are reduced during the summer to a 


mere chain of stagnant pools but which become graceful gush. 
ing torrents during the rains, 
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Of these tributaries, the major ones on the tight bank are the 
Buti and the Andhari and those on the left bank are the Garhvi, 
the Khobragadi, the Kathani, the Potphodi and the Pohar. 


The Buti nadi rises in the Nagbhir hills and has a sub-parallel 
course to the Wainganga on its right bank. — It flows past 
Brahmapuri_ before joming the Wainganga near Ramanchar 
village. Jr is a non-perennial stream. The river has carved its 
valley in the western parts of the aggraded alluvium of the 
Wainganga and probably represents an abandoned former course 
of the Wainganga in its lateral shifts of the meanders. 


The Andhari nadi has an overall length of 101 km entirely 
within the district. It rises on the eastern dip slopes of the 
Chimur hills close to the Tadoba lake in Warora tahsil and has 
a south-easterly flow through Warora and Chandrapur tahsils. 
Its main tributary on its left bank is the Mul river which also 
rises in the Chimur hills but to the north of the Andhari. Jt 
flows through Naleshwar and Mul forest divisions and then 
past Mul town hefore joining the Andhari near Chak. The Mul 
river has a morc perennial Row than the Andhari whose stream 
becomes perennial only downstream of its confluence with the 
Mul river. 


Another of its’ tributaries is the Bokardoh nadi rising in the 
slopes of the Nagbhir hills; yet another rising in the trap 
country, near Bhisi is known upstream as the Patalganga or Neri 
river hut lower down as the Gondni nadi, The Gondni and the 
Bokardoh unite near Kuramgaon and finally join the Andhari 
near Jamb. During the rains, the Andhari has a large volume 
of water. 


The Garhvi rising in the Chichgarh hills of southern parts of 
Bhandara district enters the district. near the village Boldhagaon 
in Gadhchiroli tahsi! and flows south with a sub-parallel course 
to the Wainganga at a distance of about 10 to 12 km on its Jeft 
bank. It joins the Wainganga south of Armori. 


The Khobragadi, a stream of about 80 km length rises in the 
Tipagarh hills and has a general westerly flow through a picture- 
sque jungle-clad fill terrain underlain by granites and phyllites. 
It joins the Wainganga about 2 km downstream of the confluence 
of the Garhvi with the Wainganga. 


The Khobragadi has an important tributary, the Sat nala (or 
the Satta nadi) joining it on the right bank at a spot where the 
ruins of the Gond fort at Wairagarh are situated overlooking it. 
The Sat nala rises in the Satnala hills in the northern parts of 
Gadhchiroli tahsil and flows west and then south. The two 
rivers together drain the northern half of Gadhchiroli tahsil. 


‘The Kathani river rises in the Dhanora Murumgaon hills of 
Gadhchiroli tahsil and flows west for a distance of about 70 km 
before emptying its waters into the Wainganga just north of 
Gadhehirolt. It is also a mountain torrent like the Khobragadi. 
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The Pohar nadi comprises three streams, the Mandoli nad, 
the Suggam nadi and the Mrigadola nadi, all of which rise in the 
eastern hills of Gadhchiroli. It has also a westerly course. 


Pranhita-—At about 19° 35’ N. latitude, the Wardha has its 
confluence with the Wainganga and the combined flow of water 
continues in the same southerly depression as that of the Wain- 
ganga under the name, the Pranhita. The Pranhita forms the 
western boundary of Sironcha tahsil. It has an overall length of 
113 km till its confluence with the Godavari about 7 km south- 
west of Sironcha. The Pranhita has high banks throughout, and 
downstream of Watra village flows in a constricted narrow gorge- 
like valley that appears to be superimposed. It has developed 
extensive alluvial flats on the inner shelving banks of the meander 
loops that support productive agricultural villages in what forms 
otherwise a forested territory. The river has a number of hill 
torrents joining it on the left bank. 


Dina nadi.—The Dina nadi rises in the Surjagarh hills and flows 
west and then south for about 65 km to join the Pranhita. It 
flows through a forested country. 


Indravaui rivér—The Indravati river ‘rising in the highlands of 
Tohamal and draining the slopes of the Chandragiri peak in the 
eastern ghats of Orissa State is the only large west flowing stream 
of central India. It has an overall length of 400 km. In its 
lower course, before it enters into the Godavari, it forms the 
boundary between Sironcha tahsil and Bastar district. It is a 
true mountain torrent with a rapid, perennial, and deep water- 
flow, with rocky shoals and rapids. It enters the district in the 
eastern parts of Ahiri zamindar: and flows west for a short dis- 
tance before turning south, It flows for a distance of 122 km 
along the eastern boundary of the district. The river is not much 
useful for navigation, but is used to float timber in the forest 
tracts. It has a number of right bank tributaries, 


Nibra river—The Nibra or Pamlagotam river rises in the 
Naranpar hills of Bastar district and enters this district north of 
Timili village.. The Nibra as well as its hill torrents form large 
alluvial aprons as they descend from the hills. It joins the 
Indravati near Bhamragad. 


Kotri nadi-—The Kotri nadi or the Paralkot river also rises in 
the western hills of Bastar district and flows south, It is a hill 
torrent flowing through a forest division. {Tt joins the Indravati 
near Bhamragad. 


Bandia river—~The Bandia river rises in the Aundhi zamindari 
division of Bastar and flows south draining a large section of 
eastern Sironcha. The river flows past Surjagarh and is made up 
of three streams, 


The gneissic terrain in the Brahmapuri tahsil and eastern 


Chandrapur that is, the area that lies between the Erai nadi and 
the Wainganga is a beautiful lake-country full of natural tank 
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depressions, that have been carved in the gneisses by subaeria] CHAPTER 1, 


weathering and denudational agencies. The smaller ones General. 
amongst these depressions are non-perennia) collecting the Gzocrapuy. 
vicissitudes of the monsoon ‘rainfall. However, a few of the Lakes. 


larger ones, also fed by ephemeral streams, have perennial 
supplics of water useful for irrigation. Most of these depres- 
sions are shallow, rarely ever desper than 10 metres and hence 
loss of water due to evaporation is huge in them, These natural 
tanks are bunded at their lower ends which invariably lie to the 
south or the east, the normal directions of natural slopes in the 
Brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils, However, east of Wain- 
ganga, In the Gadhchiroli tahsil, bunding is done towards the 
west and the south, the directions of natural drainage in this 
part of the country. These lakes are smaller and more in num- 
ber in the vicinity of the Wainganga river. 


These tanks provide a uscful supply of water for irrigation 
amongst the agricultural villages. In the forested hilly .areas, 
they provide the main source of water for wild animals and birds, 
apart from providing a_ precarious water-supply for the Gondi 
villages of the forest zamindaris. 


Of these tanks, the largest is the Ghorajheri tank at the edge 
of the gneissic terrain. It lies to the south-west of Nagbhir rail- 
way town in the Nagbhir reserved forest division on the lower 
dip slope of the Nagbhir hills of Vindhyan sandstone forma- 
tions. Another large tank is the Asola Mendha tank that lies in 
the heart of the gneissic terrain about. 15 km to the east of the 
Nagpur-Chandrapur trunk ,road. It is, accessible during dry 
weather from both Sindewahi and Rajoli railway stations. 
Another tank, called Naleshwar tank, lics in the Mul river valley 
south-west of Sindewahi railway, station, ; 


The Tadoba lake lies in a depression within the Chimur hills. 
Though small, it is set in a romantically picturesque jungle 
country, overlooking the peak at Sonegaon. It has been develop- 
ed into a bird and wild animal sanctuary by the State Govern- 
ment. It is approached cither from Bhandak or Chandrapur. 


Quite a large number of springs occur in the six hundred — Springs. 
metre high Manikgarh plateau in the southern parts of Rajura 
tahsil. The springs mainly occur along the valley slopes at vari- 
ous height levels above 400 m, where the perched watertable of 
the pervious and porous intertrappean formations outcrop along 
the surface. These springs are the only source of water-supply 
for the ‘Kolam’ buts and hamlets on the plateau. 


A few springs also occur to the west of Mul at the foot of the 
Mul hills where the lower edge of the aquifers developed in the 
Vindhyan rock formations abut at the surface over crystalline 
gneisses and other archaeans. 


The foregoing teview of the hill ranges and river systems of General 
Chandrapur. will now enable a general reader to visualise and Scenery. 
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comprehend the broad features of the physical aspects of the dis- 
trict. The topography of the district reveals an arrangement in 
a dual series of valleys and watersheds alternating with each 
other and running north-south. The western halves of Warora 
and Chandrapur tahsils lie in the valley of Wardha; they are 
separated from the central valley of the Wainganga by a feeble 
watershed breached in many places. The Mul-Chimur-Paras- 
garh-Nagbhir hills constitute this watershed. Beyond this 
watershed, the senile looking, open, broad and shallow valley of the 
Wainganga opens out. Beyond this valley, the land gradually 
rises in elevation til! the eastern limits of the district. The 
highest elevations are all recorded along the eastern boundary. 


The basins of the Wardha and the Wainganga are further sub- 
divided into numerous smaller valleys, also with a north to south 
lineation; these valleys having been carved out by the Jesser 
tributaries in softer rock formations. The Sironcha tahsil also 
repeats the pattern with a valley to the west and a core of high- 
land, but here the valley is a narrow strip with steep slopes often 
descending right up to the river. The Rajura tahsil however, 
forms an exception to the general pattern, being a plateau to the 
south of the Penganga andthe Wardha developed by the hori- 
zontal lava flows along an eastward protruding tongue of basic 
traps. 


The broad characteristics of the scenery of the district as well 
as the human life associated is in close conformity with the topo- 
graphical diversity which in itself is related to the immense 
geological variety of the underlying rock formations and the 
broad tectonics of the area. The surface geomorphic expression 
of these rocks of different hardness and resistance capacity when 
exposed to sub-aeria] denudation and weathering under tropical 
monsoonal conditions adds colour to the variety through the 
soils, vegetation and general scenic development. The richness 
of the rocks of the district in a number of economically valuable 
ores has made mining an increasingly important economic acti- 
vity of the district as a whole. 


The deep black regurs of the Wardha valley in general repro- 
duce the features of the trap country further west, that is made 
familiar to a traveller by rail from Bhusawal to Nagpur, a bare, 
almost treeless monotony, most depressing to look upon, and only 
redeemed from positive ugliness during the few weeks after the 
rains when the crops become mature and ready for harvest. But, 
even here, occasional patches of jungle land lend some variety 
to the scene. This type of country in the district is limited to a 
comparatively small tract in the extreme west. Agriculture, 
particularly rabi cropping, is significant in these Jowlands. The 
waste mounds and pits around the collieries along the main 
valley, at once attract the eye amidst the monotony of the agri- 
culturally productive villages. 


Far more pleasant to the eye is the valley of the Wainganga. 
Here, between adjacent villages, fairly extensive stretches of 
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jungles, almost always occur and the aiternation of jungle and CHAPTER 1. 
cultivation makes a pleasanr_ variety. The open country, too, IS General. 
diversified by numerous useful trees like the mahua, the tama-  Gpograpny. 
rind, the mange and the pipal growing in local clusters within General 
which nestle villages that invariably lie at the lower end of tanks — Scenery. 
with lovely blue water. Perhaps the only fault that can he found 

with this type of scenery is that like most Indian plain scenery, 

it repeats itself continually until robbed much of its charm and 

becomes a dead monotony. 


Turning to the general scenery of the hill tracts, there are, in 
these highlands, many spots of scenic beauty. Tadoba lake with 
its game sanctuary, whither all manner of beasts of the jungle 
come fearlessly to quench their thirst ; the ‘glittering heights’ of 
the Surjagarh: the meeting of three roaring mountain torrents 
at Bhamragad, scene extolled by those who have visited it as 
being unrivalled throughout the length and breadth of the 
State—these arc bur a few beautiful spots that may be named 
amongst the many still nameless. At times, it must be admitted, 
the interminable stretches of gloomy forests oppress the imagina- 
tion and the traveller is glad to-emerge for a breathing spell into 
the more open haunts of men and welcomes the uninterrupted 
view of the sun. In such a mood, it is) a pleasant and fairly 
frequent sight to see the clearings made by the Gonds for pur- 
poses of their ‘gata’ cultivation, where some little brook has been 
dammed with a descending series of stockades and the poo} 
above each stockade has been sown with rice. These chosen 
plots of fertile land, amongst wide wastes, set like a nest, are 
among the most grateful memories thar one carries with him 
after a sojourn in these jungle clad areas of Chandrapur district. 


Geographical 


The rhythm of human actlvitics in this richly varied country Recicas 


naturally varics from region to region depending upon the key- 
note of the natural environs and the challenges it invokes from 
the human society. On that basis, it is possible to recognise dis- 
tinctive geographical regions as follows: — 


(1) The Wardha lowlands with deep black regurs are agri- 
culturally the most productive. The succession of geological 
horizons, that are economically valuable and have been = ex- 
posed along the valley flanks, have brought mining particular- 
ly of coal as an important industrial activity, Constituting the 
core of the most populous tract of the district. it covers a sixth 
of the total area. 


(u) The western upland region forms a feeble waterdivide 
between the Wardha and the Wainganga drainage. Human 
interest here centres around the bunded irrigation tanks and 
rice cultivation. 


(12) The Wainganga river basin is a heavy rice tract with 
clusters of prosperous agricultural villages. Iron ore mining 
may add to the variety of the economy in the near future. Tt 
is the most densely populated tract of the district. 


CHAPTER 1, 
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(iv) The Pranhita-Godavari lowlands are extremely narrow 
and account for the only agricultural villages of Sironcha 
tahsil. Life is peaceful and quiet. ; 

(v) The Rajura uplands is a trap country with the usual 
monotony of flat tops, barren desolate appearance, poor dry 

, farming and live-stock rearing. ; 

(vi) The eastern hills that cover nearly a third of the total 
area is still a forested virgin tract, little used except by the 
tribal Maria Gonds. It is a backward region. 


Wardha Lowlands—-The Wardha lowlands, that are agricultural- 
ly very productive and hence recording handsome population densi- 
ties in the rural areas, include the valleys of the Wardha and the. 
Penganga in the western halves of Warora and Chandrapur 
tahsils and the northern parts of Rajura tahsil. Topographically, 
the area is a featureless plain, sloping gently south-eastwards and 
is found at elevations, less than 250 metres. There are a few 
occasional outcrops of knolls, rising above the valley floor and 
comprising relatively more resistant rock formations. Geologi- 
cally speaking, the area has a great variety, and geological hori- 
zons follow each other in-quick succession as one proceeds from 
the valley floor eastwards. In the extreme north, in the Wunna 
valley, there occur rocks of the Deccan traps, that form a broken 
stony area in the basalts that thin out rapidly eastwards. Along 
the valley floors of the Wardha and the Penganga, the surface 
geology consists of drift deposits, namely, river-borne alluvium, 
but underlying these deposits are the lower Gondwana rock 
series along the Wardha valley, covering 3,000 km* from Warora 
township in the north-wes: till as far as Dabha in Chandrapur 
tahsil. The ‘talchir’ boulders and conglomerates, shales and 
sandstones outcrop in patches between Chandrapur and Bhandak. 
The ‘kamthi’ sandstones and ‘shales occur extensively as far 
north as Warora, but are found between Chandrapur and Kel- 
jhar mainly. Underlying them are felspathic sandstones and 
shales of the ‘Barakar’ series that carry valuable coal seams in 
them. These coals, mostly medium grade bituminous variety 
are worked in a number of collieries around Ghugus, Bhandak, 
Warora, Majri, Chandrapur and Ballarpur. Fastwards, in 
Warora tahsil, in the rising uplands one comes across ‘lameta’ 
rocks, mostly limestone, while further east in the floors of the 
Erai valley, the archaean gneissic terrain is exposed with its 
peneplaned level and many tank depressions. Westward, along 
the Penganga valley occur extensive formations of Penganga 


beds of limestone and shale which become waterlogged during 
the rains. 


The shales and felspathic sandstones are worked at present 
around Bhandak, Ballarpur and Isarpur for white, red and brown 
clay deposits. The lameta limestone, with a subvitreous lustre 
is being worked in quarries near Shegaon, Dongargaon and 
Pisdura, all in the western part of Warora tahsil. Dolomites are 
worked around Nilai while the Kamthi sandstones are quarried 
for building stones around Karami village. . 
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The soils of the Wardha-Penganga valleys are also rich and GHAPTER1, 
varied. Deep, rich, redeposited black regur loams and clay loams = General. 
occur all along the Wardha and Penganga valley floors. Known  Gzocrapuy. 
locally as the kali soils these agriculturally very productive soils Geographical 
are ideally suited for rabi crops due to their high moisture reten- _ Regions. 
tive capacity ; these soils tend to become waterlogged and poorly 
aerated during the monsoon rains and hence are not well suited 
for the kharif crops of the monsoon months, Eastwards, over 
the relatively higher ground, these soils are replaced by shallow 
yellow loams thar tend to be thirsty. Immediately outside the 
banks of the rivers, occur the kanhar and Barsi kanhar soils that 
are inferior to the kali soils and are equally heavy for kharif 
crops. These soils, however, have a good admixture of lime 
derived from the intratrappeans and lametas and hence become 
open and well drained during the rabi season though water- 
logged during rains. 


The Wardha lowlands have perhaps the least area under forest- 
cover within the district; yet, considerable sections are under 
‘reserved forests’. Tracts underlain by limestones and sand- 
stones in the feeble watershed betweem, the Wardha and the Erai: 
nadi are under the western Chandrapur forest division, com- 
prising generally open, dry, deciduous forests with teak, ain and 
bijesal as the dominant species, Along the Wardha and Pen- 
ganga valleys in the Chandrapur and Rajura tahsils, even exten- 
sive parts of low grounds, underlain by shale and liable to 
seasonal waterlogging, are covered by dense thorn and scrub 
jungles that provide fuel and firewood for the rustic home. 


Fairly secure and prosperous agriculture is the basis of the 
rural ‘economy in the Wardha lowlands. More than half of the 
area is under the plough and nearly 70 per cent of the gross 
cropped area is under food-crops. Yet, the highest proportion 
of cash crops—-abour 30 per cent—is recorded only in this area 
of the district. This pattern of cropping, of course, is in sharp 
contrast to the regur soil areas further west in the Berar plains 
where the cash crops like cotton dominate the rural economy 
and also to the rice tract of the district itself further east where 
food crops account for more than four-fifths of the gross cropped 
area. This is also the only tract in the district in which rabid 
cropping is significant in the proportion of ‘the gross cropped 
area occupied. Nearly a quarter of the crop area is under abi 
crops.. This can he well understood in the context of the mois- 
ture retentive regurs that become heavy during the rains but self- 
ploughed and open for the rabi season. The rabi crop, wheat, 
occupies the largest area under any single crop—about 15 per 
cent—and is equalled by the cash crop cotton which is sown late 
in the kharif season. Kharif jowar in the better drained morand 
soils, rabi sesame and linseed and to a much lesser extent rice 
in the heavier Barsi kRanhar and kali soils are the other important 
crops. Irrigation is practically absent within this region. 
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Population is essentially rural and Marathi speaking ; Tclugu 
in: the Chandrapur tahsil and Gondi in some rural areas are the 
secondary linguistic groups. All the urban population—about 
cight per cent of the total for the district-ts concentrated in 
these agricultural lowlands, with | four towns: Chandrapur, 
Ballarpur, ..Warora and Rajura. People live in uniformly 
medium sized villages with a population ranging between 500 and 
1,000 that are generally compact, squarish and spaced at average 
distances of three km from each other in the lowlands and farther 
apart in higher ground. The main traffic arteries of the district, 
linking the district with the adjoining and farther areas of the 
State and the country follow the Wardha valley. The Wardha 
river is crossed at two points by the railway and at a single point 
by the highway. Recent attempts by the Government to con: 
struct three submergible causeways across the river will induce 
at least an increased seasonal flow of traffic between these low. 
lands and the adjoining districts. 


Western Upland region—-The western upland region — that 
forms the watershed between the Wardha and the Wainganga 
tributaries comprises the -area that.lies east of the Erai river 
valley and includes more or Jess the area that lies to the west of 
the Chandrapur-Mul-Nagbhir-Nagpur railway. It includes the 
eastern parts of Warora tahsil, the western half of Brahmapuri 
tahsil and the northern sections of Chandrapur tahsil. In 
topography, the region includes two parallel north-south 
running cuesta type hill ridges with their scarp and cliff faces 
looking westwards, and a central depression ar elevations of 
about 250 metres drained southwards by the Nag, the Kathar 
and the Gondni, all of which join together towards the south- 
eastern extreme of this region to form the Huma nala itself a 
tributary of the Mul river. The two ridges—the Chimur hills in 
the west and the Nagbhir-Mul hills to the east that somewhat 
converge closer to each other in the southern parts, form more 
or less the limits of this geographical unit; these are made up of 
Vindhyan sandstone outcrops that lie unconformably over the 
archaean gneisses and schists. These rock formations, by virtue 
of their greater resistance to tropical humid weathering have 
withstood denudation and stand up boldly in relief. Their gentle 
dip castwards and massive jointing have resultcd in the steep 
west-looking scarps. The sandstones are light reddish in colour, 
medium to coarse grained with an open texture. The underly- 
ing shale and limestone formations outcrop at the Jower end of 
the sandstones along the eastern edge where these rock forma- 
tions abut abruptly over the gneisses.. The shale beds are reddish 
in colour and are easily liable to fragmental weathering. The 
limestones, thin bedded but occasionally massive, buff or red in 
colour dip about 15 degrees from the vertical and are worked in 
quarries around the village Purkepar, west of Nawargaon. 
Workable copper deposits are found at Govindpur about 5 km 
north-west of Talodhi railway station in the archaeans and iron 
ore near Bhisi west of Nagbhir. 
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Shallow brown and yellow loam soils generally predominate CHAPTER I. 
over the region; these soils are thirsty and when irrigated in General. 
gently rolling terrain become good rice and sugarcane soils. Groorapny. 
Over the steeper sloping areas useless, sandy, retari and bard: Geographical 
soils and at times pandhri soils are observed. These areas are Regions. 
generally well wooded being covered by forests of the north 
Chandrapur division. These forests are dense and of a mixed 
type with teak, bijesal, shishum as the quality-timber yielding 
species and saj, dhawa, timru, alam, haldi, anjan and babul as 


the less important species. Bamboos abound in the Moharlj hill 
ranges. 


The central depression opening out northwards is gently slop- 
ing rolling topography becoming more undulating southwards. 
Underlain by the lametas in the extreme north-west, the lower 
Gondwana shales and sandstone around Chimur and the archa- 
eans elsewhere, the region is full of shallow tank depressions that 
collect the vicissirudes of the vagarious monsoon rains. One of 
the best known among them is the Tadoba Jake set in a depres- 
sion in the well forested Chimur hills. It is surrounded by a 
protected game sanctuary... Many wild animals, like the tiger, 
ong hyacna, wild) dog, jackal, honey badger, black bear, 
yoar, langur monkeys, rhesus monkey, bats, squirrels, porcupine, 
sambhar and chital deer and others visit the lake and can be 
viewed from watch towers specially erected for the purpose. The 
forests abound toc in bird life-ducks, peacock, jungle fowl, grey 
partridge, saras, snipe, fowl-being the. most. common. 


The largest of these tanks is the Ghorajhari tank lying in the 
eastern dip slope of the Nagbhir hills, just south of the Nagbhir 
railway station. Others of, importance are the Mahadoria tank, 
Jamur tank, Gari tank and Ramtara tank, all of which are around 
the village Piparda, the Kasarala and Mangrur tanks in the Nag- 
bhir hills and the Naleshwar tank north-west of Mul. These and 
other smaller tanks have been bunded at the lower end of the 
slope and canals are drawn from them to run along the contours 
for a distance before being used for irrigation. 


Rice is the main kharif crop in the loamy ward: soils ; irrigat- 
ed water-supply from the tanks assures a fairly good yield from 
the crop. Jowar. pu'ses are the other crops. Rabi crops are much 
less significant, generally declining In Importance eastwards, and 
practically dying along the castern limits of the region. 


Scttlements, fairly prosperous, and medium to large sized, are 
generally located at one end of the bund at the lower edge of the 
tanks and are well-nucleated, compact khalsa villages, mostly 
occupied by the Marathi speaking population. The size of the 
settlement invariably depends upon the security of the assured 
water-supply from the tank; the larger the area under tank 
irrigation, and the more assured the water-supply, larger the size 
of the settlement. 
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The forest settlements, generally set in the midst of woods, 
nearby some source of dependable water-supply is in a clearing 
of the forest used for cultivation. There is invariably a forest 
chauki at the margin of the cultivated land. Many of these 
clearings are of a shifting type and hence deserted forest village 
sites are quite common. 


Wainganga Lowlands—A north-south elongated strip of low- 
lands, about 80 km wide and 120 km long, the Wainganga low- 
Jands epitomise the agrarian economy of the district. Developed 
as an undulating rolling _ plain, sloping gently and narrowing 
southwards, these lowlands are mainly underlain by fine to 
medium grained, massive and well foliated gneisses that have 
been peneplaned and extensively subjected to granular weather- 
ing, though two significant outcrops of Vindhyan formations 
occur in the relatively higher ground around Brahmapuri and 
east of Alewahi railway station. The general elevation is about 
250 km and the only higher elevations occur mainly in the resi- 
dual knolls of Dharwar haematite quartzites that repeat as - 
elongated hills, each about one to three kilometres long north- 
south and about 500 yards.across, on, cither side of the river and 
constitute the main irgn ore bodics within the region. Lohara, 
Asola, Deulgaon are the main quarrying centres for the ore. 


Light coloured, sandy wardi soils, that cannot be ploughed 
before the rains cover extensively the lower grounds; along the 
banks of the Wainganga, are generally found productive black 
loams. Higher ground is; covered by, morand and khardi soils. 


Tanks, large and small, perennial and seasonal, dot the entire 
area, Bunded mostly by the “Kehli’ Gonds, these tanks irrigate 
nearly a third to a fourth:of, the gross cropped area. The largest 
of these tanks is the Asola Mendha tank, about 15 km east of 
Sindewahi railway station, and near the villages Gunjewahi and 
Asola, Tanks are more numerous in the wider right bank plains 
than in the left bank, where soils are transitional, rapidly degrad- 
ing into the poorer stony soils castwards. In fact, forests 
approach much closer the river on the eastern banks. This may 
possibly be due to the gradual shifting of the river channel on 
the side of the left bank due to lateral shifting of meanders, and 
an aggraded low level river terrace with many tank depressions 
developing on the right bank, 


The cropping pattern of this region reveals monoculture ; rice 
dominates the economy, accounting for more than two-thirds of 
the gross cropped area. Along the riverside, in the flat slopeless 
black loams, spring crops, particularly vegetables, betel and 
chillis, are quite common. It is only in the higher ground, 
particularly in Chandrapur and Gadhchiroli tahsils, tur and 
other pulses and kharif jowar are more important than rice. 
Gram, fi] and linseed are produced occasionally during the rabi 
season. 
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The poorer, stony and gravelly soils of the higher ground are CHAPTER 1 
covered by fairly dense mixed deciduous forests, in many res- General. 
pects similar to those found further west. Teak and bamboo are  Gxoorapay. 
the most useful species. Quality teak and bijesal are obtained Geographical 
from the Dabha range in Chandrapur tahsil. Regions, 


The rural settlements in the valley cluster closer together and 
are uniformly spaced. They are generally sited on tank bunds, 
deriving their water-supply from the tanks. Not many forest 
villages are to be found in this. agriculturally productive tract. 
The villages can be broadly classed into two types; the Gond 
villages of the malguzari and zamy:dari areas and the khalsa 
villages of the ryotwari areas mostly settled by the Marathi 
speaking population. The proportion of Telugu speaking 
population increases southwards, particularly in the Chandrapur 
tahsil. 


The khalsa villages sited on residual knolls, are shaded by 
groves of mango, tamarind and other useful trees. They 
generally consist of about 100 houses and support about 500 
people. The houses are mostly huts, thatched with rice or jowar 
straw on bamboo beams and junglewood. An interesting aspect 
of these villages is that the village is generally built along 
straggling ill-kepr streets, with the houses generally facing north- 
wards and eastwards to avoid the sun; therefore, the houses lie 
at all angles to the street. The ‘mahar’ quarters usually lie apart 
at a distance from the main village site. 


Houses of the malguzaris and the better class tenants are made 
of brick walls and are tiled or. terraced. In the north, in the 
Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli tahsils, the sondi style is adopted ; 
a strong square room or sondi with clay plastered walls and no 
windows is in the centre; over this, a light second storey is 
erected and verandahs are built on all sides around the sondi. 
There is a single small low door leading to the sondi and this can 
be shut off during fires or attacks by thieves, with all the valu- 
ables thrown in, into the sondt, The sondi_ itself -is. fireproof. 
Of course this type of house is gradually vanishing with modern 
architecture and better security being available during the pre- 
sent times. These houses have court-yards with kothas (cattle- 
sheds). Close to the gateway of the house-is the baithak or 
consultation room for councils held by the malguzari, 


The Gondi villages that can be easily distinguished by the 
endings in their place names with ur or uru are invariably 
smaller and are set in the vast zamindari tracts along the forest 
margins. They are inhabited by hard working Gonds that are 
mainly agricultural labourers or tenants and/or workers in the 
forests and mineral quarries. Two groups of them are found: 
the ‘Maria’ Gonds that are lithe, well built, scantily dressed and 
with faces often disfigured by small-pox. They wear beads and 
bangles made of shellac and are fond of dancing. They are 
found to a larger extent in the forest tracts of this region and 
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found on both sides of the Wainganga are more sophisticated 
and advanced. They have a better standard of living. 


Apart from tilling the land, collection of a variety of forest 
preducts and rearing of ‘tasar’ silkworms provide valuable subsi- 
diary occupations. Collection of tendu leaves for the bidi indus- 
try, mohwa flowers and fruits for oil, kadai and dhavda for gum, 
palas for propagation of lac insects, khair for manufacture of 
kath, herra, beheda and hirda for tans, bamboo for domestic 
furniture and utensils and thatching grasses are all generally 
widespread in the forestside villages of the Wainganga valley as 
well as the forested hills further east and south in the Gadh- 
chiroli and Sironcha tahsils. Tasar_ silkworms are. generally 
reared by the ‘dhimars’ in Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli tahsils 
and the silk spinning is done by the ‘koshtis’ by reeling off after 
the cocoons are boiled in an infusion of water and castor seeds 
or agra plant ashes. About 200 families in Savli, Chamorshi, 
Gadhchiroli, Armori and Nagbhir are engaged in this activity. 
Nagbhir is the main centre for saris, while Chamorshi and Armori 
are also reputed. 


Sironcha Lowlands: |The Sironcha lowlands lie mainly adjoin- 
ing the Godavari; thcy are much narrower along the Pranhita 
than along the Godavari, Inaccessibility and isolation are the 
striking features of life and economy of the people of the area. 
The Godavari lowlands in culture and life are closely akin to the 
lowlands of Andhra on the other bank rather than the Wain- 
ganga lowlands. Apart from the fairly drained kanhar soils, 
kachar soils, young and immature, are frequently met with in 
areas liable to flood inundations. Kharif rice is the main crop of 
these lowlands. 


Villages are smal] and compact, poised away from the river. 
The river constitutes the main artery of traffic for people and 
commodity alike. The forest timber is often floated in the river 
and collected along the riverside timber depots. The population 
is mainly Telugu speaking in the lowlands, and Gondi in the up- 
lands. Telugu villages can be easily identified from place names 
with suffixes like gudam, gudiam, palh, peta and puram. The 
only road that traverses the country is the Chandrapur-Sironcha 
road running through excellent forest country, 


Rajura Uplands.—The Rajura uplands in the southern and 
western parts of the Rajura tahsil is a structural plateau and a 
tangle of broken hill country at an average elevation of 500 to 
600 metres. The whole area is underlain by a succession of Java 
flows interbedded with thin beds of limestone, shale, sandstone 
and cherts. The traps descend down to the south, north and the 
east through steep and often cliffy scarp slopes. A Jarge number 
of seasonal streams have incised themselves quite deep in the lava 
flows with narrow steep flanks, which at times exceed even 
40 degrees. They have a depth of more than 100 metres over the 
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adjoining plateau level; the Jalkhas  nadi draining south-east- CHAPTER 1. 
wards is the most significant of them, There are a very large General, 
number of springs occurring all over the plateau surface at  Gpograpuy, 
different height levels along the valley flanks of streams where Geographical 
the perched watectable in the porous intratrappeans are exposed, — Regions. 
These springs constitute the main source of water-supply for the 

hamlets scattered over the plateau, 


Almost the entire plateau surface is covered by the extensive 
Manikgarh ‘State Forest that mestly comprise high grass and 
bamboo as the dominant vegetation, though the forest cover 
tends to become more open westwards. Soils are poor, stony, 
reddish and lateritic. Cropping, if any, is of a seasonal and shift- 
ing nature confined mainly to the rainy monsoon season. Bajri, 
gram and other pulses are the main crops. Grazing of the rural 
livestock provides an important subsidiary occupation for the 
forest dwellers of the area. 


Settlements are tiny hamlets confined to the streamsides, which 
are the only arcas having a limited extent of cultivation. Most 
of the settlements are groups of hamlets with the ‘Kolam’ huts 
invariably along the forest margins... The area suffers from dire 
inaccessibility. the few cart tracks traversing the region running 
along the valley flanks, 


Eastern Upland Region.—The eastern upland region comprises 
two-thirds of the Gadhchiroli tahsil and almost the entire 


Stroncha _tahsi] barring the lowland strips along the Godavari 
and the Pranhita. 


The whole arca is a tangle of hill country, and practically over 
the entire area, accessibility is only through unmetalled roads, 
cart tracks and foot-paths. “One; cannot travel even a single kilo- 
metre in the acca away from the hills and the forests. Gushing 
torrents anda gloomy shady forest environment characterise the 
entire area. Except for the south-western parts of Sironcha 
uplands covered by the Vindhyan and Penganga beds, the entire 
area is floored by the archacans and a granitic batholith the 
latter in eastern Gadhchiroli. Fine grained phyblites, soft, pink 
and schistose or dar grey and massive cover large areas in the 
north: granites and granitic pegmatites with intrusions of 
amphibolites and basic rocks from the highest elevations in the 
eastern boundary areas, Elsewhere gneisses and quartzites are 
the country rocks. The land in general slopes westwards and 
southwards. Granular weathering has resulted in gravelly and 
coarse sandy soils al} over the region. 


The entire aren is forest clad; dense, wet deciduous mixed 
forests with high grass characterise the whole area. In the north, 
in the Wairagarh division, teak, bijesal, shishum, saj, hadli and 
anjan are the main varieties, Allapalli, and Aheri forests in the 
south Chandrapur division are much denser, and are almost 
virgin forests; suria or Indian ironwood tree, sal, rohan, tendu, 
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Pranhita, Godavari and the Bandkia river valleys, almost pure 
stands of teak forests occur. Anjan forests are widespread all 
over Sironcha in the sands and gravelly soils, though locally 
better soils are covered by teak. Thorny bamboo is most 
common in the eastern Sironcha area. But, the best devcloped 
forests are found in the Aheri zamindam division; these are 
mostly bamboo forests, with teak along the streams. The rivers 
Godavari, Bandkia, Indravati and Pranhita are widely used for 
transporting timber downstream as far as Rajahmundry in 
Andhra Pradesh. 


Khalsa villages are few ; zamindari and forest villages are more 
widespread. The population mostly consists of the ‘Maria’ Gonds 
and a group of ‘Telugu tribes; they mostly live in groups of 
individual huts nestling together in cultivated forest clearings 
and are generally of a shifting nature. As a result, desertion of 
village sites is quite frequent in these areas, as the clearings Jose 
their fertility due to heavy rainwash and soil erosion or due to 
ravages by epidemics and wild animals. Net sown area within 
the region does not even.exceed a..tenth of the total area, rice 
being the main crop. .The entire area breathes of historic heri- 
tage ; a number of ruins of Gond forts near Wadiragarh, Surja- 
garh and Tipagarh, almost lost within the impenetrable forest 
clad hills remind us of the Gondi architecture. 


The district of Chandrapur rich in a variety. of resources, agri- 
cultural, mineral and forest wealth, is a relatively underpopulat- 
ed region of the State and even of the country. Its peripheral 
location, its tribal population, the forested and hilly nature of the 
terrain, lack of accessibility have all made the district less pro- 
gressive in its economy though the potential resources warrant a 
more intense use of them. The district is a veritable ethnological 
museum and the cultural fusion brought about by the mixing of 
different groups of people is indced very fascinating, 


The fairly developed areas of the district lie mainly along the 
Wardha valley in the western parts; eastwards, the population 
densities decrease and at the same time becomes more tribal and 
backward. he agrarian economy of the district, too, is richly 
varied, the only surplus rice tract of the State being the Wain- 
ganga valley in this and the adjoining Bhandara districts. The 
tank irrigated rice lowlands of the district offer a sharp contrast 
to the millets-cotton-wheat dominating economy of the mono- 
tonous regur soils of the State that almost reach up to the west- 
ern parts of the district. Yields, tao, compared to the State 
average are quite high, though improvements are certainly 
possible and desirable. 


The district is rich in forest wealth too. The district has the 
largest atea under forest cover within the State; most of the 
forests are virgin and carry valuable timber. Apart from minor 
forest products collection, timber is an important product of these 
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forests; paper mills have also been recently started using the CHAPTER 1. 


bamboo of the forests. If adequate power and transport facili- 
ties are developed, the district can certainly flower into a region 
with a varicty cf industries based upon forest products. 


Chandrapur is rich too in mineral wealth ; high grade iron ore, 
gondwana coal, chromite, limestone, clays and building stones are 
all being mined at present but the minerals of the district await 
a fuller prospecting and exploitation. Ample hydel power 
potentials exist in the waters of the Indravati, Pranhita and 
Wainganga tributaries and await utilisation, With the recent 
discovery by the State Geographical Survey of rich iron and 
other deposits around Surjagarh,- proposals are afoot to link 
this region with Ballarpur on the main railway by a branch line. 
A proposed highway from Chandrapur to Jagdalpur will also bring 
better accessibility and prospects of economic development to 
these underdeveloped eastern tracts of the district. 


With its wild life, richly preserved game sanctuaries, spots of 
scenic beauty anc. spots of- archaeological interest, the district 
also affords excellent opportunities) to develop tourist interests. 
In short, the district has. ample. scope for development of a 
prosperous economy. 


A general sequence of rock units in order of increasing anti- 
quity is tabulated below : 


Recent ., Alluvium and Soil. 
Pleistocene-Recent ‘Laterite 

Cretaceous-Kecene —,. Deccan ‘Trap with intertrappeans 
Cretaceous .. Lameta beds. 


Upper-Carboniferous 


to Upper Triassic .. Gondwana System. 
Late-Pre-Cambrian Vindhyan System. 

Cuddapah System. 
Archaeans Intrusives (granites and basic dykes). 


Granite Gneisses and 
Amphibolites, phyllites, quartzites, 


brecciated quartzites and banded 
quartz magnetite rocks. 


The rocks of Archaean age include granites, gneisses, quartzites, 
brecciated quartzites and banded magnetite rocks with intru- 
sives, Granites are coarse-grained and light: pinkish in colour, 
primarily composed of biotite, flesh coloured felspar and quartz. 
Most of the outcrops appear to be highly decomposed, which are 
intruded by numerous quartz veins and quartz-felspar pegmatite. 
The gneisses occupy a vast area. They show profound weather- 
ing resulting in their forming the plains covered by mantle of 


*The section on Geology is contributed by Geological Survey of India. 
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sporadic due to their susceptibility to quick weathering. Megas- 
copically, the gneisses are Jeucorcratic and fine to medium 
grained. They are generally massive and well foliated. Quartz, 
telspar, muscovite and biotite are easily recognisable. Some 
gneisses are intersected with thin veins of pink felspar. Amphi- 
bolites occur as conformable bands and layers in the gneisses. 
They are, however, intensely weathered and exposures of fresh 
rock are rare. Megascopically, the amphibolites are light to 
dark green in colour but generally altered and soft. Hornblende 
and felspars are the only recognisable mineraJs in hard speci- 
mens, Phyllites occur in the extreme north of the area, They 
are fine grained, compact and generally non-fissile. Two types 
of phyllites are observed. One variety is pink to greenish grey 
in colour, comparatively soft and shows faint schistose character. 
The other variety is dark grey in colour and being arenaceous 
is comparatively hard and compact. The quartzites and banded 
quartz-magnetites which appear to belong to one cycle of sedi- 
mentation are remnants of the older metasediments (Dharwars) 
occurring as isolated hills and=knolls within the gneisses. The 
banded quartz-magnetite. rocks ate. composed of alternating 
layers of ore minerals (both crystalline) magnetite and hematite) 
and quartz. Brecciated quartzites stand out prominent at many 
points as isolated smal! hills and are intensely fractured, later 
filled up by the secondary silica. Granites, granite-pegmatites 
and basic rocks are intrusives| in) gneisses and amphibolites and 
generally occur as thin discordant, and concordant bodies. The 
granites and granite-pegmatites are medium to coarse grained 
some, times with large phenocrystas of felspars. The other 
recognisable minerals are quartz and little amount of ferro- 
magnesian mincrals. The basic. intrusives are melanocratic, 
medium grained, hard and compact, essentially composed of augites 
and plagioclase Jaths with minor amounts of secondary hornblende. 


Cuddapah System.—The rocks of this system consist of shales, 
limestones and quartzites. The quartzites are medium to coarse 
grained and show wide ripple marks at several places. The 
quartzites are overlain by grey, silicious, massive, impure lime- 
stones. These limestones usually do not show any gradational 
relation with quartzites, but they probably lie on a disconform- 
able surface above the quartzite. Most of the limestones are 
lateritic and some are silicious and dolomitic in character. The 
shales are gencrally grey to purple in colour. 


Vindhyan System—The Vindhyan rocks of this area comprise 
sandstones, shales, limestones and conglomerates. The most 
persistent and well defined rock type of the Vindhyan system 
seen in the arca are the sandstones, which show a wide range in 
colour, compaction and grain size. On account of thcir relative 
resistance to weathering they, stand out as conspicuous hills and 
ridges. The most common type of sandstone is light reddish in 
colour and medium grained. Reddish sandstones are generally 
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coarse grained and open textured. Fine-grained, compact, light- 
coloured sandstones form conspicuous exposures, The shales are 
generally fine grained, thinbedded, light grey to light reddish in 
colour with development of ‘a set of close vertical joints which 
make them fragmental. The limestones are thinly bedded, 
although in some places they are massive. They have a pale, 
dark grey to buff or red colour. Some bands of limestone are 
rich in lime and some in magnesia. The dip of the rocks varies 
from 15° to almost vertical. The conglomerates have a limited 
lateral and vertical extent and are often partially removed by 
slumping of the jointed blocks, They may vary from coarse, 
loosely cemented to medium compact and indurated type. Their 
thickness varies at places. The pebbles are well rounded to sub- 
angular, ill-sorted and without any preferred orientation. They 
are mostly of sandstone, vein quartz, quartzite, quartz-magnetite 
rock and chert fragments. The pebbles of sandstone are mostly 
light reddish in colour, compact and fine grained. 


Gondwana system.—The formations belonging to this division 
are referable to the following groups: — 
Chikiala beds, 
Kota Maler, 
Kamthis, 
Barakars, 
Talchirs. 


The Talchir series consist of a boulder bed at the bottom, 
followed by shales and sandstones successively, In’ Barakars, the 
predominant rocks are the white felspathic sandstone, shales and 
clays along with coal seams.."The rocks in the Kamthi group are 
sandstones, shales, clays, and conglomecates of which the sand- 
stones and shales form the bulk of the) scries. The rocks of kota- 
maleri group comprise sandstones, clays, limestones in the order 
of abundance. The Chikiala beds represent the youngest mem- 
ber of the Gondwanas of the Pranhita-Godavari basin and com- 
prise conglomerates, sandstones, shales and clays. 


Lameta Beds.--‘Vhe group is composed of clays and calcareous 
white sandstones. The clays are usually white with some reddish 
shales. The sanclstones are Joose and purplish-white in colour 
and are slightly calcarcous. They present a sub-vitreous lustre 
on fractured surfaces. 


Deccan Traps and Intertrappeans—A considerable part of the 
area is covered by Deccan Traps and intertrappean beds. The 
Deccan ‘Traps consist of layers of basaltic lavas, varying from 
amygdaloidal basalt to fine grained dolerite, at places, the amy- 
gdules being filled with various minerals, like quartz amethyst, 
calcite, agate, chalcedony and jasper. The rocks are generally 
dark-grey to dark-greenish grey In colour. — The non-vesicular 
types are hard, tough, compact and medium to fine grained, 
_ breaking with conchoidal fracture. The vesicular types are 
comparatively soft and break more easily. 
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Interbedded with the traps are found at several places thin 
beds of limestone, sandstones and shales, which in places have 
been converted to porcellanite and chert forming the inter- 
trappean beds. " 


Laterite—Laterite is found in the area at many places capping 
over the Deccan Traps and the gneisses at places. Laterite is a 
compact and vesicular rock essentially composed of hydrated 
oxides of aluminium and iron with small amounts of manganese 
oxides and titanium. Generally it is reddish brown in colour. 


Alluvium and Soil.-The bedrocks at several places, specially the 
river valley areas of the region are covered by recent alluvium 
deposited by the streams and different types of soils derived from 
breaking up of the underlying rocks. 


The typical soil derived from the Deccan Trap is “Regur” or 
black cotton soil. They contain high alumina,and carbonate of 
calcium and magnesium with variable amount of potash, low 
nitrogen and phosphorus. They are generally porous and swell 
considerably on addition of.water and dry up with cracks on 
losing the moisture. The black soif~areas have a high degree of 
fertility and do not require manuring for long periods. 


The gneisses and other rocks of the Archaean age on weather- 
ing give rise to “Red Soil’ which is most common in the area 
where those rocks are present. The red soils are less fertile than 
the black soils. 


Coal__In the Chandrapur-Wardha valley several coal mines 
are being worked. Following are the areas where the coal mines 
eare found:— 


(1) Chandrapur-Ballarshah\ area-——The Ballarpur Colliery is 
working 16 m thick seam in three sections. The seam trends 
North-North-East to South-South-West with a dip of 4 towards 
East to South-East. There is a major dip fault on the eastern 
side of the area against which the workings terminate. The 
fault has a northerly hade with a throw of 90 m. Hindusthan, 
Lalpeth, Shree Mahakali, and the Rayatwari collieries which 
are also located in this area are working different sections of 
the seam. The coal is non-coking and ungraded. The local 
reserves within the leased out areas of the four concerns have 
been estimated to be about 262 million tonnes. 


(2) Warora-Manjni area—Two seams are known to occur 
near Warora, the upper one being 4.60 m= and the lower 
3.00 m thick. In the Manjri area there-is a 10.00 m thick 
seam, the bottom (3.70 m.) of which had good quality coal, 
whereas the upper portion is shaly. The total reserves in the 
area are estimated to be of the order of 32.5 million tonnes. 


(3) Sasti-Rajura area~-The thick seam of Ballarpur area 
extends south of the Wardha river into this area where it is 
being worked into two sections by the Sasti colliery. The 
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thickness of the scam in this area is about 10.70 m. About 
154.6 million tonnes are estimated to be present in the leased 
areas. 


(4) Rajura-Wun area-—All the workings . in this area have 
been abandaned long ago and very little information is avail 
able. However, from the boring put down as far back as 1877, 
it is reported that 8.23--9.45 m. thick seam occurs at Pisgaon 
and 5.49~-..9.14 m thick seam at Rajura. The reserves in the 
area are estimated to be of the order of 330.22 million tonnes. 


(5) Ghugus-Telwasa area.—The total thickness of the seam 
that is being worked at Robertson incline of the Ghugus colliery 
is 11.21 m. The coal seam trends torth-north-east and south- 
south-east and dips 8° towards west-south-west. The reserves in 
colliery-leasc area are estimated to be about 198 million tonnes. 


' Thus the total reserves in all the above areas are about 985 m 
tonnes, A large terrain covered with Kanthi rocks to the east of 
the existing lines of the collieries near Chandrapur and Ballarpur 
and the area west of Ghugus is considered potentially coal- 
bearing. 

Besides this. records of -earlier drill-holes indicate the existence 
of a 12.19 —. 21.24 m thick seam between Manjri and Nawkawada. 
The coal from this area is non-coking and high in moisture. 
There are two collieries working, one at Ghugus belonging to 
Messrs. Ballarpur Collieries Ltd) and the other at Manjri belong- 
ing to Manakji Dadabhoy, During mapping of an area of 
363 km* (in Sheets 551/16, 55 p/4 and. 8, 561/B, 56 M/1, 5, 6, 9 
and 10) on areal photos, -bestdes other, rocks the Barakar rocks 
were recorded having strike varying between North 15° West and 
North 25° West with casterly dips of 8° to 18°. On Kondayai- 
Ka-Pahar a 4.5 m section of-aycoal seam was found exposed. 
Here the beds strike North 70° West-South 70° East and dip 
at 18° towards south-west. Co-relation of the different working 
sections of the five collieries in the area indicates the existence 
of a 15.24 metre thick seam in the area between Durgapur and 
the Wardha river on the south. 


The coal from this area has high moisture (10.3 to 11.3%) 
and is of grade IT. The collieries are raising about 35,560 tonnes 
of coal per month. 

Copper.—-The occurrence of malechite has been recorded at 
Thanwasana in stray traces in quartz veins, traversing phyllitic 
quartzites and argillaceons sand stones. As the bulk of this vein- 
quartz is barren, the occurrence does not appear to be promising. 
The copper-ore near Govindpur village occurs in a small quartz 
reaf but is not of any economic value. 


Lead-ore--A few picces of very small crystal of galena were 
found on the surface near Padmandadda nala. 

Building and Construction materials——Granite, Vindhyan sand- 
stone and quartzite, limestone, Gondwana sandstone and basalts 
of Trappean age can yield substantial supplies of material for 
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being used in buildings and roads etc. Vindhyans are a good 
store-house for building stones in Pipalgaon area. The sandstones 
are suitable for all sorts of building purposes and are extensively 
used locally, Brecciated quartzites are good sources for road 
ballast. Massive lateritic is also used in the area as building 
stone. 


The Kamthi sandstones quarried in the reserved forest area, 
about 4 km. to the south-west of Karanji are curved and trimmed 
into water tubes. Kamthi sandstones near Bhutara Hill and 
Isapur are used for building purposes. One of the finest display 
of the application of the Kamthi sandstone for building purposes 
Is in the walls of the town of Chandrapur about 9 km in circuit. 
The sandstone of the lower: portion of the Kamthis present 
special facility for dressing, being soft when first quarried and 
hardens on exposure, The compact pink-coloured argillaccous 
sandstone of Isapur, furnish splendid material for illustrating the 
fine tracery work that Indian skilled artists are capable of carrying. 
At Lalpeth near Chandrapur there are seme massive monoliths 
of gods and demons; but=the religious tendency of the past 
expressed itself more specially by |hewing out temples in solid 
rocks. Many of these carved temples are at Bhandak, Winjhasar, 
Deolwara, Ghugus and Chikli. 


Limestone—Limestone occurs 04 km. north-north-east of 
Purkepar village, about 6 km east of Nawargaon. The occur- 
rence is 16 km west of Alewahi railway station. The stone is 
fine grained and pink in colour. Limestone also occurs at 
Mardha and dolomite at Niljai. Limestone extending over 
several square kilometres m Chandrapur district, may yield many 
million tonnes, but the limestone docs not appear to be of any 
commercial importance, because of its impure  seliceous and 
lateritic character. However, some of the massive quartzites 
occurring between Somanpalli and Dongargaon may be analysed 
so as to assess their suitability for commereial purposes. 


Clay.—Occurrences of several pits of white clay have been 
recorded in reserved forest area on both sides of the Chandraput- 
Allapalli road, about 1.6 km, east of Kothari. The clay occurs 
in patches of varying sizes; some of them measure about 83,613, 
33,445, 16,722.5 and 8,361 sq. metres in extent. Another fairly, big 
patch is scen along the Kuklai nala, The quality of the clay is 
variable from deposit to deposit. Calour varics from pure white 
to various tints of brown and red. The pure white varicty gives 
a whitish to greyish colour after firing. The plasticity is variable 
and the clay stands up to 1300 c, Shrinkage varies from nil to 
5 per cent. The reserves are estimated at 921,000 tonnes. Parts 
of the area having this clay have been leased out. 


In the collieries worked near Chandrapur town from Durgapur 
to Lalpet, a fire clay bed occurs varying in thickness from 1.50—- 
3.70 m. The felspathic Kamthi sandstone near Bhandak has 
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decomposcd sulliciently, for the clay resulting from the alterna- CHAPTER 1, 
tion of the constituent felspars to be concentrated by levigation General. 
and washing and is being used in local potterics for the prepara- — Gzonoey. 
tion of carthenwares. Following occurrences of fire-clay in the Mineral 
Kamthi sandstone of the Wardha Valley coal field have also been Resources. 
noted ; (1) near Isapur clay is found in an area measuring about 

365 m in length and 68.6 m in width, (ii) about 1.6 km north 

of Ballarshah, there are several small pits where clay is being 

quarried, (iii) 4 km. west of Junana there is a patch of clay mea- 

suring about 91.0 m in length and 18.0 m in width in the forest, 

(iv) a small patch on the western outskirts of Kothari; (v) an 

outcrop of white clay near Katali on the bank of the Wardha 

river, and (vi) an exposure in a railway cutting ncar mile post 

765 on the narrow gauge of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 


- ° . . . . - 
The climate of this district is characterised by a hot CLIMATE, 

; 1 Dip je : : . Seasons. 

summer, we'l distributed rainfall during the south-west 

monsoon season and ‘general dryness except in the rainy season. 

The cold scason is from December to February. This is follow- 

ed by the hot scason from Mareh,to May. The south-west mon- 

soon season is fiom June to September Octoher and November 

constitute the post-monsoon. season. 


Records of rainfall in the district are available for 18 stations Rainfall. 
for periods ranging from 12 to 94 years. The details of the rain- 
fall at these stations and for the district as a whole are given in 
tables | and 2. The average annual rainfall in the district is 
1,420.2 mm. (55.91 inches). The rainfall in the district generafl 
increases from the west towards the ‘east and varies from 1,184.8 
mm (46.65 inches) at Warora to 1,826.5 mm. (71.92 inches) at 
Murumgaon, The rainfall during. the south-west monsoon 
months, June to September, constitutes about 89 ‘per cent of the 
annual rainfall. July is the rainiest month, The variation in 
the rainfall from year to year is not large. During the fifty year 
period 1901 to 1950, the highest annual rainfall amounting to 
136 per cent of the normal occurred in 1938. 1920 was the year 
with the lowest annual rainfall which was only 50 per cent of the 
normal. In the same 50 year period the annual rainfall was less 
than 80 per cent of the normal in 9 years, two of which were 
consecutive. Considering the rainfall at the individual stations 
it is found that two consecutive years of such low rainfall occurred 
once each at 7 out of 18 stations and three consecutive years of 
such low rainfall occurred once at Chimur during the same fifty 
year period. It will be scen from table 2 that the annual rainfall 
in the district was between 1,000 and 1,600 mm = (39.37 and 
62.99 inches ) in 36 years out of 50. 


On an average there are 63 rainy days (i.e; days with rainfall 
of 2.5 mm-—- 10 cents or more) in a year in the district. This 


*The section on ‘Climate’ is contributed by the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India, Poona. 
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number, varies from 59 at Warora and Ghorajheri to 72 at 
Murumgaon. 


The heaviest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in 
the district was 337.3 mm (13.28 inches) at Armori on Septem- 
ber 5, 1910. 


There are three meteorological observatories in the district, one 
each at Brahmapuri, Chandrapur and_ Sironcha. While the 
records at Chandrapur extend to a long period ot years, Brahma- 
puri observatory was started only recently and the observatory at 
Sironcha has about 10 years of data. The data of Chandrapur 
and Sironcha may be taken as representative of the northern and 
southern parts of the district, respectivaly. After October both 
day and night temperatures decrease progressively till December 
which is the coldest month, In the northern parts of the district, 
the mean daily maximum temperature in December is 28.2° C 
(82.8° F) and the mean daily minimum 11.6° C (52.9° F). The 
mean daily maximum in the southern half of the district is 
29.6° C (85.3° F) and the mean daily minimum 14.6° C (58.3° F). 
During the cold season, cold ;spells affect the district in association 
with the passage of western. disturbances across north India. 
The minimum temperature on ‘such occasions may go down 
occasionally to about 3° C (37.4° F) in the northern parts of the 
district and to about 8° C (464° F) in the southern parts of the 
district. Temperatures rise rapidly after February till May which 
is the hottest month of the year. The mean daily maximum 
temperature in May is about 43.0° C (109.4° F) and the mean daily 
minimum is about 28 or 29° C (82.4 or 84.2° F). The heat in 
summer is intense during the day especially in the northern parts 
of the district. Occasionally the day temperature rises up to 47° 
or 48° C (116.6 or 118.4° T°). The. afternoon heat is sometimes 
relieved by thundershowers. With the onset of the south-west 
monsoon in the district by about the middle of June the tempe- 
ratures decrease appreciably and the weather becomes more 
pleasant. Early in October when the south-west monsoon with- 
draws from the district the day temperatures increase a little and 
a secondary maximum is reached in October. Later both day and 
night temperatures decrease progressively. The decrease in night 
temperatures is rapid. The highest maximum temperature 
recorded at Chandrapur was 48.3° C (118.9° F) on May 16, 1912. 
It was 46.7° C (116.1° F) at Sironcha on May 27, 1954 and June 8, 
1953, The lowest minimum tempcrature recorded at Chandrapur 
was 2.8° C (37.0° F) on January 10, 1899 and 7.8° C (46.0° F) at 
Sironcha on January 3, 1951. 


The air is generally dry over the district except during the 
south-west monsoon scason when the humidity exceeds 70 per 
cent. The summer months are the driest when the relative 
humidity in the afternoons is between 20 and 25 per cent. 

The skies are heavily clouded to overcast during the south-west 


monsoon season. In the rest of the year skies are lightly clouded 
or mostly clear. an 
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Winds are generally light with some increase in wind force 
during the latter part of the summer season and in the south-west 
monsoon season. In the post-monsoon and cold seasons winds 
blow mostly from directions between north and east. In the first 
half of the summer season winds gradually change over to direc- 
tion between east and south and by May winds from directions 
between south-west and north-west become more common. 
During the south-west monsoon season the winds are mainly 
from the south-west or west. 


In association with monsoon depressions which originate in the 
Bay of Bengal and move westwards the district experiences strong 
winds and widespread heavy rain. Less frequently storms and 
depressions from the Bay of Bengal during the post-monsoon 
months also affcct the weather over the district. Thunderstorms 
occur in all the months, their incidence being the highest during 
the monsoon season and lowest during the cold season. 


Tables 3, 4 and 5 give the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and special.weather phenomena, respectively for 
Chandrapur and tables 3 (a), 4 (a) and 5 (a) give similar data for 
Sironcha. 
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TABLE No. 2 
FREQUENCY OF ANNUAL RAINFALL IN THE DISTRICT 
(Data 1901— 1950) 
Range in mm. No. of years Range in mm. No. of years 

(2) (3) (4) 
701-—~800 2 1301—1400 8 
801—900 2 1401--1500 AP 9 
901—1000 ! 150!—~1600 ee 8 
1001-—1100 4 1601—1700 3 
1101—1200 3 1701— 1800 3 
1201-1300 4 1801—1900 o6 ! 


1901—2000 ss 2 
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Chandrapur district is the richest district in the State in respect CHAPTER 1, 

of forest wealth. The forests range from well known valuable General. 
teak of Allapalli to low quality miscellaneous ones of Warora and _ Forrars. 
are spread over an area of 18,290.58 km’ (70,262 sq. miles) which 
makes 69,99 per cent of the total geographical area of the district 
as against the average of 17.56 per cent for Maharashtra State. 
The district has the largest proportion and extent of the forests 
in the State. Of the total area, 7,560.21 km? (2,919 sq. miles) are 
under reserved forests and 10,730.37 km’ (4,143 sq. miles) under 
protected forests, Steps are now in progress to constitute the 
latter as reserved forests under Chapter IT of the Indian Forest 
Act, 1927, 


For the purposes of administration, the forests are divided into 
six divisions, vtz., (i) South Chandrapur, (ii) Central Chandrapur, 
(iii) West Chandrapur, (iv) East Chandrapur, (v) Allapalli and 
(vi) Bhamragarh, All the divisions work under the Conservator 
of Forests, Chandrapur Circle. To exercise a strict supervision 
over the forests and for efficient management, these six forest 
divisions have been sub-divided.into 41 ranges which are further 
divided into 102 rounds and 590 beats. The area falling within 
each range has been enumerated in Chapter 13, 

Scientifically these forests belong to southern tropical dry Orie Coon, 
deciduous forests as per Champion’s classification. In other 
words, the forests of this district, come under teak producing 
zone of the country. But in its natural growth teak is confined 
to small areas scattered throughout the district, the biggest block 
being in the vicinity of Allapalli. Rest of the forests grow mixed 
crop of miscellaneous species, 1.e,, economically unimportant or 
less important species, such as atin (Terminalia Tomentosa), bija 
(Plerocarpus marsupium), tendu (Diospyros melangxylon), dhawra 
(Anageissus latifolia), moyain (Lanuea grandis), mohwa (Madhuca 
latifolia), aonla (Emblica officcinalis). Along bigger nalas and 
rivers kusum (Schleichera trijuga) and anjan (Terminalia arjuna) 
are invariably found. Besides the abovementioned common 
species, other species that are found scattered or in small compact 
patches are kekda (Garguga pinnata), kasai (Bridelia squanmosa), 
kara (saccopetalum tomentosum), parad (steresspermum suaveb- 
bens), haldu (Adina cordifolia), semal (bombax malabarica), salai 
(Boswellia serrata), tiwas (Ougenia dalbergioides) depending on 
the microclimatic and edaphic factors. In areas where due to 
local reasons the moisture conditions get. very much drier and 
soil gets comparatively hardened, pia (butea monosperma) 
prevails. In degraded soil, khair (Acacia catechu) becomes 
prominent. Stereulia urens is found on low hilly tracts. 


The understorey in the above forests is formed on ghont 
(Zizuphus xylohyra), bor (Ziziphus jujuba), dhaman (Grewia 
tilitaefolia), achar (Buchanania latifolia) and the like. Bamboos 
(Dendrocalamus strictus) also need a special mention as common 
associate in the understorey in teak as well as some of the mixed 
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forests. The bamboo forests in the distric occupy an area of . 
4,258.478 km* (1,644.20 sq. miles). Quality varies from poor to 
good. Good quality bamboos are found in the remote areas of 
east Chandrapur division and also on better areas of Allapalli, 
Bhamragarh and West and Central Chandrapur divisions. Poor 
quality bamboos occur over major parts of West and Central 
Chandrapur divisions and Rajura sub-division. Bamboos in this 
district have flowered gregariously around 1940, The new crop has 
yet to get established particularly in parts of Kothari, Chandra- 
pur, Moharli, Mul and Warora Ranges. 


Mature bamboos provide an excellent raw material for paper 
pulp. At present there is only one paper mill (Ballarpur Paper 
and Straw Board Mill) in this part of the State. But the areas 
worked by this mill form only a small part of the total area. 
Large areas still remain to be fully exploited. This together with 
recently planted cucalyptus which provides short fibre, provide 
ample scope for the development of paper industry in the dis- 
trict. 


Dikamali (Gardenia gumiflera), Karonda (Carrisa), Cleroden—- 
dron and helicateris are common shrubs covering the ground in 
the forests of this district. Vitex and) Dodonia dwell on drier 
eroding soils, 


The common climbers are palashel (Butea suberosa), mahul 
(Bauhinia vahilli), kukudranj (Ventilago Calyculata) and eront. 


Tn the natural forests the rule of “survival of the fittest” pre 
vails unless the natural ‘environment is interferred by human 
agency. Left to themselves the forests under the influence of 
natural environments which include climate, rainfall, soi) condi- 
tions ahd the micro-organisms may not necessarily have a 
healthy growth that can be’ usefully or advantageously employed. 
Again some of the essential specics may not grow in the quantity 
that would meet the requirements. In such a state the forests 
would be more of a liability than an asset. To avoid this and to 
utilise the forests to the fullest extent, the scientific management 
was applied to these forests after the Forest Department under- 
took the control of forests in 1879, In the beginning the low 
demand and paucity of trained staff were the main limiting 
factors in the application of these principles on a full scale. But 
with the passage of time, the changed circumstances have per- 
mitted the spread of departmental activities on scientific lines, 
At present the scientific management consists of preparation of 
working plans for different forest tracts, regeneration of worked 
areas and realisation of sustained forest revenue. Depending 
upon the type of forests, terrain and the demand for forest pro- 
duce, the following systems are prescribed in different working 
plans in the district. 


(1) Conversion to uniform by periodic blocks—The natural 
forests represent all Age Classes. Such a forest is no doubt diffi- 
cult to work, because each individual tree or groups of trees 
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require different treatment. Moreover the fellings in such forests CHAPTER 1. 
result in sacrifice of young crop and ultimately culminates in General. 
giving low returns. In order to bring the forests under complete Forests, 
series of age gradation over the whole forests or in blocks, this Management. 
system is adopted. It comprises clearfelling with natural or arti- 

ficial regencration. It is adopted in better quality forests such as 

Allapalli, Pedigandam, Aheri, Dhaba, Markhanda, Sironcha, 

Chandrapur and Kolsa ranges. 


(2) Selection invprovement or selection-cum-improvement  fell- 
ing system-—This system is adopted in the remote forests and 
also the hilly tracts from where the exploitation of economically 
less valuablo species involves prohibitive costs. Forests of Alla- 
palli, Bhamragarh, parts of Sironcha and hilly area of East 
Chandrapur division fall in this category. Besides the above 
tracts, this system is applied in the areas which have been over 
exploited in the past and which need careful working before they 
are worked under regular system. Forests in West Chandrapur 
division, Kothari and Markanda ranges and Rajura sub-division 
are examples of this type of working. 


(3) Coppice with reserves.—-This is a typical system adopted in 
Vidarbha region and with it in this district, It is applied to 
areas which arc capable of producing small sized timber and fire- 
wood only. Most of the forests in the plains which have facili- 
ties for transport or which adjom thickly populated habitations 
are worked under this system: Forests of West Chandrapur and 
Central Chandrapus divisions are worked accordingly. 


(4) Clearfelling and plantations—Under the working plans this 
method was adopted for areas! which were capable of prodficing 
valuable timber but which were covered with mixed forests of 
small value as also the areas where the regeneration of the valu- 
able species was inadequate. Areas in Chandrapur. Kothari. 
Allapalli and Pedigundam were earmarked with this object. But 
the old outlook was changed in plan era and under Five Year 
Plan schemes large areas are being taken up for plantations in 
addition to plantations of valuable species such as teak  planta- 
tions of industrially important species like semal (Salmalia mala- 
barica), eucalyptus and bamboos. 


Large number of nurseries have been established and are being 
maintained to ensure adequate supply of plants for these planta- 
tions. The most important of these are ‘Chandrapur, Zaran, 
Markanda, Allapalli and Kamalapur. 


(5) Bamboo working.—Formerly bamboos were exploited by 
local people for their clomestic needs or for manufacture of small 
articles of cottage industries. The establishment of a paper mill 
at Ballarshah opened a new vista for working of the vast bamboo 
forests of this district. A number of felling series have been 
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allotted to the paper mill to supply raw material. Bamboo 
forests are worked on four years’ cycle. The rules observed in 
felling are as under :— 


(2) All dead bamboos are removed from the clump. 


(vi) Ali plants (bamboos) of less than one year age and eight 
bamboos of more than one year age evenly scattered in the 
clump are retained in the felling. 


(#1) Other plants are felled and removed. 


(iv) When bamboos are cut the stumps are not Jess than one 
foot or more than 1'4 feet in height. 


(6) Others—Besides the above working systems, species like 
semal {Salmaiia malabarica) and khair (Aeacia Catechu) are 
worked scparately to feed match wood and katha industries 
respectively, 


The district contributes. an average forest revenue of Rs, 1.60 
crores annually to the public exchequer. The expenditure 
incurred annually on different activities amounts to Rs. 62 lakhs, 


The district is naturally endowed with good potential of water 
resources. It is traversed by five perennial rivers, the Wardha, 
the Wainganga, the Pranhita, the Indravati and the Godavari— 
all measuring about 480, kilometers, and 14 small seasonal rivers 
and their tributaries. Besides these fluvial water, there are four 
reservoirs, Ghorajeri (2,413 acres), the Asola-Mendha (4,644 acres), 
the Nalleshwar (1,097 acres); and)\Nav Talao (1,000 acres). In 
addition, there are nearly, as many as, 12,000 tanks including 
the puddles known as “bodi”, all varying considerably in their 
dimensions, but having a total water surface area of about 
41,000 acres. Out of these, only 4,000 tanks are considered to be 
perennial and the rest are either short or long seasonal. Tahsil- 
wise distribution of perennial tanks is as follows: 


Chandrapur si 480 
Warora ies 327 
Brahmapuri eis 1,282 
Gadhchiroli ses 1,289 
Sironcha so 88 
Rajura re 30 


In consideration of the total water resources, the district 


occupies the second highest position in the State, next to 
Bhandara. 
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The important varieties of 


Scientific Name 


(1) 


commercial 
naturally in the water resources of the district, are as follows: 


fishes, occurring CHAPTER 1. 


General, 

FisH AND 

Local Name FIsHERIES. 
(2) List of Fishes. 


(1) CARPS 


Family— Cyprinidae 


Oxygaster clupeoides (BL) 
Oxygaster Bacaila (Ham.) 
Chela atpar (Ham.) .. 

Chela laubuca (Hiam.) 

Danto devario (Ham.) 

Danio dequipinnatus (Mc clell) 
Barilius bendalisis (Ham.) 
Barilius barna (Ham.) 
Osteobrama vigorsit (Sykes) 
Osteobrama cotio (Ham.) 
Aspidoparia morar (Ham.) .. 
Rasbora daniconius (Ham.) «: 
Esomus danrica (Ham.) 
Punttus ticto (Ham.) 

Puntius sophore (Ham.) 
Puntius Kolus (Sykes) 

Puntius amphibia (V7) 

Tor tor (Ham.) 


Puntius sarana (Ham.) 
Thynnichthys sandkhol (5 Lo) 
Cirrhinus cirrhosa (BL) : 
Cirrhinus reba ([am.) 
Labeo fimbriatus ( BI.) 

Labeo calbasu (Ham.) 

Labeo potatl (Sykes) .. 
Labeo bata (Ham.) .. 
Labeo boggut (Sykes). . 
Garra mullya (Sykes) 

Labeo Rohita (Ham.) 


Alkut, Chela or papadt 

Chelliah 

Bonkuaso 

Bankac 

Bankuaso, Duthrie 

Noolatoo 

Fohra 

Bahri 

Gollund, Koli 

Koti, Mucknee 

Chilwa, Pichla, Gultht 

Khowh’, Gane, Kanheri 

Kurriah, Dahwiee 

Potiah, Gadar, Karvari 

Karvari, Potiah 

Kolis, Kolashi 

‘Bhondgi 

Masta, Mahaseer, Khavala or 
Varsa. 

Dhodar Poshti 


Narain, Varis Rava or Ger 
Rewali, Dongra 

Tambir 

Kanoshi 

Dotondi 

Bata 

Gohria 

Patharchat 

Rohu 


(2) LOACHES 


Famtly— Cobitidae 


Le pidocephal ichthys yuntea (Ham.) 


Nocmacheilus botia (fam.) 


Gurgutchi 
Teli, mura, Benta 


(3) CAT-FISHES 


Family—Clartidae 


Clarias batrschys (L.) 


Wagur, Magur 
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Family—-Saccobranchidae 
Heteropneustes fossilis (Bl) .. .. Seenghan, Talia, Singhee 
Family—Siluridae 


Wallago attu (Schn.) sit .. Shivada Daku 
Ompak bimaculatus (Bl.) .. .. Gugh 


Family--~Schiletdae 


Eutropiichthys vacha(Ham.).. .. Butchua 

Ailia coila(Ham.) .. os .. Banse putti, ‘‘ Bamboo leaf” 
Pseudeutropius atherinoides (Bl.)  .. Puttahre 

Clupisoma garua (Ham.) .. .. Batkri 

Pangasius pangasius (Ham.) .. Sellum 

Silonia silondia (Ham.) i .. Stlond 


Family Bagaridae 


Mystus aor (Ham.) .. hs ..- Shingalu, singharee 
Mystus seenghala (Sykes) — .. .»  Shengata 

Mystus vittatus (Bl.).. y <. Tengra 

Rita Pavimentata (Val.) |. .. Chagra 


Family-—Stsoridae 
Bagarius bagarius (Ham.) ... .. “Goonch, Bodh Masa 
(4) KNIFE-FISHES. 
Family—Notopteridae 


Notopterus nototerus (Pallasp) .. Moh, Patola 
Notopterus chitala (Ham.) .. .. Chitul, chalat 


Family —Clupeidae 
Gonialosa manmina (Ham.) .. Mackundi 
(5) EELS 
Family—Anguillidae 
Anguilla bengalensis (G. and H.) .._  Tamboo machli, Ahir 
(6) GAR-PIKES 
Family Belonidae 


Xenentodon cancila (Ham.) .. .. Bogla, Chacha, Mutra 
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(7) GRAY-MULLETS CHAPTER J, 
G 1. 
Family Mugilidae Bacon ee 
FISHERIES, 
Rhinomugil corsula (Ham.) .. .. Arvari List of Fishes. 


(8) SNAKE-HEADED FISHES OR MURRELS 


Family—-Ophicephalidce 


(Channidae) 
Channa marulius (Jtam.) .. .. Phul Murral 
Chana Striatus ( Bi.) eh ..  Murral 
Channa punctatus ( Bi.) o .. Dhok, Gurrai 
Channa guchua (Ham.) ss .. Dhok. 


(9) PERCHES AND THEIR ALLIES 
Family—-Mandidae 


Nandus nandus (Jlam.) “ ..  Bhibsi, Dudar Machli 
Badis badis (Ham.) ; ry Ke 


(10) GLASS-FISHES 


Family-— Ambassidae 


Ambassis nama (/1am.) Fi w. ‘Chandva 

Ambassis ranga (/1am.) a .. Chander, chandua, Kanghi, 
Machh. 

Ambassis baculis (Ham.) — .. .. Chandee, Chandva, Kanghi, 
Machin. 


(11) GOBIES 
Family---Gobiidae 


Glossogobius giuris (Flam... .. Kharpa, Bulla, Ghasara 


(12) THE SPINY EELS 


Family—-Mastocembelidae 


Mastocembelus pancalus (Ham.) ..  Vam 
Mastocembelus armatus (Lac.) .. Fam of Tambu 
Macrognathus aculeatum (BL) .. Gatchee 


The bulk of the commercial catch from the rivers, reservoirs 
and deep tanks, comprise mainly murrels and catfishes which, 
although may be highly esteemed for flesh, are not economical 
from the point of view of fish-culture as they are highly 
carnivorous. 

A-179~4-A 
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Fishing for prawns, Macrobrachium malcomsoni in the peren- 
nial rivers forms an important feature of fisheries activity. The 
fishery is conducted during the period April-June, mainly at 
Sironcha on the Pranhita river where the catch is estimated to 
yield 10,000 kg. of prawns, and on a small scale at Bamani and 
Ghugus villages on the Wardha river, Naigaram, Kaleshwar, 
Somnar, and Konapatt on the Godavari river. 


The most common gear used for fishing is the cast net, locally 
called as Borjal. The other types of nets that are in vogue are 
(i) Pelani—a hand-net, (ii) Zapa, (iii) Tangad—a drag net, with a 
mesh varying from 3”—4” at different places in the district and 
(iv) Zorali—a type of a drag net. Netting for fish on larger scale 
is undertaken by fishermen by Ataki—gill nets, mostly in large 
reservoirs, Fishing by rod and line is also pursued by fishermen 
and is also employed by pcople interested in sport-fishing, main- 
ly for murrels, using either live frogs or live fishes as suitable 
baits, Prawn fishing is mainly conducted by cast nets. 


The material used for fabricating nets is cotton twine of 
different specifications. Some fishermen use nets of local hemp 
made from bark of plants. But-inthe recent years, the fisher- 
men have realised the better utility of synthetic fibres, such as 
nylon, terylene ctc., and are progressively replacing cotton twine 
with synthetic fibres. These materials, being comparatively 
much costlier than cotton twine, the department encourages the 
replacement by giving proportionate subsidy to the fishermen. 


Besides netting’ for fish, traps made of bamboo strips called 
Bende, are used as fixed contrivances in the form of funnel 
shapes, at the corners of the rice-fields, where water generally 
drains off, to catch smalt sized fishes. This type of fishing is 
mostly practised at Bhadrawati,.Mul, Sindewahi and Warora. 


The main craft (boat) that is used by the fishermen for fishing 
is locally called Donga, which is a dug-out canoe, costing about 
Rs. 200 or so. The Department of Fisheries has one boat, with 
an outboard engine, at Gadmoushi tank, to conduct deepwater 
fishing with the help of the members of the fishermen’s co- 
operative society at Sindewahi, 

There are about 13,000 fishermen, of whom only 5,000 are 
principal workcrs, solely depending on fishing. They belong to 
the following sub-castes :— 

(1) Dhoniar, (2) Bhoi, (3) Kewat, (4) Palewar Bhoi, (5) Bha- 
nara, (6) Kahar, (7) ‘Machhindra or Macchinde, (8) Bastala, 

(9) Bendore, (10) Zingo Bhoi and (11) Gadde Bhoi. 


The district is bounded by Yeotmal and Wardha on the west 
and Bhandara on the north while east and south regions are 
adjoining the borders of Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. 
Tt seems to be singularly rich in natural vegetation and resources. 
There are a number of rivers flowing through the district and it 


*The section on Snakes is contributed by Dr, P. J, Dearas, Bombay. 
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is full of deep forests. The ancient rulers were Gond Rajas and CHAPTER 1. 
a large number of population in the Bhamragarh, Gadhchiroli  Geyieral. 
and Aheri regions consist of Gonds. This statement bears signi- — Swaxes. 
ficance because in all these areas, nearly every village has a per- 

son who is supposed to have some charm to cure snake-bite show- 

ing that snake-bite cases are quite frequent. The communica- 

tions in the hinterland are not adequate and as such it is likely 

that the mortality may be quite high. The Gods worshipped by 

these people belong to the snake group as a image of Mahadeo 

indicated and it is quite likely that the cobra is regarded as a 

sacred snake. However the image of Mahadeo all over the area 

was a very common phenomenon observed even near human 
habitations. The deep waters of the Pranhita river near Sironcha 

and rocky coast near about, are ideal for the prevalence of 

pythons, The entire district therefore is full of snakes and they 

are apparently secn in villages and towns more during the rainy 

season, Thcy are locally called as taras in the district. The 

most common poisonous snake that is well known by all in the 

district is the cobra, while every one also knows the non- 
poisonous snake as the checked keel-back locally called as 

Diwad. The snakcs of the “district-are enumerated below :— 


Family: Typhlopidae. 


Typhlops Sp: This is a small blunt snake often found in decay- 
ing vegetation in the forest and mountainous regions. The scales 
on the body cover each other, unlike a worm where they are 
across the body. It does not grow beyond 15 em. (6 inches) and 
is often mistaken to be a thick worm. The colour is brown and 
it is absolutely harmless. It normally feeds on decaying matter. 


Non-Poisonous. 


Family: Boidae. 


Eryx conicus: This snake is variously called Mandhol or 
Dutondya or Malvan in the area. It grows to about 25 cm. 
(10 inches) in length and three quarters of a metre (2/4 feet) in 
girth. The tail is very blunt and the scalation makes an impres- 
sion that there are mouths at both the ends. This is a false im- 
pression. The snake is brown with faint brown patches or irre- 
gular deep yellow raarks all over the body. In fact, these 
patterns often times raake the villagers mistake it to be the 
young one of a Pythor.. It feeds on rats, frogs, lizards and when 
cornered, bites viciously. 


Eryx johni: Another Sandboa is found in the black soil region. 
This snake is uniformly decp brown and has no patches at all. 
It is longer than the Eryx contcus and very docile. In fact, 
many of the snake charmers often keep this snake for a show. 
It also has a very blunt tail, 


Lycodon-Sp.: This wolf snake is very common in the locality. 
Both Lycodon and Oligadon have been recovered from houses in 
Chandrapur proper. These snakes-are harmless but are unfortu- 
nately mistaken to be Krait because of the white bands on the 
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brown body. In the case of Krait, the central row of scales in 
the mid-dorsal region is hexagonal and the scales beyond the 
vent are not divided. This is not the case with wolf snakes. 
These snakes stay in the gardens eating frogs, lizards and rats 
and are helpful to the gardeners in controlling the vermin. 


It is likely that Uropeltis may be present in the forest region 
round about Sironcha. This purple black snake with yellow 
specks measurcs about 9”, Its tail is blunt but has a transverse 
ridge meant for digging. It also has rough spikes in the tail 
region. It is a primitive snake which often is seen at high alti- 
tudes, and. moist vegetation, It is very nice to look at because 
of the brown, yellow and grey colourations on a deep pink or 
brown body. 


Python molurus: This snake which, in northern regions is 
called Ajgar is known as Chiti in the south. It is met with in 
water shade areas of the forest region, particularly in the areas 
where rocks jet out into water, That is why it is said to be 
found in some numbers in the regions adjoining the Pranhita 
river near Sironcha. The snake\is deep brown with variegated 
yellow patches all over the body. The head region is pink with 
a faint whitish pink lancet, shaped mark on the skull. The 
snake has small abdominal cross scales and near the vent has two 
anal spurs which indicate the rudiments of past limbs. These 
spurs can cause serious injuries by scratching. The snakes grow 
to about 4 metres (14 fect) in length and may be 60 cm. (2 feet) 
in girth, when full-grown, It has very powerful muscles by 
which it strangulates the prey to death before it feeds on them. 
It has been observed to kill quite big animals like a goat, stag 
and even a boar in Bhamragarh areca. Local people hunt these 
snakes and probably they cat them.too. 


Family: Colubridae. 


Ptyas mucosus: This rat snake is found all over the arca.. It is 
yellow with black patches more in the tail region. It has been 
seen to grow more than three metres (10 feet). It is very agile 
and has been observed to jump on trees also. One of the curious 
habits of this snake is to tie a knot by its tall on whatever object 
it comes across, It is quite likely that the snake may be tying 
this knot against thin trees when lying in wait for rats. The 
snake is locally called Dhaman and is a great friend of farmers in 
as much as it reduces the number of rats by feeding on them. 
Many people unfortunately mistake this to be a poisonous snake 
and kill it. 


Natrix Piscator: This checkered keel-black snake is all over 
the district near ponds or accumulations of water. It grows to 
1.37 metres (4% feet) in Iength and has, on an ash-coloured body, 
black squares or stripes which gives it the peculiar name of 
checkered keel-black. Sometimes ash colour gives an impression 
of olive green, particularly during the rainy season. It feeds 
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primarily on frogs and avoids human interference, but when 
cornered, it attacks fiercely and can cause serious physical 
injuries, 


Natrix stolela: This snake is buff coloured with white spots 
and a number of longitudinal thin brown strips all over the body. 
Jt is predominantly found during the rainy season all over the 
area. It is so docile that one could handle it without any danger. 
It has been observed that during monsoons, a large number of 
them are collected probably to convert into food in the tribal 
areas of this district. These snakes are thin and do not grow 
beyond three quarters of a metre (214 feet). They are absolutely 
harmless. 


Dryophis nasutus: In the southern region this snake is called 
Yel. In the northern regions, it is called Harantol or Sarptol. 
This is a long parrot green snake growing to more than one and 
a half metre (5 fect) in Jength and having a markedly pointed 
long head. [t has the peculiar habit of remaining twined on 
vegetations, keeping the head separate as if to hypnotise the prey. 
The triangular head often times continues to shake and many a 
time people have been unaware of the, snake on a tree till the 
head has come right up to the nose. — The bite of the snake is 
painful though is not poisonous enough to kill a human being. 
It feeds on sparrows and on other ‘smaller birds but could be 
handled with care. It is more seen in places of dense vegetation 
or on top of green trees. 


Family: Elapidae. 


Naja naja---This is a very common snake all over the district. 
It is found more near human habitation than in the interior of 
the forest. The length of one such ’snake in Sironcha was report- 
ed to be 2.13 metres (7 feet), This snake can never be mistaken 
hecause of the spreading of the hood which is seen in no other 
snakes, There are spectacle marks on the hood and 3 faint dark 
stripes on the under surface of the hood. These two characteris- 
tics will always distinguish this snake from any other snake. 
Apart from this, the snake hisses before striking a prey. Though 
it is a poisonous snake, it avoids human approach, but if dis- 
turbed, it will attack with ferocity, even pursuing the victim to 
some distance. The poison of this snake is neuro-toxic. The 
snake is worshipped during the rainy season and there are some 
images of the snake in some remote temples of the district. 


Bungarus cacruleus: ‘This snake is called “Dandekar” in the 
district, though sorne people understand it by the word Manyar. 
It is steel bluc in colour with white cross bars all along the body. 
The central row of the dorsal scales is hexagonal and the scales 
beyond the vent are complete. It is a very timid snake growing 
to about 1.22 metres (4 fect) in length. It occurs in crevices 
between stones and often times in the thatch, It is highly 
poisonous and the poison is neuro-toxic. 
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Bungarus fasciatus: In the forest regions of Bhamragarh this 
banded krait is sometimes found in the plantations. This snake 
has yellow and black cross stripes all over the body and the tail 
end is very blunt. It is highly poisonous and the local people 
call it Ahiraj. lt was curious to note that this snake is not dis- 
turbed if present near agricultural farms. Jt is believed that it 
eats other snakes, so that the farmer remains free from snake 
nuisance in the region. 


Family: Viperidae, 


Vipera russella: This snake, locally known as Ghonas, is seen 
more in the northern regions of the district. Some people call it 
Chitu, but this is a mistaken name. It grows to 1.22 metres 
(4 feet) in length, is brown in colour and has three rows of deep 
brown elliptical spots all over the body. The head is triangular 
and the scales on the head are very small. It hisses very loudly 
and continuously. The fangs are 14” long and lie tucked on the 
sides of the jaw inside a sheath. It is very vicious and can strike 
in any direction. The venom is vaso-toxic. 


Echis carinatus: This snake; whichis so common in Ratnagiri 
district, is also seen in some numbers during the rainy season in 
the areas that have red soil, The local people call it Dhul Nagin. 
It does not grow to more than 0.46 metre (18 inches) in length. 
It has brown. spots on the body and a white arrow shaped 
mark on the head. It moves ‘sideways and can jump while 
striking. The poison may not kill the victim immediately, but 
he suffers by secondary reactions. The poison is vaso-toxic. 


Trimeresurus graminious: This leaf green snake is met with 
among bamboo plantations where it is very nicely camouflaged, 
It has a triangular head and, does not grow heyond 60 cm, (2 feet). 
Often times, the bamboo cutters are bitten by these snakes. It 
is curious to note that this snake has a small pit near the nose 
which is supposed to give the snake the indication of tempera- 
ture changes. Rats and lizards form the main source of food 
for this snake. The poison of this snake is also vaso-toxic. 


In Chandrapur district large area is covered with forests which 
form. undisturbed tracts with a very sparse population, mostly of 
aboriginals. Naturally these forests with the luxurious vegeta- 
tion are a favourable haunt of a large variety of wild animals 
that naturally belong to such forests. 


Of the wild animals the tiger, bagh, or sher (Panthera tigris) 
are found to inhabit the dense forests and sheltcred valleys in 
the hilly areas, In the summer they take refuge in the cool and 
hidden places in the vicinity of stagnant pools of water which 
are generally not haunted by human beings. The most favourite 
habitat of the tigers are areas near Kolsa, Moharli, Piperkhute, 
Kanhargaon, Allapalli, Somanpalli, Bhamragarh, Asola, Ekara, 
etc. Tigers of fairly large size generally measuring 10 feet and 
above in length inhabit the arcas. The tigers help to keep down 
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the otherwise bursting population of ‘deer and wild pigs under CHAPTER 1. 
biotic control. A stray village cattle is frequently a victim of General. 

these tigers. Occasionally regular cattle lifters are reported in wiry Animate 
areas where they scare villagers and the village cattle is killed by — anp Bios. 
the tigers. Man-caters are practically unknown. 


The Panther, Gulbagh, tendua (Panthera pardus) is also found 
in similar localitics as that of the tigers. However, they are more 
confined to the areas near villages in the forest tracts. They are 
fairly of a large size. Their number appears to be more as com- 
pared to that of the tigers. Cattle lifter panthers are common. 


The sloth bear, Bhalu Rich or Aswah (Melursus ursinus) is 
found generally all over the forest tract and is much feared 
by the local villagers on account of its habit of . unprovoked 
attack. It is more confined to open grassy forests, rocky areas 
and areas with fruit trees such as ber, Mohawa etc. Well known 


places of its occurrence are near Pahami, Botezari, Agarzhari and 
Kanhargaon, ete. 


The wild dogs, Jangli Kutta;, Ran-Kutra (Cuon alpinus) are 
quite abundant and are met with in areas near Khadsinghi, 
Tadoba. Moharli, Kanhargaon and Pedigundam. Generally they 
remain in packs and chase herbivorous animals like Sambhar 
and Chital tor their prey, 


The other carnivorous animals found in this district are the 
Jackal, Kolha or Shial (Canis aureus), the hyaena, Lakkar bagha, 
(Hyaena hyaena) the wild cat and ran manjar (Felis chaus). 


The herbivorous animals found in this district present a great 
variety and abundance in numbers. Bison (Gaur, Bibos gaurus) 
is the largest of the herbivorous animals. They are found in 
lierds or sometimes an isolated bull comes across in areas near 
Kolsa, Moharli, Allapalli and Pedigundam. It occurs in good 
numbers and particularly so in the hilly areas of Pedigundam 
range. But due to the frequency of heavy epidemics of rinder- 
pest, their number seems to fluctuate considerably. The wild 
buffalo, Janglt bhatse, (Bubalus bubahs) used to be noticed 
occasionally in small herds around the Mirkalu tank near Alla- 
palli, where they migrated in small numbers from the adjoining 
Bastar forests of Madhya Pradesh during spells of hot weather. 
This tract is rather the limit of their migrational habitat. The 
deer species arc more or less localised to the lower slopes of hilly 
tracts and to the plain forest. They are found in abundance in 
Moharli, Kolsa, Mul, Kanhargaon, Charpala, Karampani and 
Patanil areas. The Sambhar (cerrus unicolor) particularly is very 
common in denser parts whereas more open areas abound in 
Chital (Axis). Restricted to certain areas in  Khadsanghi, 
Moharali, Kolsa, Kanhargaon and Pedigundam occurs the four 
horned antelope jungli bakri (Tetracerus quadricornis). The 
mouse deer {Muoschiola memira) is common in hilly parts of 
Bhimaram and Pedigundam. On the other hand the Blue Bull, 
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Nilgai, (Boselaphus tragocamelus) is fairly common in the plain 
open grassy forest arcas. The barking deer, bherki ( Muntiacus 
munliak), the Indian Gazellla, Chinkara, Gazella the small deer 
and the antelope though not very common are present in these 
forests. Even the swamp deer, Burasingha, (Cervus duvauceli) 
was occasionally reported in the Allapalli forests, some two 
decades back. The black bucks, harina, (Antelops cervicapra) 
are noticed in thorny and open forest of isolated blocks bounded 
on all sides by villages ncar Khadsangi and Rajura. Their num- 
ber, however, is very small. The Indian wild bears, Suar (Sus 
cristatus) is quite common all over the forest areas and adjoining 
cultivated tracts, 


Langur Monkey or commonly called as Bangur makad or 
bundar, Semnopithecus entellus is present in large number in 
the forest. 


There are also such other animals as hare, Khargosh, Lepus 
(nigricollis ruficaudatus), Flying squirrels (Petromys fimbriatus), 
Porcupines, Salrim Hystrix leucura, Pangolin (Manis Crassican- 
data) and the Indian Ratcl, bijeo (Mellivora capensis). 


The peafowl, Mor (Pavo crtstatus) is the most noticeable and 
fairly abundant bird in the forest areas. Grey jungle fowl, 
Jangli murgi (Gallus Sonnerali) is common in the bamboo 
forests, Spur fowl (Gallopordix spadieus) occurs in_ restricted 
areas such as those of Pedigundam range. Grey and _ painted 
partridges, titar (Francolinus, spp.) abound in the open grassy 
areas along with a varicty of quails, bater, coturnix coturmx. The 
population of aquatic birds is limited due to small water spread 
in the tanks particularly in the dry and hot period of the year. 
Even then whistling teal (Dendrocygna javanica), common teals 
(Nettapus coromandelianus) are usually found in summer while 
during the winter varicty of species of ducks, (Sarkidiornis Spp.) 
are found in the tanks. The snipes (Capella gallinago) are seen 
in the rice fields and around. Green pigeons, hariyal (Phoenico 
prerus Crocopus) are found in large flocks all over the district in the 
cold season. 


In this district an area of 45.57 sq. miles around Tadoha lake is 
constituted as a national park in which complete protection is 
given to the existing wild life. Most of the wild animals found 
in the forest areas of the district are met with in this park. The 
herds of Chital, Sambhar, Blucbull, bisons, wild boars are often 
seen round the lake. Occasionally a tiger, panther or a sloth 
bear is also noticed. The birds are also found in large numbers 
around the lake in addition to crocodiles and different varieties 


of fish. 


CHAPTER 2—HISTORY* 


AS NO EXCAVATION OF ANY OLD SITE IN THIS District WAS YET GHAPTER 2. 
BEEN UNDERIAKEN, pre-historic antiquitics are rarcly known. 
Some palacolithic implements have indeed been collected from History, 
Khair in this district, Apart from these, the oldest vestiges of ANCIENT PErrop, 
habitation in this district also are in the form of dolmens and 
other sepulchral monuments which are noticed at some placcs such 
as Kelzar, Caimursi and Vagnak. These require to be excavated and 
studied scientifically. They are thus described by Hislop— 


“They are found chiefly as barrows surrounded by a circle Pre-History. 
of stones, and as stone boxes, which, when complete, are styled 
kistvaens, and when open on one side, cromlechs. The kist- 
vaens, if not previously disturbed, have been foynd to contain 
stone cofhns and urns.” 


Such sepulchral monuments are generally found to contain copper 
and bronze weapons, tools and earthen vessels. Some scholars find in 
these copper and bronze objects traces of the migration route of the 
Vedic Aryans. This culture is supposed to be later than that of the 
Indus Valley, of which no traces have yet been noticed in Vidarbha. 


With the advent of the Aryans we get more light on the past 
history of this region. It was then covered by a thick jungle. 
Agastya was the first Aryan who crossed the Vindhya and fixed 
his hermitage on the bank of the Godavari. This memorable 
event is commemorated in the mythological story which represents 
Vindhya as bending before his guru Agastya when the latter appro- 
ached him, he sage asked the mountain to remain in that con- 
dition until he returned from the south, which he never did. 
Agastya was followed by several other sages whe established their 
hermitages in different regions ofthe south. They were cons- 
tantly harassed by the original inhabitants who are called Raksasas 
in the Rdmdyana, ‘These shapeless and ill-looking monsters 
testify to thetr abuminal character by various cruel and _ terrific 
displays. They itnplicate the hermits in impure practices and 
perpetrate greatest outrages. Changing their shapes and_ hiding 
in the thickets adjoining the hermitages, these frightful beings 
delight in terrifying the devotees. They cast away the sacrificial 
ladics and vessels; they pollute the cooked oblations, and utterly 
defile the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures inject 
frightful sounds into the cars of the faithful and austere hermits. 
At the time of the sacrifice they snatch away the jars, the flowers, 
the fuel and the sacred grass of these sober-minded men’, ” 


*The section on Ancient Period is contributed by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. V.V; 
Mirashi, Nagpur, while the rest of the Chapter is contributed by Dr. B. K. Apte, 
University Centre of Post-Graduate Instruction and Research, Panaji, Goa. 

I Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, quoted in the previous edition of the Nagpur 
District Gazetteer. 
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In course of time a Jarge kingdom was founded in this region 
by king Vidarbha, the son of Rsabhadeva. His capita] was 
Kundinapura in the Amravati district, which is still known by its 
ancient name, The country came to be known as Vidarbha after 
the name of its first ruler. Agastya married his daughter Lopa- 
mudra. He is ‘the Seer’ of some hymns of the Rgveda. His 
wife Lopamudra is also mentioned in Regveda I, 179, 4, though 
Vidarbha is not mentioned therein. The country became well- 
known in the age of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. Bhima, 
who is called Vaidarbha (1.e., the king of Vidarbha), is mentioned 
in the Attareya Brahmana (VII, 34) as having received instruction 
regarding. the substitute for Soma juice. The Brhaddranyaka 
Upanisad mentions the sage Kaundinya of Vidarbha. Among 
those who asked questions about philosophical matters in the 
Prasnopanisad, there was one named Bhargava from Vidarbha. 
The Ramdyana in the Uttarakdnda states the story of king Danda 
in whose time Vidarbha was devastated hy a violent dust-storm. 
Danda was a son of Ikévaku and grandson of Manu, He ruled 
over the country between the Vindhya and Saivala mountains 
from his capital Madhumantar~ Fé led a voluptuous life and once 
upon a time, violated the daughter of the sage Bhargava. The 
sage then cursed the king that his whole kingdom would be 
devastated by a terrible dust-storm. The whole country between 
Vindhya and Saivala extending over a thousand yojanas was 
consequently turned into a great forest which since then came to 
be known as Dandakaranya, It was in this forest that the Sudra 
sage Sambika was practising austerities, As this was an irreligious 
act according to the notions of those days, Rama beheaded him 
and revived the life of a Brahmana boy who had died prematurely. 
The place where Sambiika was practising penance is still shown 
on the hill at Ramtek (ancient) Ramagiri) about 45.062 kms. (28 
miles) from Nagpir. It is marked by the temple of Dhumreégvara. 
This tradition is at least 700 years old; for it is mentioned in the 
stone inscription of the Yidava king Ramacandra fixed into the 
front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the hill at Ramtek’. 
The Rdmdyana, the Mahabhdrata and the Purdnas mention 
several sacred rivers of Vidarbha such as the Payosni (Purnd), the 
Varada (Wardha) and the Vena (Wainganga) and name many 
holy places situated on their banks. The royal house of Vidarbha 
was matrimonially connected with several princely families of 
North India. The Vidarbha princesses Damayanti, Indumati 
and Rukmini, who married Nala, Aja and Krsna, respectively are 
well-known in Indian literature. Several great Sanskrt and 
Marathi poets from Kalidasa onwards have drawn the themes 
of their works from their romantic lives. 


According to tradition, Bhandak, an old place full of ruins in 
the Candrapir district, is identical with Bhadravati, the capital 
of king Yauvanaéva. He had a horse of the Shamakarna type, 
which is considered necessary for an ASsvamedha sacrifice. He 


¥ Ep. Ind., Vol. XXV, pp. 7-£. 
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wanted to perform the sacrifice himself, but as Yudhisthira also 
wanted to perform a similar sacrifice, for which he had not got 
a horse of the requisite type, Bhima defeated Yauvanasva and 
carried away the horse for the performance of his brother’s 
sacrifice, This story does not, however, find a place in the 
Mahabharata and was evidently concocted in later times, 


Coming to historical times, we find that the country of 
Vidarbha was included in the empire of the great Agoka, The 
thirteenth rock-edict of that great Emperor mentions the Bhojas 
as the people who follow his religious teachings. The royal 
family of Bhoja was ruling over Vidarbha in ancient times. Since 
then, the people came to be known as the Bhojas. A territorial 
division named Whojakata (modern Bhatkuli in the Amravati 
district ) is mentioned in a grant of the Vakatakas. An inscrip- 
tion issued from Cikkamburi (modern Cikmara) probably by the 
Dharmamahimdtra placed by Aégoka in charge of Vidarbha, has 
been found at Devtek in the Candrapiir district. It records an 
order promulgated by the Dharmamdhamdtra interdicting the 
capture and slaughter of animals., It is dated in the fourteenth 
regnal year evidently of Asoka. The inscription has since been 
mutilated as part of it seems to have been chiselled off to make 
room for a latcr record of the Vakataka king Rudrasena I as 
shown below’. 


After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B. C. 
the imperial throne in Pataliputra (Patna) was occupied by the 
Senapat Pusyamitra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty. His son 
Agnimitra was appointed Viceroy ef Malwa and = ruled from 
Vidiéa, modern Besnagar, a small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha, 
which had seceded from the Maurya Empire during the reign of 
one of the weak successors of Agoka, was then ruled by Yajfiasena. 
He imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, who was a rival claimant 
for the throne, The sister of Madbavasena escaped to Malwa 
and got admisston as a hand-maid of the queen under the name 
ot Malavika to the royal palace. Agnimitra, who had espoused 
the cause of Madhavasena and had sent an army against the king 
of Vidarbha, fcll in love with Malavika and married her, The 
Malava army defeated the king of Vidarbha and _ released 
Madhavasena. Agnimitra then divided the country of Vidarbha 
hetween the two cousins, each ruling on one side of the Varada 
(Wardha), Eastern Vidarbha thus comprised Wardha, Nagpar, 
Bhandara, Candraptr, Seoni, Chhindwara and Balaghat districts. 
It_was bounded on the east by the country of Daksina Kosala 
(Chhattisgadh). From the Mahabharata also we learn that the 
province of Venakata bordered on that of Kosala. Venakata 
comprised the territory on both the sides of the Vena or Wain- 
ganga. The story of Malavika forms the plot of the play Mala- 
vikagnimitra of the great Sanskrt poet Kalidasa. 


TD 
* Mirashi, C..J., Vol. V, p. 23. 


2 Ibid., Vol. V, pp. If. 
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Kalidasa does not state to what royal family Yajfiasena and 
Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere 
else. Still, it is possible to conjecture that they may have been 
feudatories of the Satavahanas. From the Hathigumpha inscrip- 
tion at Udayagiri near Bhuvanegvar, we learn that Kharavecla, the 
king of Kalinga, who was a contemporary of Pusyamitra, sent 
an army to the western region, not minding Satakarni. The latter 
evidently belonged to the Satavahana dynasty as the name occurs 
often in that family. Kharavela’s army is said to have penetrated 
up to the river Kanhabenna and struck terror in the hearts of 
the people of Rsika.!. The Kanhabenna is the river Kanhan, 
which flows about 10 miles from Nagptr. Kharavela’s army, 
therefore, invaded Vidarbha. He knew that as the ruler of 
Vidarbha was a feudatory of king Satakarni, the latter would rush 
to his aid. When Vidarbha was thus invaded, the people of 
Rsika (Khandes), which bordered Vidarbha on the cast, were 
naturally terror-stricken. No actual engagement seems, however, 
to have taken place and the army retreated to Kalinga perhaps 
at the approach of the Satavahana force. 


The Satavahanas, who are called Andhras in the Purdnas, held 
Vidarbha for four centuries and a half from circa 200 B.C. te 
A.D. 250, Their carlicst inseriptions, however, which record their 
performance of Vedic sacrifices and munificent gifts to Brahmanas, 
are found in the Poona and Nasik districts. Towards the close 
of the first century A.D. they ‘were ousted by the Saka Satraps 
from Konkan, Gujarat and Maharastra. From the inscriptions 
of Nahapana, one of these Satraps, and his son-in-law, Rsabhadatta 
in the caves at Nasik and Junnar, we know that Nahapana ruled 
over a large territory extending from Ajmer in the north to Nasik 
in the south and from Kathiawad in the west to Malwa in the 
cast. Until recently it was) nor known that Vidarbha also was 
occupied by the Kgatrapas; but in 1964 a pillar inscription was. 
discovered in the Bhandara district of Vidarbha which recorded 
the setting up ot a sculptured pular (Chdyd-stambha) in honour of 
the Mahdkgsatrapa Rupiamma in the hermitage of sages at Pawni 
on the bank of the Waingang’i. His title Mahdksatrapa indicates 
that he probably belonged to the Saka race like Nahapina and 
Rsabhadatta’. 


The Kgatrapas were soon ousted from Vidarbha as from western 
Maharistra by the Satavahana king Gautamiputra Sitakarni, 
His inscriptions have not indeed been found in Vidarbha, but 
in oné of the Nagik cave inscriptions which he got incised after 
his victory over Nahapina, he is described as Bendkataka-svdmi 
the lord of Benaikataka’. No satisfactory explanation of the 
expression was possible until the discovery of the Tirodi plates 
TEp. Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 71-f. Jayaswal and R.D.Banerjee’s reading Musika in 


line 4 of this inscription is incorrect. Barua reads Asika, which seems to be correct: 
For the identification of this country, see 4,B.O.R.I., XXV, pp. 167-£. 


2'The record is under publication in the Nagpur University Journal. 
3Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 65-f. 
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of the Vakataka king Pravarasena II’. ; As shown below, these 
plates record the grant of a village in the Benakata, which 
evidently comprised the territory on both the banks of the Bena 
or Waingang#, now included in the Balaghat and Bhandara 
districts. Gautamiputra seems to have overthrown the Maha- 
ksatrapa Kumara or his successor and was ruling over the country 
of Benakata before he reconquered Western Maharastra from the 
Saka Satrap Nahapijna. n 

Gautamiputra was a very powerful: king whose kingdom 
extended from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal and com- 
prised even Miilwa, Kathidwad, and parts of Rajputina in the 
north. His son Pulumavi was similarly the undisputed master 
of the Deccan. Yajfiagri also, a later descendant of the family, 
retained his hold over the whole territory as his inscriptions and 
coins have been found in the Thana district in the west and the 
Krsna district in the cast. Two hoards of Sdtavahana coins have 
been found in Vidarbha, one in the Brahmapuri tahsil’ of the 
Candrapiir district and the other at Tarha]a in the Mangrul tahsil 
of the Akola distr:c?®, The Brahmapuri hoard was examined by 
Dr. Hoernle, whe found. therein the co'ns of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, Pulumavi and Yajia Satakarni and some others with 
fragmentary legends, which he could not interpret satisfactorily. 
They have since been identified as coins of Skanda Satakarni, 
Karna Satakarui and Vijaya Satakarni. The Tarhala hoard, 
which was discovered in 1939, contained coins of as many as 
eleven kings, beginning from Gautamiputra Satakarni. Some of 
them such as (Cautamiputra) Satakarni, Pulumavi, Yajfiasri, 
Satakarni and Vijaya Sitakammi, are mentioned in the Purdnas 
while some others such as~Kumbha. Satakarni, Karna Satakarni 
and Saka Satakarmi are not known from any other source. These 
hoards show that the Satavahanas retained their hold over 
Vidarbha to the last. 


The aforementioned place Bhandak scems to have risen into 
prominence in the Sitavahana age. It must have been a very 
large place, extending about two miles from north to south and 
one mile from east to west, which would give a circuit of six 
miles. The town occupics the top of a low broad plateau of rock 
thinly covered with soil. Towards the west are the picturesque 
hills of Wijiisan, which have caves of the second or third century 
ALD., judging by che characters of the inscriptions carved therein’, 
Cunningham referred some of the later inscriptions to the Gupta 
period or even to the 7th or 8th century A.DS 


The SatavAhanas were liberal patrons of learning and religion. 
As stated above, the carly kings performed Vedic sacrifices and 
lavished gifts on the Brahmanas. Krsna, Gautamiputra, Pulumavi 
and Yajnagti excavated caves and donated villages to provide for 

a Oe ee 


*Mirashi, C.L.I., Vol. V, p. 49. 

2P.A.S.B. for 1895, pp. 1lé-f. 

Tee tite 7n Indology, Vol. TIT, pp. 34-f. 
+Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. UX, pp. 122 and 125. 
s[bid, Vol. IX, p. 126. oe 
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the maintenance, clothing and medicine of the Buddhist monks. 
The Sattasai, an anthology of 700 Prakrt verses is, by tradition, 
ascribed to Hala of the Satavahana dynasty. 


About A. D, 250 the Satavahanas were supplanted by the 
Vakatakas in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a Brah- 
mana named Vindhyaégakti I, who is mentioned in the Puranas’ 
as well as in an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta’, The Pusvinas 
mention Vindhyagakti, the founder of the dyndsty. His son 
Pravarasena I ruled over an extensive part of the Deccan. He 
performed several Vedic sacrifices including four Asvamedhas and 
assumed the title of Samrat (Universal Emperor). According to 
the Purdnas he had his capital at Purika, which was situated at 
the foot of the Rksavat (Satpuda) mountain’, He had four sons, 
among whom his empire was divided after his death. Two of 
these are known from inscriptions. The eldest son Gautamiputra 
had predeceased him. His son Rudrasena I held the northern 
parts of Vidarbha and ruled) from  Nandivardhana, modern 
Nandardhan, near Ramtck. He had the powerful support of the 
king Bhavaniga of the Bharagiva dynasty, who ruled at Padma- 
vatl near Gwalior and whoo was his maternal grandfather’. 
Rudrasena J was a fervent. devotce of. Mahabhairava. He had no 
regard for the ahimsd precepts of Asoka. He caused some portion 
of the aforementioned Devtek inseription of Asoka’s Dharma- 
mahdmdtra to be chiselled and’ got his own record incised in its 
place. It proclaims the construction of his dharma-sthana at 
CikkamburiS 


Rudrasena I was followed by his-son Prthivisena I, who ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
During his reign this branch of the Vakatakas became matri- 
monially connected with the illustrious Gupta family of North 
India. Candragupta I|—Vikramaditya married his daughter 
Prabhavatigupta to Prthivisena I’s son Rudrasena IJ, probably 
to secure the powerful Vakataka King’s help in his war with the 
Western Ksatrapas. Rudrasena II died soon after accession, 
leaving behind two sons Divakarasena and Damodarasena alias 
Pravarasena II. As neither of them had come of age, Prabhavati- 
gupta ruled as regent tor the elder son Divakarasena for at Icast 
thirteen years’. She seems to have been helped in the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom by military and civil officers sent by her 
father Candragupta II. One of these was the great Sanskrt poet 
Kalidasa, who, while residing at the Vakataka capital Nandi- 
vardhana, must have visited Ramagiri (modern Ramtek), where 
the theme of his excellent lyric Meghaditta seems to have 
suggested itsclf to him’. 


'D.K.A., pp. 48 and 50. 

2Mirashi, C.IS., Vol. V, pp. (04-f. 

3D.K.A., p. 50. L accept Jayaswal’s reading Purikam Canakdii ca vai in place of 
Purim Kdncanakam ca vat. 

4Mirashi, C.I.J., Vol. V, p. 10. 

sIbid., Vol. V, p. 2. 

6Ibid., Vol. V, p. 6. 

TIbid., Vol. V, p. liv. 
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Prabhavatigupta has left us two copper-plate inscriptions. 
The earlier of them. though discovered in distant Poona, origi- 
nally belonged to Vidarbha’. It was issued from the then 
Vakataka capital Nandivardhana’ and records the dowager 
queen's grant of the village Danguna (modern Hinganghat) to a 
Brahmana after offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat (i.e., 
Ramacandra) on Karttika Sukla dvadda&, evidently at the time of 
the pdrand after observing a fast on the previous day of the 
Prabodhini Ekddasi. Some of the boundary villages can still be 
traced in the vicinity of Hinganghat. 


Divikarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He 
was succeeded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, 
assumed the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He 
had a long reign of more than thirty years and was known for 
his learning and liberality. More than a dozen land-grants made 
by him have come to light. One of them was found at Wadganv 
in the Candrapir district’. It was of 400 nivartanas of land and 
was made by Pravarasena I] to a Brahmana residing at Ekar- 
junaka. The land was in the village Velusuka, which was situat- 
ed in the Supratistha ahdra_or sub-division. It lay to the east of 
Grdhragrama, to the south of Kokilara, The plates were issued 
from the royal camp on the bank of the river Hiranya in the 
tenth regnal year. Most of these localities can still be identified. 
The territorial division Supratistha in which the donated village 
was situated comprised parts of the Hinganghat, Warora and 
Yavatmal tahsils of the Wardha, Candrapir and Yavatmél dis- 
tricts, respectively. The village Velusuka has now disappeared. 
its ra being taken by Cinemandal. Grdhragrama, Niligrima, 
Kadambasaraka and Kokilara, which “bounded the donated 
village on the four sides are identical with Gadeghat, Nilajai, 
Kosara and Khairi, respectively) “(he river Hiranyd is modern 
Erai, which flows through the Warora tahsil. Ekarjunaka is 
modern Arjuni on the left bank of the Erai, 


Another grant of Pravarasena Il made at the instance of his 
mother Prabhavatigupta in the nineteenth regnal* year is also 
noteworthy. The plates recording it were issued from the feet of 
Ramagirisvamin i2.e., God Ramacandra on the hill of Ramagiri) 
and record the grant which the queen-mother made as on the 


previous occasion v2z., after observing a fast on the Prabodhini 
Ekddasi. 


Pravarasena IT founded a new city which he named Pravara- 
pura, where he shifted his capital some time after his cleventh 
regnal year. Some of his later land-grants were made at the new 
capital. He built there a magnificert temple of Ramacandra 
evidently at the instance of his mother, who was a devout 


Ybid., Vol. V, p. 7. 
2Loe. cit. 

3fhid., Vol. V, pp. 33-£. 
4Ibid.. Vol. V. pn. 33-£. 
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worshipper of that god. Some of the sculptures used to decorate 
this temple have recently been discovered at Pavnar on the bank 
of the Dham, 9.656 kms. (6 miles) from Wardha, and have thus 
led to the identification of Pravarapura with Pavnar’. 


Pravarasena II is the reputed author of the Setubandha, a 
Prakrt kavya in glorification of Ramacandra, This work has 
been greatly praised by Sanskrt poets and rhetoricians. Accord- 
ing to a tradition recorded by a commentator of this work, it was 
composed by Kalidasa, who ascribed it to Pravarasena’. Pravara- 
sena is also known from some Prakrt gdthds, which were later 
interpolated in the Gathasaptasati’. 


Pravarasena If was succeeded by his son Narendrasena, during 
whose reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala king Bhavadatta- 
varman. The latter penetrated as far as the Nagpiir district and 
even occupied Nandivardhana, the erstwhile Vakataka capital, 
The Rddhapur plates record the grant which Bhavadatta had 
made while on a pilgrimage to Prayaga‘. The plates were issued 
from Nandivardhana, which was cvidently his capital at the 
time. In this emergency the ‘Vakatakas had to shift their capital 
again. They moved it*.to .Padmapura near Amegafv in the 
Bhandara district. A fragmentary inscription, which was pro- 
posed to be issued from Padmapura, has been discovered at the 


village of Mohalla in the adjoining Durg district of Madhya 
Pradesh’. 


The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarbha for a long 
time. They were ousted by Narendrasena’s. son Prthivisena I. 
who carried the war into the enemy’s territory and burnt and 
devastated their capital Puskari, which was situated in the Bastar 
district’. Prthivisena, taking advantage of the weakening of 
Gupta power, carried his arms to the north of the Narmada. 
Inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghradeva have been found in 
the former Ajaigadh and Jaso States’. 


The elder branch of the Vakataka family came to an end 
about A.D, 490. | The territory under its rule was thereafter 
included in the dominion of the other or Vatsagulma branch, to 
which we may now turn. 


The Vatsagulma branch was founded by Sarvasena, a younger 
son of Pravarasena I. It also is known to have produced some 
brave and learned princes. Sarvasena, the founder of the branch, 
is well-known as the author of another Prakrt kavya called Hari- 
vijaya, which has, for its theme, the bringing down of the Pari- 
jita tree from heaven®, This kdvya has received unstinted praise 


'Tbid., Vol. V, p. tx f. 

2[bid., Vol. V, liv f. 

3Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. 1, pp. 81-f. 
4Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 100-f. 

5Mirashi, C.I.J., Vol. V, pp. 76-f. 

6Ep, Ind., Vol. XX1, pp. 153-£. 

7Mirashi, C.I.J., Vol. V, pp. 89-£. 

8Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 99-f, 
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from several eminent rhetoricians. The last known king of this 
branch was Harisena, who carved out an extensive empire for 
himself, extending from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal 
and from Malva to the Tungabhadra’. 


The causes which led to the sudden disintegration of this 
mighty Vakitaka Empire have not been recorded in history, but 
the last chapter of the Dasakumdaracarita of Dandin, who flourish- 
ed only about 125 years after the fall of the Vakatakas, seems to 
have preserved a living tradition about the last period of Vaka- 
taka rule. It seems that Harisena’s son, though intelligent and 
accomplished in all arts, neglected the study of the science of 
politics (dandaniti). He gave himself up to the enjoyment of 
pleasures and indulged in all ‘kinds of vices, neglecting the 
affairs of the State. His subjects imitated him and led a vicious 
and dissolute life. Finding this a suitable opportunity, the crafty 
ruler of the neighbouring Asgmaka country, sent his minister’s 
son to the court of Vidarbha. ‘The latter ingratiated himself 
with the king and egged him on in his dissolute life. He also 
decimated his forees by various. means. Ultimately when the 
country was thoroughly diserganised,.the ruler of Agmaka insti- 
gated the ruler of Vanayasi (North Kanada district) to invade 
Vidarbha. The king of Vidarbha called all his feudatories to his 
aid and decided to give battle to the enemy on the bank of the 
Varada (Wardha). But while he was fighting with the forces of 
the king of Vanavasi, he was treacherously attacked in the rear 
by some of his feudatories and was killed on the battle-field’. 
Thus ended the Vakataka kingdom after a glorious rule of two 
hundred and fifty years. 


The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their age 
the Vaidarbhi r:ti came to be regarded as the best style of poetry 
as several cxcelient works were then produced in Vidarbha. 
Three of the caves at Ajanta, viz., the two Vihdra caves XVI and 
XVII and the Caitya cave XIX, were excavated and decorated 
with paintings in the time of Harisena*, Several temples of 
Hindu gods anc goddesses were also built. The ruins of one of 
them have come to light at Pavnar', Others are known from 
references in copper-plate grants. 


The Vikatakas disappear from the stage of history about 
A.D. 550, when their place is taken by the Kalacuris of Mahis- 
mati, modern Maheévar in Central India. They also had a large 
empire extending from Konkan in the west to Vidarbha in the 
cast and from Malva in the north to the Krsna in the south. The 
founder of the dynasty was Krsnaraja, whose coins have been 
found in the Amravati district in Vidarbha. He was a devout 
Se ee 

1Mirashi, C.J.2,, Vol. V, p. xxxi. 

2Ibid., Vol. V, pp. xxxii f. 

3]bid., Vol. V, pp. Ixv £. 

4Ibid., Vol. V, pp. Ix £. 
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worshipper of Mahesvara (Siva). That Vidarbha was included 
in his Empire is shown by the Nagardhan plates of his feudatory 
Svimiraja dated in the Kalacuri year 322 (A.D. 573)’. These 
plates were issued from, Nandivardhana, which seems to have 
maintained its importance even after the downfall of the Vaka- 
takas, Svamiraja probably belonged to the Rastrakita family. 


About A.D. 620 the Kalacuri king Buddharaja, the grandson 
of Krsnardja, was defeated by Pulakcsgin If of the Early Calukya 
dynasty, who thereafter became the lord of three Mahdarastras 
comprising 99,000 villages’. Onc of these Mahiarastras 
was undoubtedly Vidarbha. The Rastrakiitas of Vidarbha, who 
were previously feudatories of the Kalacuris, transferred their 
allegiance to the Calukyas, and, like the latter, began to date 
their records in the Saka era. Two grants of this feudatory 
Rastraktita family have been discovered in Vidarbha—one dated 
Saka 615 was found near Akola’ and the other dated Saka 631 
was discovered at Multii’. They give the following genealogy: — 

Durgaraja 


Govindaraja 


Svanukaraja 


Nannaraja alias Yuddhasura 
(Known dates (A.D. 693 and 713) 


About the middle of the eighth century A.D, the Early Calu- 
kyas were overthrown by the  Rastrakiitas. No inscriptions of 
the Early Calukya have been found in Vidarbha, but their 
successors, the Rastrakiitas have Ieft scveral records. The earliest 
of them is the copper-plate inscription of Krsna I discovered at 
Bhandak in the Canda district and dated in the Saka year 694 
(A.D. 772)'. It records the grant of the village Nagana to a temple 
of the Sun.in Udumbaramanti, modern Rani Amravati in the 
Yavatmal district. Thereafter, several grants of his grandson 
Govinda [If have been found in the Akolé and Amravati dis- 
tricts of Vidarbha. Recently another grant of a later Rastrakiita 
king Govinda TV has been found at Anduri in the Akola dis- 
trict’. The Rastrakiitas of Manyakhcta and the Kalacuris of 
Tripuri were matrimonially connected and their relations were 
generally friendly. But in the reign of Govinda IV they became 
strained. The Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva I cspoused the cause 
of his son-in-law Baddiga-Amoghavarsa ITI, the uncle of Govinda 
IV, and sent a large army to invade Vidarbha. A pitched battle was 
fought on the bank of the Payosni (Piirna), 16.093 km. (10 miles) 
tT Se 


'Mirashi, C.I.J., Vol. IV, p. xlvi. 
2Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 611-f. 

3Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. I-f. 

4Ibid., Vol. XXIX, pp. 109-£. 

Sind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 234-f. 
6p. Ind., Volt. XIV, pp. 121-f. 

7This is under publication in Zp. Ind, 
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from Acalapura, between the Kalacuri and Rastrakiita forces in CHAPTER 2. 
which the former became victorious. This event is comme- 
morated in the Sanskrt play Viddhasdlabharipika of Rajaéekhara, 
which was staged at Tripuri in jubilation at this victory’ 


History. 
ANCIENT Periop 
Rastrakutas. ; 
The next Rasrrakita record found in Vidarbha is the Devali 
copper-platc grant of the reign of Baddiga’s son Krsna III, which 
mentions the wsaya (district) of Nagapura-Nandivardhana’. 
This is the carlicst mention of Nagpur in an inscriptional record. 


The Rastrakiuas were great builders. The Kailasa temple 
carved out of solid rock at Ellora is famous in the world. In 
Vidarbha also they built several magnificent temples. Those at 
the village Markandi in the Candrapur district, where the Wain- 
ganga takes a northern bend, are specially noteworthy. The 
most beautiful among these is the Markandeya temple dedicated 
to Siva. Cunningham has described it as follows: “The general 
style of the Markanda temple is like that of the Khajuraha 
temples, with three rows of figures all round, two fect three 
inches in height. In each of these rows there are 45 human 
figures, making 135 in the lower part_of the temple. Higher up 
than these there is a row’ of geese, and a row of monkeys, and 
above thesc there are four more rows of human figures. The 
whole surface of the temple is, in fact, literally covered with 
statues and ornaments. Altogether I counted 409 figures ; and 
there are about half as many Hons and elephants forming divi- 
sions between the human statues. About one half of the panels 
are given up to Siva and Parvati in various forms. There are also 
many subordinate female figures, some dancing, some playing 
musical instruments, and one holding a mirror, while putting 
antimony to her eyelids?” There is another temple dedicated 
to the ten incarnations of Visnu, andy therefore called the Daéga- 
vatara temple, which Cunningham places two or three centuries 
earlicr. ‘There are in all more than twenty temples of various 
sizes grouped round the main temple of Markandeya. 


The Rastrakiitas were succeeded by the Later Calukyas of Calukyas of 
Kalyani. Only one inscription of this family has been found in Kalyani. 
Vidarbha. It is the so-called Sitaébuldi stone inscription of the 
time of Vikramaditya VI‘. From the account of Vinayakrao 
Aurangabadkar this record seems to have originally belonged to the 
Vindhyasana hill at Bhandak. It is dated in the Saka year 1008 
(A.D. 1087) and registers the grant of some nivartanas of land 
for the grazing of cattle made by a dependent of a feudatory 
named Dhidibhandaka. Another inscription of Vikramaditya’s 
reign was recently discovered at Dongargahv in the Yavatmal 
district’. Jt sheds interesting light on the history of the 


IMirashi, C.7.7., Vel. IV, pp. Ixxx f. 
2Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 196. 
3Cunningham, 4.S.R., Vol. TX, p. 145. 
4Ep. nd., Vol. UE, 2p. 304-£.; Studies in Indology, Vol, 11, pp. 231ef, 
SEp. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 142+. 
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Paramara dynasty. It shows that Jagaddeva, the youngest son of 
Udayaditya, the brother of Bhoja, left Malva and sought service 
with Vikramaditya VI, who welcomed him and placed him in 
charge of some portion of Western Vidarbha, This inscription 
is dated in the Saka year 1034 (A.D. 1112). 


Though western Vidarbha was; thus occupied by the Later 
Calukyas, the Paramaras of Dhar raided and occupied some por- 
tion of eastern Vidarbha. A large stone inscription now deposit- 
ed in the Nagpur Museum, which originally seems to have 
belonged to Bhandak in the Canda district’, traces the genealogy of 
the Paramara prince Naravarman from Vairisirhha. It is dated 
in the Vikrama year 1161, corresponding to A.D. 1104-05, and 
records the grant of two villages to a temple which was probably 
situated at Bhandak ; for some of the places mentioned in it can 
be identified in its vicinity. Thus Mokhalipataka. is probably 
Mokhar, 80.47 km. (50 miles) west of Bhandak. Vyapura, the 
name of the mandaka in which it was situated, may be repre- 
sented by Vurginv, 48.280 km. (30 miles) from Mokhar. 


After the downfall ofthe Vakatakas there was no impcrial 
family ruling in Vidarbha. The centre of political power shifted 
successively to Mahismati, Badami, Manyakheta and Kalyani. 
Men of learning who could not get royal patronage in Vidarbha, 
had to seek it elsewhere.  Bhavabhiti, who ranks next to Kali- 
dasa in Sanskrt literature, was a native of Vidarbha. Jn _ the 
prologue of his play Mahadviracarita he tells us that his ancestors 
lived in Padmapura in Vidarbha. As stated above, this place 
was once the capital of the Vakatakas and is probably identical 
with the village of the same name in the Bhandari district. 
With the down-fall of the Vakatakas this place lost its import- 
ance. In the beginning of the eighth century when Bhavabhiti 
flourished, there was no great king ruling in Vidarbha. Bhava- 
bhiti had therefore to go to Padmavati, the capital of the Naga 
kings in North India, and had to get his plays staged at the fairs 
of Kalapriyanatha (the Sun-god at Kalpi)’. Later, he obtained 
royal patronage at the court of Yasovarman of Kanauj. Raja- 
S§ekhara, another great son of Vidarbha, was probably born at 
Vatsagulma, (modern Basim) which he has glorified in the 
Kavyamimamsé as the pleasure-resort of the god of love. He 
and his ancestors Akalajalada, Tarala and Surinanda, had to 
leave their home country of Vidarbha and to seck patronage 
at the court of the Kalacuris at Tripuri. Rajagekhara’s earlier 
plays, viz., the Bdlardmdyana, the Bdlabhdrata and the Karpii- 
ramanyari were put on boards at Kanauj under the patronage of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Later, when the glory of the Pratihdras 
declined as a result of the raids of the Kalacuri king Yuvaraja- 
deva I, Rajasekhara seems to have returned to Tripuri in the 


There is much uncertainty about the provenance of this inscription. See Hiralal’s 
Inscriptionsin C. P. and Berar, Second Ed.,p.1!. Hiralal thought that it belonged to 
Bilhari, but this is incorrect. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIII, p. 117, n. 3. 


2Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. 1, pp. 35-f. 
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train of the victorious conqueror. There his last play, the CHAPTER 2. 
Viddhasalabharijiké was staged in jubilation at the victory of 
Yuvarajadeva over a confederacy of southern kings led by Govinda Ascher Pensa, 
IV in the battle of the Payosni!, Another great poet of Vidarbha Calukyas of 5 
who had to go abroad in search of royal patronage is Trivikrama- “Kalyani. 
bhatta, the author of the Nalacampi, in which he has given us a 

graphic description of several towns, holy places and rivers of 

Vidarbha. He flourished at the court of the Rastrakita king 

Indra HI and is known to have drafted the two sets of Bagumra 

plates of that king, dated Saka 836°. 


History. 


In the Jas: quarter of the twelfth century A.D. the Yadavas of — yadavas. 
Devagiri came into prominence. They had been ruling over 
Scunadega in an carlier period as feudatories of the Later 
Calukyas, but Bhillama, the son of Mallugi, declared his indepen- 
dence and soon made himself master of the whole territory north 
of the Krsné. He then founded the city of Devagiri which he 
made his capital, His son Jaitrapaéla killed Rudradeva of the 
Kakatiya dynasty on the field of battle and released his nephew, 
whom he had put into prison;-Under Jaitrapila’s son Singhana 
the power of the family: greatly anereased. He annexed the 
Kolhapiir kingdom after defeating the Silahara king Bhoja in 
A.D. 1212. ‘The first inscription of the Yadavas found in Vidarbha 
helongs to the reign of Sitghana®. It is dated in the Saka year 
1133 and records the erection of a torana at Ambadapura in the 
Buldhana district of Vidarbha. Many of the victories of 
Singhana were won for him by bis Sendpati Kholeévara, who 
hailed from Vidarbha. He defeated Laksmideva, the ruler of 
Bhambhagiri (modern Bhamer in Khande§g), Paramara Bhoja of 
Cahanda (mode:n Canda or Candrapur) and Arjunavarmadeva, 
king of Malvi, and devastated. the capital of the Hoysalas. He 
even pressed as far as Varanasi in’ the north, where he put 
Ramapala to Hight, Kholesvara constructed several temples in 
Vidarbha and also established agraharas on the banks of the 
Payosni and the Varada. The former agrahdra is still extant 
under the name Kholapir in the Amravati district. 


Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krsna, whose inscrip- 
tion has been found in the temple of Khande&vara on a hillock 
on the outskirts of the village Nandganv in the Amravati 
district’. It is dated in the Saka year 1177 (A.D. 1254-55), and 
records the donations of some gadydnakas for the offerings of 
flowers at the ternple of Khandegvara. After Krsna’s death the 
throne was occupied by his brother Mahadeva, superceding the 
claims of the former’s son Ramacandra. Mahadeva annexed 


tMirashi, C.1.1., Vol. IV, pp. xxix £. 
2Ep. Ind., Vol. UX, pp. 24 £, 
3Ibid., Vol. XXI, pp. 127 f£. 


4G. H. Khare, Sources of the Mediaeval History of theDeccan (Marathi), Vol. I, 
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Konkan to his kingdom after defeating Someévara of the Silahara 
dynasty. He left the throne to his son Amana, but the latter 
was soon deposed by Ramacandra, who captured the impregnable 
fort of Devagiri by means of a coup d’etat. He is the last of the 
independent kings of Devagiri. He won several victories and in 
a grant of his minister Purusottama he is said to have driven out 
the Muhammedans from Varanasi and to have built a temple 
there, which he dedicated to Visnu’. A fragmentary inscription of 
his time is built into the front wall of the temple of Laksmana 
on the hill at Ramtek’. In the first half of it it describes the 
temples, wells and f#rthas on and in the vicinity of the hill, which 
it names as Ramagiri. The object of the inscription seems to 
have been to record the repairs done to the temple of Laksmana 
by Raghava, the minister of Ramacandra. Another inscription 
of Ramacandra’s reign was found at Lafiji in the Balaghdt district. 
It is fragmentary and has not yet been deciphered. 


In A.D. 1294 Alfa-ud-din Khilji invaded the kingdom of Rama- 
candra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Devagiri. 
Ramacandra was taken unwares:and could not hold out long. He 
had to pay a large ransom’ to the Muslim conqueror. He continu- 
ed, however, to rulé till A.D, 1310 at least; for a copper-plate 
grant which his minister Purusottama made is dated in the Saka 
year 1232*. He was succeeded by his son Sankaradeva some time 
in A.D, 1311. He discontinued sending the stipulated tribute to 
Delhi. He was then defeated \and slain by Malik Kaftr. Some 
time thereafter Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of Ramacandra raised 
an insurrection and drove ~ away the Muhammedans, but his 
success was short-lived. The Hindu kingdom of Devagiri thus 
came to an end in A.D, 1318: 


Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yadavas also extended 
liberal patronage to art and literature. During their age a 
peculiar style of architecture called Hemddpanti after Hemadri or 
Hemadpant, a minister of Mahadeva and Ramacandra, came into 
vogue. Temples built in this style have been found in all the 
districts of Vidarbha. In the Candrapiir district they exist in 
several places such as Amganv, Bhojeganv, Candpur, Curul, 
Ghosari, Mahavadi, Palebaras, Vaganak, Naleévar etc. Several 
learned. scholars flourished at the YAdava court. Among those 
who hailed from Vidarbha, Hemadri was the foremost. During 
the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of Srikaranddhipa or Head 
of the Secretariat. He was appointed Minister and Head of the 
Elephant Force by Ramacandra. He was as brave as he was 
learned and liberal. He conquered and annexed to the Yadava 
kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called Jhddi-mandala. 
Hemiadri is well-known as the author of the Caturvarga-cintéman 
comprising five parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, (2) Danakhanda, 


1]bid., Vol. XXV, p. 207. 
2Ibid., Vol. XXV, pp. 7-f. 
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(3) Tirthakhanda, ‘4; Moksakhanda, and (5) Parisesakhanda. Of 
these, the third and fourth khandas have not yet come to light. 
Hemadri’s work is held in great esteem and has been drawn 
upon by later writers on Dharmasgastra. Hemadri wrote on other 
subjects as well. [fe is the author of a commentary on Saunaka’s 
Pranavakalpa and also of a Sréddhakalpa, in which he follows 
Katydyana. His Ayurvedaraséyana, a commentary on Vag- 
bhata’s Astdngahrdaya, and Katvalyadipika, a gloss on Bopadeva’s 
Muktaphala are also well known. 


Hemadri extended liberal patronage to learned men, Among 
his proteges the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native of 
Vedapida (modern Bedod) on the bank of the Wardha in the 
Adilabad district of the former Hyderabad State. Bopadeva is 
said to have composed ten-works on Sanskrt- grammar, nine on 
medicine, one for the determination of the tithis, three on poctics 
and an equal number for the elucidation of the Bhdgavata doct; 


rine. Only cight of these are now extant, The Mugdhabodha,’ 


his work on Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 


Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas, 
Cakradhara, who propagated’ the Mahanubhava cult in that age, 
used Marathi as the medium of his religious teaching. Follow- 
ing his cxample. several of his followers composed literary works 
in Marathi. ‘They are counted among the first works of Marathi 
literature. Mukundaraja, the author of the Vedantic works 
Vivekasindhu anc Paramdmrta, and Jidneévara, the celebrated 
author of the Bhdvdrthadipika, a commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gitd, are the most illustrious writers of that age. 


The fall of the Yadavas-of Devagiri and the Kakatiyas of 
Warangal at the hands of AlA-ud-din Khilji marks a turning 
point in the history of the Deccan and the peninsular South. It 
was an event of extraordinary _ historical significance. On the 
one hand the immense wealth which Ala-ud-din carried from his 
Devagiri expeditions enabled him to accomplish his political 
designs at Delhi and on the other it paved the way for the 
domination of [slain to the south of the Deccan. In the aftermath 
of the tall of these two once mighty kingdoms, Devagiri and 
Wirangal, the Gouds of Candrapiir seem to have made their rise 
as a political powcr, 


The original scat of the Gond kings of Candrapir is considered 
to be Sirpar, twenty miles to the south-west of Candraptir proper, 
on the southern bank of the Painganga river, also known as 
Wardha here. From here they shifted their capital to present 
Ballargih and finally to Candrapiir of historic fame. A long list 
of the Gond Kings who ruled from these places is given by Major 
Lucie Smith in his Settlement Report of Canda District, 1869. 
When he was preparing the land revenue settlement report of 
Canda, 1863--.1869, he compiled a genealogy of the Gond Kings 
based on oral and written traditions which he had collected. 
According to the local Gond traditions there arose among them 
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a hero known as Kol Bhilla of great strength and wisdom. He 
rallied round the scattered Gond tribes and formed them into a 
sort of nation, teaching them how to extract iron from the ore. 
It is significant to note that Kol Bhilla while gathering the 
scattered Gonds together felt the need of teaching them the extrac- 
tion of iron from the ore, In order to carve out an independent 
kingdom for the Gonds it was necessary to teach them the use 
of iron for the manufacture of war weapons, which they probably 
did not know before. The political powers which surrounded the 
Gonds had known the use of iron long since. In the history of 
human civilization it is a well known fact that iron weapons gave. 
superiority to those who possessed them over their rivals having 
non-ferrous weapons. Kol Bhilla, therefore, ushered in a revolu- 
tion when he taught his Gond brethren the use of iron. It at 
once put the Gonds on par with the neighbouring political powers 
in the struggle for supremacy. 


Following Kol Bhilla, we have Bhim Ballal Sing, who is said 
to have established a Gond Kingdom with Sirpur as its capital. 
From Bhim Ballal the line of Gond Kings ruling over Candrapiir 
is as below : 


A.D. 

1. Bhim Ballal Sing 22 870-895 

2. Kharja Ballal Sing we 895-935 

3. Hir Sing we 935-970 

4. Andia Ballal Sing es 970-995 

5. Talwar Sing wv 995-1027 

6. Kesar Sing ... 1027-1072 

7. Dinkar Sing .. 1072-1142 

8. Ram Sing w» 1142-1207 

9, Surja Balla! Sing 

alias Ser Sah ... 1207-1242 

10, Khandakya Ballal Sah «-» 1242-1282 
‘11. Hir Sah .» 1282-1342 
12, Bhuma and Lokaba, Joint Rule ... 1342-1402 
13. Kondya Sah 1402-1442 
14. Babji Ballal Sah wes 4442-1522 
15, Dhundya Ram Sah ... 1522-1597 
16. Krsna Sah «1597-1647 
17. Bir Sah oH 1647-1672 
18. Ram Sih we 1672-1735 
19.. Nilkanth Sah . ~~ - 1735-1751 


Another genealogical list of the Gond Kings of Candrapir 
found with one Dhume family of Vani, District Yavatmal, in 
the service of the last two Gond Kings, tallies well with that 
compiled by Major Lucie Smith. The only difference in the list 
of the Dhume family is that the reign of the first King Bhim 
Ballal Sing is given between 890 and 915 A.D. and that of the 
last King Nilkanth Sah 1735 to 1743. The reigns of the other 
Kings also differ by about twenty years in the list’, 


™RCI. pp. 33—35. 
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The list shows that out of the total ninetecn Kings, six ruled 
for sixty years each, one for seventy and one for cighty years. 
The average reign of each king comes to 46.5 years. By any 
historical standard even a family blessed with good longevity 
cannot claim such a high average life over as many as nincteen 
generations. Of these nineteen Kings, the historicity of Nilkanth 
Sah, Ram Sah aud Babji Ballal Sah is beyond doubt. Ram Sih 
and Nilkanth $ah were contemporaries of Bhosale Raghuji I, and 
their reigns given in the genealogy can be-taken as more or less 
correct. The Ain-i-Akbari records that when the list of the 
territories of Akbar was compiled, a Gond prince Babji by name, 
was ruling at Candrapur. This is obviously Babji Ballal Sah of 
the list. On the evidence of Ain-i-Akbari Babji Ballal Sah could 
be taken to have ruled between 1570 and 1595 A.D. Retracing 
the four generations preceding Babji on the basis of twenty-five 
years for cach generation, we get the reign of Khandakya Ballal 
$ih the founder of the city of modern Candrapir from 1470 to 
1495. Working on this hypothesis back for nine generations 
we have the date of the founder of the Gond dynasty at Sirpur 
to be 1320 A.D. (1495 —9 x 251320). Let us see to what extent 
this date corrcsponds to the known~historical facts of the period. 


Babji Ballal Sin became a feudatory of the Moghal emperor 
Akbar and the Canda kingdom formed part of the Moghal 
territory, By 1598 Berdr had been annexed to the Moghal empire. 
The fort of Manikgadh was included in the new Subha of Berar. 
With the defeat of Ramadeva of Devagiri in 1296 by Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, the former among other things promised to cede the 
revenue of Kllicpir.? This was the beginning of the Muslim 
rule over Berar, In 1318 when the last of the Yddava rulers 
Harapaladeva fcll, the whole of Berar passed under the Khiljis 
though they could not hold it beyond 1320, themselves being 
defeated by the Tughlugqs’. 


The Yadava King Singhana II. ruled from 1210 to 1246, His 
general Kholeswar defeated a Paramar King of Candrapir 
recorded in the Ambe inscription. Cahanda has been identified 
with Candrapiir* the metropolis of the later Gond Kings. A 
stone inscription in old Marathi at Bhandak, sixteen miles to the 
north-west of Candrapiir mentions the renovation of a temple 
dedicated to Niiga Narayana by a Paramar King*. The evidence 
establishes Paramar rule in the region of Candrapir or Cahanda 
before it fell to the prowess of the Yadavas. In addition to the 
reference to Cahanda in the Ambe inscription of 1228 A.D., the 
inscription of Ramteck and Laiiji bear testimony to the Yaddava 
rule to the east of Berar. According to a tradition, Utnur in 
Andhra Pradesh, District Adilabad, was in olden times 


1PAGA. p. 20. 
2HCIP. DS., Vol. VI, p. 16. 
3HCIP. DS., Vol. VI, p. 46. 
4Khare G. H., Sources of Mediaeval History of the Deccan J., p. 64. 

(The Ambe inscription. Also see EJ. XXVI, p. 182. I. 27. is dated at 1228 A.D.), 
SHiralal, “‘Inseriptionsin C. P. and Berar No. 18,”’ pp. 15-16. 
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Vithalnagar named after the patron deity of the Yadavas, Visnu or 
Vithala. There are also some ruins of a Visnu temple at Utnur'’. 
Umur at the heart of the tribal country is not far away from 
Sirpiir, the original seat of the Gonds of Canda. The temple of 
Honakdev or Honakeswar twenty-five miles to the east of Mahur 
on the Paingangi dates from the Yiidava times. The inscription 
on the temple belonging to the last quarter of the thirteenth 
century is counted among the earliest known Marathi inscrip- 
tions. Further east at Jainat there are quite a few old temples. 
At Candir at the foothills of Manikgadh there are remains of 
old temples. To the south of Ballargah, at Rajura, there is an 
old temple of Somegwar. In the Mahanubhava literature, the 
territory to the east of Berar or Vidarbha formmg part of Gonda- 
vana is often referred to as, Zadi Mandal, meaning ‘wooded 
country’. The founder of the Mahanubhava Sect speaks of his 
visits to the Gonds in his autobiography dated around 1275 A.D? 
Thus, inscriptional, monumental and literary evidence leaves no 
doubt about the Yadava rule at and around Candrapiir. 


In 1307, Malik Naib Kaftr-invaded Devagirj on the pretext of 
collecting tribute from Ramadeva its ruler, who had failed to pay 
it as agreed to in the previous expedition. Ramadeva was taken 
a prisoner to Delhi and subsequently allowed to go back to his 
capital with the honorific title “Rat Rayan’. In 1309 Malik Naib 
Kafir carried an expedition” into the Kakatiya Kingdom of 
Warangal by way of Basiragarh (Wairagadh) and invested the 
fort of Sirbar (Sirpiir). Ramadeva offered all kind of help to 
Malik. The garrison at Sirpir could not resist the might of the 
Muslim and Yiadava, ie., Maratha forces, in spite of their valiant 
defence. Women and children committed themselves to flames 
and the brother of the commandant-surrendered to the invader’. 
Tt is evident that till 1309 Sirptr was under the Kakatiyas, of 
Warangal. At least it was not under the Gonds as they are not 
mentioned in the contemporary works. Sirpir was a frontier 
town hetween the kingdoms of the Yadavas and the Kakatiyas. 
Candrapir and the adjoining country formed the easternmost 
part of the Yadava Kingdom. The Gonds in this frontier region 
now partly in the Adilabad district and partly in Candrapir 
district could not have risen to power prior to 1318—1323, The 
Yadava Kingdom fell in 1318 arid the Kakatiyas of Warangal 
surrendered in 1323. ‘The Khiljis were succeeded by the Tughluqs 
in 1320. Duting the reign of Muhammad Tughlugq, the success- 
ful revolt in the Deccan led to the establishment of the Bahamani 
Kingdom at Gulbarga-Kalburgi in 1347, Firuz Sah (1397—1422) 
of this dynasty defeated the Gond Raja Narasing Rai of Khedla, 
about four miles north of Betul in Madhya Pradesh. The Raja 
had invaded Berar at the instigation of the Muslim rulers of 
Malwa and Khandeg, and on the advice of the Raja of » Vijay- 
nagar. This campaign against the Gond Rdj@ was led some time 


IPAGA, p. 14. 
2PAGA.p. 16. 
3HCIP. DS. Voli. VI, pp. 31, 33, 34. 
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after 1417... During the reign of Ahmad Sah Bahamani 
( 1422—1436 ), according to Ferishta, the fort of Mahur was 
invested and the town of Kalamb was taken possession of. Both 
these places had diamond mines and they belonged to the Raja 
of Gond2 The identity of the Raja of Gond is not known, But 
in all probability he was the Gond ruler of Candrapiir as both 
Mahur and Kalamb are nearer to Candrapur than to Khedla 
where Narasing Rai ruled. 


In the tangle for power between the Bahamanis and the 
Muslim rulers of Khandeg and Malwa, by proximity, it is the 
kingdom of Khedlé that often comes into picture than the Gond 
Kingdom of Candrapiir. Candrapir was rather away from 
Western Berar, the scene of fast changing political happenings. 


Adil Khiin (1457 — 1503), the ruler of Khaindeé, is said to have 
forced the Rajés of Gondawana and Gadha Mandala to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy. He freed the country from the depreda- 
tions of the Kolis and Bhills. He assumed the title Shdh-t- 
Jharkhand (King of the Forest)’. It is not known who the Rajas 
of Gondwana were. But the-term Gondwana may be taken to 
have included the Gond. Kingdom ‘of Candrapir along with 
others. 

In 1482 after the assassination of Mahmiid Gavan the Bahamani 
kingdom disintegrated giving rise to the five Sahis of the Deccan’. 
One of these Sahis, Imad $ahi ef Berdr with its seat at Ellicptr 
had practically assumed independence by 1490. In 1574 Imad 
Sahi Kingdom was absorbed by the Nizam Sahi of Ahmadnagar 
which in its own turn was conquered by Akbar in 1600. With 
these changes in the history of Berar one might presume that the 
Gond Kingdom of Candrapiir-after the Bahamanis first passed 
under Imiid Sihi and later wnder the Nizim Sahi, 


Thus, following the fall of the Yadavas and the Kakatiyas of 
Warangal -1318, 1323—the Gonds of Sirpir must have got an 
opportunity to establish themselves as an independent power, 
This might have required at least a decade, a.e., 1333 or 1340 if we 
take the round figure. From this time the Gonds of Candrapir 
seem to have enjoyed independence till about 1422 or a little more, 
when Ahmad Sah Bahamani_ subjugated them. The Gond 
kings of Candraptr thus, were independent since the days of 
their founder for less than a century. We have no means to 
ascertain the exact nature of the hold over them cither of Imad 
$ahi or of Niziim. Sahi. 

In the light of these historical facts the traditional date of the 
foundation of the Gond Kingdom of Sirpiir, 870 A.D., recorded 
by Major Lucte Smith has got to be rejected. Some time around 
1340 the kingdom was founded at Sirpir by Bhim Balla] Sing. 


IHCIP. DS. Vol. VI, pp. 254-55. 

“Brigs's Ferishta, Vol.II, p.489, C.U. Wills, The Rajgond Maharajas of Satpura 
Hills, p. 40. 

SHCIP. SD. Vol. VI, p. 172. 

4HCIP. SD. Vol. VI, p. 269. 
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The dates of Babjt Ballal $4h who was a contemporary of Akbar, 
and those of Ram Sah and Nilkanth Sah who were contempo- 
rary personalities of Bhosale Raghuji I, could be determined 
without any difficulty, 


The first three kings who ruled at Sirpir were Bhim Ballal 
Sing, Kharja Ballal Sing and Hir Sing. Kharja was of gentle 
nature. His son Hir was warlike and prudent. He for the first 
time levied tax on occupied land. He was respected by his 
people. 

He was succeeded by Adiya Ballal Siig, who was a tyrant. 
The fort of Ballarsah according to the anecdote recorded in the 
old Gazetteer of Canda district was constructed by Khan- 
dakya Ballal Sah, the tenth descendant of the dynasty. But the 
credit of constructing the fort is given to. Adiya by the account 
given in the History of Wani’, It is more likely that Adiyi who 
shifted the capital from Sirpiir to Ballarsah should have construct- 
ed a fort there for protection and defence as practically every 
capital in those days had a fort. 


The fort stands on the-¢astern bank of the Wardha occupying 
six acres of land. The entrance faces the east. Outside the fort 
stands the temple of KeSavnath meant for the visit—darsana— 
of the members of the royal family, In 1822 a stone image of 
Kesavnath was installed by Punj Patil, an officer of the Bhosales 
as the original gold-enamelled irdage was stolen in 1818. A huge 
mound of debris in the fort. was probably the site of a once 
moderately splendid palace.- Nilkanth Sah, the last ruler of the 
Candrapiir dynasty, was confined here by Bhosale Raghuji I. 
From the ruins one could guess that the fort had all the necessary 
equipment—residentia] buildings, offices, stores magazine, cellars 
and stables. 


From the fort walls, the Wardha, when in floods, presents a 
wild panoramic view. Because of its crescent shape at this spot 
the Wardha is called Candrabhiga after the Candrabhaga of 
Pandharpiir. 


After Adiya the following five kings in succession ruled at 
Ballarsih—Talvar Sing, Kesar Sing, Dinkar Sing, Rim Sing and 
Surja Ballal Sing alias Ser Sah. 


Talwar being fickle-minded was not respected by his people. 
He was succeeded by his youngest son Kesar whom he loved 
dearly. Kesar was an able ruler. He subdued the rebellions 
that broke out in his kingdom and extended it to the boundaries 
of the Bhil country. He possessed horses and oxen, and was 
wealthier than any of his predecessors. His son Dinkar was a 
man of peaceful pursuits. He invited to his court Gond bards 
and learned men from outside, and encouraged the study of 
religion and philosophy. For the first time he invited Marathi 
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literati to reside at his capital though no details are available CHAPTER 2. 
about them. The peace and prosperity which the people enjOy- —- History, 
ed during his reign led them to believe that Dinkar Sah was in Gonps. 


possession of a philosopher’s stone. Sirpar Kings. 


Ram Sing who succeeded Dinkar was brave and ambitious. 
He governed the Kingdom righteously and enlarged its bounda- 
ries, For the defence of his territory he constructed hill forts in 
the south-west part and maintained a chosen band of invincible 
soldiers called tadavel. A rare orchid growing occasionally on 
the bamboo when eaten with certain ritual was supposed to 
make the person steel-bodied and, therefore, invulnerable. It is 
not known whether the plant eaten was a kind of orchid growing 
on the bamboo or was bamboo shoot itself. 


It seems that during the reign of Ram Sing the western part of 
his kingdom was threatened by the Bahamanis. As already 
observed Ahmad Sah Bahamani (1422-1436) invested the fort 
of Mahur and ook the town of Kalamb, which ‘belonged to the 
Gond Raja'. ‘This Gond Raja was Ram Sing. Ahmad Sah is said 
to have massacred a large number of Hindus in this campaign. 
The Thakiirs of this region bere the brunt of the attack. In 
memory of this tragic incident ihe people of Mahur celebrate a 
day called jaya takari’. 


On the death of Ram Sing his son Surja Ballal Siig mounted 
the throne. Surji was very handsome, brave and adventurous. 
The legend recorded in the old Gazetteer of Canda about the 
exploits of Surja needs careful scrutiny. Surja Ballal is said to 
have been to Kagi to learn the art of war and music. During his 
stay there. his escort plundéred the country around eventually 
drawing upon itself the wrath of the emperor of Delhi. In a 
skirmish that followed between the followers of Surja Ballal and 
the emperor’s men the former came out successful. Later, Surja 
Ballal while wandering alone was captured by the emperor’s 
soldiers and taken a captive to Delhi. At this time the Rajput 
chief of Kaibur, Mohan Sing, had incurred the displeasure of the 
emperor by refusing to offer his daughter of infatuating beauty 
asked for hy the emperor. The emperor had sent a force against 
the Rajput chief which was defeated. In the meanwhile Surja 
Ballal’s men who had returned to the capital, Sirpir, acquainted 
the regent Jirbai about the happenings at Kasi during Surja’s 
stay there, Upon this Jarba collected a force of 70,000 men, of 
whom 10,000 were tadavels and proceeded to Delhi. When the 
force was on its march the emperor’s daughter’s admiration was 


neo on frequently hearing the melodious songs of the captive 
ourya. 


At the request of his daughter the emperor sent for Surja and 
asked him whether he would fight for him. Surja readily agreed 
eta ts Bens fa Bee wiry 
pee ae reread ae re ae eet lel 
Ha eh es Vol. IT, p. 489. C.U. Wills, The Rajgond Maharajas of Satpura 
2RCI. p. 49. 
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CHAPTER 2. to serve the emperor and took upon himself the task of reducing 
History. the fort of Kaibur. While Surja was preparing to return to 
Gonvs, Gondavana in order to make necessary preparations for the 

Sirpar Kings, attack on Kaibur, the force under Jarba, the regent, reached the 

precincts of Delhi. Jarba was presented to the emperor. Under 
the leadership of Surja the Gond force together with the impe- 
rial contingent attacked Kaibur fort and reduced it. In the 
engagement the Rajput chief Mohan Sing was killed. Among 
the spoils secured was a sacred sword which is said to have been 
preserved in the royal Gond family till today. On Mohan Sing’s 
death his widow entreated Surji to save her daughter and herself 
from the impending dishonour at the hands of the emperor. 
Surja promised them protection. On reaching the empcror’s 
court Surja presented the daughter of Mohan Sing to the emperor 
disguised as the young prince of the dead Rajput chief. The 
emperor seated the prince in his lap and blessed him as his own 
child. When the cmperor asked Surji about the beautiful 
daughter of Mohan Sing, Surja explained that she was already 
with emperor as his child in the lap. The empcror though 
chagrined at this trick conferred:a dress of honour on the Gond 
King and allowed Mohan Sing’s daughter to return home with 
grace. The Gond King was allowed to retain the entire territory 
from Bengal to Bundelkhand. and as far as Rajmahendri as was 
once held by his ancestors, 

He was granted the title of Ser Sah. Henceforth all the Gond 
Kings from Surja suffixed the title Sih to their names. 

This legend about Surja’s adventure is not supported by the 
known historical facts. The name of the emperor at Delhi is not 
known, and no emperor is recorded to have asked for the help 
of a Gond King named Surja for securing the daughter of the 
Rajput chief’. This story, therefore, has been concocted in order 
to enhance the importance of the Gond King Surja. Any ruler 
in those days who merited the attention of Delhi naturally merit- 
ed the attention of the public gaining name for himself. The 
fact in the anecdote is that Surja Ballal Sing alias Surja Ballal 
Sah accepted the supremacy of the Muslim rulers, most probably, 
of the Bahamanis. 


Khandkya Ballal On the death of Surja alias Scr Sih, his son Khandkya Ballal 
Sah, came to the throne. This prince had tumours all over his body. 
TCaae pee He was looked after by his wise and beautiful wife. When no 
remedy could heal Khandkya she induced him to leave Sirptr 

and reside on the northern bank of the Wardha, where he erected 

a fort named Ballalpir. One day, as the legend goes, while the 

king was hunting north-west of Ballalpir he grew. thirsty and 

rode up to the dry bed of the Jharpat river in search of water. 

He discovered water trickling from a hole, and after drinking, 


TAccording to J. N. Seal (History of the Central Provinces and Berar, Calcutta, 
1917, p.59) the emperor of Delhiin whose custody Surja was for some time,must be 
Firuz Tughluq—| 351—88. Onthe basis of chronology computed for the Gonds of 
Chanda in the previous pages, Surja’s reign comesto 1445—70, Even if Surja is 

considered as a contemporary of FiruzTughlug, thereisnoevidence to show that 
Surja had been to the court of Firuz Tughluq. a 
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washed his facc. hands and feet. That night he slept soundly is in fe 
for the first time in his life. Next morning the quecn was History. 
delighted to sec that many of the tumours on her husband’s body —_ Gonps. 
had disappeared. On enquiry the wonderful cure was ascribed Khandkya 
to the water of Jharpat where the King drank watcr and washed ir ape oe 
his face, The queen requested Khandkyi to take her to the  Gandrapar. 
spot where he had quenched his thirst. Both proceeded to the 
Jharpat and in a little while the hole was found. On clearing 
the grass and sand there were seen five footprints of a cow in the 
solid rock, cach filled with water. The water source at the spot 
was inexhaustible. The place was holy—the Tirtha of Acaleévar 
of the Treté Yuga fame. When the King bathed in the water all 
the tumours on his body vanished. That night the royal party 
encamped near the place, and in the visions of sleep Acalegvar 
appeared to the King, and spoke comforting words. On_ hearing 
the dream the «ucen advised the erection of a temple over the 
healing waters, and the King, approving of the idea, sent his 
officers to collect skilled architects for the work. He took great 
interest in its progress, One morning, after his daily visit, while 
he was riding he saw a hareedarting out of a bush and chasing 
his dog. Astonished at thissunusual sight he looked on and saw 
the dog running in a wide cirele while the hare took zig-zag cuts 
to catch it. At one point jt closed in with the dog which how- 
ever shook it off and continued its flight. On nearing the point 
where the chase had commenced, the dog turned on and killed 
the hare. The King found that on the forehead of the hare was 
a white spot. Pondering what this might mean, he rode home 
and recounted to his, wife all that he had seen. That wise woman 
counselled that the occurrence was a good omen, and that a 
fortified city should be built within the circuit of the chase, with 
walls following the hare’s track. She. further advised that special 
bastions should be erected, both where the hare had closed in 
upon the dog and where the dog had killed the hare. She ex- 
pressed her hclicf that the latter point would prove to be danger- 
ous to the city in ruture. The King lost no time in giving effect 
to her suggestions. A trench was dug along the hare’s track, 
which was easily discernible by the footprints of the King’s horse. 
The gates and bastions were planned, the whole marked out, and 
the foundations commenced. The work was under the manage- 
ment of the Rajput officers of the King, called Tel Thakirs. 
Thus began the building of the city of Cindad or Candrapiir. 
Some scholars derive the name from Indupur (city of the moon), 
which stood near the Jharpat in the Tretd Yuga, but the common 
people sec its origin In the white spot (Candar) which marked 
the forehead of the wondrous hare. 
The Sanivar Palace at Poona is said to have been constructed 
hy Pesva@ Bajirav 1 on a site where he saw a hare chasing a dog 
while he was on his morning ride. 
Khandkyii Balla! $ah thus founded the city of Canda or 


Candrapiir. He used to resjde both at Ballalpir or Ballaréah and 
Candrapiir. He died at Ballalpir. 
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The tomb of Khandkya Ballal Sah is on the Siroficd-Alapalli 
road, half a mile to the east of the Ballargah station in the 
jungle. It is constructed of black stone, square in shape and 
adorned with a dome. It looks like a Muslim monument. <A 
small platform in front of this tomb is said to be the monument 
of the chief queen Hiratani. Nearabout lies a stone marked 
with a pair of forty-two foot-prints considered to be the monv- 
ment of the forty-two minor queens of Khiandkya who killed 
themselves after the safi custom on the death of their lord’. 


Hir $ah succeeded Khandkya Ballal. One of the notable 
achievements of this King was the encouragement he gave to 
cultivation. He issued a declaration (firmdn) stating that one 
who brought new land under the plough by clearing the forest 
would be granted a sanad as the Zamindér of that piece of land 
and would be raised to the status of a nobleman—Sardagr. An 
one constructing a tank was rewarded with as much land as could 
be watered by the tank. These incentives had their results soon. 
The thick forest was felled and as many as twenty new: land _pro- 
prictorships——Zaminddaris—-were._ established covering an area of 
nearly 5,000 square miless.The boundaries of the lands owned 
by individuals were well demarcated. .Land grants were freely 
made to those who constructed wells and canals. At the same 
time Hir Sah sternly warned the old land proprietors that their 
lands would be confiscated should they keep them fallow. Hir 
Sah constructed a tank at Junona, six miles to the east of 
Candrapiir for the use of poor farmers. He personally - toured 
the country, carefully inspecting whether the new incentives he 
had offered were properly . utilised. According to a legend the 
farmers paid their rent not in cash but in field implements which 
were taken to the King every year and changed by him into gold. 
Hir Sah introduced all these) ‘measures having understood the 
importance of agronomy for the prosperity of his kingdom which 
traditionally depended upon the forest wealth. 


Hir Sah is stated to have paid tribute to none. There is much 
significance historically in this statement. On the basis of the 
reigns of the different Gond Kings calculated in the previous 
pages of this chapter, Khindkyd Ballal $ah ruled between 1470 
and 1495. His successor, Hir $ah, therefore, has to be given the 
period from 1496 to 1521. The Bahamani kingdom ceased to 
exercise any power after the assassination of Mahmid Gavan in 
1481, though in theory it continued to exist till the death of its 
last ruler Kalim-ulla-8ah in 1527. The collapse of the Bahamanis 
coincides with the reign of Hir Sah. The statement, therefore, 
that Hir Sih paid tribute to none is historically corroborative, 
Tt is not borne out by facts that the immediate predecessors of 
Hir Sah paid tribute to the Haihayas of Ratanpur’. 
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RCI. pp. 61-62. 


?J. N. Seal—History of The Central Provinces and Berar—Calcutta,1917, p. 60. 
Seal’s statement that Hir Shah’s successors paid tribute to the Haihayas of Ratanpur 
is not supported by historical evidence. * : 
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Hir Sah filled in the foundation of the walls which his father 
had begun. He erected high gates facing the four main quarters. 
On the gates he carved-the typical Gond royal crest. It repre- 
sents a lion treading on an elephant with its left front foot and 
pulling the trunk with its right front paw. The hind right leg 
of the lion is planted on the back of the elephant. The project- 
ing tongue of the lion and its curved tail impart motion and 
grace to the carving. The elephant looks quite helpless in the 
grip of the lion, The lion is much larger than the elephant, and 
though this is unnatural, it is probably intended to convey the 
prowess of the lion. Crests of this type are repeated on all the 
fort-gates constructed by the Gonds. In the absence of any 
literary evidence it is not possible to interpret the exact meaning 
of this emblem. Nor are the Gonds of to-day able to explain its 
meaning". 

Hir $ah constructed a citadel and within its confines prepared 
a palace for his own stay. One of the gates of the citadel was 
styled as Mal daravaja, It was a common fashion in those days to 
name a number of gateways and buildings as lél daravdja and 
lil mahal. Inside the citadel-was, built the temple of Someévar 
and a tank called Kohinur, for the use. of the members of the 
royal family All these constructions bear tcstimony to the 
artistic sense of Hir Sah. 

Hir $ah was sonless. He had two daughters Gangubai and 
Virubal. The former was matricd to Ankum, the ruler ot 
Junganv and the latter to Ramji, the Gond nobleman of Rajgad, 
about thirty miles to the east of Chandraptr. Ankum who was 
attracted by Virubar on »secing her wanted to have adulterous 
relations with her. When-his efforts bore no fruit he hatched 
a plot with a view to raping Virubai for which be succeeded in 
securing the consent of his wife, |who was unwilling at the 


beginning. Virubai was childless and sought God’s grace for a 


child by prayers and worship. In order to carry the plot 
through, Gangubii urged her sister Virubal to come to Jungahv 
and offer prayers to the deity Balegvar there, known to fulfil the 
wishes of his devotees. When Virubai entered the temple of 
Balegvar, Ankum who was hiding raped her. Helpless, Virubai 
came home and narrated the tragedy to her husband Ramiji. 
Ramji vowed vengeance common with the Gonds. Soon it was 
declared that Ramji was dead and his wife who pretended to be 
a widow secretly invited Ankum to her place. On the appointed 


"In the ‘ Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Chanda District,Central 
Provinces’ (1869) by Major Lucie Smith, p.70,the meaning of the crest has been 
interpreted as follows :— 


“The device of theGond kings was a Sing or Griffin destroying an elephant 
and doubtless had reference totheir family name of Sing—This crest is carved, 
upon wall and gaceway and tower wherever theBullalSing line held sway, and is 
to be seen far beyond the boundaries of the present Chanda district.” 

‘The Gond kings styled themselves as,“‘Great King of Kings, Lord of the Earth” 
but their official seal came from Delhi, and bore a far humbler legend. Only twa 
of these seals can now be found,and in the older of the two,granted by the Delhi 
Emperor to Rate: Shah in 1719,A.D.,the inscription runs—Mohumud Gazee 
Emperor of Supreme dignity, to Raja Ram Sing, Dependent, 131 Sun,” 
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day lovelorn Ankum came and Ramji who was hiding seized him 
and blinded him. Ankum according to this legend repented all 
his life for the crime he had committed! 


Sonless Hir $ah’s widow, Hirabai, adopted Bhima and Lokba’ 
as successors to the gadi from the Gond family of Movad. 
Hirabai looked after the administration of the Kingdom till the 
two adopted sons came of age. The two brothers Bhima and 
Lokba ruled peacefully and were well respected by the people. 
Every summer on an appointed day all the Gond feudatories 
assembled at Canda or Chandrapir the capital of their sovereign, 
and presented to him specimens of every animal and jungle 
produce obtained in their territory. There was dancing and 
singing accompanied by instrumental music. The participants 
painted their bodies in bright variegated colours and beautified 
their head-dress with peacock feathers. The revelry was con- 
cluded with a grand bouquet at the palace. All this was quite in 
keeping with the custom common to many an aboriginal tribe. 


During the reign of the two brothers the chief of Amaravati 
near Guntur in Andhra Pradesh. offered them a_ valuable 
diamond. Pleased withthe gift they ceded a large part of their 
castern Kingdom to the chief of Amaravati. This is a rare 
instance in which a portion of the kingdom is bartered for a 
valuable gift. It indicates what importance the Gonds attached 
to the terra firma highly valued by the civilised people. 


On the death of the two brothers, Kondya $ah alias Karan $ah 
became the chief of Candrapiir, He was a great supporter of the 
Hindu religion and a devotee of Siva in particular. A large 
number of Telugu Brahmins along with other communities 
migrated to Cagdrapir during the reign of Kondya Sah owing to 
oppression of the neighbouring Kings. It is, however, not known 
who the neighbouring kings were. 


Kondya Sah liberally gave rent-free lands and villages to the 
Telugu Brahmins and conferred upon them varsdsanas or annual 
pensions. The presence of a large number of Telangis in the 
Candraptr area even today probably dates back to this period. 


As a devotee of Siva, Kondya constructed a good number of 
Siva temples, repaired the old ones and cleared the wild growth 
of vegetation which had covered caves and temples. One of the 
temples in the Pathanpurd ward of modern Candrapir is said to 
have heen. constructed by Kondya, in which, a Siva linga is 
mounted on an elephant. This is a ‘rare instance of a Siva linga, 


Kondya listened attentively to the epics Rémd@yana and Mahé- 
bhdrata, and arranged for their recitals. 


Up to this time the Gond rulers did not interfere with the dis- 
putes of the individual subjects. They allowed the operation of 


IRCI. pp. 67—70. Thestory is taken fron Madhuvana 3rd issue,collected by 
V.V. Joshi. Gondavani Lokakatha No. 2. 
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the crude jungle law of ‘eye for an eye and tooth for a tooth’, in CHAPTER 2. 
the case of the complaints that reached them. Kondya Sah  pietory, 
abandoned this practice. He summoned the two parties, the Gonps. 
Plaintiff and the Defendant, to his Court, carefully heard them Kondya alias 
and then delivered the judgment. An accused telling a lie was Karan Sah, 
banished from the Kingdom, but if he confessed the guilt he was 

reprimanded and released. On the second occasion the accused 

was given the same concession. However, if he repeated the 

crime for the third time he was expelled from the Kingdom. 


During the reign of this King the walls of the city of Candra- 
pur rose to half of their estimated height. 


Babji Ballal $a4h mounted the throne after the death of Babji Ballal 

Kondya. This pleasure-loving King entrusted every thing to his ah. 
ministers who, for him, were fortunately able administrators, 
and spent his time in the harem and the wine flask. The Ain-i- 
Akbari mentions this King as an independent ruler who paid no 
tribute to Delhi having under him a force of 10,000 horse and 
40,000 infantry. He conquered the fort of Wairagad once. noted. 
for diamonds with the help of Piram Sah of Tipagad, his 
feudatory. 


This fort was one of the streng-holds of the Gonds. The 
temple of Kesavnath in the fort is said to have been constructed 
by Babji. The fort occupies an area of about ten acres. It has 
a moat. At present it is a protected monument’. 


Babji Ballil Sah became feudatory to Akbar. After the 
conquest of Berar by the Moghals, they included Manikgad in 
the Subha of Berar. Manikgad is to the south of Candrapiir. 
Further south is Utnur in the modern Andhra Prades. Utnur 
passed to the Moghals as part of Berar and was the seat of a 
Sarkar then known as Nabinagar. All this proves that Babji 
Ballal accepted the supremacy of Akbar’, 


According to a tradition noted by Major Lucie Smith, Param = Puram of 
of Tipagad in the Muramganv Zamindari, was a mighty Gond a tpOnne, 
King. He had a body-guard of 2,000 men, five elephants and 
twenty-five horses. He held the Wairdgad country under his 
sway. Envious of his growing power his subordinates in the 
Chattisgad area advanced against him. The contending armies 
met at Kotgal, Countless fell to Piiram’s sword and the Chattis- 
gadi forces were beaten back. In the thick of the battle one of 
the Chattisgadi soldiers picked up. an embroidered sandal of 
Piiram that had slipped off and showed it to his queen at Tipa- 
gad. Thinking that Piiram had fallen on the battle field, the 
Rani bedecked with gold ornaments and royal jewellery rode in 
a bullock-driven cahriot and like a true satz disappeared in the 
waters of a neighbouring lake. Piram with his victorious army 
returned to the capital in the midst of thundering drums and 


IRCI. p. 73. 
2PAGA. pp. 20, ZI. 
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CHAPTER 2. clashing cymbals. But alas, the queen was no more to greet 
History, him. Unable to bear the pangs of separation Piiram too plung- 
Gonns. ¢d into the lake where his dear queen had drowned herself, and 

Babj i Battal disappeared. Thereafter Tipagad became a deserted place’. 

ah. 


Puraie of After the death of Piiram his general Harcand was appointed 

Tipagad. as the keeper of the Wairagad fort by Babji Ballal Sah, the ruler 
of Candrapir. Harcand founded around Wairagad seven holy 
temples—Sapia dhadma—te., Bhandaregwara,  Nandike$wara, 
Patalegwara, Dubalegwara,’ AcaleSwara, RameSwara and Mahia- 
baleSwara. At present the last alone survives as a protected 
monument atop a hill to the south of Wairdagad. The temple of 
Siva at Armori standing on the edge of a tank, according to 
General Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey of India Report 
was constructed by one Raja Haracandra Gond. In all proba- 
bility this was Harcand, the general of Param’. 


The fort of Wairigad is 80 miles to the north-east of Candra- 
pur on the confluence of Khobragadi and Satnale. It is a place 
of great antiquity supposed to have been founded in the Dudpdra 
Yuga by a king named Wairocana, and therefore, known as 
Wairdgad after him. The place was ruled by the Mana kings 
from whose hands it was wrested by the Gonds. It is difficult 
to decide the date of transfer of this place from the Manas to the 
Gonds with any certainty. The Manas belonged to the Naga- 
varhéi Ksatriyas. One of the descendants of the Manas con- 
structed the fort of Manikgad about 27 miles to the south of 
Candrapir. The gate of this fort has a carving of a cobra and 
not the usual Gond crest. ‘This may mean that the fort belong- 
ed originally to the Manas, The Manas in their own turn were 
conquered by the Haihayas of Ratanpir’. 


Tt is interesting to note that in one of the heroic songs of the 
Gonds there is an account of a hero called Hirakhan. He was 
the king of Hiragad and his Kingdom included the forts of 
Hirdgad, Bairagad (Wairagad), Sirptr, Bhainpir, Caipara, etc. 
The name of his queen was Kamal Hiro. No further details are 
known about this king of Bairagad or Wairagad', 


Dbundya —_—-Babji Ballal Sah died in about 1597, and was succeeded by 
*  Dhundya Ram Sah. Dhundya Ram Sah completed the construc- 

tion of the Canda fort which was commenced .by Khandkya 

Ballal Sah (1470—1495). The walls encircling the city vary in 

height from 15 to 20 feet, and cover an area of 7.5 miles. The 

rampart has semicircular bastions with embrasures at suitable 

points to fire through. At the main four quarters are the impos- 

ing gates named Jatpura@ (north), Vinbdé or Ghod-maiddn (west). 
Pathanpurd (south) and Mahakali or Acalegwar (east). The five 

small gates are Cor, Vithoba, Hanumant, Masan and Bagad. 


1Major Lucie Smith, Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of the Chanda District, 
Central Provinces, 1869 (1870), pp. 25-26. 

2RCI. pp. 80, 81. : 

3RCI. pp. 21—24. 

4Rambharose Agrawal, ‘ Gadha-Mandla ke Gond Raja’, Samvat 2018, p. 152. 
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Chere is cultivable land within the walls. The suburbs outside CHAPTER 2, 
he walls were Jatpura, Govindpitr, Hivarpuri, Lalpet and Babupet. 


History. 


hap o : : : : a Gownps. 
The important historic remains which attract a visitor today Dhundya 
a 


are the city walls of black cut stone, the gates adorned with the ‘Hum dan. 
typical Gondi cresi, the glittering Ramala tank and the tombs of 

the Gond kings. The monoliths at Lalpeth, the temples of 
Acaleévar, Mahakali and Muralidhar are equally interesting. 

Just after the rainy season Canda or Candrapuir with the Manik- 

durg hills to its south shining under a clear blue sky, the green- 

fields all around and the Jharpat-Irai closing the fort on two sides 

presents an enchanting view to the eye. 


Some of the temples and gates were constructed by the succes- 
sors of Dhundya Kam Sah late in the Maratha period. One 
Rayappa of Komat caste was the chief architect of Dhundya’. 


When the work of the Canda fort was finished Dhundya Ram 
Sah celebrated a function with great pomp. The courtiers assem- 
bled at Candrapiir and offered presents. Gifts were liberally 
given to the Brahmins and thespoor. A sanad of Despandeship 
of paragand Ghatkul wasgranied to a Brahmin of Rajur in the 
former Nizam State. The paraganas of Kelaptr, Bhori, Yavat- 
mal, Kalam and Haveli were conferred on a Lingayat Baniya’. 


The old Gazetteer of Canda District which in many respects is 
an exact copy of the account given by Major Lucie Smith in his 
Report of the Land Revenue Settlement of the Canda District, 
Central Provinces, 1869. describes Dhundya Ram Sah as foolish, 
drunken, untruthful and) treacherous. But from his actual 
achievements it seems that-he was tolerably good. Major Lucie 
Smith, one is forced to say, just wrote down uncritically what- 
ever information he got in writing and by oral tradition. In the 
interest of historical] truth it would have been better if Major 
Smith had exercised his judgment. 


Krsna $ah the son of Dhundya came to the throne after Krsna Sah. 

the latter’s death. He governed his subjects well, The practice 
of sacrificing a cow in honour of Parsapen or Badadev common 
among the Gonds was banned by Krsna Sah. He substituted a 
goat for the cow as the traditional Gond practice touched the 
feclings of the Hindu population’. His father is said to have 
rohibited human sacrifice which was performed per force 
clandestinely‘. 


During Krsna Sah’s reign the Candraptir Gond house recog- 
nised the independence of the Devgad rulers by a treaty. 
According to the Ain-+-Akbari the ruler of Devgad, Jataba, was 
a feudatory to Akbar. He extended his territory as far as 


1LSRLRSC. pp. 26-27. 
2L.SRLRSC. pp. 66-67. 
ILSRLRSC p. 67. 
4RCI. p. 89. 
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Nagpur and constructed there a fort. Jataba during Akbar’s 
reign was a well-known Gond ruler having 2,000 cavalry, 50,000 
intantry and 100 elephants. A powerful ruler like Jataba must 
have ceased to pay allegiance to the week Candrapiir Gond house. 


According to C. U. Wills, Kiba, the Zaminddr of Candrapir 
helped Khan Dauran in his attack on Nagpur fort which was 
held by Koka Sah of Devgad. Kiba, the Candrapiir Zamindar 
arrived at Nagpiir with 1,500 horse, 3,000 infantry and presented 
a sum of Rs. 70,000". It is difficult to say who this Kiba was, but 
in all probability he was Krsna Sah as suggested by A. J. Rajur- 
kar’. Krsna Sah (1622—1640) was a contemporary of Sah Jahan 
(1627-58). Khan Dauran was sent against Nagpur in 1637. 


Bir Sah. succeeded to the throne on the death of his father 
Krsna Sah. Bir Sah is described as a valiant prince who ruled 
successfully’, 


When Aurangzeb was the governor of the Deccan for the 
appointed*as the governor of the Deccan which post he held first 
from 1636 to 1644, and from_1652 to 1658 for the second time’. 


When Aurahgzeb was the governor, of the Deccan for the 
second time, Bir Sah appealed to him for the remittance of the 
annual tribute as he was financially in bad straits. Aurangzeb 
secured sanction for this from his father. A similar appeal was 
made by Kesar Sing of Devgad. Kesar Sing, it was reported, 
possessed an elephant named Jatasankar of rare'elegance. Sah 
Jahan urged his son in the Deccan to secure the animal and send 
it to him. Kesar Sing had no such elephant with him. Through 
the mediation of Bir Sih of Candrapuir who had good relations 
with Aurangzeb, Kesar Sing convinced Aurangzeb that he did 
not have the animal and the enquiry was closed‘. 


In September 1657 Sah Jahan’s serious illness, plunged the 
empire in Civil War. Aurangzeb hastily retreated his steps to 
the north, took possession ot Agra fort and imprisoned Sah Jahan 
for life’. This naturally gave respite to the Gond Kings and Bir 
Sah of Candrapir seems to have stopped the payment of tribute 
to the Moghals. With a view to punishing Bir Sah for this act 
of defiance, Aurangzeb sent Diler Khan to Gondavana with, a 
large army. Bir Sah unable to face the Moghals offered 
rupees five lakhs to Diler agreeing to pay heavy fine to the 
Emperor. Bir Sah on the whole ruled wisely and successfully, 


Bir $ah had only one daughter whom he loved dearly. She 
was married-to prince Durgpal alas Durg Sah of Devgad. On 
learning that she was insulted by her husband, Bir Sih marched 


IWRMSH. p. 14]. 

2RCI, pp. 92, 93. 

3SHCPB. p.61 (Seal J. N.,History of the Central Provinces and Berar Calcutta, 
1917). 

4SMEI, Part II., pp. 500-01 ; 

SWRMSH. pp. 147, 148, 151, 153. 

6SMRI. Part II, pp. 503, 469. 
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on Devgad and killed his son-in-law. His severed head was CHAPTER 2. 


brought to Candrapur and ceremonially offered to Goddess 
Mahakah. ‘This was quite in keeping with the Gond practice of 
reacting revengcfully tor redressing the wrong. 


At the court of Bir Sah there was a Rajput called Hiraman 
who was said to possess a magic sword of wood. Bir Sah often 
asked him about the sword out of curiosity but never got any 
reply. On the occasion of his own second marriage Bir Sah 
pressed Hiraman to show him the magic sword in the presence 
‘of the assembled courtiers. The king imagined that some mis- 
fortune might befall him if he did not acquaint himself with the 
mystery of the sword, Hiraman, however, did not like that the 
king should press him to show the sword in the presence of the 
courtiers, He at once grew furious and struck the king down 
dead while the gathering looked dumb-founded at the tragedy. 
Bir Sah was celebrating his second marriage as he had no male 
issue from his first wife Hirai, Thus ended the life of Bir Sah. 


As Bir Sah died sonless his..widow adopted a boy from the 
royal Gond family of Candankheda related to Bir Sah. This boy 
was the famous saintly Ram Sah. He proved to be a wise and 
good ruler. 


Rani Hirai reconstructed the temple of Mahakali as the 
Goddess had proved to be propitious when Bir Sah vowed to kill 
his son-in-law Durga Sah. The present temple of Mahakali was 
built by her. In memory of the victory over Durga Sah atop the 
temple his head in stone was placed facing Devgad'. In honour 
of the Goddess Mahakali a-fair is held on the full-moon day of 
Caitra when devotees flock to Candrapir from places far and 
near. 


Hirai took great interest in building temples. In place of the 
old temple of Acaleévar a new one was built. By the side of the 
statue of Mahakali was installed the image of Ekavira. On the 
full-moon day of Cattra, Mahakali-Ekavira meeting is celebrated 
after the usual] offerings to Mahakali. 


Bir Sah is said to have started the construction of the temple 
of Ganapati and Hirai carried it to completion. The temple 
today is known as Ganapati of the Khatis as one Ambabar Khati 
during the reign of Vyafkoji Bhosale (1788—1811) donated her 
wealth to the temple. Ambabar burnt herself as a sati. 


In honour of her husband, Hirai built a beautiful tomb in the 
mansion opposite to the temple of Acaleévar. 


At Wairagad, Hirai constructed the temple of Gorajai. About 
forty miles to the east of Candrapiir on the bank of Wainganga 
a temple of Siva which was in ruins was rebuilt by Hirai. As at 


'RCI. p. 101, 
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all famous Siva temples, a“fair is held here on the Sivaratri day 
in the month of Magha. Bapiji Vaidya, the Divan of Rani Hirai 
constructed a temple of Siva and a spacious well. 


The seventeenth century was an age of faith. Construction of 
a temple, a tank or well, a rest house or any building of public 
utility in the eyes of the public was considered an act of piety, 
and therefore a matter of achievement. Hirdai’s place, therefore, 
as a builder in the history of Candrapiir is the same as that of 
Ahilyabai Holkar in the eighteenth century India. 


Hirai, the mother regent, entrusted the charge of the Candra- 
pur Kingdom to her adopted son Ram $ah in 1691. Ram Sah 
was noted for his picty. He is said to have possessed divine 
qualities as a result of which there was minimum crime during 
his reign, But as ill-luck would have it, he had to send an army 
against his own noblemen of Sirpir. 


At Sirpiir in the tahsil of Wani on the western bank of the 
Wardha there lived three Gond brothers Agba, Bagba and 
Raghba by name. They were mokasdars of paragand Sirpiir and 
were nephews of king Ram. Sah. Bagba, the most handsome of 
them, had once been to Candrapiir for official work. As pre- 
arranged he met Ram” §ah’s beautiful daughter who was of 
marriageable age. The next day he left for Sirpir. He had left 
his shoe in the apartment of his beloved unawares. Ram Sah 
on learning about this love affair was naturally upset, and sent a 
small force to punish the unwarranted lover of his daughter. 
Bagba gathered his men to face the calamity and the two armies 
met at Ghughus twenty miles to the north-west of Candrapiir. 
Agba and Raghba fell fighting, and Bagba in order to save his 
honour crossed the Wardha and hid himself in a cellar along 
with his family. There he beheaded his family members and 
killed himself. 


This love episode fs wholly based on the ballad composed 
some time before 1862, 7.e., about 175 years after the actual event’. 


When Ram Sah was ruling at Candrapiir (1691-1735), his terri- 
tory was invaded by Kanhoji Bhosale the second Send-Saheb- 
Subhda, 


Maratha incursions into Berar go back to Sivaji’s reign. In 
1670 Sivaji suddenly fell upon the rich and flourishing city of 
Karafija and looted it. Again in 1672 he entered Berar from 
Khandesg but was beaten back?. He did not have Candrapir in 
his programme of spoil. After his wonderful escape from Agra 
he took his homeward route via Bundelkhand, Gondawana and 
Golkonda*. In all probability his route from Gondawana to 
Golkonda passed through Candrapiir. However, the required 
details supporting this statement are not available. 


1RCI. pp. 122—129. The ballad was composed by one Madhav poet, It is 
referred to in the History of Wani by Nilkanthrao Dhume, unpublished, 

2Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji, 1961, pp. 178, 190. 

3958. p. 152. 
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During the reign of Rajaram the Marathas were engaged in a CHAPTER 2. 


life and death struggle with Emperor Aurangzeb. Fleeing 
svarajya, Rajaram reached Jifji.on 15th November 1689. Among 
the trusted inen who accompanied him there, was Ripaji Bhosale 
the uncle of Parasoji Bhosale. Shortly after this Rajaram duly 
honoured his noblemen’ with titles and territory. Parasoyi 
Bhosale had distinguished himself by his ravaging activities in 
Berar and Gondawana and had established his influence there. 
The title of Send-Sdheb-Subhé@ was conferred on him and the 
country of Berar and Gondawana which was already subject to 
his pillages was given to his charge. No details of his raids into 
Gondawana-Candrapir are available. He is taken to be the 
founder of the House of the Bhosales of Nagpir with his head- 
quarters at Bham in Berar, in the present district of Yavatmal. 


When $Sihii came to the Maratha country in 1707, Tarabai, his 
uncle’s wife proclaimed that he was an impostor, and therefore, 
had no claim to Chatrapatiship. In this hour of difficulty 
Parasoji Bhosale dined with Sahi in the same dish and convinced 
the Maratha nobility that_ the latter was a Maratha-Ksatriya of 
the bluest blood, Sivaji’s grandson, and thus by the law of primo- 
geniture had the right to mount the throne. This helped Sahu 
tremendously in bringing the Maratha noblemen to his side. 
For this assistance Sahii graciously conferred. on Parasoji Senda- 
Sdheb-Subhaship, offered him the dress of honour and granted a 
sanad for Print Ritpur and Sarka@r Gawel of Prant Berar, Prant 
Devgad, Caindé-Gondawana. and Anagondi*. It is not known 
when and how Parasoji invaded Canda. Major Lucie Smith’s, 
‘Report on the Land Revenue Settlement of the Candd District, 
Central Provinces, 1869, which is the main source for the history 
of Candrapiir of the mediaeval) period makes no reference to 
Parasoji’s raids on Candrapur. 


Parasoji died in 1709 and was succeeded by his son Kanhoji 
who became the Send-Séheb-Subha* In the life of Sahii by 
Malhar Ramrav Citnis it is stated that the Canda rdjya which 
was brought by Kanhoji Bhosale under his influence should be 
included in Svardjya. At another place in the same work it is 
mentioned that Kanhoji should continue to have Gondawana, 
Berar and Curtack*, Kanhoji it seems, was not very successful 
in his Candrapiir expeditions. He invaded Candrapiir in order 
to collect the dues of cauth and tribute which had not been 
paid. Ram Sah sent an army to oppose him under the command 
of one Manoji Badawaik and Kaserav of Adapalli. The army 
consisted of Gonds, Jats and Pathans. In the skirmish that took 
place near Rambag outside the fort of Canda Kanhoji was defeated, 


'KNBB. p. 31. 
2KNI. pp. 49, 50. 
3Sane K.N., ‘ Life of Shahu Maharaj The Elder,’ Third Edition, 1924, pp. 51, 55. 
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He was also not successful in his campaign against the Gond 
Kingdom of Devgad ’. 


The exact date of Kanhoji’s inyasion of Candraptr cannot be 
ascertained. Up to 1727 Kanhoji Bhosale was on good terms with 
Chatrapati Sahu’. Within a year or two thereafter he fell from 
Sahii’s grace, and Sahu appointed Bhosale Raghuji I in place of 
Kanhoji. Kanhoji ran for help to the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
But the latter offered no shelter to Kanhoji when reminded by 
Sahai that this would be against the agreement entered into by 
the two powers, Chatrapati and Nizam, viz., neither of them 
should give asylum to the enemy of the other. Bhosale Raghuji 
I and Kanhoji were already at cross roads as they had disputes 
regarding their shares in the ancestral jagir. Raghuji was pres- 
sing his uncle Kanhoji to give him his share in the jagir, So 
long as Kanhoji had no son he looked upon Raghuji as his 
successor and child. For sometime Raghuji lived with Kanhoji, 
his uncle. However, when by God’s grace Kanhoji got a son his 
attitude towards Raghuji changed. He loved him no more, 
Kanhoji was recalcitrant and was not regularly paying the dues 
to the central treasury. It seems that his relations with Peswa 
Bajirav 1, the most influencial personality at the court of Sahii 
were neither cordial. They were rather strained. The result 
was that Kanhoji fell from Chatrapati Sahii’s grace. Sahi sent 
Raghuji against Kanhoji. When Raghuji stormed Bham, the 
headquarters of Kanhoji, the latter escaped towards Wani but was 
overcome, defeated and taken a prisoner at Mandar. Kanhoji 
was handed over to the Chatrapati and spent the remaining part 
of his life in custody. This incident took place in 1730. Kanhoji, 
who was responsible for founding Maratha power in Gondwana 
and Orissa, thus ended his caréér as an unfortunate prisoner, 


Raghuji was granted the mokasd right of Deur near Wani before 
he was sent against Kanhoji, in 1728. The title of Send-Sdheb- 
Subhdship was conferred on him, and sanads were issued on 


IR.C.., pp. 133—36. This work describes Kanhoji’s invasion of Chanda. It was 
originally prepared by one Sitaram Shastri Kanchanpalliwar in| 865 for the Settlement 
Commissioner of Chanda. A copy of thesame was preserved and was found in the 
records of one Prabhakar Domalwar of Chanda. In this original copyitis stated that 
Shahu ordered Kanhoji Bhosale to invade the Gond Kingdoms of Deogad and 
Chandrapur as the Gonds had become defiant. Kanhoji ravaged Deogad territory 
but was not successful in subduing the Gonds. According tothe original copy 
Shahu ordered Kanhoji toinvadethe Gondterritory in the Phasali year 1107 i.¢., in 
1697 A.D. In 1697 Shahu was in the custody of Aurangzeb. He came to the 
Maratha country in 1707 and crowned himself asthe Chhatrapati in 1708. The year 
of Kanhoji’s invasion of Chanda 1697A.D. (1107 Phasali), is obviously wrong. The 
account of Kanhoji’s invasion of Chanda too has to be taken with a grain of salt. 

In the KNBB p.38, it is stated that Kanhoji Bhosale established his rule over Berar, 
attacked Chandrapur and Deogad, looted some parganas thereof and returned to 
Berar. There is no mention of his defeat at Chandrapur or Chanda. 

The source quoted in RCI pp.133—37, states that Kanhoji was defeated and 
forced to flee by the army of Ram Shah. The source further says that Shahu sent 
Raghuji against Kanhoji because of Kanhoji’s defeat at Chandrapur. The date of 
Kanhoji’s death given in the source is 1112 Phasali, i.e., 1702 A.D., and that of 
Raghuji’s rule over Chandrapur 1125 Phasali,i.e., 1715.These dates are absolutely 
wrong, therefore, one cannat take the sourcegivenin RCJ.asauthentic. It is written 
in praise of Ram Shah and belittles Kanhoji. 


2SPD. Vol. 20, pp. 6, 7. 
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28-2-1723, granting him the right to collect mokdsé and cauth 
trom Paragand Ritpur of Sarkar Goval, Prant Warhad, Devgad 
and Candrapiir of Prdént Gondawana, Prant Multai, Prani above 
the Ghats, Print Chattisgad, Praént Bastar, Prant Makasudabad 
(Mursidabad, 7¢., Bengal), Patna and Allahabad. The date of 
this sunad 1723, A.D. mentioned in the Ndgpurkar Bhosalydiici 
Bakhar is not correct. This sanad was issued between 1728 and 
1730! 


About 1730, Raghuji marched on Candrapir but did not wage a 
war finding its ruler Ram Sah of saintly disposition. Raghuji was 
so much impressed by Ram Sah that he honoured him with dress, 
collected the tribute and left Ihe Candrapir territory unmolested? 
Towards the end of Ram Sah’s reign (1734 A.D.) the Mokdsddr 
of Gadabori in the Brahmapuri tahsil rebelled against him. It 
was quickly quelled by Semaji alias Sankar Dhume who was 
appointed for this task. In the engagement that took place Semaji 
brought the Mokdsddr a captive but lost his nose. Ram Sah 
honoured his valiant servant by presenting him a palanquin and a 
gold nose. Semaji secured from Ram Sah a sanad for Deshpande- 
ship of 209 villages of Paragand Gadbori and also a sanad for 
mokasgirt of Navarganv’. 

From the documents describing the grants, etc., made by the 
Gond Kings we find that they styled themselves as “Rdjesri 
Mahdarajadhiraj Sri Bhipatiray’, Sri Raméahefi Raje or Rajesn 
Nilakanthasahaji Rdje, Gosavit, 

Ram Sah constructed tanks. and ghats. The famous Raimala 
tank built by him was named after him’. Ram Sah died in 1735. 
He was remembered tor a long time for his saintliness. 


Ram Sah was succeeded by his son Nilkanth Sah (1735-1751), 


who was ill famed as a tyrant given to vices. 


When Raghuji was busy with the Bengal expeditions, Raghu- 
nath Sing, the Diwan of the Gond King of Devgad, with the help 
of Nilkanth Sah, tried to overthrow Raghuji’s sway. Raghuji in 
1748, seeking respite from the Bengal affair, invaded Devgad and 
killed Raghunath Sing. He next proceeded against Nilkanth 
Sah and defeated him. 


Nilkanth Sihs hereditary Diwan Mahadaji Vaidya was not 
happy with his master and had secretly invited Raghuji Bhosale 
to invade Candraptir Kingdom. Nilkanth Sah got scent of this 
treachery and poisoned his Diwan Mahadaji Vaidya to death. 


With his defeat by Raghuji Bhosale, Nilkanth Sah had to 
enter into a treaty with him. The treaty is dated 1159 Phasali 
year, te, 1749 A.D. According to this treaty Nilkanth $ah 


Gn p. 42, Also see Grant Duff, A History of the Marathas, Vol. I, p. 424 
2 KNPI. p. 37, Exact date of this invasion cannot be ascertained. 

3 RCI. pp. 138-40. 

4 RCI. pp. 141, 153, 

5 RCI. 151. 
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surrendered to Raghuji two-third revenue of his kingdom. The 
share was as follows: — 


Raghuji Nilkanth Sah 
Rs, a. p Rs. a. pe 
Brother’s share... .. 37 8 0 Brother’s share . 37 8 0 
Cauth ave .. 25 0 @ a 
Sar- Desmukhi . 10 0 0 
Total -. 72 8 0 37 8 0 


This account has been secured from the authentic copy of the 
original documents in the possession of Srimant Raja Balasaheb 
Citnavis of Nagpir. In these documents cauth is termed as 
chaharam. The city of Candrapiir together with the fort which 
was in excellent condition was retained by Raghuji for himself. 
Kasabe Ballalpir ie., Ballarsah was left to Nilkanth. The 
ancient fort of Wairagad fell to Raghuji’s share. 


Raghuji appointed Sivajipant Talkute as the keeper of the fort 
of Candrapir. Timaji Sagadev,,Nilkanth Sah’s Divan sought 
service with Raghuji as his-old)mastcr_ could not afford to main- 
tain his services. 


In 1751, Nilkanth foolishly took the possession of Candrapitr 
fort by driving the Diway Talkute out. Raghuji immediately 
swooped upon Nilkanth, defcated him without any difficulty and 
imprisoned him permanently in the fort of Ballalpur. Raghuji 
took all the care of the royal prisoner. Thus ended the Gond 
house of Candrapir when pitted against the superior power of 
the Marithis. 


The history of Candrapiras_already observed falls into three 
distinct periods ; the Gond, the Maratha and the British. Bet- 
ween the Gond and the Maratha periods the Bahamanis, the 
Adil Sahs of Bijapiir and the Moghals for sometime established 
their sovereignty over Candrapir. Whether the Imad Sahi of 
Berar with its seat at Ellicpur, during its short existence, extend- 
ed its sway over Candrapur cannot be ascertained for want of 
evidence. These Muslim rulers were quite content when the 
Gond rulers of Candraptr accepted their sovereignty and paid 
them tribute regularly. Owing to the wild nature of Candrapit 
country they could neither establish their sway there nor had 
they enough time to undertake the venture as they were pre- 
occupied with other important political matters. In effect the 
internal administration of Candrapiir remained practically un- 
affected during the Muslim interlude. In studying the adminis- 
trative history of Candrapiir, therefore, one has to reckon with 
the Gond, Maratha and the British periods as of consequence. 
Islamic elements in Canda administration are to be traced to the 
Maratha rule as it was of a hundred years duration and effective, 
and when it commenced it was itself impregnated with Muslim 
influence. 
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The original source-material of the Gond period for Candrapir CHAPTER 2. 


is extremely scanty. All records concerning Canda administra- 
tion were destroyed by onc influential Brahmin Lingopant Diksit 


History. 
Gonbs. 


between 1819 and 1823, as he found them containing evidence Administration 


unsuited to his designs. 
owned a number of villages’. The administrative history of 
Candrapir of the Gond period has, therefore, to be compiled 
mainly from the extant papers of the Maratha period and the 
references founcl in the history of the British period. 


The Gond administration forms an important chapter of 
Candrapiir history revealing as it does the Gondi concept of 
administration, the importance they attached to agriculture and 
the efforts they made for the habilitation of the country. 


Under the Gonds, land was divided into two categories 
Zamindari and non-Zamindari or Khalsé. The Khalsa part of 
the country was portioned out into numerous divisions, each of 
which was governed by a Killedér—Fort Keeper—known. as 
Divén. He was named after the fort where he resided. The 
killé unit was sub-divided intosbarsas or groups of villages, but a 
village was described according to its*main division, Thus Cop 
in the Wairigad paragand was styled mauza Cop, kille Wairagad. 
There are no papers available showing these divisions under the 
Gond Kings. but in 1775 A.D., twenty-six years after the Mara- 
tha conqucst some of the divisions mentioned are as follows:— 


Divisions in 1775 Divisions to which they belongedin 1869 


1. Hayeli ..) |. Havell Paragana. 
2. Ballarpar 
3. Rajgad 
4. Barsagad .. 2. Rajgad Paragana. 
5. Ghatkul .. 3. Ghatkul Paragana. 
6. Ambgiitirv oe \ 
7.° Gadhciroli -. } 4. Ambganv Paragana. 
8. Konsurl Ss 
9. Brahmapuri .. ) 5. Brahmapuri Paragana. 
10. Gadbort .. ¢ 6 Gadbori Paragana. 
J}. Phersagadh cool) 
12. Wairagad .. 7. Wairagad Paragana. 
(3. Segans .. 8 Waroda Paragana, 
14. Bhandak , 
15. Bhandak .. 9% Bhandak Paragana. 
16. Asta Khatora 
17. Neri 
18. Kursifgl $0. Cimar Prragana. 
19. Gondwar 
20. Nandori 
21. Nandginyv 
22. Pohna 
23. Undori Wardha District. 
24. Devti 
25. Nacangatv 
26. Aci - 
27. Woon Sirpair oe . 
28. Mardi .. }Woon District. 


29. Raleganv 
30. Manikgadh a . 
3]. Sirpar os fon Territory. 
32. Bejur oe j 


33. Junganav ‘ 
eo. eed SE, 
ILSRLRSC. pp. 120, 127. 


ee 
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After the Treaty of Devganv in 1803, the territory to the right 
bank of Wardha and the Pranahitaé was ceded to the Nizam. 
Waroda, Cimiir and Brahmapuri were first included in Nagpir 
but later retransferred to Candrapir—the former in 1837-38 and 
the latter in 1820-21. 


The Zamindaris were settled in 1869 after taking into account 
their history as it came down either through the Gond or the 
Maratha reigns. A brief account of the Zaminddris would not 
be out of place as it enables us to know their status and function 
under the Gonds and the Marathas, 


Major Lucie Smith compares the Candi Zaminddrs with 
the English Barons and the Scottish chiefs, who were men ruling 
on the spot as the administrators at the centre were away, in the 
days of clumsy and slow means of communication. They exer- 
cised large powers but were not recognized either by the Gond 
or the Maratha Government. They were regarded as nobles and 
were required to furnish a small contingent to the overlord when 
needed. They do not seem to have owned absolute right in the 
soil, In fact this concept does=not seem to have existed in any 
part of India in the past: 


The Gond and Maratha rulers made and unmade Zamindars 
at pleasure. Around 1790 an instance is noted in which the 
Maratha Government took one tdluka from each of the Ambi- 
gad Cauki, Palusgad and Wairagad Zamindéris and formed a 
new Zamindari called Gevarda and bestowed it upon a Muslim 
who was the Divan of the Waitagad chiefs. Similar reshuffling 
was made in the nineteenth century. 


The terms of tribute and the number of men to be furnished 
for police duty were often Jaltered. From these instances one 
could infer that the Zaminddars enjoyed no absolute rights in the 
soil’ either under the Gonds or the Marathas. 


At the time of the land revenue settlement of Canda in 1869, 
one of the provisions not approved by the Central Government 
was, that on the death of a Zaminddr, his estate in default of a 
son, should devolve upon his widow. This mode of succession 
was obtaining among the chiefs of Candrapir from time im- 
memorial and was found to be in existence among all classes of 
landlords. In particular it suited well the Gond women who in 
history have, more often than not, displayed good common 
sense, courage, managerial ability, economy and moderation, 
which were usually wanting in their extravagant brothers and 
husbands'. Rdani Durgavati of Gadha-Mandla and Rani Hirai of 


Candrapir are noted in history for their valour and good 
government. 


Gadha or a Killa was an important administrative unit, as well 
as a military station. The importance attached by the Gond 


1LSRLRSC. pp. 179-80. 
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tulers to the gadhs or killds is well displayed in the fifty-two CHAPTER 2. 


gadhs in which the administrative units of Gadha-Mandla were ie nary 
distributed’, Gonos. 


The British after the land revenue settlement of Candrapiit Administration 
grouped the Zamindari’s into two divisions the northern and the under Gonds, 
southern, the former being attached to Wairagad and the latter Zamindaris. 
to Ambegatv. These two divisions had in all twenty Zamin- 
daris. A bricf survey of these Zamindéris yielding their history 
is given here, 


Ambagad Cauki Zamindari—The family of these Zamindars 
hailed from Mandla originally and belonged to the Khatulvar 
Gonds of the Murani Section. The Zamindér in 1869, Umrav 
Sing could read and write Nagari and was fairly intelligent. 


Aundhi Zaminddri—-Situated on the eastern highland, the 
tract presented a picturesque panorama. Most of the area of this 
Zamindari was under forest. “Aundhi the capital was a hamlet 
of 16 houses, having Raj Gonds, Halbas and Dhers, 


Dhénoré Zaminddri—It was owned by one Sitaram Thakiir of 
the Raj Gond race. The Zamindari is recorded to be of great 
antiquity but had no reliable accounts-or documents, 


Dudhmaki Zaminddrt.—The Zamindar Bharik Rav was a 
young man of pleasing manners, In this area Marathi and 
Gondi dialects were spoken. Situated in the Wainganga valley 
the Zamindiri was picturesque. The family had a copper sanad 
(plate) which was plundered. 


Gewards Zamindari—This was founded at the close of the 
eighteenth century by a Muslim divan of the Wairdgad Chiefs. 

Jharapapra and Khutgaiw Zaminddris—Both these Zamin- 
daris are recorded as very ancient but yielded no documents at 
the time of the settlement. The Zamindar of Jharapapra was a 
Halba and that of Khutginv, a Raj Gond. 

Koreca, Kotgul and Murmganv .Zaminddris—The first and the 
last of these were ancient without documents in their possession, 

In these and other Zaminddris, tank and well water was 
commonly used for irrigation since Gondi times. 


Pandbaras Zamindadri.—This was a very ancient Zaminddri of 
the Raj Gond race of the Murani section. At Ramgad in this 
area there was an old fort,. and near Devulsud there were 
remains of an ancient temple. 

At one time. the Zaminddrs of this area were subject to the 
Haihaya rulers of Chattisgad. According to the tradition a 
former chief of Piinabaras, Dham $ah, displayed great valour in 
an engagement with the Delhi troops in virtue of which the 
emperor bestowed upon him Princeship over Wairagad chief 
and other insignia of rank-—-morchel (fan of peacock feathers) 
and a cauri (fan of horschair set in a silver socket), These 
emblems of dignity were not possessed by any Zamindadr, 


Cee ce meee a een, ES 
*Rambharosa Agrawal: Gadha-Mandla Ke Gond Rajo— Senvat 2018, pp. 47—50. 
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Nizam Sah, the Zamindar of this place sided with Appasaheb 
Bhosale in 1818, in his struggle with the British. He was joined 
by other chicfs. In an engagement at Goelganv near Rangi a 
British detachment of 70 was cut to the last man. Nizam Sah 
was driven back, pardoned, and his Zaminddri was restored to 
him. 


Palasgad, Rangi, Sirsundi and Sonsari Zamindaris.—All these 
Zamindaris were ancient, possessing no documents. About the 
first there are anecdotes of the warlike character of its chiefs. 


Aheri Zamindari—This was a_ grand Zamindéri having 
among other things teak and shisam probably unequalled in 
quantity in any other part of India, 


Dharm Rav, the chief at the time of settlement was receiving 
education in a High School. He belonged to a line related to the 
royal family of Candraptir. The family has always been loyal 
to its sovereigns. In 1749 it fought for the Gond king, in 1773 
for Mudhoji Bhosale the Sen@-Dhurandhar of Candrapir, in 1818 
for Appasaheb Bhosale of Nagptir and in 1858 for the Queen of 
England. 


This family has suffered from heirlessness. 


Chandala, Gilgaon, Pawee Mulanda and Potegaon Zamindaris.— 
Of these Zamindaris some are recorded to be very ancient at the 
time of settlement’. 


From this description of the. Zamindars it is obvious that they 
held large tracts of land on a kind of feudal tenure. With the 
exception of two, all Candrapir Zamindars were descendents of 
chiefs who for hundreds of years administered the tract owing 
allegiance to the paramount..power,..The Gond kings controlled 
them sternly, promptly punishing them for plundering and 
rebellion’. 


In the Khalsa or non-Zamindari area those villages which were 
granted as mukdsds, mukta and tukum were regarded as the pro- 
perty of the grantee. The grantee paid a fixed annual sum 
which was not subject to alteration. Forest lands or waste 
villages taken for cultivation were often bestowed upon such 
tenures. But where these terms were not applicable the lessee 
held land either rent free or at a low rate ranging from three to 
five years, At the expiration of the period the village was subject 
to assessment like its neighbouring areas, The cultivated lands 
in all other villages were settled yearly with the royts. The 
village officer was Mukadddam or Patel’. 


The Zaminddrs as already observed held large tracts of land 
on a sort of feudal tenure. 
'LSRLRSC. pp. 185—202. . 
2LSRLRSC. p. 120. 
3LSRLRSC. p. 184. 
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In the Khalsa area the Mukdsdars held rent-free villages 
generally in heu of military or religious services. The Muktd- 
dars held estates and permanent annual demands which were not 
subject to alterations. The Tukumdars had to pay fixed rent for 
as much arca of land as could be watered by a tank which they 
had constructed. 


The Patels called as Malguzdrs held villages on short lease at 
the pleasure of the Gond Government and were in fact just 
middlemen between the Government and the actual cultivators 
of the soil’, 


Every village, however small, had a Mukadddam_ or Patel, a 
Kotvaér and Bhiimak. If the village was of bigger size it had in 
addition to these officers a Havd'ddér, a Mahajan, a Véri (car- 
penter) and a Khdti. For a large village or a group of villages 
there was a Piinde and a Ndnofi Sonar (goldsmith). In the later 
period of the Gondi rule was added a Jo&i (village priest) and in 
some cases a Gurpagree. 


The terms Mukiddam and Patel-seem to have been synony- 
mous in the Maratha period in the Candrapir arca. In the older 
documents the term used is Mukaddam but this was gradually 
replaced by the term Patel. The duty of the Mukaddam or 
Pateh was to collect the Government revenue from the ryots and 
pay it in the paragand treasury, to help the cultivators by offering 
them advances of grain for food and seed, and to encourage 
cultivation. He had also to arrest culprits, settle petty disputes, 
cater for the needs of travellers of position, and in general to carry 
out all Government orders as he might be asked to. As remu- 
netation for his services he held revenue free lands the annual 
value of which was roughly estimated at ten per cent of the 
annual total demand on the village. He had also certain emolu- 
ments such as fees on marriages. The office in practice became 
hereditary, personal to the holder unencumbered by any right 
to share by other members of the family. 


The Kotvdr was always a Dher or Pradhan and was the watch- 
man of the village. He was well acquainted with the village 
history, fields and boundaries. He reported to the Mukaddam 
or the Patel whatever happened in the village, traced out the 
culprits and captured them. He supplied provisions to respect- 
able travellers and arranged for their transport. He also provid- 
ed forage. 


In lieu of his services he annually received from each ryot a 
head-load of crop. On the occasion of marriage ceremonies and 
festivals he received certain presents. Dead cattle, sheep, ete., 
were his perquisites. More often than not he held revenue free 
land of small value. 


ILSRLRSC, P. 14, 
A-179-+7-A, 
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The Bhiimak was always a Raj Gond and performed religious 
ceremonies of the village God. He used charms against tigers, 
remembered village boundary marks, helped village patrolling, 
fetched water for Government officials visiting the village and, 
supplied the Patel leaves for plates (pairdvali). From each ryot 
he received annually about a Kudav of grain and generally had 
a field or some mohwda trees rent-free. 


The Havdldar assisted the Patel in carrying out Government 
orders, and was fed by him. In additien he received a payal or 
two of grain from every ryot. 


The Mahdjan though strictly not an official, advanced grain to 
the cultivators and helped Patel in matters concerning village 
administration. 


The V@ri (carpenters) and Khati (blacksmith) repaired the 
agricultural implements of the village, receiving annually a head- 
load of grain for every plough. 


The Pandia was the village accountant who prepared its 
lagvans. He annually received a Kudav of grain on each plough. 
He also received a small fee onthe occasion of marriage 
ceremonics. 


The Ndnoti Sonar (goldsmith) tested the village rupee and in 
exchange received from two to four payalis of grain annually on 
each plough. 


The Jost was always a Brahmin and functioned as the village 
priest and astrologer among the Hindus, He found out from the 
almanac days auspicious and inauspicious, performed matriages, 
other ceremonies and religious rites. He often held rent-free 
land and received a rupee or two from the village. He was 
separately paid by persons who consulted him on special occasions 
and asked him to perform religious ceremonies for them. 


This office seems to have been added to the village when the 
Gondi territory was inhabited by a large number of Hindus who 
necded his service as required by their religion, 


At a later date perhaps, the Gonds utilised his services. 


The Garpagdrt’s duty was to prevent hailstorms, but only a few 
of these men were found in the Candrapiir district at the time of 


the 1869 settlement—as then they were mainly confined to the 
extreme west. 


Next to the village the bigger administrative unit was the 


paragand. When in full muster-rofl it had the following 
officials : — 


1. Killedér oz Divan, 
2. De&mukh. 
3. Despande, 
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4. Sir Mukdddam, 
5. Wurtd Pande. 
6. Karkiin., 

7. Potdar, 

8. 


Nay Pande. 


The Killedar later known as Divan was the governor of the 
paraganda. 


The Degmukh, the Despdnde and the Sir Mukdddam were 
entrusted with the duty of extending cultivation in the paragand. 
They were not to allow the village to fall waste and were to make 
annual settlements. 


The Desmukh wag first in rank and had control over the other 
two. Next to him was the DeSpdnde and was in charge of the 
village papers which were furnished to him through the Wardd- 
pande. The Str Mukdddam’s duty was to explain the orders to 
the Mukaddam or the Patel and to report to the Diwan how 
cultivation was progressing. Allethese officers were styled as 
Zamindars cnjoyiag certain” dues in cash and kind. They also 
held rent-free lands. These officers were not found in alf the 
paragandas. Ai the time of settlement (1869) they were absent in 
the area cast of Wainganga’ or in the Brahmapuri paragand. 
Probably thei: durics here were performed by the Warddpande. 


The Warddpande collected and examined the annual papers of 
each village prepared and submitted to him by the Pande. When 
he was directed to raise any special impost called burgun, he 
assisted the Desmukh, the Despande and the Sir Mukadddam in 
assessing it ratably over the paragand, 


The Kérkun was the, Divdn’s clerk and did alt sort of writing 
for him. 


The Potddr tested money paid into the treasury and _ received 
annually from 8 annas to a rupee per village as salary. 


The Nay Pande supervised matters connected with the Govern- 
ment granaty. 


The work of preparing and testing the village papers commenc- 
ed after the rainy scason. In summer the Patels assembled at 
the paragand headquarters and the settlement for the year was 
finally fixed. ‘The basis on which Government assessment was 
made is not known in the absence of contemporary documents. 
However, from rhe public memory it seems that the land revenue 
appropriated by the Gond Government was light and not exact- 
ing. The system of farming villages to individuals was quite 
unknown. Special imposts or burguns which were levied 
occasionally were not distressing to the people. The agriculturists 
of the settlement period (1869) looked back upon the Gond rule 
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as the golten age of their country which had vanished once for 
all. In the latter part of the Gond rule Candrapur attained 
prosperity the like of which was not witnessed thercafter.' 


The structure of Candrapur administration under the Gonds 
was semi-feudal. The entire territory was apportioned among 
different petty or smaller chiefs who owed allegiance to their 
overlords or the Rajas. The Rajas were at first feudal superiors 
receiving only military service from the lesser chiefs. The Rajas 
like their fcudatories had their own territorial domain in which 
alone they exercised direct authority. This system is traceable 
to ancient times and was definitely Gondi in character. 


The entire country was divided into paraganas each consisting 
of a number of villages. Each of them had a Zamindar with the 
establishment of a Desmukh and a Despdnde. The Marathas 
removed them retaining only their Kamdvisdar whose original 
denomination was Huddr. They also retained the accountant 
Phadnavis who was formerly known as Muharir and the Warad- 
pande or the recorder of the village accounts. The Warddpdande 
had deputies all over the country to keep the laguan accounts of 
the actual position of cultivation, occupancy and rents of the 
lands. This office existed under the Gonds and was continued 
by the Marathas. The office of the priti under the Gonds corres- 
ponded to that of the Phadnavis under the Marathas. But what 
is puzzling in this system obtaining in Devgad and Candraptir 
is a net-work of permanent and hereditary officials extending over 
the whole area in which the feudal chiefs have no place’. 


A closer study of the facts helps to solve the apparent puzzle. 
According to Sir Richard Jenkins who had made a careful study 
of the revenue administration of the territory under the Bhosales, 
the tract from Wainganga eastwards was parcelled out amongst 
the Gond Zamindars at the time of Maratha conquest. These 
Gond Zamindars were warlike and of wild and irregular habits. 
The word Zamindar here connotes a local chief and not a local 


officer, The highly centralized administration through Hudadrs, 


DeSpandes etc., was originally not of the Gonds. This system 
is better known as Khalsd., It was found only in the arca adjoin- 
ing Berar, where it was introduced at an carly date under Hindu 
rule. When the Raj-Gonds extended their sway over the low 
country i.e., from the Wainganga river eastward they found the 
Khals@ system prevailing in some parts of the newly acquired 
territory, and simply continued it. The Khdls@ system though 
sufficiently old was later in time sequence than the semi-feudal 
system indigenous to Gondawana. 


Another possible explanation of the prevalence of the Khalsa 
system in Candrapiir is that it was introduced there, at least in 
some parts, by the Muslims when they overran it. They applied 

TLSRLRSC. pp. 120-~22. 


2Sir Richard Jenkins—Report on the Territories of the Raja of Nagpur (1827) 
Ed. 1901., pp. 67, 71. : 
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the system to Candrapir taking it from Berar which had fallen 
into their hands first. During the period between the fall of the 
Muslim power and the establishment of the Maratha rule over 
Candrapir, the Gonds of Canda were practically independent and 
it is quite possible that they continued the system—khdlsa— 
which had heen introduced by the Muslims. 


In this regard it may be noted that in Damoh, Narasingpir and 
Harai which for a long time retained their typical Gondi 
character, before they were affected either by the Moghal or the 
Maratha influences, the administrative system native to the 
Gonds was prevailing. For instance in Damoh the petty chiefs 
enjoyed land revenue in lieu of the military service they render- 
ed to the overlord. In addition they offered annualy a jar of 
butter or a couple of bamboo sticks to their overlord as a token 
of their subordination to him. The Candrapir Raj Gond too was 
offered jungle products and tiger skins by his subordinates every 
year when the court met.! 


At the time of the Land Revenue Settlement of Canda (1869) 
majority of the Zaminddrs.are recorded to have held positions as 
subordinates of the feudalstype since the time of the Gonds. 


Nilkanth $ah the Gond king (1735—1751) before he was 
subjugated hy the Marathas styled himself as Mahdarajadhiraj 
Sri Bhiipati Rajesri Nilakanthagahaji Raje. This clearly shows 
Maratha influence even before the conquest of Candrapiir by 
them.’ 


With the imprisonment of Nilkanth $ah in 1751 by Raghuji 1, 
Candrapir passed directly under the rule of the Bhosales of Nagpir 
and remained with them till 1853. In fact since the deposition 
of Appasihehb Bhosale by the English in 1818, the Bhosales of 
Nagpiir lost their independent status. This state of affairs con- 
tinued till 1853. At the end of 1853 Bhosale Raghuji II] died 
without a male heir and the entire Raj of the Bhosales fell a 
victim to Dalhousie’s famous doctrine of lapse. The Bhosale 
Raj was annexed to the British territory and on 18-12-1854 the 
administration of Candrapir was taken over by Mr. R. S. Ellis 
of the Madras Civil Service as its first Deputy Commissioner’. 


As early as 1803 by the Treaty of Devgahv, the Bhosales of 
Nagpir had ceded to the British, territory to the east of the river 
Wardha. From this ‘paralysing stroke they never recovered and 
died their political death in 1853. 


During the Bhosale rule, 1751—1853, Candrapir underwent 
many changes, political and administrative. By the rule of 
primogeniture the eldest son of the House of the Bhosales ruled 
at Nagpur with the title Sena-Saheb-Subha bestowed upon him 


INagpur District Gazetteer, 1966, p. 59. 
2RCI op. 153, ; 
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and the scions of the unior branch were given charge of Candra- 
ptr with the title Sena-Dhurandhar. This arrangement was 
originally suggested by Raghuji J. For securing sanction to this 
arrangement officially from the Chatrapati of Satara, the Bhosale’s 
of Nagpir had to approach the all powerful Pesuds from time 
to time. In matters of general policy the Bhosales of Nagpur 
were supposed to follow the Peéva as the Prime Minister, and to 
help him. The family dissensions among the sons of Raghuji I 
ruling at Nagpir and Candraptr often ended in bloody wars. 
There was contest for Send-Sdheb-Subhdship and Sena-Dhuran- 
dharship, After the Third Battle of Panipat the Pesva, House 
lost its unity. Following the death of Pesud Madhavrav I the 
rivalry for Pesvdship between Raghunathrav and Narayanrav 
culminated in the assassination of the latter, The parties at 
Poona led to formation of factions at the Nagpur Court among 
the sons of Raghuji I. The factions continued even during the 
period of Raghuji’s grandsons. The history of Candrapir was 
naturally affected by the course of events taking place both at 
Poona and Nagpir. The fate of Candrapir is seen to have been 
tied inevitably with the affairs-at Nagpiir and Poona. Since 1751 
Candrapir lost its typical,Gondi character and was slowly influ- 
enced by that of the Bhosales, 4e., the Marathas. With the end 
of the Bhosale rule over Candrapiir ended the mediaeval period of 
its history. The British ushered in the modern age. 


Raghuji I, who was responsible for annexing the Gond King- 
dom of Candrapir to Nagpur, died in 1755. He had four sons 
Janoji, Mudhoji, Bimbaji and Sabaji, Janoji being the eldest 
naturally considered that he was entitled for the gadi of Nagpiir 
and the title Send-Saheb-Subha But Mudhoji, who was next to 
him, in age, claimed for himself Nagpiir gadi and Sena-Saheb- 
Subhdaship, on the plea that he was the son of the eldest wife of 
Raghuji I, though junior in age to Janoji. 


When Raghuji was on his death bed, Janoji and Sabaji were 
‘with him while Mudhoji was sent with an army to reduce the 
fort of Gavilgad. On getting the news of his father’s death 
Mudhoji strengthened his position at the newly conquered fort 
of Gavilgad, but Janoji secured it for himself deceitfully. 


Differences between the two brothers became keener every 
day. Janoji had the support of. influential persons and diplomats 
of his father’s regime such as, Baburav Kanhere, Rakhamaji 
Ganeé Citnavis, Trimbakaji Raje Bhosale, Krignaji Govind, the 
Subhedar of Berar, Narahar Ballal, the Subheddr of Nagpir, 
Sivbhat Sathe, the noted Subhedar of Cuttack, Raghuji Karande, 
Bimbajt Vafijal, Narhoji Jacak, Sivaji Kegav Talkute, Girmaji 
Khanderav, Anandrav Wagh and Krsnaji Atole. Mudhoji was 
backed by Sadagiv Hari, the DeSmukh of Parole related to him and 
Dinkar Vinayak, Sivaji Vinayak and Narasing Bhavani of Prabhu 
community. 
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After a few skirmishes the differences between the two brothers 
were settled for sometime through the mediation of Pesva Balaji 
Bajirav. The two brothers were called to Poona by the Pesvd. 
Janoji was granted Send-Sdheb-Subhaship and was to rule at 
Nagpiir; to appease Mudhoji the title of Send-Dhurandhar was 
bestowed upon him with Candrapiir as his headquarters, Bimbaji 
was. given the charge of Chattisgad and Sabaji was to administer 
from Darve in Berar. This arrangement was-made by the Pesva 
in 1757, but the sanad of Sena-Sdheb-Subhaship was actually 
given to Janoji as late as 1761 when Madhavrav I was the Pesvd’. 


When the negotiations between the brothers were on, the 
PeSvdé demanded from them the time-honoured nazardna-present— 
for settling their differences. The sum of the’ nazardna which 
was quite big is said to have been substantially brought down by 
Devajipant Corghade who at this time seems to have been a 
promising young diplomat’, -He was the chief counsellor of 
Janoji in all political matters but by his intrigues soon came to 
‘he hated by Mudhoji Bhosale and also by the Poona Court. 


Within a year after the death°of\ Raghuji I, Ballal Sah, the son 
of Nilkanth Sah, availing himself of the tratricidal war between 
Janoji and Mudhoji, collected the Gonds and Rohilas and took 
the fort of Candia: Mudhoji sent his general Mahipatrav, who 
restored the fort without much difficulty. Ballal Sah, who had 
escaped from Ciinda fort. was overtaken at Ganapiir of the Ghat- 
kul paragand. A bloody war ensued in which Balla] Sah was 
wounded by a cannon ball and taken a prisoner to Nagpar. In 
1789 Raghuji II released him and graciously offered him a pen- 
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sion for maintenance. He was also known as Bombalya Ballal - 


Sah’. 


The reconciliation between Janoji and Mudhoji brought about 
by Pesvd Balaji Bajirav proved to be shortlived. Mudhoji was 
given the charge of Candrapiir, according to the understanding, 
reached between the two brothers immediately after the death of 
Raghuji. But he continued to press his demand that Janoji 
being the eldest should reside at Nagpiir, whereas he should be 
in charge of the actual administration, Janoji was not agreeable 
to this suggestion and wanted that Mudhoji and himself should 
administer their territories from Nagpiir and Candrapitr respec- 
tively as was decided in 1757 through the mediation of the 
Pesvd, Asa result of the family feud the revenue affairs of 
Berar were at sixes and sevens. The Pesvd constantly demanded 
the dues from the Bhosale brothers amounting to Rs., 10,00,000 
as the share of each. Mudhojf had actually started collecting 
revenue from Berir and distributing mokdsd rights to persons of 
his own choice, without caring for Janoji’s rights. Before matters 
went from bad to worse an attempt was made to reconcile the 
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two brothers. Janoji sent Raghuji Karande and Balaji KeSav to 
Candrapir with a view to beinging Mudhoji to Nagpir for a 
talk. Mudhoji accompanied by his Phadnavis, Moro Raghunath 
arrived in Nagpir and the two brothers met and discussed 
matters on the auspicious day of Dasara, in October 1759. They. 
could not arrive at any understanding and Mudhoji fearing 
arrest fled from Nagpir. He collected a force of 5,500. To 
counter this Janoji with his army started out from Nagpir on 
the first day of the Dipdvali festival, The two brothers with 
their forces encountered on the plain of Rahatgénv near Amrd-, 
vati. _Mudhoji was defeated and fled towards Karafiji. The’ 
two brothers were once again reconciled on the agreement that 
Mudhoji should be in charge of the entire administration, and 
the trio Raghuji Karande, Trimbakaji Raje and Piraji Nimbal- 
kar acting as mediators should ward off all differences in future. 


“Mudhoji’s_ partisans together with Mudhoji himself brought 


home to Janoji that it was Devajipant Corghade, his chicf 
counsel, who was mainly responsible for the continuation of the 
discord between them, and as such, should be kept in confine- 
ment in the fort of Devgad. Another man of Janoji unwanted 
by Mudhoji was Balaji Kesay Sapre:. It was suggested that he 
should be imprisoned /in the fort. of Ambegad in Bhandara, 
Janoji, of course, could “not consent ‘to this proposal as both. 
Devajipant and Balaji Kegav were his right-hand men’, 


In the battle of Udgir Pe’vdé Bhausahcb had invited Janoji and 
Mudhoji to join him against the Nizim. Janojt with his 12,000 
force and Mudhoji with his contingent joined the Pesvd when 
the war with the Nizim was over’. The Bhosale brothers seem 
to have avoided accompanying Sadagivrav Bhau to Panipat as 
their financial condition was not satisfactory. Moreover, the 
nazardnd dues which they; owed. jto the Pesv@ amounting 
Rs. 20,00,000 were yet to be paid. Later when Nanasaheb Pesva 
proceeded from South to help Sadasivrav Bhau who was locked 
up in the North, Janoji and Mudhoji accompanied him with 
their armies. But they returned along with the other Maratha 
noblemen as the sad news of the debacle of the Marathas reach- 
ed the Pesua@ Nanasiheb when he was on the banks of the 
Narmada’. 


In the post-Panipat period the political situation at Poona was 
very critical, Quite a large number of families was in mourning 
throughout the Maratha country. | Raghunathrav was _ secretly 
trying to secure the support of Haidar Ali and the Nizam as he 
coveted the office of the Pesva for himself. Madhavrav I, since 
he assumed Pesvdship, was carefully watching the activities of 
his uncle Raghunath and his supporters. The Nizam, who was 
smarting under the shameful defeat he had suffered at Udgir, 
was eager to fish in the troubled waters of Poona politics. He 
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saw within no time that the Poond Court was a house divided CHAPTER 2. 


against itself owing to Raghunathrav’s ambition to become the 
Pesva. He found in Janoji a permanent enemy of the Pesvd and 
therefore his friend. The Pesud’s difficulty was Nizim’s oppoi- 
tunity. He held for Janoji the promise of making him the 
Chatrapa at Satara or at least to place him in a position by 
virtue of which he could control the affairs of the Chatrapati. 
Mudhoji Bhosale of Candrapiir was inevitably drawn into this 
political tangle. 


Madhavrav Pesvd@ faced the situation calmly and courageous- 
ly. By taking his uncle into confidence he defeated his arch 
enemy the Nizim in the Battle of Raksasabhuvan, in 1763. He 
next procecded against Janoji Bhosale who had formed an un- 
holy alliance with the Nizam in the sack of Poona. After 
Raksasabhuvan the Nizam joined hands with the Pesv@ Madhav- 
rav I in his campaigns against Janoji. Janoji for his personal 
gains had deceived both the Pesv@ and the Nizam. 

On 17th October 1765, Madhavrav set out from Poona and 
was joined by Rukna-ud-daula,-the Nizim’s Divdén with a force 
of seven to eight thousand, The two brothers Janoji and 
Mudhoji came together. forgetting their differences in the hour 
of calamity. They carried the members of their family into the 
fort of Amner for safety. Nagpiir was panic stricken. Timely 
ee was cffected through the mediation of Raghunathrav who 

ad a soft corner for Janoji, Devajipant, and Vyankat Moreévar, 
the Pesva’s envoy at the court of Nagptr. The terms of peace 
were— 


(1) After the battle of Raksasabhuvan the Pesvd had secured 
territory from the Nizam. Out of this the Pe§vd@ had given to 
the Bhosales territory worth 32 lacs revenue, 

(2) Now the Bhosales should return territory yielding 24 lacs 
revenue to the Pegvd out of 32 lacs. 

(3) The Nizim should receive from the Pefvd for the help 

he had rendered against Janoji, territory worth 15 lacs revenue 
out of his 24 lacs. 


The net result of this treaty (1766) which was finalised at 
Kholapiir was that the Pesvd got for himself territory worth nine 
lacs, the Nizam 15 lacs and the Bhosales 8 lacs*. Out of this 
territory yielding 8 lacs revenue the share of Mudhoji is not 
known. 


Janoji was not very happy with this arrangement arrived at in 
the treaty of Kholapir. He agreed to help Raghunath in his 
struggle with Pesvé Madhavrav I and drew upon himself the 
wrath of the latter. Madhavrav defeated his uncle Raghunath 
and imprisoned him. He next marched upon Nagptr with a 
view to teaching a lesson to Janoji once for all. Janoji deputed 
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Devajipant to Poona for talks. But this time the Pesva was 
determined to punish Janoji and carried Devajipant as his 
prisoner when he set out for the expedition, The Nizam sent 
his contingent of eight thousand under Rukna-ud-daul& and 
Ramcandra Jadhav. ‘The Bhosales sent their family and 
jewellery into the fort of Gavilgad for safety. 

i 


On 20th January 1769, the Pesvd stormed the fort of Amner 
and proceeded straight towards Nagpiir, without chasing Janoji 
who had resorted to guerilla war tactics. Nagpiir was sacked 
and burnt. The sack of Poond by Janoji on a previous occasion 
was fully avenged’, Janoji at this time had the full co-operation 
of Mudhoji. After the loot of Nagpiir the Bhosales defended 
themselves from the strong fort of Candia. The Pesva’s army 
laid siege to Candraptr. Devajipant, the Machiaevellian diplo- 
mat of Janoji, who was at this time in the custody of the Pesva, 
advised his master to address a Ictter to him—Devajipant— 
stating that the Pesvd should be encouraged to continue the siege 
of Candrapir which was not easily conquerable, so that a part of 
Janoji’s army would get time to fall upon Poond. The letter was 
to be dispatched in sucha manner.that it should be inevitably 
intercepted by Pesva’s scouts, This trick had its effect?. Pesvd 
Madhavrav, who had other important urgent matters requiring 
his presence, hastily concludeda treaty with the Bhosales and 
withdrew the siege of Candrapir. 


The treaty between the Bhosales and Pesvé known as the 
Treaty of Kanakpiir on the. banks ofthe Godavari was concluded 
on 23rd March 1769. Among the terms which are relevant to 
the history of Candrapiir, may be mentioned :— 


|. The Bhosales should help the Pesvaé when called. 


2, The Bhosales should’ make’ no changes in their army 
without the consent of the Peégva. 


3. Rebels from the Pesvd’s territory should not be given a 
shelter by the Bhosales. 


4. The Bhosales should not have diplomatic relations with 
any one of the following powers without the permission of the 
PeSva@; The Paédag&h of Delhi, the Navab of Oudh, the 
Rohillas, the English and the Nizim. 


5. The Bhosales should pay annually rupees 5 lacs in five 
instalments to the Pesva_ as tribute. 


6. The Pesva should not interfere with the internal affairs 
of Janoji so long as he was satisfactorily looking after his 
relations. 


7. The Bhosales should cede the following mahdls to the 
PeSva: Reva Mukundpiir, Mahoba, Carthane, Jintir, Sakar- 
kherda and Mehekar. 
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8. The Bhosales should dispatch an army against the CHAPTER 2, 
English at Calcutta only when the Pesva is not in need of “ENory. 
their help. Eakccn 


: ; ‘ “ . bay ce UNDER THE 
9. In the event of an Invasion upon the Bhosales, the Pesvds oles pleas 


should help them’, ees 
These terms it seems were applicable both to Janoji and meee 
Mudhoji. Madhavrav’s aim in attacking Janoji. was to stop the during the 


English from sending him any help. After Janoji’s death Peévaship of 
Mudhoji became the ruler of Nagpir in addition to Candrapir Madhavrao I. 
which was already with him. 


In the carly months of 1772, Janoji had been to Theur to sce 
Madhavravy Pesvad who was on his death bed. Both the Pesva 
and Janoji had friendly talks. Janoji, who had no son wanted 
to adopt Raghuji, hts brother’s son (Mudhoji’s son) as his 
successor to Send-Sdheb-Subhdship at Nagpiir. The Pesvd agreed 
to sanction this arrangement, Janoji left Theur for Nagpir but 
unfortunately died on the way at mauja Ycral of Paragand 
Naldurg on 16th May 1772. 


Following the death of Janoji, his wife Daryabai pretended 
that she was carrying and would give birth to a posthumous 
child. She declared that the arrangement made by her husband 
of adopting Mudhoji’s son as the successor to Send-Sdheb- 
Subhaship would be unnecessary if she gave birth to a boy. ‘This 
would have naturally enabled Daryabal to keep control over 
Nagpir affairs «luring the minority of her son who was yet to be 
born. In fact she was not carrying and therefore. never gave 
birth to a child. She was’: joined by Sabaji, her husband's 
brother, against Mudhoji of Candrapiir. 


When Janoji met Madhavyrav at) Theur, the latter had agreed 
to allow Janoji to adopt Mudhoji’s son as the successor to Send- 
Sadheb-Subhaship at Nagpir. But after Janoji’s death the 
arrangement was not confirmed as Mudhoji was a partisan of 
Raghunathrav. On the contrary the Pesvd sent robes of Sené& 
Séheb-Subhaship for Sabaji. Sabaji’s position with the support 
of the Pesva became stronger than ever before. Mudhoji seeing 
the situation that was developing against him went to his capital 
Candrapir with his son Raghuji. Both the parties resorted to 
arms and met at Kumbhiri near Akola. After a skirmish they _ Skirmish _ 
came to terms in which it was decided that none should resort between Sabaii 


to war, Raghuji should be recognised as the Sena-Saheb-Subhd, a enka 


t at Kumbhari. 
and both Mudhoji and Sabaji should carry on the administration 
( 28-1-1773 ). 


It was decided to. depute the Prabhu brothers 
Vyafikatrav Kasi and Laksmanrav Kaéi to Foona in order to 
secure the robes of Send-Saheb-Subhaship for Raghuji, from 
~Pesvd Narayanriv. When the brothers reached Poona they 
learnt thar Raghunathrav had been put behind the prison bars 
by Narayanray  Pegua, Shortly thereafter Narayanrav was 
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assassinated. Raghunathriv became the Pesva and the cause of 
his old pactisan, Mudhoji, became stronger. Sabaji, Mudhoji’s 
rival, joined the league of Badrabhdis', Raghunathrav _ sent 
Muhammad Yusuf, one of the gaérdés, who was directly responsi- 
ble for the murder of Nardyanrav to help Mudhoji against 
Sabaji. Once again the two brothers made preparation tor a war 
and their armies met on the plain of Pacganv about ten miles 
from Nagptr on the Nagptir-Umred road. Sabaji was killed by 
a chance shot fired by Mudhoji, (26-1-1775). With Sabaji’s death 
Mudhoji became the master of Nagpur affairs in addition to 
Candrapir region which was under him. On  24-6-1775 
Mudhoji’s son, Raghuji, received from Savdi Madhavrav Pesva 
the title and robes of Send-Sdheb-Subhaship.. This brought 
about a rapprochement between the League of Barabhdis and 
Mudhoji. As a gesture of friendship Mudhoji got arrested 
Muhammad Yusuf, one of the assassinators of Ndarayanrav 
Pesvé and made him over to Paragurim Patvardhan, a member 
of the Barabhais*, Yusuf was blown off from the mouth of a 
cannon. 


In the Battle of Badami-fought-on April 1786, Mudhoji sent 
his sons Khandoji and Vyafkoji to help the Marathas against 
Tipi Sultdn, at the instance of Nana Phadnavis. Khandoji alias 
Cimanabapii distinguished himself in this battle by his bravery’. 


Following the death of Raghuji I, Mudhoji was granted the 
title Sené-Dhurandhar and was put in charge of Candrapiir terri- 
tory. Since then, as already observed, the history of Candrapir 
inevitably forms part of Nagpiir politics and is also affected by 
the fast changing affairs at the court of Poona. During Mudho- 
ji’s rule of Sené-Dhurandharship (1756—1788) Candrapiir did not 
have independent political entity of its own and Mudhoji_ does 
not seem to have paid attention to its progress, 


In the changing politics of the day Mudhoji played fast and 
loose with the Poona court as well as with his own brothers at 
Nagpir, for his own interest. This is a common characteristic 
displayed by many a Maratha nobleman of the period, complete- 
ly ignoring the interest of the Maratha Power or Maratha Con- 
federacy. The best instance in this regard is provided by Raghu- 
nathrav Pesvd who sought the help of the English for his per- 
sonal ambition, not realizing that he was selling the freedom of 
the Marathas as a whole for a mess of pottage. No wonder if 
Mudhoji of Candrapiir provided one more instance by his beha- 
viour, which proved ultimately detrimental to the Maratha 
interest.. In this regard Mudhojis relations with Nana Pnadnavis 
and the British between 1778—1780 merit’ the attention of 
historians. 


IKNI. pp. 195—202. 
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In 1780, Nani Phadnavis realizing the danger of the growing CHAPTER 2. 
power of the English wrote a letter to Haidar Ali of Mysore, ise ory: 
bringing home to him the divide and rule policy of the English, CHANDA 
and their plan of subjugating the States of Poona, Mysore, _unper THe 
Nagpiir and Hyderabad’. To avert this danger Nana proposed inal 
a quadruple alliance between Poona, Nizim Ali of Hyderabad, (175;—1853) 
Bhosales of Nagpiir and Haidar Ali of Mysore. Nizam Ali 
communicated this to Divakarpant Corghade, the Kautilian 
diplomat at the Court of Nagpir with a view to securing his 
master’s co-operation for the execution of the plan. Nana and 
Mahadaji asked Mudhoji to play his role of attacking Bengal as 
the arrears of cauthai from that part had not been paid since 
‘long. The other members of the quadruple alliance were to 
attack the Fnglish from different sectors. But Mudhoji on the 
contrary proposed to Warren Hastings to accept him as a vassal 
of the English. Later, Khandoji ahas Cimanaji, younger son of — Mudhoji 
Mudhoji was sent to Bengal with an army to exact the payment eueee by 
of cauth@ji which was in arrears. But before Khandoji could sa lt 
achieve any thing Warren Hastings purchased peace by offering 
large sums of money to Khandoji. When Goddard arrived on 
the Narmadi towards the end of 1778 he succeeded in persuad- 
ing Mudhoji Bhosale to grant a passage to the British army 
through his territory into Gujarat. Similarly, Khandoji Bhosale 
allowed free passage to Colonel Pearse’s troops through Orissa 
and agreed not to attack Bengal. when he was bribed by pre- 
sents of jewellery worth one lac, dress worth two lacs and cash of 
mohors worth four lacs. In the first Anglo-Maratha war there 
was every chance of the. English beine signally defeated had 
Mudhoji done his duty. Mudhoji in this affair acted on the 
advice of Devajipant Corghade’, 


Devajipant advised Khandoji to secure the friendship of 
Hastings while making a show of rendering help to Nana 
Phadnavis. Th's double role which Mudhoji was playing led 
Haidar Ali to suspect the honesty of the Maratha activities 
which were expected to reduce Bengal. Poor Nana often wrote 
to Haidar Ali to appease him saying that he would soon hear the 
news of the occupation of Bengal by the Bhosales. But this was 
never to happen and Nana’s plan of carrying out the quadruple 
alliance completely fizzled out®. 


‘Mudhoji in his dealings with his relations and subordinates 
was not a safe man to rely upon. After the death of his father 
Rachuii I, his plea that he should be granted Sena-Saheb-Subha- 
ship being the'son of the eldest wife of Raghuji is tricky and 
strange. One of the most trusted servants of Mudhoji, Sardar 
Mahipat Dinkar supte, who had served him loyally, was 


" tRajwade V. K.: Marathyanchya Itihasachi Sadhane, Vol, 19, p. 36. 


25NHM. Vol. 111, pp. 97—100. 
3The terms of the treaty between the Bhosalesand the English for which Hastings 
secured the sanction of the Board of Control on 6-4-1781], see K NI. p. 273. 
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imprisoned in the fort of Gavilgad. Tor twenty years from 1755 to 
1775 he had served Mudhoji in Candrapur politics. He was 
arrested on the flimsy excuse that he was related to Baburav 
Hari Gupte in the service of Raghunathrav Pesvd, when 
Mudhoji and Raghunathrav were not on good terms’. 
The treatment which Mudhoji meted out to Udepuri 
Gusivi, the well known banker of Nagpir, is equally unbecoming 
of a King. Mudhoji owed Rs. 50,00,000 to Udepuri. The latter 
pressed Mudhoji for the payment of the debt. Two young men 
in the service of Udepuri were treated by him as his sons. One 
of these men used to visit the house of a prostitute. One day 
when the person concerned visited the house of the prostitute 
he found her dead. The young man was charged with murder. 
Mudhoji’s soldiers who had been sent to conduct an enquiry 
killed the two young men, and forcibly seized the debt deed 
from the Udepuris—A document showing Rs. 50,00,000 which 
Mudhoji owed them. The Udepuris shortly left Nagpir as an 
unsafe place for business. Mudhoji wanted to exact money 
from Vigvambhar, a brother of Benirim Pandit, his cnvoy at 
Calcutta. But the situation.was sayed_owing to the timely media- 
tion of Bhavani Muni, ansold: and influential person at the court 
of Nagpar’, 

Mudhoji_ was short-statured and statucsquely built. He was 
noted for his daring and courage. ‘The Pathans in his army 
once wounded him for the nonpayment of their salary. He gave 
promises which he often broke unserupulously*. 


In the history of Candrapiir there is nothing worth mentioning 
to the credit of Mudhoji during his long reign of 32 years 
(1756—1788). He died in 1788 at Nagpir shortly after his return 
from pilgrimage to holy places;in-Maharéastra', 


After Mudhoji’s death in 1788, his youngest son Vyankoji 
assumed charge of Candrapiir Subhd and Raghuji II ruled at 
Nagpir as the Sena@Saheb-Subha. Of all the Bhosales of Nag- 
pur who ruled Candrapiir Vyafikoji alone merits the attention of 
historians for his good deeds. He gave Candrapir much wanted 
peace, Perhaps he did not have a full grasp of the political 
situation in- India. He may not have possessed the foresight of 
his elder brother Raghuji II, at Nagpur. In 1803 by the Treaty 
of Devganv his brother Raghuji IT had to accept the supremacy 
of the British. From this time onward it was clear that the days 
of Candrapiir too were numbered, But it was beyond the capa- 
city of Vyankoji to stop this growing encroachment of the 
British power on Indian States. He was like many a petty prince 
of his day just a helpless onlooker of the situation. He was an 
ordinary good ruler interested in the welfare of his subjects. 


1KNI. p. 181. 
2KNI. p. 288. 
3KNI."p. 287. 
4KNI. p. 214. 
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Vyankoji was a man of extraordinary energy and physical 
vigour. He Joved adventures. He was present in the Battle of 
Badimi in 1786 and fought against Tipii Sultan at the invitation 
of Nana Phadnavis'. 


It was during the second Anglo-Maratha War that Vyankoji 
distinguished himsclf as a military leader and came into his own. 
Vyankoji proposed to Daulatriv Sinde and his own brother 
Raghuji Il that the Maratha forces should intercept the British 
army under the protection of the two strong forts Narnala and 
Gavilgad. This was an appropriate strategy which the situation 
demanded. ‘Towards the end of this war in November 1803, in 
the absence of Raghuji II, Vyankoji was in command of the army 
camping at Adgiitiv hefore the final action. Vyankoji played his 
role well even when he was aware that the Marathas were fight- 
ing a losing war’, 


After the Treaty of Devginv, adventurous Vyankoji carried 
out depredations in the Nizam’s territory. As this was a breach 
of the Devyinv Treaty, Vyankoji had to give up his marauding 
activitics when sternly reminded by the, Resident. He was arrest- 
ed for a short time and then released*, Raghuji I] and Vyankoji 
were not on good terms though they did not wage wars like the 
Bhosales of the previous generation, On -one occasion Vyankoji 
thought of joining Daulatrav $inde so that he might get full 
scope for his. soldierly qualities, Daulatrav in his own way was 
eager to have a brave soldier like Wyankoji in his service. This 
would have given Daulatrav an opportunity to keep control over 
Nagpir affairs. But for reasons not known Vyankoji did not 
join Daulatrav. His jagir at Candrapir which was confiscated 
was freed and once again he ruled:his subhd till his death‘. 


Vyankoji’s career as a soldier was a failure in spite of his per- 
sonal bravery, as he had to bend before the might of the British 
along with the other Maratha princes. However, as a builder 
and patron of learning he deserves a high place in the history of 
Candrapir of the Maratha period. 


Part of the historic fort of Ballalpiir or Ballargah which was in 
ruins was rebuilt by Vyankoji. The fort of Canda too received 
his attention. Jt was put in good defensible condition. This 


strong and extensive fort afforded good defence to the Bhosales 
in time of difficulties. 


Ramala tank named after Ram Sah, the Gond King, was 
repaired by Vyankoji. For his own use he constructed a 
beautiful palace which was destroyed by the British in 1818. 


TKNI. p. 213. 
3KNI. p. 332. 
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The temple of Muralidhar which is an interesting piece of archi- 
tecture standing to this day was built along with the palace or 
mahal, 


Vyankoji was a religious-minded person. With a view to 
encouraging learning he offered land grants to a number of 
Brahmin families. One Vir Raghavacarya well-versed in the 
Vedas was a highly respected and honoured person at the 
Candrapir Court. A number of sanads extant, bear testimony 
of Vyankoji’s munificent land grants to learned Brahmins. 


Ganoba Rudrapavar, a Vaidya, who had cured Govindsvami, 
a saintly person of Candrapir of his stomach-ache within a 
moment, was given a village by Vyankoji on the recommenda- 
tion of the Brahmin Vir Raghavacarya’. 


Under the Bhosales, Candrapir was a centre of commercial 
activities next to Nagpir. Candrapur had a large number of 
weavers, Commodities coming from the east passed towards 
Nagpiir and the Berar via Candrapir. 


The following persons in_ the service of Vyankoji show the 
different offices in his administration: = 


Sitaram Sadasiv-—Divan. 
Krsnarav Anand-—-Phadnavis. 
Bhikajr Bapi—Cztnavis, 
Ramcandra Wagh—Musahib. 
Candaji Bhosale—Musahib, 


During the last three or four years of his life Vyankoji was 
suffering from consumption which was then practically an 
incurable ailment. Tired of life-he visited Amarkantak with his 
mother in 1807-8. In 1810;pious Vyankoji went on a pilgrimage 
to Kaéi, there he was taken ill seriously and breathed his last in 
August 1811? 


Su SS 


Following Vyankoji’s death, his son Mudhoji popularly known 
as Appasaheb was put in charge of Candrapir subhd by his 
uncle Raghuji II, the SendSaheb-Subha at Nagpir. However, 
for the administration of Candrapiir a regent was appointed as 
Appasaiheb was just a boy of fifteen. In addition to Candrapir, 
Chattisgad was given to the Sena@-Dhurandhar when Appasaheb 
was born. Now when Appiisaheb came to the gdd? he too got 
the charge of Candrapitir and Chattisgad* 


Raghuji Il, the Send-Saheb-Subha died on 22-3-1816 after a 
short but sudden illness. It was rumoured that Appasaheb got 
Raghuji killed by the use of witchcraft. Before death Raghuji 
had expressed his “desire that Appasiheb should be in charge of 
the swbhds of Candrapiir and Chattisgad, while his own son 


IRCI. pp. 209-12. 
2RCI. pp. 219-20. 
3RCI. pp..224, 234. 
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Parasoji alias Balasaheb, who was physically disabled and men- CHAPTER 2. 
tally deranged, should rule as the Sena-Saheb-Subha at Nagpir jaye 
on the advice of the trusted and experienced persons. Raghuji 6, pee 
was apprehensive that after his death, Appasaheb might usurp unpeRTHe . 
Sena-Saheb-Subhdship for himself fully exploiting Parasojis append or 
weakness. With a view to averting this danger Raghujt before (1751-1853) 
his death suggested this arrangement to Gujabadada Gujar,  Aypasaheb 
Yasavantrav Bhavanisankar, Narayan Gopal Pandit, Gangadhat — Bhosale. 
Madhav Citnavis, Balaji Jamdar, Narayan Kalikar, and others 

in the presence of Appasaheb. Unfortunately, Raghuji’s fears 

came true shortly after his death. 


After Raghujis death the court at Nagpiir was split into two 
rival parties, Parasoji alias Balasaheb’s mother had died long 
back. Bakahai, his step-mother and endeared queen of Raghuji 
IT, was an influential and intriguing lady. She at once took 
possession of the new palace and there confined Parasoji, the 
half-witted prince under the protection of strong guards. She 
wanted to administer and control the affairs of the state on 
behalf of Parasoji as practically the regent. She secured the 
support of Dharmaji Bhosale, an illegitimate offspring of the 
royal family, who was \in charge of the state treasury and 
jewellery of the Bhosales.  Gujabadada Gujar, Raghuji’s sister's 
son joined her. Among others who for some time sided with 
Bakabai were Naroba Citnavis and Narayan Yaévant the mutalk 
of the Citnavis. 


Appasaheb Bhosale, the only capable scion of the Bhosale  Appasdheb 
House at this time, naturally merited the attention of many an = Oya 
influential noblemen. Among his chief supporters who backed ; 
him from first to last were Rameandra Wagh and Manbhat Joéi. 

They were clever, brave and.loyal..to their master. Ramcandra 
Wagh in particular had the daring to execute the plots he hatch- 
ed for his master unscrupulously. To oppose Bakabai’s designs 
Appasaheb pleaded that when he was the direct descendant of 
the royal Bhosale family, Dharmaji, a bastard should not be in 
charge of the treasury, jewellery and Parasoji, the half-witted 
prince’. Dharmaiji, Siddik Ali Khan and Gujaibaidada Gujar had 
armies under them. Appdsaheb further persuaded the partisans 
of Bakabai to allow him to carry on the administration as the 
regent as Parasoji was a half-mad person. He promised them 
that he would protect Parasoji who had succeeded Raghuji IT as 
the Sen@-Séheb-Subha. This had its effect in seducing BakAbii’s 
supporters. At the same time Appasaheb sought the help of 
Resident Jenkins by agreeing to enter into a subsidiary alliance 
with the British. Raghuji II, after the Treaty of Devgiinv, had 
successfully avoided the formation of such an alliance as it 
meant the end of his independence. Indian States which had 
accepted the subsidiary alliance of the British had practically. 
signed the death warrant of their political independence. Blind- 
ed by the ambition to become the SendSdaheb-Subha, Appasaheh 
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sought the help. of the Resident. This was the most suicidal 
way he chose to paralyse the efforts of Bakabaz and her support- 
ers. But in the heat of family feud and personal ambition, he 
was not aware that the subsidiary alliance with the British was 
bound to recoil upon him like a boomerang depriving him of his 
freedom once for all. The cunning, opportunist Jenkins simply 
jumped at Appasaheb’s suggestion to have British help in lieu of 
agreeing to enter into a subsidiary alliance with: them. Secret 
discussions were held at the house of one Nagopant in which_ 
Appisaheb, Jenkins and others were present. It was decided to 
give Appasaheb a free hand to seize power. Appasaheb called 
Dharmaji for a talk, chained him and put him behind prison 
bars. He took possession of the treasury and jewellery and the 
person of the king Parasoji'. Parasoji was ceremoniously carried 
in a palanquin to the darbaér, Appasaheb moving a whisk over his 
head, himself walking on foot. Parasoji was seated on the 
throne, (14-4-1816). Resident Jenkins was present on this occa- 
sion, Parasoji.was made to declare that he had appointed 
Appasaheb as the Regent to administer his kingdom. This 
masterly stroke silenced all opposition to Appasaheb. As the 
price for this mastery Appasaheb entered into a subsidiary 
alliance with the British on 28-5-1816, and once for all sold the 
freedom of the House of the Bhosales at Nagpur. Appasaheb got 
Dharmaji assassinated and practically secured all power for him- 
self. All opposition to Appasaheh offered by Bakabai and her 
supporters broke down. 


The act of bringing Nagpir under the subsidiary alliance was 
duly regarded by Hastings, the Governor General of India, as 
the greatest diplomatic trinmph of the British’. 


The next obstacle in the way of Appasaheh’s ambition to 
become the Senda-Saéheb-Subha) was) Parasoji, the King. On 
1-2-1817, when Appasaheb was at Candrapiir, Parasoji was found 
dead in bed. He appears not to have died a natural death. It was 
rumoured that Appasaheb got him killed during his absence 
from Nagptir in order that he should easily escape the guilt. 
Mr. Jenkins sent his man to the palace and stated that Parasoji’s 
body indicated no signs of death by assassination®. Later, when 
Appasaheh tried to free himself from the shackles of the subsi- 
diary alliance, the British charged him of Parasoji’s murder. 


Appasaheb sat on the gddi of Nagpiir as the Send-Saheb-Subha 
on 21-4-1817. From hereon Appasaheb had to face a critical 
situation as he was pitted against the vastly superior power of the 


British. 


After occupying the gddi, Appasaheb sent his agents to Poona for 
securing formal sanction from the Pesva for Send Sdadheb-Subha- 
ship. The Nagpiir Resident too sent letters to the Poona Resi- 
dent requesting him to secure the robes of Send-Sadheb-Subhaship 


'KNI, pp. 395—97. 
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for Appasaheb. But in themeanwhile Pesva Bajirav W had attack- 
ed the British Residency at Poona, A war had broken out between 
the Marathas and the English, Under the circumstance the Resi- 
dent at Nagpir, Mr. Jenkins, informed Appasaheb that he should 
not receive robes of Senad-Sdheb-Subhaship ceremoniously in the 
darbar from the Pesvd and that he would not be present in the 
darbdr for the ceremony. Appasaheb ignored this warning. On 
the day fixed for the darbar 24th November, 1817, Appasaheb 
received the robes and the title of SendSaheb-Subha, and mount- 
ed on an elephant announced the acceptance of the title and 
honour from his master, the Pesué to the gathering. Knowing 
the difficult times which awaited him he further appealed to his 
noblemen that his honour and position lay in their hands. By 
accepting the Send-Sdheb-Subha title from Poona, Appasaheb 
wanted to prove that his real master was the Pesvd and not the 
English though he had signed the subsidiary alliance with them’. 
But it was too late for Appasaheb to play the game with the 
British who werc past-masters in all sorts of intrigues. 


Appasaheb hac started making.preparation for a war with the 
British in consultation with his trusted men Manbhat Jodi, 
Ramcandra Wagh, Nimbalkar and Naro Sakharam. Secretly 
he was in correspondence with Cittii, one of the Pendhari leaders 
and Pesva@ Biaijirav I. With a view to freeing himself from the 
bonds of the subsidiary alliance he had no alternative but to wage 
_a war with the British. 


Following this decision a bloody battle was fought on the 26th 
December 1817, known as the Battle of SitabardI in which the 
army of Appiisaheb was finally defeated. Manbhat Josi with his 
Arab and Maratha soldiers gave commendable _ resistance. 
Ganpatrav Subhedar, Ramcandra, Wagh and Amrutrav Kali also 
offered good resistance. But in the absence‘*of firm leadership 
from the master, Appasaheb, the day was lost. Appasiheb from 
first to last was vacillating in his attitude. When he found that 
he would be defeated he sent Narayan Gopal Pandit and Narayan 
Nagare to the Resident for negotiations and when actually defeat- 
ed, told the Resident shamelessly that his general Manbhat Josi 
had started the war without his express orders. He was un- 
worthy of trust. He behaved in a manner which was unbecoming 
of a king both in peace and’ war. 


In the truce that followed, Appasaheb accepted all the condi- 
tions put to him by the English on 6th January, 1818. Appa- 
siheb was allowed to remain at Nagpir under strict vigilance. 


Dissatisfied with the lot of his own creation Appasaheb made 
a last attempt to regain his independence. He entered into secret 
correspondence with Pesva Bajirav II. Bajirav after his defeat 
escaped from Poon# and marched towards Wagim in Berar. 
From there he was to proceed to Candrapir, a stronghold under 
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Appasaheb. It was rumoured that Appasaheb had ordered the 
keeper of Cand& fort to recruit additional force for its defence. 
When Appasaheb’s actions had aroused suspicion in the mind of 
the Nagpir Resident, he received a letter from Elphinstone, the 
Resident at Poona, revealing the secret correspondence between 
Appasaheb and Bajirav for joint action against the British. 
Upon this the Resident arrested Appasaheb and deported him to 
Prayag along with Ramcandra Wagh and Nagopant, under the 
escort of Captain Brown. On his way to Prayag Appasaheb slip- 
ped from the custody. A prize was set for his arrest. In his 
great escape Appasaheb for some time took shelter with the Gonds 
of Pacmadhi. He then went to the strong fortress of Asirgad 
and after wandering through the hilly states of the Himalayas, 
finally begged of the Rand of Jodhpir for asylum. True to the 
Rajput traditions the Rand offered all protection to Appasaheb 
in spite of protestations from the British political agent at 
Jodhpir. At Jodhpiir Appasaheb died in 1840 forgotten by his 
subjects and his near relations. 


Thus ended the eventful career of Appasaheb who had .com- 
bined in himself the Send-Dhurandharship of Candrapir and 
the Sena-Saheb-Subhaship of Nagpur. . 


After his defeat at Poona Bajirav II escaped towards Pandar- 
kavada in Berar. It was feared that he would seek shelter in the 
fort of Canda. To prevent this Captain Scott and Adams started 
for Candrapiir and reached there on 9th May 1818. Canda fort 
had not been surrendered to the English though Appasaheb had 
agreed to do so_ in the final treaty with the British. Captains 
Scott and Adams sent their messenger into the fort asking the 
garrison to surrender. He was killed. Part of the British force 
took a vantage position on the; Mana hill near the Zarpat river. 
Firing continued from this position for four days without any 
effect on the wall. The keeper of the fort Ganga Sing, Alt Khan 
in charge of the artillery, Bhujafgrav and Vyankatrav the land- 
lords of Ahert and Adapalli, respectively, returned successfully 
the British fire. On the 17th May guns were used against the 
fort from a distance of 400 yards. They could not create a 
breach in the wall. At last heavy cighteen pounder guns were 
trained on the fort walls. They had their telling effect. They 
created breaches and Captain Scott entered the fort on 20th 
May. Bhujangrav and Vyankatrav left for Aheri. Ganga Sing, 
the keeper of the fort, fought bravely till he fell on the battle- 
field. The Gond King Ram Sah ran away without offering resis- 
tance. The English took possession of the historic fort of 
Canda and hoisted their Union Jack. Candraptr was looted and 
the palace built by Vyankoji was destroyed. 


Ganga Sing, who loyally resisted to the last, when seriously 
wounded took poison to escape dishonour and torture at the 
hands of the British. In appreciation of his bravery the British 
offered a pension to the successors of Ganga Sing. Ranajit Sing, 
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the son of Gatigai Sig, constructed a tomb in honour of his CHAPTER 2. 


father which stands today outside the Jatpurd gate at Candra- 
pur’ ; History. 


CHANDA 
After Appasaheb’s deposition there was no direct male descen- Bee 

dant belonging tw the scions of Raghuji I, the founder of the “Nageun 

Bhosale House at Nagpir. Nagpiir Kingdom could have been (1751—1853) 

annexed to the British territory at this time. Correspondence Candrapar 

passed between the Resident of Nagpur, Mr. Jenkins, and 1818—1853, 

Warren Hastings, the Governor General of India, regarding the 

successor of Appisaheb. It was decided that Durgabai, the wife 

of the late King Parasoji, should adopt Bajiba, the son of Banu- 

bai, daughter of Raghuji IT. Banubdai was given in marriage to 

Vyankatrav Gujar. The adoption ceremony was gone through 

on 25-6-1818 and che next day, Bajiba styled as Raghuji II was 

seated on the gddi. Bakabai, who had opposed Appasaheb’s 

designs, was taken into confidence. She was to look after the 

palace affairs and Gujabadada Gujar was to be the chief 

counsellor of the King in all political matters. Raghuji II was 

just a ten-year old boy. Actually everything was done in con- 

sultation with the Resident. The entire army was under him. 

He appointed Inglish officers in. all departments, 


After the death cf Vyankoji Bhosale in 1811, the administra- 
tion of Candrapiir region seems to have fallen into confusion. 
Following the treaty of Devgfinv (1803) Candrapiir was subject 
to repeated disturbances leading to lawlessness everywhere. It is 
recorded that owing to continued. lawlessness, the population in 
1822 was half of that estimated in 1802, Nearly half of the total 
houses counted in [802 were found to have been deserted in 1822. 


During the period of the British protectorate from 1818 to 1830, 
efforts were made to restore the prosperity of the Candrapir 
region. The Gond chiefs who had rebelled were brought to 
submission. The heavy assessments on land were reduced. 
Deserted villages were repopulated, ruined irrigation works were 
repaired and agriculture was encouraged. Education too was 
encouraged. 


From 1818 to 1824, Captain Crawford was the superintendent 
of Candrapir. He repaired the fort wall ruined during the war 
and constructed a prison. Cain Sah, the Raja of Harai, who had 
helped Appasiheb in his great escape was arrested and imprison- 
ed in this fort’, 


Under Crawferd the Candrapir revenue was Rs. 3,34,277. 
Crawford is said to have experienced great difficulties in restor- 
ing the Jand revenue of Candrapir as the old records of the 
Gond and Maratha periods were destroyed by one Lingopant 
alias Ab Diksit. Lingopant who was just a clerk or kdrkoon 
under the Bhosales had risen to the position of a Sadar 
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Waraddpande when Crawford had taken charge of Candrapur as the 
Superintendent. He was a very influential man and was consult- 
ed by Captain Crawford. He had amassed a large fortune and 
owned a number of villages. He is said to have destroyed old 
records yielding references inconvenient to him. However, he 
enjoyed the confidence of Captain Crawford. 


Captain Crawford left Candrapur on 3lst October 1824 and 
was succeeded by Captain Pew who remained in office tll 
22nd April 1827. Thereatter Wilkinson became the Superin- 
tendent till the end of the British protectorate in 1830". 


In 1826 before Jenkins, the Resident, left Nagpir, he held a 
grand darbar at Nagpur (lst December 1826) and entered into a 
tresh treaty with Raghuji II. It was signed by him and later 
(13th December 1826) ratified by the Governor General. Clause 
No. 9 of the treaty states that the English ruie over the feuda- 
tories of Candrapur, Devgad, Lafji and Chattisgad should conti- 
nue. After deducting the expenditure of these areas, a sum of 
Rs. 17,00,000 should be paid annually to Raghuji by the English. 
The administration of Canda-etc, would be handed over to the 
Raja when he attains necessary competence for the same. All 
matters concerning the feudatories and the landlords of the area 
were to be settled by the Raja in consultation with the English’. 


This clause indicates the importance attached to Candrapur by 
the British in 1826. 


In 1830 Candrapir was. made over to Raghuji III, though he 
had come of age much; earlier. According to Jenkins Raghuji 
was of average intelligence. He was educated in the three R’s 
according to the time-honoured custom and had preliminary 
knowledge of Persian which) was the Court language under the 
Jong Muslim rule in India. He was case-loving and was interest- 
ed in petty things. Other Englishmen who had known Raghuji 
intimately speak highly of his intelligence. He was well-behaved 
and had good manners. All, however, agree that Raghuji was 
indolent®. Like many a prince of his day in India, he does not 
seem to have made any attempt to understand the impact of the 
Western Civilization on India and incidentally upon his own 
state, This.was something beyond his grasp. 


In 1831, Raghuji got a son. On this happy occasion the Resi- 
dent gave Raghuji Rs, 5,500 as present. But unfortunately the 
boy died within six months of his birth‘. 


Towards the end of his career Raghuji grew despondent and 
neglected administration. 


ILSRLRSC. pp. 126, 127. 
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3KNI.p. 497. Raghujitook great interest in wrestling, races, kite flying, music 
and dance, 
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So far as the administration of Candrapiir was concerned the CHAPTER 2. 


broad and liberal policy of the British protectorate gave way to 
measures that proved to be short-sighted and grasping in the last 
years of Raghuji’s reign. Land tax became burdensome to those 
who took genuine interest in cultivation while the influential got 
their land taxed lightly. Old holders of the land were ejected 
and villages yielding good revenue were bestowed upon favouri- 
tes. This naturally gave rise to absentee land owners who leased 
the richest estates with a view to extracting as much income as 
they could without caring either for the interest of the country 
or the people. This was all in contrast to the wise policy pursued 
by the Gond Kings. Plundering revived in spite of the posting 
of military parties in the district. As late as 1852 Government 
treasure escort was attacked and looted by the Gonds on the Mul 
road, just sixteen miles from Candrapiir, the district capital. 


In 1853, Raghuji died heirless and the Nagpir province 
together with Canda was declared annexed to the British Empire. 
The administration of Candrapir was entrusted to Mr. R. S$. 
Ellis of the Madras Civil Service»as its first Commissioner. He 
assumed charge on 18th December 1854. 


The Bhosale rule over Candi of just over a hundred years 
(1751—1853) came to an end. 


The Marathas conquered Candrapir in 1751, and soon extend- 
ed their administration over the whole territory. They retained 
the fiscal machinery and procedure of the Gonds. However, in 
practice, their method proved to he exacting. They increased the 
demand on the village and what was taxable was made liable ‘to 
assessment. ‘The Patels who were Gonds were replaced by their 
favourites or hy those who agreed to raise larger sums than in 
the previous regime. At the same time the Marathas have to be 
credited for ohserving the fundamental principles, namely the 
ryot should not be asked to pay more than the assessment fixed 
by the state, and the Patel’s duty was to look to his free land, his 
percentage on collections, his dues and increased cultivation for 
remuneration. Even during the British protectorate (1818—1830) 
and the second Maratha administration (1830—53) the principle 
strictly followed was that the Patel was not to increase the assess- 
ment fixed by Government, and was to bring the waste and 
fallow lands under the plough. 


While settling the assessment the Marathas did not rely upon 
the Desmukhs, Despandes and the Sir Mukdddams, probably 
because of their being in office since Gondi times. As a check 
upon these herecltary officials the village papers were forwarded 
by the Divdyx to the Subhedar or the head executive officer at 
Candrapir. This officer after the rains sent an examiner called 
Tanakhivala with the papers to each village. The Tanakhivdla 
going from village to village called the cultivators before him 
questioning them one by one as to the actual amount they had 
paid in the previous year. He then visited the cultivated area 
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and noted if any field had been left out or could be assessed at a 
higher rate, at the same time carefully inspecting all the land in 
the possession of the Patel and his relatives. The original papers 
together with the Tanakhivdla’s notes were then submitted to 
the Subhedar who thereupon proceeded to fix the assessment for 
the ensuing year, sometimes in consultation with the paragand 
officials but often without their advice. When a village had 
fallen waste it was settled for a term of five years on what was 
called istawoa or sawdi. In the istawoa the demand for the first 
year was low and then increased at a fixed ratio say five rupees 
per year. In the sawai the rate of increase was one-fourth per 
year. In both the systems, after the expiry of the term, assess- 
ment was brought to the normal rate as under the Patel’s 
jurisdiction. 


Heavy burguns or extraordinary imposts were levied yearly on 
the paragands distributed over the villages. These sources of 
emolument were utilised by all officials from the Divan to Patel, 
as each exacted from his subordinates something more than 
what he had to pay. 


After the death of Janoji, the Sena-Saheb-Subha, Candrapiir was 
subject to frequent disturbances. In 1803 the Pendharis appeared 
and during the next fiftcen yéars plundered the country creating 
consternation among the peasantry. A severe famine swept the 
country in 1804 when the rich sold their jewels to supply food to 
the poor. During Appasaheb’s hostility with the British, 1817- 
1818, the city of Candrapiir was stormed, sacked and the cattle 
driven away. The net result was the impoverishment of the 
country, 


Candrapir as already observed was the capital of Mudhoji, Vyan- 
koji altas Nanasaheb and Appasaheb. Their rule was harsh and 
they dismissed a good number of Gond Patels appointing in their 
place their favourites and relations. However, absentee farmers 
were not so common at this time as in the second Maratha 
period. The net result was that a good area of land fell out of 
cultivation. Details regarding the revenue collections of this 
period are not available as the account papers together with the 
old Gond records were destroyed by Lingopant Diksit. But 
according to the Resident Sir Richard Jenkins, the collections 
from the Khalsa portion during the ten years preceding the 
British protectorate averaged Rs. 3,34,227 per annum. 


During the British protectorate (1818—1830) the administra- 
tion of Candrapir along with the Nagpir territories was con- 
ducted by the Resident acting in the name of the Raja Raghuji 
Tlf. He was assisted for the Candrapiir subhé by Captain G. N. 
Crawford. He at once took stern action against the Gonds who 
were up in arms against the new British administration. He put 
down rebellion and plundering by the anti-British elements. 


As regards the land revenue policy he maintained the ancient 
system and did away with those Maratha practices which were 
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coercive and had proved abusive to their power. The period of 
British protectorate was reckoned as one of peace and improve- 
ment. The burguns and petty imposts which were entered in 
the accounts as land revenue were abolished, Tanks were repair- 
ed and deserted villages repeopled. 


The allowance of the Patels ranged from 13 to 15 per cent of 
the total village assessment. The system adopted by Captain 
Crawford was that of istawoa for assessment. Among the people 
it was known as the tahoot bandobast, tahoot meaning lease. 
The idea was that the sum represented what the Patel could 
afford to pay from the annual Increase to be expected by the 
improvement of the village. The Resident recorded that 
Captain Crawford’s last or five years’ settlement resulted in the 
decrease of the revenue. However, on the whole the collections 
showed a rise. During the superintendentship of Crawford, Lingo- 
pant Diksit popularly known as Aba Saheb was appointed Sadar 
Warddpande. He wielded great influence with the Resident, It 
was he who destroyed the records which ran counter to his 
designs. He died in 1824. 


Captain Crawford dismissed .Pandés and made the Patels res- 
ponsible for submitting the village papers. The system intro- 
duced during the period of the protectorate was not free from 
defects. But the much needed order and peace which he brought 
was gratefully remembered by the people. 


In 1830, Nagpiir territories were entrusted to Raghuji IIT and 
the Candrapir administration was. managed from Nagpur 
through a resident exectttive officer styled Subhedar or Subha. 
His establishment consisted of the following officers :— 

1. Citnavis. 

2. Rosnadmcédnavis. 

3, Phadnavis, 

4. Sadar Waradpande. 
5. Khajaiici. 

6.. Ubhait. 

9. Divani Sirastedar, 
8. Faujdéri Strastedar. 
9. Moharir. 


The bodies of horse and foot police were under a superior 
officer. 


Citnavis—Citnavis read all reports, petitions, etc. to the 
Subhedar. He endorsed the Subheddr’s orders thereon. 


Roznaémeaanavis.--The Rozndmcdnavis worked under the 
Citnavis and kept a regular diary of all that happened in the 
Court and forwarded a copy of the same daily to the Rdéja at 
Nagpir. 
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Phadnavis and Sadar Waradpande—The Phadnavis was the 
head of the revenue department and no payment could be made 
from the Sadar Treasury without an order signed by him. The 
Sadar Waradpande was subordinate to him in charge of the 
village papers and the Khajé@fct or Treasurer. 


Ubhait—The Ubhait always attended upon the Subheddr and 
was in charge of the orderly-Caparasis. He noted everything 
that was done by the Subhedar and forwarded a daily report of 
the same to the Sadar Ubhait at Nagpir. 


Divani Sirasteddr, Faujaddri  Sirastedér, and Moharir.— 
The Divan? Sirasteddr was the head of the Civil Judicial Depart- 
ment, and the Faujaddri Sirasteddr that of the Criminal. The 
Moharirs were clerks. All these officials were appointed by the 
Raja generally on the recommendation of the heads of their 
respective departments at Nagpir. The Subhedar had no 
authority to punish them. Each had a good deal of power. The 
Subhedar knowing their influence over the Raja through their 
patrons was afraid of incurring their displeasure. 


To a certain extent theseofficials served as a sort of check and 
counter check upon cach other. 


Paragand Offictals—The designation of the paragand officer 
was changed from Divdn to Kamdavisdir. The services of the 
Desmukh, Despande and the Sir Mukadddam which had become 
nominal for the last many years were dispensed with and a 
Phadnavis was appointed to supervise the revenue work. The 
official styled as Karkiin came to be designated Peskar. Thus the 
newly modelled establishment of a paragand had— 

Kamavisdar, 
Phadnavis. 
Waradpande. 
Peskar, 
Potdar. 

6. Naj Pande. 

All these officers were appointed by the Raja and as a rule were 
deputed from Nagpir. 


VP ON 


According to the report of Major Lucie Smith this system 
gave rise to nepotism. Persons having influence at Nagpir filled 
up posts throughout the district. The Patels were ousted. If 
they left their posts in good grace they were often rewarded with 
a rent-free land, but if they opposed, they were required to pay 
for their villages sums which they could not yield. Patels who 
had spent generations in the village were dismayed and desperate- 
ly agreed to pay more but in fact could not raise more money 
from the villages and in the end the official bidder stepped in. 
Thus a Patel who was rooted in the soil for generations, had 
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founded a village, had constructed a tank for its prosperity was CHA PTER2. 

ruthlessly ejected to make room for 4 Nagpur or Candrapir 

official. GHANDA 
UNDER THE 


The officials coming from Nagpiir or Candrapir being absentees’ pyosazes or 

could not manage the village as the resident Pafel could. In Nacpur. 
consequence the receipts fell and an influential holder of the | (17511853) 
village pressed for the reduction if jamd (collection) which was ae 
rarely refused. To make good this loss demands on the village Administration. 
were increased. But when the village could not yield more, 
threat, fetters and imprisonment were used upon the peasantry. 
The Patel under the circumstances was forced to join the officials 
and help them in squeezing the village. He offered them bribes 
and completely neglected the village which had maintained him 
for generations. Thus the hen that laid the golden egg was 
killed. A chain of corrupt officials from top to bottom flourish- 
ed. The Patel to maintain his position enforced exactions. 
When this was brought to the notice of the Raja he visited 
Candrapir and learned how his officials were abusing power. 
On the first occasion he fined the Subhédar Krsnarav Anand and 
his accomplices Rs. 1,19,072 andvon the second occasion he dis- 
missed the Nagpiir Citnavis, his relatives and other officials. But 
it was too late tor the Ray@ to rectify the wrong done. 


History. 


At this time one Siubai Jogin who came forward as the defender 
of the people merits our attention, Widowed at an early age she 
took upon herself the task of giving vent to the public feelings, 
unable to bear the wrongs that were being done by the officials. 
She was known for her honesty and character. She fearlessly 
approached the Raja and got wrongs redressed in many cases. 
The Nagpir officials feared her and later saw that the Rajd 
would not meet her. But her efforts to help the public in getting 
their -wrongs redressed are noteworthy. Her efforts fell short as 
hers was a lone voice against the corrupt system. 


The land revenue speedily fell, Irreparable wrong was done 
to many and the people were left demoralised towards the end of 
the career of Raghuji IT 


With the death of Bhosale Raghuji HI in 1853, Candrapiir Gyan 
passed under the British rule) In December 1854, Mr. R. S.  unvertHe 
Ellis of the Madras Civil Service took charge of Candrapiir as its ; yay 
first administrator. The British ushered in the modern age in eae eee 
Candrapiir as in’ the rest of India. 


In the first phase of the British rule, 1854—1900, Candrapir 
experienced the impact of the Western Civilization introduced 
by the British. Educational institutions, Local Self-Government, 
Public Works Department and the like of the British pattern 
came to be established in Candrapir. The impersonal Govern- 
ment that was introduced was altogether new to the people. 


rs et ee 
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They, for the first time breathed the free air of the rule of law, 
unknown either under the Gonds or the Muslims or the 
Marathas, 


During the second phase, 1900—20, Chandrapur witnessed the 
rise of nationalist movement. Candraptir contributed its mite to 
the nationalist movement in its own way inspired by the leader- 
ship of Lokamanya Tilak. 


After the death of Lokamanya Tilak, Candrapir like the rest 
of India came under the influence of the Indian National Congress 
led by Gandhiji. During the Gandhian era, the people of 
Candrapir did not lag behind in their freedom struggle against 
the British rule. The last phase in the Candrapiir history of the 
British period ends with the attainment of independence in 1947. 


Within three years of their assuming charge of Candrapir the 
British had to face in the area the repercussions of The War of 
Independence of 1857. A large part of Candrapir District was 
covered with thick forest populated mainly by the Gonds and 
the Marias. Several Zaminddars were related to the Raj Gond 
families of Candrapiir. Many Raj Gonds had helped Appasaheb 
Bhosale in his struggle with the British., They were not yet fully 
reconciled to the British rule which had commenced in 1854. 
Inspired by the news of the risings of the Zamindars of the neigh- 
bouring areas of Raipiir and Gadha-Mandla, the Zamindar of 
Molampalli, Baburav Pulesyarbapa and Vyankatrav Rajesvarrav 
Raj Gond, the Zaminddr of Adapalli and Ghot revolted against 
the British. Both these. Zaminddérs considered the general 
rising of 1857 as the, opportune occasion to regain their 
independence which they-had lost since the subjugation 
of Candrapiir first by the Marathas and later by the British. 
The Zaminddr of Molampalli;was-a young man of twenty-five. 
He gathered a considerable force of the Gonds and Rohilas and 
brought the Rajgad Paragand under his sway. He faced bravely 
the British force sent against him at Nandganv on 13th March 
1858. He was shortly joined by Vyankatrav Rajesvar, the 
Zamindday of Adapalli and Ghot. Captain W. H. Crichton, the 
Deputy Commissioner, was sent against the two Zamindars. Two 
indecisive battles were fought at Saganpiir*and Bamanpcth in 
April 1858. Baburav the Zamindar of Molampalli attacked the 
English Camp at Chuchgondi on the Pranahita in the Aheri 
Zamindari on 29th April 1858 and looted it. The telegraph 
operators Messers. Gartland and Hall were killed there. The 
third operator Mr. Peter escaped into the Aheri forest and joined 
the Camp of Captain Crichton. Captain Crichton finding it 
difficult to meet the activities of the two Zamindars, secretly sent 
Mr. Peter to Laksmibai, the Zamindarin of Aheri to secure her 
help. Laksmibai readily offered her help. Baburav the Zamin- 
dar of Molampalli was captured ‘by the forces of the lady at 
Bhopalpatnam. While being taken to Aheri he escaped from the 
custody. In September he was recaptured, brought to Candrapir 
and hanged to death in the jail. 
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In the meanwhile Captain Shakespeare was sent from Nagpir GHAPTER 2. 
to Aheri with a contingent. He raided Adapalli and Ghot but | Be 
was not able to find Vyankatrav, the second leader of the rebels. iets 


: Aa ie : CHAN 
The property of his Diwan Gahgadhar Kawalkar was confiscated Soe 


on the suspicion that he had helped his master. Britis. 
Vidanbacair atiee: i Fe ee ter (1854—1947) 
yankatrav, after his rout, escaped for a few days to Jahgam- 1. Rising of 


Kurul in the hills of Ghot tdélukd. He next went to Pratappitr in 1857 
Raipir District and then sought asylum in Bastar. There he 

tried to collect a force against the British but was unfortunately 
captured by the Rajé@ of Bastar and handed over to the British. 

He was tried at Candrapiir and sentenced to transportation for 

life due to the successful mediation of his mother Nagabai, in 

1860. 


Lakgmibaz of Aheri was splendidly rewarded for her timely 
help. The Zamindari of Adapalli and Ghot consisting of 67 
villages was mace over to her, 


The rising in Chandrapir was spontaneous. It practically 
appeared toward the end of the Great Revolt. Though un- 
successful it stands out as a brilliant attempt of the Raj Gond 
Zamindars to regain theit freedom. Many folk tales and songs 
are current in the Candrapiir area extolling the heroic exploits 
of the two Gond leaders. Baburav, the Zamindadr of Molampalli, 
according to one story had consumed tadavd, and as a result of 
its extraordinary powers, when hanged, managed to break the 
noose four times. He was finally, immersed in quick lime and 
killed. 


The Candrapiir Zaminddrs thus, partly at least, have given a 
creditable account of themselves in the great Revolt or the War 
of Independence when the people of Nagpiir were more or less 

are 
quiet, 


Captain Crichton, for the services rendered by him was created 
a Companion of the Bath and Mr. Peter, the telegraph operator 
received thanks from Her Majesty the Queen. 


When the great wave of the Revolt passed away all was quiet After 1857, 
in the Candrapiir area, In November 1861 the Nagpir Province 
and the Sagar ‘and Narmada territories were formed into the 
Government of the Central Provinces. Candrapur came to be 
included in the Nagpiir Division’. A systematic survey of the 
land of Candrapiir was undertaken with a view to finalising the 
revenue settlement when Candrapir became a British territory 
in 1854. The work was actually started by Messrs. Price and 
MacGeorge and continued in 1862-63 by Mr. Rivett-Carnac and 
C. Bernard, the Commissioner. The major part of the work was 
completed by Major Lucie Smith, the settlement officer of Candra- 
pur during a period of three years ending in 1869°, 


'LSRERSC. pp. 75, 76; and The History of Freedom Movement in Madhya Pradesh 
1956, pp. 85—87. 
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In preparing the Settlement Report a large number of Maratthi- 
speaking Brahmins had to be employed as other communities 
were illiterate arid incapable of rendering any service as they had 
been found to be more active than the Brahmins. All records 
were prepared in Marathi as it was the court language of Candra- 
ptir under the Marathas’. 


During the Gond and the Maratha periods many Brahmins 
had migrated to Candrapir. They imparted instructions in the 
traditional learning mostly to the boys of the Brahmins. 


In the early part of the British rule the literary works com- 
piled by one Nilkanthrav Dhume merit our attention. He wrote 
extensively on various subjects like history, geography, medicine, 
prosody and bhakti or devotion. 


The History of Wani was written by the same author betweer 
1865 and 1893. It is a very useful source for the history of 
Candrapur. According to the author he prepared the said 
history after consulting bakhars and also the history of the 
Bhosales. The genealogy of the Gond Kings given in the early 
pages of this chapter has -becn originally taken from the History 
of Wani. 


Krsna Lildmrta Kathdsara is yet another historical work 
encompassing the whole period from the age of Sri Krsna to 
Queen Victoria, by Nilkanthray Dhume. This was the time- 
honoured way of writing history. It may be semi-epic and semi- 
historical. However, what. is» significant is the high sense of 
history which the anthor has displayed: in this work. I[t was 
published in 1895. 


Rasardja a work on medicine by the same author was taken 
away by Vaidya Dhundiraj Vinod) of Baroda for publication. 
But nothing is known about it thereafter. 


Nilkanthrav also wrote a commentary on Siddhdnta Siromani- 
prakdsa originally written by one Raimcandra Subbaji of Candra- 
pur. 

Srinivas alias Appaji Maharaj Dhume, the son of Nilkanthrav 
was a celebrity in Candrapur-Nagpir region in the Jast quarter of 
the nineteenth century and up to 193t of this century. He was 
a greater admirer of Lokamanya Tilak. Though he was well- 
versed in the traditional lore, his views were very progressive’. 
At this time a number of Brahmins of Candrapir-Nagpir area 
had been initiated into a cult called the Kalki panth. In the 
rites of this cult its followers were required to prepare a cow 
from wheat-flour, immerse it into gud or jaggery liquid and then 
consume it. Many Brahmins who embraced this cult used to 
observe this part of the rite secretly as it formally involved the 
flour-cow slaughter and_ its consumption. When it was known 
to the public the Kalki Brahmins were. ostracised by the rest of 


ILSRLRSC. p. 136. 
2RCI. pp. 241—47, 
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the Brahmins. To escape the hardships of ostracism the Kalki CHAPTER 2. 
Brahmins appealed that they be readmitted into Brahminhood History. 
after undergoing necessary prayascitia ceremony. Realizing the — Cyanpa 
trend of changing times and the need to protect Hinduism,  unper THE 
Appaji Maharaj Dhume in a public meeting resolved that the (18841947) 
devotees of the Kalki sect be readmitted into their original - 

: ss : After 1857, 
dharma after due Suddhi ceremony. 


Around 1845, this cult was founded by a cunning Muslim of 
Khandes with a view to converting Hindus to Islam by trickery. 
Appaji Maharaj has to be given the credit of meeting the cult 
successfully’. 


In 1867, Local Self-Government was introduced in Candrapiir 
by establishing a Municipality. From 1880 to 1906 Raosaheb 
Chandiprasad Patil was the President of the Municipality. 


English educational institutions and a public library were 
founded before the end of the century. Brahmins, being the only 
literate class, were first to enter the newly founded schools and 
to enjoy lucrative services in Government. 


After the establishment sof | the Indian National Congress m Nationalist 
1885, Candrapiir people responded well to national movement in Nieyeais uk: 
the country. [n the Calcutta Session of the Indian National 
Congress, 1906, the following gentlemen from Candrapiir were 
present ; Balvantrao Deshmukh, Dajishastri © Chandekar, 
Nilkanthrao Sacdaphal and Daji Ganesh Devaikar. Inspired by  ~ itay’s 
the proclamation of Lokamanya Tilak the Candrapir people _ influence, 
actively followed his fourfold programme of Svardjya, Svadesi, 
boycott and national education. Nationalism was kept alive and 
propagated through Svadesi shops, singing of Vande Mdtaram, 
celebrations of festivals like Ganes~~Caiurthi, Chatrapati Sivaji 
Birth Day and gymnasiums. 


The nationalist movement infiltrated down to the masses to a 
great extent through the elites of Candrapir. 


In 1907, Madhavrao Aney popularly known as Bapuji stepped 
into the public movement of Candrapiir and continued to lead 
the people first as a staunch follower of Tilak and later of 
Mahatma Gandhi. Till his death Bapuji proudly used to call 
himself a Tilakite. 


The late Dadasaheb Khaparde of Amravati was highly respect- 
ed in the Candrapiir area as a leader in the Nationalist move- 
ment, Among others who were held in high regard may be 
-mentioned Dr. Mumje, Vir Vamanrao Joshi, and Ogale. 


In 1913, Candrapiir like the rest of India had to face a critical 
situation as a result of the repressive measures adopted by the 
British Government to crush the nationalist movement. In order 


ae re en 
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to keep the freedom movement alive Candraptir District Associa- 
tion was founded in 1913. Among its founders and organizers 
were Balvantrao Deshmukh, Pandit Balgovind, Atmaram Mukund 
Mahajan of Brahmapuri and Vishnupant Kane of Waroda. 


The Candraptir District Association, undertook varicd _ pro- 
grammes through which the leaders actively associated them- 
sclves with people of all classes and strata. Their programme 
consisted of trying to get redressed through appeals, wrongs done 
by Government officials in all administrative spheres, For 
instance the Association sent appeals from the peasants for 
remission and takdui in the event of famines or bad harvest 
years ; it demanded re-estimation of the crops when it was 
suspected that the officials had enhanced it for Government 
benefit; very often the Association appointed its own enquiry 
committee which toured the country and collected data regard- 
ing a problem that was on the anvil, and sent its report to Gov- 
ernment. The Association collected complaints from the 
merchant community and lodged them with the Government. 


Thus, on the one handthe Association kept alive the freedom 
movement by peaceful and. legal means, by being in touch with 
the middle class, the merchants and the peasants, and on the 
other hand it brought home to the alien Government that the 
people were not satisfied with their rule. 


The Government harassed by the activities of the Association, 
prosecuted its active’ workers Mahajan and Kane in the lower 
Court, under Defence of India Act. Kane was sentenced but an 
appeal was filed in the higher Court and Dr. Harising Gaur was 
invited to plead his case. The higher Court declared Kane not 
guilty. All these were typical) Tilakite tactics adopted by the 
Association to harass the Government. The activities of the 
Association prove that the middle class intellectual leadership 
associated itself also with the masses and played a very im- 
portant role in the nationalist movement in the pre-Gandhian 
period. It is wrong to brand it as the movement of a particular 
class or of the bourgeoisie. 


On 16th February 1918, Lokamanya Tilak visited Candrapiir. 
The people of Candraptir gave a grand welcome to their great 
leader. He was carried in a grand procession seated in a victoria 
from the railway station to the residence of Babasaheb Deé- 
mukh. Every building was decorated with buntings, flags and 
auspicious torands. People from places far and near had 
thronged into the streets of Candrapiir to steal a look at the 
Lokamanya. In his public speech at night the Lokamanya ‘among 
other things praised the Candrapir people for their unity. He 
was presented a purse of Rs, 5,000. The ground where Tilak 
gave his speech to the vast gathering unprecedented in the 
history of Candrapur till then, was named after him in his 
memory. 
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On the occasion of Tilak’s visit to Candrapir, his right-hand 
man Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar founded the District Politi- 
cal Congress--ilhé Rajaktya Parisad. A number of other 
notable leaders of Maharastra accompanied Tilak to Candrapir. 


After the Bergaum Congress of 1916, Tilak formed the 
Svarajya Sangh. Its executive had Kelkar, Aney, Munje, 
Khaparde, Gangadharrao Deshpande and Balvantrao Desh- 
mukh. The lasr was the leader of Candrapir. He rendered 
notable service during and after the Tilak period. 


One Nikalasbuvi from Gujarat appeared in Candrapiir in 1875. 
He lived like a faqir and was residing in the Maruti temple of 
Babupeth. Many stories of his miracles are current in Candra- 
pir. On the authority of the famous saint of Vidarbha Gulab- 
rav Maharaj one could say that Nikalasbuva was a man ‘of 
spiritual attainments. He died in 1895. Among his disciples 
were the late Appasaheb Biai, Jagannath Kothikar, Krsnaji 
Mahipat and Sitarim Sambéiv of Nagpir. 


Hayagriva Svaini, a T elangi Brahman by birth and Dharma- 
bhat Buva were highly respected saints of Candrapiir in the last 
quarter of the nincteenth century. 


Gopaldas, Gulaldas, Sundardas and Isvarpuri Gosavi were the 
saints of the Udasi Sect. 


Papamiya and Bhobadrulla Sah were the Muslim saints having 
a large number of devotecs from among the common people. 
Gulabrav Maharaj was full-of praise for these saints. It is diffi- 
cult to say authoritatively anything regarding the mystical 
attainments of these saints. 


Around 1911, Kalvantrao Deshmukh was clected President of 
the District Congress Committee and Dr. Munje as the Secretary. 


In 1922 Candrapiir Municipal elections were fought on party 
basis. One of the partics was led by Pandit Balgovind and the 
other by the pleaders. Perhaps for the first time one Sonbaji 
Hud from the Kunbi community was elected to the Municipality. 
Among other followers of the Pandit party were Seth Khushal- 
chandji, Krishnarao Jogi, Jagadishrao Salve, Marotrao Kannam- 
war and Babaji Patil Dixit. 


The Svarajya Party founded by Motilal Nehru elected Babu- 
rao Deshmukh from the Candrapir area. He was offered 
Presidentship of the Council but refused it as the programme of 
the Svarajya_ Partv was to obstruct the working of the Council. 
S. B. Tambe was selected for Presidentship. He was made the 
Home Minister and later became the Governor of Madhya 
Pradesh. 


In 1926, elections were held for the central and provincial 
Assemblies. Dr. Munje of the Pratisahakarvaédi Party was 
opposed by Narakesari Barrister Abhyankar of the Congress. 
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Dr. Munje was elected by a clear majority mainly because of the 
work of Balvantrao Deshmukh. At this time in Candrapiir both 
the Congress party and the Rastriya Paksa were more or less 


equally powerful. 


In the non-co-eperation and satyagraha. movement of 1930-31 
a number of persons courted arrest by breaking jungle laws, 
picketing toddy shops, manufacturing salt and the like. The 
satyagrahis included a number of women, and belonged to all 
classes and communities. After the Gandhi-Irvin Pact all the 
satyagrahis were released. 


In 1931 the New English School and in 1932 the New Model 
High School were established. In 1955 the New Model High 


- School was converted into the Lokmanya Tilak Vidyalaya at the 
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hands of Kakasaheb Gadgil of the Central Ministry. 


In 1934, Gandhiji visited Candrapiir in his campaign of collect- 
ing funds for the uplift of the Harijans. He was given a grand 
welcome on the Tilak ground by a mammoth gathering. He 
spoke on the uplift of the Harijans and was presented a purse of 
Rs. 2,100. In 1939 the City High School was founded by Bhau- 
rao Savalikar and D. B, Deo. 


Thus up to 1940 Candyapir was making rapid progress in 
education, keeping abreast of the other provinces in the national 
movement, 


During the period of the Second World War, Vinoba was sent 
as the first soldier on the front of the individual satydgraha, by 
Gandhiji. Seth Khushalchandjit of Candrapiir was the first 
salyadgrahi on this front. He was followed by Ramchandrarao 
Kathade. Marotrao Kannamwar offered satydgraha at Aramori 
and was sentenced for two years. A number of volunteers 
offered satydgraha from different parts of Candrapiir. 


In the All-India Congress Committee meeting of 8th August 
1942, the famous Quit-India_ resolution was passed. It had its 
repercussions soon in Candrapiir. Seth Khushalchandji of 
Candrapir on his way to home-town was arrested. Candraptr 
like the rest of India was prepared to wage a war on the British 
by trying to follow the Gandhian way as far as it could. All 
those who joined the morning procession were arrested and sent 
behind the prison bars. One Janardanpant Upagannavar was 
severely beaten by the police. Within a month he succumbed to 
the wounds in the Jabalpur jail. 


After the Quit-India- movement in all parts of India there was 
a regular war betwcen..the unarmed people and the Government. 
On 16th August 1942, in the morning young boys of the Rdstriya 
Dal took out a procession ; Uddhavrao Korekar and eight other 
volunteers were arrested. An order was issued prohibiting pro- 
cessions. Ignoring the order a procession was again taken out. 
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In the lathi charge on the processionists one boy Balaji Raipur- 
kar was badly beaten and died the same day. To inspect the 
situation Divisional Officer Dungaji with his party came to 
Cimir. -By this time the mob which had become furtous 
surrounded Dungaji. Suspecting danger he ordered firing in 
which four people died. The mob which had gone uncontroll- 
able killed the circle inspector Jarasandha and a_ constable 
Kantaprasad. 


The next day, 17th August 1942, a military contingent appear- 
ed at Cimiir. It recklessly beat the people in vengeful mood and 
looted the property of many residents. About 300 to 400 people 
were brought to Candrapir for trial. Balvantrao Deshmukh, 
Madhavrao Chendke, Siras and Kovale pleaded on behalf of the 
accused. Funds were collected to help the afflicted. Kanhayalal 
Munshi had come to Cimiir on behalf of the Congress. 


The case went on for a long time and about 200 people were 
sentenced with different terms of imprisonment. Seven were 
sentenced to death and about 30 to 35 sent on life imprisonment. 


The Cimir cpisode thus.forms a memorable event in the 
history of the freedom struggle, 


Within a few years after the passing away of Lokamanya 
Tilak, Gandhiji appeared on the political horizon of India as a 
leader of the masses, The new leadership of Candrapir looked 
upon Gandhiji as their saviour, His non-orthodoxy and simpli- 
city had tremendous appeal for the masses, 


In 1942, the session of the Hindu Mahdsabha was held at 
Candrapiir under the presidentship of Sir Gokulchand Narang. 
The session was opened by Dr. Munje, a strong supporter and 
leader of the Sabha from’ the Vidarbha area. The Yuvak 
Parigad too had its session at Candrapiir when Annasaheb 
Bhopatkar of Poona presided. After this the position and hold 
of the Hindu Muhdsabha has continuously dwindled in Candra- 


pir. 


Candrapiir has also been a strong centre of the Rdsiriya. 


Svayamsevak Sangha. In the years following the assassination of 
Mahatma Gandhi the Sangha was legally banned. With a view 
to forcing the Government to lift the ban as it was unjust, the 
Sangha volunteers offered satydgraha throughout India. About 
250 volunteers from Canda district courted arrest. Balvantrao 
Deshmukh was imprisoned for about 41 days because of his 
association with the R.SS. 


Among other parties, Samajvddi Paksa was founded in Candra- 
pur by Bhagwati Prasad Mishra. Later it was merged with the 
Praja Saméajvadi, 

In the Gandhian era after 1930, the Congress gained a good 


hold over the masses as new leaders from the rank and file joined 
it in large numbers. In Candrapir Marotrao Kannamwar was 
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making his mark in politics since 1920. He stepped into politics 
by joining the party of Balgovind. In 1929 he founded the 
Gandhi Seva Mandal. In the 1930—32 movement he courted 
arrest. By his steady work and devotion to the party he soon 
merited the attention of the higher authorities in the Congress 
Party. Between Tilak and Gandhi it can be said that Kannam- 
war liked Tilak but loved Gandhi. 


In 1939 he was the secretary of the Nagpiir Provincial 
Congress Committee. In the Quit India agitation of 1942, he 
offered satydgraha and was imprisoned. . 


It may here be pointed out that within two years after the 
Second World War independence dawned upon Candrapir with 
the rest of India, on 15th August 1947, Amidst great rejoicings 
the people of Candrapiir celebrated the day. The tri-coloured 
national flag was hoisted. by Belsare, the Parliamentary Secretary 
from Nagpur. In the evening a public meeting was held under 
the chairmanship of Belsare. Public gardens, chauks, streets, 
townhall, library and the market were renamed after the national 
leaders, in memory of the great_day'. 


To return ‘to the narrative: After Independence, in the Shukla 
ministry in Madhya Pradesh, Kannamwar was minister for 
health. He was originally a staunch supporter of separate 
Vidarbha, better known as Mahavidarbha or Nag-Vidarbha 
movement. Incidentally it may be noted here that with the 
Reorganisation of the States |in 1956, Candrapiir district was 
transferred from the Madhya Pradesh to the former Bombay 
State, and then to Maharastra with the bifurcation of the State 
in 1960. Shri Kannamwar willingly bowed to the decision taken 
by the Government of India, In this regard the late Bapuji 
Aney notes that when in 1956 he was taken ill at Poona, 
Kannamwar had been to see him. Bapuji’s friend Brijlal Biyani 
who was then with him, told him that Kannamwar was a lead. 
ing Vidarbhavadi. But it seems that on this point finally 
Kannamwar had to yield to stronger forces from Western 
Maharastra. 

Because of his life-long public service, hold over both the 
masses and elites, and wide practical a ae! he was made the 
Chief Minister of Maharastra in 1962, by the Congress Party. 
By his devotion to the party and hold over the masses he rose 
from humble beginnings to the position of a Chief Minister. 
By his organising skill, strong common sense and compromising 
nature he successfully led the ministry till he was unexpectedly 
snatched away by death in 1963*. 


Among the social workers of Candrapir district, Babasaheb 
Amte of Waroda, by his Leprosy Asylum, has merited the atten- 
tion of all the public, the Government and social workers from 
abroad. 

LRCI.pp. 299-351; And—The History of Freedom Movement in Madhya Pradesh 
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ACCORDING TO THE 196] CENSUS, THE TOTAL POPULATION OF THE CHAPTER 3. 


pistrict is 12,38,070 (M. 623,681--F. 614,389), and is distributed ne weanie 
over six tahsils. The table below furnishes the  tahsil-wise ise 


statistics of population. 


POPULATION. 


TABLE No. 1 
AREA AND POPULATION, CHANDRAPUR District IN 1961 
Area in Population 
Chandraptr | 
district Sq. miles} Sq.km.} Persons Males Females 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
District .. | Total  }10,088°3 }26,128-7 | 1,238,070 | 623,681 614,389 


Rural |10,061°8 |26,060°1 | 1,142,380 | 573,334 | 562,046 
Urban 265 68°6 95,690 50,347 45,343 

Brahmapuri tahsil | ‘Total 897-0 | 2,323-2'| 226,924} 113,349] 113,575 
Rural | -897'0:| 2,323:2 | 226,924 | 113,349) 113,575 
Urban at ri, “sa 

Warodatahsi) {| Total | 1,282:0 | 3;320:-4) 238,323 { 120,510) 117,804 
Rural 1,275-7 | 3,304°) | 224,175 113,095 | 111,080 
Urban 63 16-3 14,148 7,424 6,724 

Gadhbciroli tahsil {Total {| 2,870°0°} 7,433°3-} 277,398 | = 138,721 138,677 
Rural | 2,870:0:} 7,433-3 | 277,398 | 138,72) 138,677 
Urban ‘ : 

Candrapar tahsil | Tota] 1,174-0 | 3,040-7 296,807 151,137 145,670 
Rural | 1,159°5 | 3,003-1 | 224,972 | 113,237 | 141,735 
Urban 14:5 37-6 71,835 37,900 33,935 


Rajura tahsil Total 7763 2,010°6 89,624. 45,315 44,309 
Rural 770°6 | 1,995°9 79,917 40,292 39,625 
Urban 57 14-7 9,707 5,023 4,684 


Sirofica tahsil Total 3,089-0 | 8,000-5 108,994 54,640 54,354 
Rural | 3,089-0 | 8,000°5 108,994 54,640 54,354 


Urban ae we re oo Ae 
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The variation in population depends upon three factors, viz., 
births, deaths and migration. The salient trends in the variation 
and movement of population since the 1881 Census in the district 
are analysed below. The account of the pattern of growth of 
the general population as given in the Cinda Gazetteer of 1909 is 
reproduced below. 


Variation of population—“A Census of the District has been 
taken on five occasions, in 1866, 1872, 1881, 1891 and 1901, There 
have, however, as has been explained at length in the preceding 
section, been considerable changes in the area of the district which 
vitiate comparisons between the earlier and the later returns, 
Making allowance for these changes, the population of the present 
area of the district as ascertained on the last three occasions of 
taking the Census is shown below :— 


188] es Sais 602,936 
189} ate ss 639,483 
1901 ao ae 554,105 


The total population thus increased by 6-1 per cent. during the 
decade 1881-1891, and decreased by 14.2 during the decade 
1891-1901, During the first decade the increase was almost entire- 
ly due to the natural expansion of the population, not to immigra- 
tlon; it was most marked in. the northern zamindaris, but was 
there doubtless in large measure due to more accurate returns. 
The khdlsé wact which showed the greatest increase was Waroda, 
where the increase was 6,1 or exactly equal to the average for the 
whole district. The appalling decrease in the population which 
took place during the next decade was of course in the main. 
attributable to the bad ycars and,famine immediately preceding 
the last census. Some of the loss was due to emigration, but much 
of it must be assigned to the heavy mortality of the decade. From 
1895 to 1897 the number of deaths exceeded that of births by 
over 10,000 and although an abnormal birth rate in 1899 tempo- 
rarily made good the wastage, the famine of 1900 resulted in 
a death rate of 96-62 per mile and the deaths of that year exceed- 
ed the births by nearly 37,000. It is very doubtful, too, if the 
mortality during the scarcity of 1897 was not a good deal heavier 
than was indicated by the official returns. The only part of the 
district which has steadily increased in population during the 
twenty years from 1881 to 1901 is the Sirofica tahsil, where the 
increase during the first decade amounted to. 4.8 per cent, and 
during the second to 22 per cent. According to Mr. Hemingway, 
the reason given for this locally is the immunity from dacoits 
under British rule, but, as he observes, this hardly seems an 
adequate explanation, and the true reason appears to be that this 
part, owing to the fertilising action of the river, never suffers an 
entire failure of the crops, a circumstance which has not only 
favoured the multiplication of the present population but has also 
encouraged a rapid influx of tenants from the Hyderabad side 
of the river. Since the last Census, matters have, thanks to rather 
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more favourable seasons, considerably improved, and, as has been CHAPTER 3. 
remarked in a foregoing paragraph, the vital statistics indicate 
that the population has once more expanded to at least 600,000. 


The People, 
PopuLATION. 
Effect of recent bad years on the population.~-The cqect of Growth of 
the cycle of bad years upon the population is summarised by Population, 
Mr. Hemingway thus : The decrease over the rest of the district 
(i.e, excluding Siroficd) varies very largely from group to group. 
A succession of poor rice years has encouraged the small tenants 
of rice tracts to seek their fortunes elsewhere in the open tracts 
where a greater variety of cropping is possible, and the probabi- 
lity of all crops failing utterly is very small. The Waroda tahsil, 
for instance, has larger areas of open-field crops: the total drop 
in that tahsil was 6 per cent. only, the best of the open field 
groups showing a good increase : in the khdlsd portion of Candra- 
pur tahsil the drop was 12 per cent. in the corresponding portion 
of Brahmapuri tahsil it was 19 per cent. If the open tract at the 
extreme north of Brahmapuri tahsil is excepted, the tract is 
purely rice-growing; and there are a large number of small 
villages interspersed between the large stable villages, where the 
area secured by irrigation is.comparatively small and tenants had 
a succession of really unptopitious years for their rice. In the 
Candrapiir tahsil the Ghatkul group returned a large increase in 
the population ; this is an open-field tract, somewhat remote, and 
for that reason not fully occupied until poor rice years brought 
its soil into high favour. The increase here is mainly due to 
immigration from the poorer’ rice tracts. To what extent 
the decrease in the population is a permanent loss or merely a 
temporary exodus in search of work must be largely a matter of 
conjecture. In certain tracts it has always been customary for 
the village labourers to repair to Berar after the rice harvest is 
over, in order to find employment on cotton-picking ; and the | 
census is taken at the exact time when most of the labourers who 
make a practice of going to Berar have already gone. It may 
be said with some certainty that the drop in the figures of open 
tracts adjoining Berdr was caused entirely by this temporary 
exodus, since there is now no marked want of labour for agricul- 
tural work in these open tracts. But it is equally certain that the 
loss in some of the rice groups is more permanent ; to prove this, 
there are large areas of second rate rice land unoccupied, which 
in normal years were occupied by the village labourers and small 
tenants; and also a rough census was taken at attestation of a 
few villages which scemed to be very short of labour for the reap- 
ing of their rice: this rough census, though its figures are of 
little use in that they concern a very small area showed that a 
very large proportion of the regular labourers of certain villages 
had been absent for three years from their villages, and it might 
safely be assumed that they would not return as permanent in- 
habitants until the rice crops were giving sufficient outturn to 
induce them to return. This want of labour was very marked 
two years ago (1.e., 1903-04) when there was a bumper rice crop, 
but not enough labour to cut it in time: also the survey parties 
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CHAPTER 3. in railway employ could get no labour; and at the present 
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moment the railway construction, and tank construction as well, 
is proceeding very slowly indeed, because there is not sufficient 
labour in the district. It may safely be said that the population 
of the poorer rice tracts will continue to be very short indeed, 
unti] a succession of good rice years has been enjoyed.” * 

The following table gives the variation in population and the 
percentage of decade variation in Candrapir district from 1901 
to 196]. , 

TABLE No. 2 


VARIATION IN POPULATION DURING Sixty YEARS, 
Cuanprapur District 


Percentage 
_ Year Persons Decade decade 
variation variation 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
DISTRICT TOTAL ,.} 1901 . 574,323 
SA tee 729,347; +155,024 + 26:99 
hee fi 715,365 — 13,982 ~~ 192 
19st se 823,321 + 107,956 ++ 15-09 
194t 942,053 + 118,732 + 14°42 
1954 ee 'y 1,052,975 +110,922 411-77 
Werk lite 1,238,070 + 185,095 + 17:58 
Brahmapuri Tahsil Pe Vines | sD 195,486 

1961... 226,924 +31,438 + 16:08 

Waroda Tahsil .. --| 195), 210,128 5 
1961. 238,323 + 28,195 + 13°42 

Gadhciroli Tahsil , . --| 1951 ., 231,236 esa ee 
1961. 277,398 + 46,162 +19-96 

Candraptr Tahsil ~-} F951... 247,042 F 
1961 .. 296,807 + 49,765 +20:14 

Rajura Tahsil “s .-| 295) .. 75,357 , 
1961 .. 89,624 + 14,267 +1893 

Sirofici Tahsil .. .-| 1951 .. 93,726 Pa 
1961... 108,994 +15,268 +1629 


“ Chanda District Gazetteer published in 1909, pp. 67-——70, 
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The population of the district increased by about 27 per cent. CHAPTER 3. 
during the decade 1901-11. This percentage of growth was not 
surpassed in the last sixty years. The influenza epidemic de; 
creased the population of the district by about 2 per cent. in the 
decade which followed. In the subsequent decades the total 
population increased at moderate rates among which the growth 
rate of 17.58 per cent. in the decade 1951—6] ranks the highest. 
The population of the district has more than doubled during the 
last sixty years. 
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The percentage variation for the district and tahsils during 
1951-61 is given below : 


Percentage variation during 1951—6] 


Candrapir district + 17.58 
1. Brahrnapuri tahsil + 16.08 
2. Waroda tahsil + 13-42 
3. Gadhciroli tahsil + 19.96 
4. Candrapir tahsil + 20-14 
5. Rajura tahsil + 18-93 
6. Sirofica tahsil + 16-29 


The high percentage rate of variation in Candrapiir tahsil may 
be attributed to the inclusion of towns, viz., Candrapir and 
Ballarpir, the population of which increased considerably during 
the last ‘decade. 


The Census Report * for Central Provinces and Berar for 1921 
throws an important light.on the population growth of this 
district : 

“The district has the lowest density in the province, 71 per 
square mile; and in the tahsil of Sirojfica, it is as low as 20. 
The vital statistics show a steady increase of population until 
the year 1918, when in the influenza epidemic the deaths ex- 
ceeded the births by 3,800, and in the following year the low 
birth-rate caused a further decrease of nearly 10,000, The 
deduced population shows an increase of 32,000 during the 
decade, whereas actually there was a decrease of 17,000. It is 
obvious that in the influenza epidemic the inaccuracy in the 
vital statistics was greater than elsewhere — a result which is 
to be expected in so large a district. The factor of migration 
is a much less important one than in the rest of the division, 
but the balance of population has moved against the district, 
the inhabitants of which appear to be attracted to the more 
prosperous cotton industry ”. 


The 1931 Census Report ** analyses the density and growth of 
population in Canda district in the following words : 
“Tt will be observed that in the wild Siroficé tahsil which 
borders on Bastar State the aboriginal population is almost as 
scattered as in the State itself, but has grown enormously since 


© Vol, XI, Part I, 1921. 
oe Vol. SII, Part q, 193], 
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the last Census when the density was only 20 per square mile. 
Conditions in the forest areas of the Gadhciroli tahsil resemble 
those in Sirofica, the home of the Maria and the haunt of the 
man-eating tiger. 


The development of population was norma) throughout the 
decade except in the year 1921 when cholera was responsible 
for an unusual number of deaths. There was an another out- 
break in 1924, but vital statistics were not seriously affected, 
and for the ten years the excess of births over deaths was 69,742. 


No. of Increase | Increase 
Tahsil persons | percent | of persons 
per since per 
sq. mile 192] sq, mile 
since 


1921 
() (2) (3) (4) 


Candrapir .. a ee is st oe 160 17:77 24 
Waroda ss 4 ri F of 136 11-79 15 
Brahmapurl 7 oe Ls ot ie ny 173 10:97 17 
Gadhciroli St a Si rs if 59 17:7) 9 
Sirofica ie te me TE a4 4] 15-13 8 


The increase of population according to the Census figures was 
99,065, and there was rise of about 11,000 in the number of 
immigrants recorded over the 1921 figure. Two collieries open- 
ed at Mahakali and Lalpeth are said to have attracted a certain 
number of immigrants, and 'to have encouraged the increase in 
opulation in Canda town, which as shown in Provincial Table 
T rose by 22-44 per cent. Waroda, a town with 9,811 inhabi- 
tants, has also gained about 1,000 during the decade, being the 
centre of the cotton business of the district and the rail-head 
for the rich talug of Wun in Yavatmal district.” 


In proportion to its area, Candrapiir is the most sparsely popu- 
lated district in the State, a fact which is attributable to the large 
areas under forest lands inhabited by an insignificant number of 
aborigines, The incidence of population by tahsils shows this 
clearly enough. Candrapiir, Waroda and Brahmapuri, which did 
not contain Zamindari lands, all have a fairly good density of 
253, 186 and 253 per square mile, respectively, whereas Sirofica, 
which contained the Ahiri Zaminddri with its huge area of 2,600 
square miles almost entirely abandoned to the jungle, has a very 
poor incidence of population. In Sirofica almost the whole of the 
population is confined to a narrow strip along the bank of the 
Godavari whereas inland the country is pure jungle and almost 
entirely uninhabited. The population is quite dense in the rice 
tracts, a fact which is reflected in the figures for the Brahmapuri 
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and Candrapiir tahsils. This is because rice gives a far heavier quaprer 3. 
outturn than any other crop, and so there are smaller holdings 
and the pressure of population is greater. The: People: 
POPULATION, 
A glance at the spatial distribution of population reveals that Density of 
the tahsils with higher density also share relatively higher pro- Population. 
portions of the district population, Gadhciroli tahsil is, however, 
an exception, 


According to the 196} Census the density of population in the 
district is returned to be 123 per square mile. The following 
statement gives the density in the various tahsils in the district 
in 1951 and 1961: — 


Density per Percentage 
square mile of district 
—_————_——-—— | population 

ee 1951 1961 in 

1961 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Candrapar district ie Et “se “iF 104 123 100 
1. Brahmapuritahsil .. Ahi eee ay 218 253 18-33 
2. Waroda tahsil a On ty ist 164 186 19-25 
3. Gadhciroli tahsil as ifs YW. i 81 97 22°41 
4. Candrapiar tahsil i pis int, aj brad 210 253 23-97 
5. Rajura tahsil bs fe a ‘a 97 115 7:24 
6. Sirofica tahsil ll. 30 35 8-80 

Urban population is defined as the population returned from Uthen 


towns which have a municipality, a cantonment, or a population Population. 
of over 5,000 and at least 34 of the male population dependent on 
non-agricultural occupations. 


Candrapiir with only 7-73 per cent. of the population in urban 
areas is the least urbanised district in Maharastra State. This 
becomes evident from the Census statistics in the following. table 
which gives the urban population, the decade variation in popu: 
lation, the percentage of decade variation and the number of 
towns from 1901 to 196]. 
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The urban population in the district increased by 236.59 per CHAPTER 3. 
cent. since 1901. The percentage of urban to total population in- 
creased gradually from 4-95 per cent. in 1901 to 9-16 per cent. in 


The People. 


1951. The last clecade witnessed a decline to 7-73 per cent. This pipet 
decline is attributable to the revised definition of urban areas in Poni tow: 


the 1961 Census, as a result of which the four towns of Brahma- 
puri, Navargitv, Cimiir and Armori have been declassified as 
rural and only one, vzz., Sasti has been newly added to the list. 


The towns are classified on the basis of population. The table 
which follows gives the statistics of population and area of the 
classified towns in 1951 and 1961;— 


TABLE No. 4 


Towns CLASSIFIED BY POPULATION WITH VARIATION 
purixc 1951 anp 1961, Cuanprapur Districr 


Popula- 
Area tion 
Class Name of town Year -—-— _———— oes 
Sq. miles! Sq. km.] Persons 
() (2) (3) (4) | 6) | (6) 
Cath | 
99,999 ..| Candrapageaemeins =|, a 40,744 
Sey Pe) cmb ten 196) || 11-02 |" 26-54| sii4e4 
Class ILI 
0¢0 49,999 ..| Ballarpar | 1951 7 12,471 
POMS Ee f 1961 = 1 350] 9-07} 20°35] 
000 ¢0.19,999..| Warods 195) 11,517 
A os aroga ': rel ove .- ’ 
en ey 196) 1) 627] Teas] 14.148 
559. (a) Rajura 1951 3,957 
00 , ++) (@) Rajur iy = ieee ee ; 
ee 1961.1) 0-30] 0-78} 4376 
(b) Sasti | 196) 538} 1993} 5,331 


Population 
Class Name of Year |——_-|—_—__——_ —-—_____ ,-_-_ -—-____.. 
town Males | Females Decade | Percentage 
variation | decade 
variation 
() (2) G) | (2) (8) (9) (10). 
Class II 
50,000 to 99,999} Candrapar| 1951 ..] 20,608 20,136 +5,014 + 14-03 
1961 ..| 27,042 24,442 | +10,740 + 26-36 
Class Ii] 
20,000t0 49,999} Ballarpar | 1951 ..} 6,356 6,115 + 3,759 + 43°15 
1961 ..f 10,858 9,493 +7,880 +6319 
Class lV 
10,000 to 19,999] Waroda ..} 1951 ..{ 5,822 5,695 +1,975 +20:70 
1961 ..| 7,424 6,724 +2,631 + 22-84 
Class V 
5,000to 9,999] (a) Rajara| 1951 ..1 2,067 1,890 a2 ae 
1961 ..] 2,266 2,110 +419 + 10-59 
(8) Sasti 1961 ..| 2,757 2,574 
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Of the five towns in the district, Candrapir, with a population 
of 51,484, is a class If town. Ballarpir, with a population of 
20,351, is a Class IIT town, while Waroda, with a population of 
14,148, is a Class IV town. Rajura and Sasti are grouped under 
Class V. The decade variation of population in Ballarpiir and 
Candrapur shows a percentage increase of 63.19 and 26-36, respec- 
tively, over the decade 1951—6]. 


Most of the towns in the district, except Candraptr, exhibit 
semi-urban characteristics. In fact they present a spectacle of 
the old order iri the midst of a developing urbanisation. In the 
absence of industrialisation and white collared occupations, a 
majority of the urban population is engaged in agriculture, crafts 
and allied occupations. The well educated and able bodied hasten 
to find better jobs and avenues of better life in Nagpir city. The 
people in general seem to be coming under the influence of 
modern civilization. 


Candrapiir district is more_rural in character than any other 
district in Maharastra. The rural.-population in the district 
(1,142,380) which is inhabited in 2,755 villages forms about 92.27 
per cent. of the total population. The following table gives the 
tahsil-wise distribution of rural population in 1961, while Table 
No. 6 gives the rates of growth and percentage of rural popula- 
tion to total population in the district since 1901 to 1961:— 


TABLE No. 5 


Rurat Porutarion IN CHANDRAPUR Distrricr In 196] 


No. of Total rural population 
Tahsil inhabited }——--——- —~—___—_ 
villages 
Persons Males Females 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


District Total ve ue ef 2,755 | 1,142,380 | 573,334] 569,046 
|. Brahmapurl ww ws 335 | 226,924) 143,349) 113,575 
2. Waroda Pe. tee a 442} 224,175} 113,095 | 111,080 
3, Gadhcitoli =... 843 | 277,398] 138,721] 138,677 
4, Candrapir ww ws 376 | 224,972} 143,237 | 111,735 
5. Rajura laa * 229{ 79,917] 40,292| 39,625 
6. Siroficha ae ak, cat 530| 108,994} 54,640] 54,354 
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TABLE No. 6 


Variation IN RuraL PoruLaTION siNce 190] 


Rate of Percentage 

Year variation in of rural 

rural to total 
population | population 

() (2) (3) 

190] ne es Ee ae ee ie os ie 95:05 
191] ae 7m a we oie Fe ch +25:97 9428 
1921 2 a ut a os ee ite ~—3-29 92°96 
193) oe Le o i Fe as + 14°36 92:37 
194] ee be. oe 8 ~ ice << + 13-43 91:57 
1951 7 a. Bn WE. 2 tee, we + 10°88 90:84 
1961 ss ei ree a a cg ae + 19°43 92-27 


The rural population ‘of the district “increased by 109.27 per 
cent. over thar of 1901 and by 71-79 per cent. over that of 1921, 
The 1921 Census recorded a heavy reduction in rural population 
because of the devastating epidemics in the decade. The Census 
statistics show that the net increase in rural population in this 
district has been higher than that for Maharastra. 


The Canda District Gazetteer of 1909 gave a very vivid account 
of the attitude of the rural population towards the Census opera- 
tion * which is quoted below : 


“The people in Canda, a large proportion of whom consists 
of the scheduled tribes, have now learnt to look upon the 
Census as one of the harmless eccentricities of the Government, 
but it was nor so a few decades ago, Some storles recorded in 
the report of the Census held in 1881 originating in this district 
may, therefore, be reproduced as worth while. The counting 
operation was held to bring ill luck which was generally 
expected among the women of the lower classes to take the 
form of illness or death among their children. In Sirofica, a 
story was current that the Government had found a goldmine 
and it was intended to select one young man and one young 
woman from cach household and to march them off to the 
diggings. In the Ahiri Zaminddri, the numberboards supplied 
to cach house were carefully stowed away underground in rice 
stores and similar places of concealment, because a story had 
been circulated to the effect that it was a settled plan on the 
part of the police to have these boards stolen and then to get 
every householder fined Rs. 25, who failed to produce his 
numberboard on the night of the Census. The most ingenious 


SE eee 


* Chanda District Gazetieer, 1909, pp. 76-77, 
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rumour was that which went round in Canda itself. Here some 
waggish person circulated a report that on the night of the 
Census a brass measure would be applied to the breasts of 
women and that those too abundantly endowed by Nature were 
to be deprived of their superfluity by a surgical operation. A 
little timely ridicule however, scotched this canard.” 


The pattern of rural population is revealed in the frequency 
distribution of villages on the basis of population. The Table 
No. 7 which follows gives the number of villages with various 
groups of population, Table No. 8 gives the distribution of 
population by size of villages for the district. 
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TABLE No. 8 


Distripution oF Poputation By Sizé oF Vitwaces, 1961 


Percentage | Percentage 


of the of 
Size Class , No. of population 
villages to to total 
total rural 
: No. of population 
villages 
(1) (2) (3) 
Lessthan500  «. aye ae hy aa! aS 32-61 
500—999 re es a nk oo Ne 17°50 29°75 
1000—1999 oF of ee ot t? Ls 6°28 20°05 
2000—-4999 te a, eR wa ay KS 1:63 11-12 
5000 and over. a ap i = 0:40 6°47 


The extremely rural character of the district population is 
revealed by the fact that62:36 per cent. of the rural population 
lives in villages with population less than 1,000 as compared to 
40.73 per cent. for the State. The proportion of villages with less 
than 500 people is as high as 74-19 per cent. Among the various 
size classes of villages, the greatest number of villages have a 
population less than 200. Gadheiroli tahsil has the greatest 
number of small villages, while Sirofica tahsil comes next. 


It is also interesting to) note that the average population per 
village is as low as 415 in this district. whereas the corresponding 
figure for the State is 792. "The average population per village is 
the lowest (206) in Sirofici tahsil, whereas. the corresponding 
figure for Brahmapuri tahsil is 677. Gadhciroli, Rajura and 
Siroficd tahsils have very small villages. The number of villages 
per 100 square miles’ of rural area is 27 for this district. 


The sex ratio is very important from the point of view of 
sociological studies. The following statement gives the sex ratios 
(number of females per 1,000 males) for this district since 1901: 


Year Total Rural Urban 
(I) (2) (3) (4) 

1901 ‘oe ae ae eel gods? anges “1g ee 
1911 a ee eee eee ee 1,005 1,004 
192) ave “a om on 2 1,004 1,005 985 
1931 26h ids tee ob 990 992 968 
1941 Ce ee ane 989 992 960 
1951 ie, a cl ole ae 996 997 979 
1961 ee en a te 985 993 901 
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The sex ratio of population of the district fluctuated betwcen CHAPTER 3. 


985 and 1,023 since 1901. The ratio decreased gradually from 1,023 
in 1901 to 989 in, 1941, improved in the decade 1941—51 to 996 and 
decreased again to 985 in 1961. The Census returns show that 
the sex ratio of the rural population in Candrapuir district has 
always been higher than that of urban population, 


The sex ratios for different age groups of population are given 
in the following statement : 


Age groups Total Rural Urban 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
—14 ” ” ” 981 985 935 
15-34 1,019 1,035 858 
35—59 914 919 857 
60 and above 1,107 1,102 1,157 
All ages 985 993 901 
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The Census returns for 1961 show that the percentage of never CHAPTER 3. 
marzied males increased while that of females decreased during cre 
q $ The People. 
the decade. However, the percentage of married males witnessed 


is ; A * - POPULATION, 
a decrease while that of married females witnessed a slight in- Marital 
crease, The proportion of widowed males and. females registered Status. 


a decrease. The percentage of divorced or separated witnessed 
an increase, but the difference is not very significant. The distri- 
bution of marital status by age groups reveals that the marriage- 
able age has increased in the district. The percentage of never 
married in the age group 0-14 increased by 2.35 in the case ot 
males and by 4.8+ in the case of females during the decade. It 
is also noteworthy that the proportion of never married among 
the male population is Jarger in 1961 than in 1951. In the case 
of female population, however, that proportion decreased from 
11-93 per cent. in 1951 to 5-03 per cent. in 1961. 


With growing industrialisation and education, the incidence of Migration. 

migration has been on the increase. The educated are naturally 
attracted towards towns and cities which provide wide avenues 
of employment. A number of economic and social factors, such 
as education, employment, occupational pattern and cross- 
marriages are responsible for the increase in the rate of migration. 
A number of persons from this district are found to have migrat- 
ed to Nagpiir. Amravati, Flyderibad and Bombay. Nagpiir is, 
however, the principal destination of the migrants from this 
district. 


The 1961 Census returns regarding migration of population are 
given in the following table : 
TABLE No. 10 


Proportion of PoputaTION BY PLACES: oF BIR'rH IN 
CHANDRAPUR District, in 196] 


Elsewhere Outside 
Total In place of in the the district Outside 
population | enumeration district but in Maharastra 
Maharastra 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) 

Persons .. 1,238,070 734,507 388,738 65,148 47,778 
Males oe 623,681 445,512 128,493 25,641 23,272 
Females ., 614,389 | 288,995 260,245 39,507 24,506 
Percentage to total population :— 
Persons .. 100 59-42 31-45 5-27 3-86 
Males rf 100 74°52 20°63 412 3:73 
Females ., 100 47-12 42:44 6°44 4:00 
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Thus, the 196f Census enumerated 59.42 per cent persons at 
their places of birth, while 40.58 per cent are enumerated to have 
been born elsewhere. About two-thirds of this migrant popula- 
tion is that of females most of whom migrate on account of their 
marriage. As much as 80 per cent. of the female migration on 
account of marriage is within the district. 


“The proportion of non-workers is lower among the migrants. 
The entire movement within the district or from outside the dis- 
trict is not, therefore, by families. Surprisingly the proportion of 
cultivators is larger among the migrants from within the district 
than that of the population at birth place. It indicates that a 
part of the migration within the district may be of cultivators or 
others for taking lands under ownership or tenancy cultivation 
and not ‘exclusively to work as agricultural labourers. The pro- 
portions of migrants from outside the district engaged in house- 
hold industry, manufacturing industry, construction, — trade, 
transport and other services are considerably larger than those ot 
the population enumerated at the place of birth. It means that 
these non-agricultural sectors are attracting and absorbing more 
migrants from outside the>district.”* 


The sociological implications of the study of languages are of 
immense value. The study of languages gives an insight into 
the cultural aspects of the community of people. Language 
determines the degree of social intercourse between various 
groups of population. By and Jarge, the rural as well as urban 
scciety has still not transcended the language barrier. Indivi- 
duals have their social imtercourse within their own linguistic 
group. In tact the rural society has still preserved its unilingual 
pattern. 


For purposes of this study mother-tongue is defined** as a 
language spoken by the person’s mother to him in his childhood 
or mainly spoken in the house. The census returns include the 
various dalects in the statistics of the main languages on the 
basis of Grierson’s Classification. The Census statistics of the 
speakers of various mother-tongues in the district in 1961 are 
given in. the following table: 


*District Census Handbook, \%6\, p. 16. 
**T his is also the definition accepted by the Census authorities of 196]. 
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The following table gives the percentage distribution of CHAPTER 3, 
languages in rural and urban areas of the district. It also fur- The People. 
nishes the percentage of population speaking the various 


LANGUAGES. 
languages as between rural and urban areas. 


TABLE No. 12 
Percentage to total population Percentage of each 
language in 
Language |-——------—-|—__—__—__ -——————-|—__—__-—— 
Total Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Areas Areas 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Banjari .. oO 0-12 on 100 og 
Gondi [1-81 12:76 0-49 99-68 0:32 
Gujarati .. 0°20 0-14 0-93 63°92 36-08 
Hindi oa 2:29 1-72 9-02 69°54 30°46 
Kannada .. 0:14 0-15 0:08 95-98 402 . 
Kolami_., 0:'4 0-15 a 100-00 ee 
Marathi .. 75-97 76°44 70-29 92°85 715 
Telugu... 7-68 7:35 11-61 88-31 11-69 
Urdu Ae 1:24 0-87 5°74 64:28 35°72 
Other ee 0-42 0°30 1:84 65-96 34:04 
Languages, 


From the point of view of “numerical superiority, Marathi is 
the principal language and is the mother-tongue of 75.97 per cent. 
of the popu'ation. Gondi which ranks second is spoken by 
J1.81 per cent. of the total population, This is the mother-tongue 
of the Gonds who are inhabited mainly in the rural countryside 
and forest lands in’ the Sirofica, Gadhciroli, Brahmapuri and 
Rajura tahsils. Telugu ranks third, and is spoken by 7.68 per 
cent. of the population. Tt is prevalent mainly in Sirofica, 
Candrapir and Gadhciroli tahsils. Of the total of 95,047 Telugu 
speakers, 39,331 are in Sirofica tahsil, 29,147 in Candrapir tahsil, 
and 12,329 in Gachciroli tahsil. Hindi speakers who form about 
2.29 per cent are mainly found in urban areas. Urdi speakers 
are also mainly urbanites. 


The percentage of speakers of various languages during the 
Censuses of 190), 1951 and 196] is given below: — 


Percentage to total population 


Language [a 
1901 1951 1961 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Banjari ae as ne or a 0-09 0-11 
Gondi a = : és = 16°40 11°78 11-81 
Gujarati ee tie es aA axe 0:20 0:20 
Hindi do % 3 aa ei 7:20 1-9] 2:29 
Kannada , ue os . te ax 0-34 O14 
Kolami. bz : . 0-02 0-14 
Marathi us a ve 63°60 74-29 75°97 
Telugu ,. as ae oe a 11-90 9-90 7°68 
Urdu ie aGy ats 112 1-24 
Other Languages . ae M as 090 0:35 0°42 
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The District Census Handbook of the District (1961) gives the 
following comments regarding the above percentages : 

“It should be remembered that the 1901 proportions are for 
the district as it existed in 1901. Its boundaries have changed 
since then and some predominantly Telugu and Gondi speak- 
ing areas have becn transferred to Madras and some predomi- 
nantly Hindi speaking areas were transferred to Durg district 
when it was first constituted in 1907. The addition of the 
predominantly Marathi speaking talukas of Rajurad has also 
changed the proportions significantly. The 1901 proportions 
are now therefore comparable with those of 1951 or 1961, 
Between 1951 and 196! the proportions of Gondi, Hindi, Marathi 
and Urdii have slightly increased. The proportion of Telugu 
alone has slightly gone down from 9.90 per cent in 1951 to 
7.68 per cent in 1961. It may be due to the addition of Rajura 
taluka in 1959.” 


Three distinct languages, Marathi, Telugu and Gondi meet in 
Candrapir and around and between each has accumulated a 
weltering mass of dialects which almost defies enumeration. 
Roughly it may he said that Marathi is the language that domi- 
nates all other languages, and dialects.and is spoken by 75.97 per 
cent of the population and undexstood by all, Tclugu still having 
prominence in Siroficé and Gondi in the former Zamindaris and 
among the Gonds and Madias. Jt does not appear, however, that 
Marathi possessed this prominence always. Sir Robert Jenkins 
has written in 1826 that Marathi and Telugu were spoken in 
nearly equal proportion. Hindi and. Urdii are little employed. 
Marathi is also the language of the Courts, The variety spoken 
is that known as Nagpuri Marathi which is identical with that 
of Berar and is the typical Marathi of Vidarbha. The local 
dialect is sometimes called-Jhari,.ie., language spoken in the 
forest areas. . Various dialects can be distinguished but they are 
no more than jargons of the standard type. The most important 
of these is Kunbari, the dialect of the Kunbis stated in the 
Linguistic Survey to be used by over three Jakhs of people. 
Others are Govari, Kumbari, Kosti, Mahari, Kosri and Netakani. 
Most of these are as the names indicate caste dialects and these 
are all rejected by Dr. Grierson as essentially identical with the 
ordinary Marathi of the locality. 


Gondi belongs to the Dravidian family of languages and forms 
a link between Telugu on the one hand and Tamil and Kannada 
on the other, on the whole approximating more closely to Tamil 
and Kannada. The language spoken in Candrapir, however, 
forms an exception to this generalisation in that Telugu influ- 
ence is strong, increasing in power as one goes further southwards. 
At the Census of 1881, Gondi was ascertained to he the native 
tongue of 132,348 residents of the district, in 1891, the figure was 
132,598 and 1901, 98,428. The figures have gone on decreasing 
during the last 50 years, Marathi getting more and more into 
vogue. The Gonds speak Gondi among themselves but employ 
Marathi, Telugu and even Hindi when speaking with strangers. 
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The language has no literature and in fact no written characters. CHAPTER 3. 
There are, however, several popular folk songs of which some ‘he People. 
were collected and transcribed .by the Reverend Hislop. Many  yaneuaces. 
variations of Gondi were once recognised including Koi, Gattu GondiL. 
and Maria but Dr. Grierson considers that they only represent 3 
the same Gondi which might be described as links between the 

forms of Gondi spoken in the north-east of Candrapiir and the 

adjoining districts in former Bastar State on one side and the 

Gondi* dialects of Hyderabad and Madras. An interesting point 

about Gondi is that with one or two exceptions al] its numerals 

above seven are borrowed from Aryan languages. The Gond 

has for years frecly taken to the use of other languages than his 

own and Grierson’s remark that “It is probably a question of 

time when Gondi shall have ceased to exist as an independent 

form of speech” has proved prophetic by now. 


Telugu is mostly spoken in Sirofica tahsil and a little south of 
Candrapir tahsil and follows the course of Vainganhga as far north 
as Camursi and Gadhciroli. Telugu is supposed to be a melli- 
Huous tongue, the Italian of the east, but according to the Census 
Report of 190] the cuphoniougs-nature of Telugu is not appre- 
ciated by the people of Nagpir among-whom it is said to sound 
like stenes rattled in a tin, It has) voluminous literature, mostly 
poetical written in a dialect that widely differs from the collo- 
quial form of language. The bulk of the Telugu speaking 
population of this district use the standard form of language but 
its purity and quality of pronunciation markedly improves from 
north to south; when spoken. in, the direction of Mul and 
Camuréi, it is to a great extent mixed with Marathi. There is 
wide divergence in form and pronunciation from place to place. 
Several minor dialects have heen distinguished such as Salevari, 
the weaver’s dialect, Komtan’s dialect ie. the shopkeeper’s 
speech and Golari spoken by the nomadic Golars or Golkars but 
Dr. Grierson does not think that these departures from standard 
Telugu which these forms exhibit are striking cnough to 
warrant their separate classification. Russel in his Census Report 
lumps all these dialects together and_ states that they’ are one 
dialect spoken by a number of castes whose Native Telugu has 
undergone some modification by being brought into contact with 
Marathi. 

A considerable mumber of people speak subsidiary languages Bilingualism. 
besides their = mather-tongue. Such population, known as 
bilingual populanon, has increased to a_ considerable extent 
during the lasr few decades. Such population is found more 
concentrated in urban areas than in villages. 

Marathi being the mother-tongue of the majority of the 
people, there is a fairly large proportion among them who know 
Hindi, Telugu and Gondi. English is confined to employees in 
Government offices, high schools and colleges. People speaking 
Telugu and Gondi also speak workable Marathi. 

The Census statistics of bilingual population in the district are 
given in the following table: 


Telugu, 
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Of the total pepulation of the district, 2,01,837 persons are CHAPTER 3. 


enumerated as spcaking a language subsidiary to the mother- 
tongue in Candrapiir district in 196]. In the nature of things. 
the proportion of bilingual males (1,22,429) is very much higher 
than that of females (79,408). 


The 196] Ccasus statistics of bilingual population speaking the 
varicus subsidiary languages are given below: 


Marathi (M. 57,334-F. 50,601); Hindt (M. 40,197-F, 
8,476); Telugu (M. 13,153—-F., 12,702); Gondi (M. 5,329- 
F, 4,408): English (M. 2,780—F. 468); Maria (M. 1,548-: 
F. 1,323): Chattisgarhi (M. 996—F. 922); Urdai (M. 654— 
F. 146); Gujarati (M, 95—F. 61); Kosti-Marathi (M. 67— 
F. 70); Kewati (M. 35—F. 32); Kolami (M. 25—F. 30); 
Arabic/Arbi (M. 12—F, 39); Marvari (M. 20-—F. 25); Govari 
(M, 23-~F, 21); Halabi (M. 15-F. 22); Kannada (M. 25- 
F. 12); Mali (M. 36); Kosari (M. 12-—F. 16); Sanskrt (M. 23- 
F, 4); Punjabi (M. 10 —F, 8); Kaikadi (M. 15); Paradhi (M. 2— 
F, 9); Bengali (M. 6—F. 2); Tami] (M. 7—F. 1); Kuruba/ 
Kurumba (M. 4—F. 2); Pardesi (M. 1—F. 3); Parsi (M. 1- 
F, 2); Hatakari (M. 2); Oriya. (M. }—-F. 1); Dhamdi (M. 1); 
Koya (F. t); Nepali (F 1). 

The 196! Census enumerated 18 scheduled castes in Candrapir 
district, viz., Basor, Bhangi, Cambhar, Dohor, Dom, Ellamalvar, 
Ganda, Kaikadi, Khatik, Kolupulvandlu, Madgi, Madiga, Mahar, 
mala, Ma'ajaiyam, Mala Sale (Nerkani), Mang and manne. The 
Census, however, did not return anybody belonging to the five 
castes of the notified 23 scheduled castes, such as, Bahna, Balahi, 
Ghasi, Katia and Sansi. 


The numerically important scheduled castes are Mahar, 
Madgi, Cambhar and Basor. The remaining fourteen scheduled 
castes together account for a population of 3,538. The following 
table gives the population statistics about the scheduled castes in 
the district in 1961. : 
TABLE No. 14 


DistRipution or SCHEDULED Castes PoruLaTION BY RuRAL AND 
Urspan AREAS 


Population Percentage] Percentage of each 
to total Scheduled Caste 
Name of Scheduled |--— —|— population population in 
Caste Males Females of the —-—;——_—. = 
district |Rural areas} Urban areas 
(l) (2) 3) | @) (3) (6) 
#All Scheduled 21,998 20,645 3-44 84-94 15-06 
Castes. 
(1) Basor... ae 1,619 1,498 0°25 86:81 13-19 
(2) Bhangl . . ar 547 486 0-08 39-69 60°31 
(3) Chambhar is 2,578 2,472 0-41 82:95 17-05 


*Inclusive of persons from the Scheduled Castes who have not stated their individual 
castes, 
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TABLE No. 14—contd. 

Percentage] Percentage of erch 

Population te total Scheduled Caste 

Name of Scheduled population Eee in 

Caste ST oe} oof the /-———— _ 
~ Males Females digtrict |Rural greas| bran 

areas 

(1) (2) (3) a, (5) 

(4) Dohar 14 27 N [80-00 ea 
(4) Dom 65 64 0:01 aan 87°60 

(6) Ellamalwar 2 {9 N 0:00 iy 

(7) Ganda _ 63 9 0-0] 00-00 we 

(®) Sean ' 50 39 0-01 {00-00 ate 
(9) Khatik ' 290 240 0:04 63:0 36198 

(10) Kolupulvandiu .. a | N 100-00 be 
(1) Madgi ., we 5,543 4,986 0°85 81-35 18°65 
(12) Madiga ., * 161 172 0:03 79-88 20°12 
(13) Mahar Yr 10,432 9,972 165 90:47 9-53 

(14) Mala ] N 100-00 eacy 
(15) Malajahgam ee N ea 100-00 
(16) Mala Sale | N 100-00 

(Netkani). 

(17) Mang 535 549 0:09 78°32 21-68 
(18) Manne 51 55 0-01 96-23 3°77 
The Scheduled Castes formed about 17.89 per cent. of the 


population in 1951 while their percentage declined very sharply 
to 3.44 in 1961. This decline “is attributable to the fact that a 
large number of persons from Mahar caste reported their religion 
as Buddhist or Nav-Bauddha in 1961.. Henee they are included 
in Scheduled Castes. 


“The Scheduled Caste population in the rural areas of the 
district does not appear to be very, much behind the gencral 
population in literacy compared’ to the urban areas where they 
are very much behind than the general population. It appears 
that the Scheduled Castes from rural areas are taking more 
advantage of the educational facilities and concessions than 
those in urban areas of the district.” 


“The proportions of workers and  non-workers for the Sche- 
duled Castes are more or less the same as for the general popula- 
tion of the district. The proportion of workers in cultivation is 
much lower and that of agricultural labourers slightly larger 
than the district average. The proportion of workers in non- 
agricultural activities is larger for the Scheduled Castes because 
of the association of some Scheduled Castes with certain  tradi- 
tional services.” 


As many as 34 tribes have been declared as Scheduled Tribes 
in the three tahsils of Gadhciroli, Sirofica and Rajura. The 
declared lists are different for Gadhcirolt and Sirofica on the one 
hand and Rajuraé on the other. No tribe is recognised as a 
Scheduled Tribe in the tahsils of Candrapir, Waroda and 


N= Negligible. 
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Brahmapuri. 
Scheduled Tribes* in the notified areas, such as Bhil, Binjhvar, 
Gond, Halba, Kawar, Khairwar, Kolam, Korku, Koya;. Nagesia, 
Pardhan, Pardhi and Thoti. They numbered 1,83,431 or 14.82 
per cent. of the total population. 


The following table gives the 1961 Census statistics about the 
Scheduled Tribes in the df{strict: 


TABLE No. 15 


ScuEpuLED TripeEs PoruLATtion 


ee sng 


Percentage of each 


Population Percentage Scheduled Tribe 
Name of Scheduled |-—-~------— arpalation Me a dacs 
Tribe of the 
Males Females | district |} Rural Urban 
areas areas 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
tAll Scheduled ‘Tribes | 91,565 | 91,866 14-82 99-71 0-29 
(1) Bhil 91,547 43 0-01 100:00 
(2) Binjhwar 4 6 N 100-00 oe 
(3) Gond 82,979 83,287 13-43 99°74 0:26 
(4) Halba 239.1 2,386 0:38 100-00 
(5) Kawar 1,379 1,433 0-23 100:00 
(6) Khairwar 137 138 0:02 100-00 
(7) Kolam 778 738 0-12 100-00 
(8) Korku 6 N 100-00 
(9) Koya a 13 13 N 88-46 11°54 
(10) Nagesia ae 15 13 N 100-00 
(11) Pardhan 3,579 3,566 0°58 98-77 1-23 
(12) Pardhi 20 17 N 100-00 
(13) Thoti 22 23 N 100-00 


*The remaining 21 Scheduled Tribes for which no one was returned in the notified 
areas are as under : ‘ ; 
Andh, Baiga, Bhaina, Bharia-Bhumia, Bhattra, Bhunjia, Birhul, Dhanwar, 
Gadaba, Kamar, Kharia, Kondh, Kol, Korwa, Majhwar, Munda, Nihal, Oraon, 
Parja, Saonta and Sawar. 


tInclusive of persons from the Scheduled Tribes who have not reported their 
individual tribe. 


N = Negligible, 
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The Gends are the most predominant of the Scheduled Tribes 
from the point of view ot numerical superiority and cultural 
identity. With a total of 1,66,266 persons, they form about 13.43 
of the total population of the district and about 99.74 per cent 
of the tribal population, Pardhan, with 7,145 persons, 1s the 
second largest among the Scheduled Tribes. They are followed 
by Halba’ (4.737 persons), Kawar (2,812 persons), and Kolam 
(1,516 persons). 


The tribal population is concentrated to a very great extent in 
Siroficad tahsil where they comprise about 54.26 per cent. of the 
total population. The corresponding percentages for Gadheiroli 
and Rajura tahsils are 35.94 and 27.43, respectively. It is note- 
worthy that the tribal population in the district increased from 
130,694 in 1951 to 183,431 in 196]. ; 


“The Scheduled Tribes are very much behind in literacy and 
education compared to the total population, Particularly the 
females among them have extremely low rates of literacy. The 
Gond which is the predominant Scheduled Tribe appears to be 
the most depressed group in-=this respect. Other Scheduled 
Tribes comparatively have slightly higher literacy rates. It is so 
because the Gond is a group name and includes a large number 
of Madia or Maria Gonds of Bhamaragad, whe still live in the 
most primitive environment.” 


“Nearly 93 per cent of the workers from the Scheduled Tribes 
work as cultivators and agricultural labourers in the district. 
The labour participation, rate is higher (62 per cent.) among 
them than that (58 per scent.) for the general population of the 
district. It is so because -the Scheduled Tribes are entirely a 
rural people and have a much more depressed economy. Many 
special schemes for the welfare; of) the Scheduled Tribes are in 
progress. The important among them are the two Tribal 
Development Blocks functioning at Yetapalli and Dewada, cach 
with a combined allocation of Rs. 15 lakhs for stages I and IT, 
Similar Tribal Development Blocks are proposed to be opened 
at Bedgaon, Dhanora and Karwafa in the district. ”* 


The numerical strength of the various religious communities 
and sects in the district as returned by the Census of 1961 is as 
under: 


a TT 


# District Census Handbook, 1961, Chanda District, Page 21. 
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The Hindus according to the enumeration of 1961 Census CHAPTER 3. 
numbered 1,060,994 (m. 534,558; f. 526,436) or nearly 85.70 per 
ee The People. 
cent. of the toial population of the district. Of these nearly “ 
8 per cent. lived in urban areas and the rest 92 per cent. in rural. Rursmon. 
areas. The increase in the number of Buddhists is obviously 
due to the return of a large number from the scheduled castes, 
particularly from the Mahars of 1951 as Nav-bauddhas of 1961. 


The Hindu community is divided into various socially — Casrzs. 

differentiated groups, better known as castes. In consonance 
with the changes in Government policy the Census enumeration 
has ceased to take cognisance of these groups since 1941. How- 
ever, the castes have not ceased to exist as exclusive social groups 
with their peculiar manners of behaviour, modes of speech and 
dress, and information regarding these is worth recording. They 
ate quite numerous but in important matters, they do have more 
similaritics than differences as Hindus. 


Of these the Brahmans are important because, traditionally, Brahmans. 
they have been literate and enlightened. They form, however, 
a small minority, not more ,than, two per cent. even among 
Hindus. The majority of them in Candrapiir belong to what is 
known as the Desgastha sub-division. In physical appearance 
they approximate more closely to the Scytho-Dravidian type than 
to the pure Indo-Aryan races of upper India and probably there 
is a good deal of mixed blood in the race. They rose to promi- 
nence during the Bhosle rule so much so that the period is still 
referred to as Brahman rdj.. They are-still influential enough by 
reason of their being educationally more advanced.’ As a race, 
they possess a marked intellectual ability and have courteous 
manners. At present, they are found in many walks of life but 
chiefly as traders, teachers, “lawyers; physicians, priests, clerks, 
Government servants etc.; the Mdlguzdris having been abolished 
they are no more landlords, Brahmans of Telugu extraction 
enjoyed a reputation for being Sanskrt scholars. All orthodox 
practices among them have become a matter of the past. 


Rajputs and Banias claim to be twice-born and wear the sacred Rajputs and 
thread like the Brihmans. Rajputs or Thiakiirs are cultivators Banias. 
in the main, though even among them educated young men are 
now found in the professions and in Government service. The 
Banids are enterprising traders and moneylenders, especially 
Marwadis.. They are respected as socially useful citizens. 


Amongst the agricultural castes of the district, the Kunbis — Kunbis. 
predominate so greatly in number that the term Kunbi in collo- 
quial use means cultivator and even men of other castes engaged 
in agriculture describe themselves ag Kunbis. The  sub-castes 
which are endogamous are Tirole, Khaire, Dhanoje, Khedula, 
Jharia and Wandhekar. The Tirole Kunbis are settlers from 
Berar who have the reputation of being the most intelligent of 
the Kunbi sub-castes. They eat with Dhanojas but do not inter- 
marry with them. The Dhanoje sub-caste is the wealthiest of 
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the Kunbij class. They grow any crop suitable to the soil, but 
chiefly jowar and. oilseeds and are noted for the quality of their 
cattle, The Khaire Kunbi whose ancestors probably manufac- 
tured Kat or catechu, occupy the northern parts of the Wainganga 
valley, and grow rice and jowar. They build excellent tanks and 
are skilful cultivators. The Khedula, whose name is probably 
derived from Khede, a village, are mainly on the eastern bank of 
the Wainganga between Wairdgad and Brahmapuri. The 
Baones are immigrants from Bhandara and the Jharias are pro- 
bably aborigines, Their wild appearance justifies the hypothesis, 
A branch of the Kunbi caste that has migrated from the Telugu 
country is called Are, but they still retain these sub-castes and 
their distinctive names. In social status, these Kunbis rank next 
to the twice-born castes and employ Brahmans to perform their 
religious ceremonies. Widow’s remarriage is permitted. They 
believe that the souls of their deceased ancestors are embodied 
in crows and are careful to invite them for all marriages. In the 
month of Aswin, an oblation of food is offered to them and if the 
crows do not eat it, the Kunbi is much disturbed and changes 
the food till they do. The respect in which the caste is held is 
shown by the proverb ‘ Kumbi matt is.Dev Datt’ ie., the opinion 
of the Kunbi is God givens He is held to be a simple minded, 
just, straight forward man whose dealings are free from guile. 
They are charitable when they see a good cause but do not give 
very easily. They are the backbone of the Hindu agricultural 
operations in the district. 


The Marar or Malis generally irrigate a little patch of garden 
from an uncased well dug in the bed of a stream. They provide 
the vegetables and spices so largely consumed by all to give 
variety to the rather unappetising diet of pulse and rice. The 
great majority of Malis belong to the Kosri or Kosaria sub-divi- 
sion a name which recalls Kosala, the ancient kingdom of which 
Candrapir once formed a large part. The remaining sub-divi- 
sions are mainly distinguished by the plants they chiefly cultivate. 
These are the Phulmalis or flower-growers, Jarya who cultivate 
lasun or garlic, brinjals, bhaig and Hardya and Ghase, turmeric. 
These Jast sub-divisions are immigrants from Berar. Phulmalis 
socially rank highest and turmeric growers lowest of the sub- 
castes. The Pahad  sub-caste is almost a separate caste. The 
women of the caste are reputed to be pretty. The caste is indus- 
trious and of good status. 


Because the hereditary occupation of this caste is oil-pressing, 
they are known as Telis, but a large majority of them have 
abandoned it and taken to cultivation. They are divided into 
Ekbaila, Dobaila, Erandia, Sao-Teli and Gondhi. Ekbaila Telis 
use only one bullock in their oil-mill while Dobailas use two. 
Sao-Telis are mainly cultivators and grow sugarcane and rice. 
Sao, meaning banker is a term of respect. The Gondhis are land 
owners, traders and moneylenders and aspire to be ‘classed as 
Banias. Some of them have adopted the sacred thread of the 
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twice-born. They appear to have raised their social status by CHAPTER 3. 
change of occupation and in their case this was perhaps rendered 
easier by the fact that they are Telugus by race and immigrants 
to the district. Erandia Telis are usually in easy circumstances, 
being an industrious and enterprising caste, 


Dhimars or fishermen are sub-divided into three sub-castes—,  Dhimat. 
Bhanare, Bendare and Machhinde. Also the Palewars or Bhots, 
though of Telugu race and the Kewats are locally classed as sub- 
castes. The women of the sub-castes are distinguished by the 
bangles they wear. Bhanare women wear iron and Bendare 
women wear brass bangles on both arms and if married one lac 
bangle. No Dhimair may wear shoes, only open work sandals 
and caste penalty is exacted for any breach of this rule. The 
ancestral occupation is fishing and they are the boatmen of the 
district and in former times were palanquin-bearers also. They 
cultivate the singada nut in tanks, grow water-melons, turmeric, 
hemp and tobacco on the slopes of river banks and alluvial islets. 
They also breed the tusser silk-worm. The men are usually of 
excellent physique, clean-limbed and muscular. 


In most villages there is a Mahar quarter where they have been Mahars. 
living apart. ‘here is little doubt that they are descendants of 
an aboriginal racc. They say that their original home was in 
Poona and their first forefather, a great sage. The sub-divisions 
of the caste ate numerous but none are of much importance 
except, the Soméi who claim a higher rank, through some con- 
nection which they trace with the Rajput dynasty of Somavanéi. 
Their caste rules are complicated and_strict, The dog seems to 
be a totem in the caste. They do not swear by its name nor 
injure one. The majority of the caste are day labourers, some 
ot the more enterprising being cultivators. A large number are 
weavers who provide a strong coarse cloth which finds ready sale 
among labourers because of its durability. The Kotvdls or village 
watchmen are mainly drawn from this caste. They are not 
unintelligent and a good many of the cultivators and weavers 
have abandoned caste and joined the Kabirpanth. Of late many 
have become Nav-buddhists under Dr. Ambedkar’s influence. 
They have started educating their children and look forward to 
a better life in times to come. Malas are a Telugu caste who 
have the same status as Mahars. They probably have been 
pariabs but in Candrapir they have been calling themselves 
Telangi Sadar Bhois. They were. distinguished till recently by 
the loose method they have of tying their dhott and the squarish 
shape of their head-wear. 

Kapewars are a Telugu caste of cultivators like Kunbis. They — Kapewar. 
are also skilled stone masons and Major Lucie Smith’s conjecture 
is that they may have been previously employed in building the 
Candrapir walls and took to cultivation later. They have some 
peculiar marriage customs. On the 4th night of the ceremony, 
the bridegroom, bearing portions of a plough, followed by the 
bride, carrying cooked food in a cloth, walks to the edge of the 
marriage booth and drills five furrows with an ox goad in which 
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he sows mixed cotton-seed and jowar. The cooked food is then 
eaten by the pair who share it with all present and the seed is 
watered by the company washing their hands over it. 


Komtis are a Telugu caste corresponding to the Banias. They 
claim to be Vaisya and wear the sacred thread, but their caste 
customs and marriage regulations, especially the rule to compel 
a boy to marry his paternal uncle’s daughter indicate a Dravidian 
origin, So the claim is doubtful. They do not permit widows to 
remarry. Women are scarce in the caste and so the bride-price 
is high. The caste is wealthy and industrious and has consider- 
able influence in the district. 


Dhangars (Maratha) and Kurumwars (Kannada) are shepherds. 
The latter feed their flock in the Wainganga valley. They mix 
little with local people and do not even learn their language but 
speak their own tongue. They worship Hindu gods but their 
special gods are Mallana Deva and Mallani Devi who are the 
guardians of their herds. The shrines of these gods are generally 
placed under banyan trees and in form are very like Scythian 
cromlechs for which they -are» sometimes mistaken, but a 
Kurumwar shrine is always open—to the east. Both Dhangars 
and Kurumwars manufacture kambals or woollen blankets which 
are in great demand among labourers and field workers. 


The Velamas are a cultivator caste of Telugus. They have a 
fairly high social status and one sub-division secludes their 
women. They appear to be originally a cultivating caste some 
of whom took to military service and others became dyers. The 
former are now of high ,rank, zamimdars and landlords while 
their less ambitious brethren. dyers and weavers. 


The artisan castes of Candrapiir have a reputation for consi- 
derable skill in their various trades! Their customs do not difter 
markedly from those of similar castes elsewhere and do not call 
for special notice. Sonars (Maratha) and Pafical (Telugu) are 
goldsmiths. They are skilful but do not differ much from con- 
ventional patterns of making jewellery. The Paficals sometimes 
work in iron as well as in precious metals. Kogtis (Maratha) and 
Salewars (Telugu) are weavers. They prepare silk-bordered saris 
and finer fabrics. Their work is artistic but they are not able to 
compete with mills. Lohadrs are blacksmiths; Nais are barbers, 
Vaiijaris are cattle dealers and traders; Dhobis are washermen. 
All these are only counterparts of their fellowmen in other dis- 
tricts. Telugu washermen are called Warthi. Sutars are car- 
penters and are famed for their skill in carving. Camars 
(Maratha) and Madgis (Yelugu) are leather workers, who make 
pretty embroidered slippers which are locally much appreciated. 
Bestas are a caste of Telugu fishermen akin to Palewars, They 
were also formerly palanquin-bearers. They are a sturdy and 


‘muscular people like the other fishing castes. Gurav, and Satani 


are castes of temple servants and temple keepers. Many Guravs 
officiate as village pujdnis. Satanis are marked by the fact that 
they do not wear the sacred thread. 
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Among the many tribes and races which inhabit Candraptr CHAPTER 3, 

district, the most interesting ethnologically and historically are |~~~>— 
the Gonds who were for centuries the dominant race in the dis- The People. 
trict and far beyond its bounds. The prestige of the race is still CASEee: 
kept up by Scions of the ancient royal line whose last descendant Gong: 
was a political pensioner of the British and the Gond nobility 
who are now in rather straightened circumstances. The Gonds 
still constitute 15 per cent of the total population. They are 
divided into four endogamous tribes, viz., Raj-Gonds, Madia, 
Dhurve and Khatulwar Gonds. There are also other minor sub- 
tribes who would not class themselves with any of the above 
tribes but they are few. The most notable of these are the Koyas 
and the Gaitas. These sub-tribes all speak dialects of the Gondi 
language which differ considerably but the difference is mainly 
due to the fact that the limited vocabulary of the Gondi 
language is supplemented by words from the language of their 
nearest Hindu neighbours. “In the south of the district, the 
language thus drawn upon is Telugu, in the west and the north 
Marathi and in the eastern and northern parts Hindi. It thus 
happens that the Dhurve Gond=from Raipir border would have 
some difficulty in understanding the-language of a Madia from 
Ahiri. The Dhurve and -‘Khatulwar Gonds are found in what 
were the northern zaminddris along the Drug district border. 
The Dhurve Gonds or at least a portion of them call themselves 
Naik Gonds and their dialect Naiki. They hold themselves to be 
descendants of the soldiers of the Gond King’s army and _ still 
prefer service as police or peons to agricultural work. 


The Khatulwar Gonds have adopted. many Hindu customs. 
They wear the sacred thread of the twice born castes, use the 
title Thakir, and, as Major Lucie Smith says, ‘try hard to 
believe that they have Rajput blood: in their veins.’ The Koya 
dialect of Gondi is nearly Telugu. The name Koya may be 
connected with the name by which the Gonds still call them- 
selves ‘Koitur’ (Man). The Gaita Gonds are remarkable because 
they are almost alone in retaining the old Gondi custom, once 
universal, of building their village in two long barracks lying 
east and west facing each other about 80 feet apart. In_ these 
barracks the married people dwell, while the bachelors of the 
tribe are relegated to a barrack at one end of the village. In 
some cases, unmarried girls have a barrack at the opposite end 
of the village, but usually they live in the house of the Gaital or 
headman. The two main sects of Gonds in Candrapir are Raj- 
Gonds and the Madias who divide the bulk of the Gond popula- 
tion between them. 


The Madias inhabit the wilder tracts of what once were the Magia Gond. 
zamindaris and in their unsophisticated state arte a very attrac- 
tive people. The villages are usually situated dee in the jungle 
near some wide shallow stream, which offers facilities for culti- 
vation and the surrounding jungles supplement the fruits of 
their agricultural efforts. The Madias are a lithe, active looking, 
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well-built set of men, Their good looks are often marred by the 
ravages of small-pox and skin-diseases and a mild form of 
leprosy called Gondi rog is fairly frequently seen. What struck 
European officers working among them during the British rule 
was the open hearty manner and the cheerful smile of good 
fellowship markedly different from the schooled politeness of the 
Hindu. Their dress is scanty consisting of a compromise bet- 
ween a langofi and a dhoti, a strip of cloth wound tghtly round 
the waist in rope like folds and passed between the legs with the 
spare end hanging down in front below the knees. Often this 
garment diminishes to the scantiest rag. They adorn their necks 
with handsome strings of beads and their arms occasionally with 
metal and glass bangles. Their cars are pulled out of shape by 
the weight of numerous brass rings with which they are usually 
garnished and occasionally they wear turbans. A curved knife 
with a brass mounted handle is stuck into the waist-cloth and 
from the shoulder dangles the ever handy axe without which a 
Gond seldom moves. Madia women wear a lugda of strong 
cloth usually white with a coloured strip in the border. They 
wear no coli, no Gond woman ever does’ and their necks, like 
their husbands’ are garnished with beads. They frequently 
tattoo their faces and limbs in intricate patterns. 


All Gonds and especially Madias, are very fond of dancing. It 
is the great amusement of the people. Night after night in the 
eastern tracts in the cook moonlit nights of the hot weather, the 
sojourner in the camp is lulled to sleep by the rhythmic lilt of a 
Gondi chorus as the villagers dance round a fire in some open 
space near the hamlet. The favourite dance is a peculiar rippling 
step forward with the foot dragged, not very graceful when done 
by a single individual, but looking quite different when done in 
unison by a great circle of dancers, singing a ‘re-la’, ‘re-la’, chorus 
to which the step keeps time. In some villages, where the head- 
man is an enthusiast for the pastime, a trained band performs 
weird and wonderful step dances to the sound of the drum. At 
a big dance, the trained band occupies the inner ring round the 
fire, while the common folk, men and maids, in separate rings 
move round in great circles in opposite ways. All are dressed for 
the occasion in their best, bearing in their hands weird orna- 
ments of wicker work, with garlands of flowers on their necks and 
in their hair, feather ornaments humorously or  coquettishly 
placed. Seen in the glow of a huge log fire, glinting on the 
shining beads and barbaric ornaments of the dancers, with the 
throb of the drums and the beat of many feet moving in unison 
to the wild music of the voices in chorus, a Madia dance is a 
spectacle not easily forgotten, but lingers as a characteristic 
scene when other details have faded out of the memory. Men and 
women ordinarily dance in separate circles but in the dances 
where the young men choose their brides, they dance in couples. 


The Raj Gonds are to be found on both sides of the Wain- 
ganga but few of them are found in the wilder tracts where the 
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Madias dwell. They are more sophisticated than the Madias CHAPTER 3. 
and from intcrcourse with Hindus have adopted a larger num- 
ber of Hindu customs. Major Lucie Smith suggests that they G 
acquired the terra Raj Gond as being the sub-tribe connected ees 
with the royal house or perhaps because they first rose to power s bod: 
_ = fi aj Gonds. 

when Candrapir passed under Gond rule. They are as a rule 
shorter and perhaps darker than the: Madia but resemble him 
in features. They are tough fellows and like the Madias “wise 
all manner of venary”. They are mostly tenants and farm 
labourers but prefer if possible to do jungle work and many of 
them are found in Government forest villages. | 

Verrier Elvin who worked for many years among the Central 
India Hill Tribes says the following about the Gonds in his The 
Tribal World (1964):— 

“We have little knowledge of how they lived until in the 
fourteenth century, we find them established, as Rdjds in 
different parts of Central India which at that time was 
known as Gondvana. Their Government seems to have been 
tolerant and kindly ; the country prospered; forts, tanks and 
wells were built; the palaces were filled with wealth. Akbar 
found a hundred jars of gold coims, much jewellery and a 
thousand elephants in) the fort Cauragadh. The Kings of 
Candrapir built royal tambs, Jakes and palaces and surround- 
ed their city for seven miles with a great wall. Herds and 
flocks increased and even the peasants, it is said, paid tributes 
in elephants and gold mohurs”. 

“But the Gond Kings had no organisation, no ability for 
war and faced with the’ invasion of Maharatta Chieftains in 
the eighteenth century, their Kingdoms collapsed almost 
without resistance and they were driven deep into the recesses 
of the forest. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
they had split up into a number of wild and warlike groups, 
making a living by plundering caravans and raiding the 
smaller towns from their mountain strongholds. Under 
British rule, they grew pacific and settled on the land and took 
to their present occupation of farming. But now they suffered 
oppression and exploitation, for there soon came merchants 
and liquor-vendors. cajoling, tricking, swindling them in their 
ignorance and simplicity until, bit by bit, their broad acres 
dwindled and they sank into the poverty in which many of 
them still live to-day. This poverty was not only material; at 
the same there catne a poverty of culture. For this reason it 
is not easy to speak of the culture of the Gonds, for it varies 
greatly from area to area and what there is today is only a 
shadow of what must have been. The Gonds have few arts or 
crafts, they do not weave and only rarely carve in wood. 
Their pots and their baskets are usually made for them by 
others, They have adopted to a_ considerable degree the 
religion of their Hindu neighbours. Their language which is 
a Dravidian tongue, is now spoken by less than half their 
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“Their culture survives in their memories of the past, for 
they have an extensive mythology, in the legendary history of 
their old kings and heroes and in the dance and song at which 
they are still expert. There is a story that long ago, at the 
beginning of all things, there were seven Gond brothers who 
made a feast in honour of Bura Pen, their great god. They 
spread sumptuous offerings before him, then they asked their 
youngest brother to make music for them but he refused and 
it was only when they heaped gifts upon him, gold and silver, 
jewellery and all manner of ornaments, that he consented. 
Then with a gourd and a piece of wood and a strand of wire 
(some say it was a hair of his own head) he made the first 


fiddle and played so exquisitely on it that the god came down 
to bless the feast” 


“Gond poetry is simple and symbolic, free of all literary 
conventions and allusions. It is poetry of earth and sky, of 
forest, hill and river, of the changing seasons and the varied 
passions of men, a poetry of love, naked and unashamed, un- 
checked by any inhibition or restraint. The bulk of the 
poems are songs of the dance and the most poetic of them are 
perhaps the songs of the. great Karma, dance which is common 
to many of the primitive tribes of Central India. This dance 
symbolises the growth of the green branches of the forest in 
the spring ; sometimes a tree ‘is set up in the village and the 
people dance around it. The men leap forward to a rapid 
roll of drums and the women sway back before them. Then 
bending low to the ground, the women dance, their feet mov- 
ing in perfect rhythm until the group of singers advances 
towards them like the steady urge of wind coming and going 
among the tree tops and the girls swing to and fro in answer. 
They often dance all night, until lost in a rapture of move- 
ment, they surprise the secret of Lila, the ecstasy of creation, 
that ancient zest in the glory of which God made all things”. 


“This is the one great cultural interest of the people. A 
girl dancer is compared by the Gonds to a lovely tree moving 
to the unseen power of nature and one of their riddles asks, 
“There is a dumb bird that sits on a beautiful tree ; shake the 
tree and the bird awakes and sings”. The answer is, “ The 
anklets on the feet of a girl who goes to the dance” ”. 


Certain institutions are common to all sects of Gonds. Their 
ceremonies at births, marriages and deaths do not vary greatly 
and the description that, follows applies, perhaps, with very 
slight modifications to all Gonds of Candrapir. 


All tribes of Gonds are divided into exogamous groups which 
still bear traces of a half-forgotten totemism. For instance, the 
Raj Gonds are divided into four groups cach with a totem sacred 
to it. As given by Major Lucie Smith these are: For the four 
God Gonds the totems are Tortoise and Crocodile ; for the five God 
Gonds, Iguana ; for the six God Gonds, Tiger ; for the seven God 
Gonds, Porcupine. But the only group which has retained any 
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trace of these totems in the s'x god group is the one which still CHAPTER 3. 
venerates the tiger and the Gond tiger is used as the crest of the The People. 
royal house. ‘These groups are again sub-divided into ‘Houses’ Chaves: 
or famiies distinguished by their family name or padi. Among Gand 
the Raj Gonds, there are 28 such houses or families, among the Snisrnal soiial 
Madias 24, and among the Dhurve Gonds 17. The others have “structure of 
not been ascertained. The padi of the Gond Kings is Atram. Gonds. 
The exogamous unit is the group. No Gond may marry within 

his own group but must mate with a woman belonging to a 

group with a different member of Gods from his own. Common- 

ly, therefore, in a village, one finds the Gonds divided into two 

groups, say, seven god Gonds and five god Gonds. The children 

belong to the father’s group. Madias do not intermarry with 

Raj-Gonds, but the records of the Aheri family show that once 

they did so. 


The Gond religion is described ag animism, but the attitude Gong Religion. 
of mind, which animism here connotes, is a tendency to attribute 
personality to every object, animate or inanimate which influ- 
-ences the Gond at any time. It is the theory by which he 
explains the phenomena of the world around him and is rather 
a crude form of primitive, science than a primitive religion, A 
current Hindu sarcastic tale: against the Gond in this district 
illustrates this attitude of mind. A Gond was sent to a neigh- 
bonring village with a basket of mangoes and a letter. On the 
way he carefully buried the letter and ate two mangoes. 
Thoughtfully covering the basket and removing all traces of his 
delinquency, he unearthed the letter and proceeded on his way. 
On arrival he was intensely chagrined to find that the letter, in 
spite of his precautions, still gave him away. This story which 
is probably true enough, shows that when a Gond personifies a 
thing, he does not necessarily -deify; or worship it. He only 
imagines that it has a personality similar or inferior to his own. 
His gods are quite different to his personification of natural objects, 
The chief god is called Pharsa Pen, who is worshipped under the 
form of a nail and sometimes a piece of iron chain. These nails 
are prepared only by Madia Gonds and are kept for sale enclosed 
in bamboo tubes. Such nails are quite costly. Along with the 
long nail or the spearhead which is the emblem of Pharsa Pen, 
the Gond would place a number of arrow heads equal in number 
to the number of gods in his group, less one, that is a six god 
Gond would put beside the large spearhead five arrow heads to 
make up the number six. These were put in a bag or pot and 
hung from the roof tree or from a branch of a tree overhanging 
the door of the hut. 


Besides Pharsa Pen, the Gonds worship a considerable number 
of other gods some of whom like Mariai, the goddess of plagues, 
diseases and death and Bhimsen, the Hindu demi-god that they 
have borrowed from their neighbours; others are local like 
Tadoba, who dwells in the beautiful lake of that name and 
Waghoba whose image is so often seen on the outskirts of any 
village marking the place where a man has been slain by a tiger. 
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image of the tiger thus set up, and being inimical to his slayer 
will attack tiger at every opportunity and thus act as a village 
guardian. Once a year, a great pilgrimage of Gonds and other 
Hindus is made to Sat Bahini, the great flat-topped hill near 
Nagbhir, concerning which there are. confused. legends. ‘The 
Gond believes in the immortality of the soul, but his faith is a 
very vague one. Amongst some transmigration is dimly held 
and a curious ceremony is performed which tends to define this 
belief. A Gond like most Indians must not die on a bed but 
stretched on Mother Earth. On the place where a man’s head 
rested at the moment of death, a small head of grain is made 
and covered with a basket on which a lighted lamp is extinguish- 
ed, the basket lifted and the wise among the Gond discern on 
the heap of grain, the foot-print of the animal which the soul 
of the departed will inhabit in next life. 


The position of women among Gonds is practically that of 
equality with the other sex. Normally a Gond maid is free to 
be wooed by the man of her choice and hardly any girl is under 
sixteen at the time of marriage. The young couple generally 
first agree to be married but the negotiations are carried on by 
their elders. When a hetrothal has been arranged, the bride- 
groom’s party comes and plants a spear in the courtyard of the 
bride’s house which none may pull up. If the bride’s party 
consent, water is poured over the spear by the father of the 
girl and the ceremony may)/then proceed. Should the bride’s 
father fail to do this, the bridegroom’s party considers itself 
insulted and the father of the bride is heavily fined. A platform 
of cowdung cakes is built on which a blanket is spread; on this 
the couple takes its stand and exchange vows. ‘The bridegroom 
puts an iron ring on the finger of the bride and the ceremony is 
complete. The pair then leaves the wedding party and betakes 
itself to a temporary but previously prepared rendezvous in the 
forest. 

When a man is unable to pay the bride-price demanded by the 
parent, it is sometimes arranged that he serves the parent for his 
pride. A parent may demand five, eight or ten year’s service. It 
during the first three years the bride is not known to have lost 
her chastity, the full marriage ceremony then takes place, but if 
the contrary is proved the marriage takes place by pdt ceremony. 
In pdt or widow marriage the pair stands under the caves of the 
bridegroom’s house with an upright spear between them. A 
mixture of turmeric and oil is applied to the bridegroom’s tore- 
head and to the iron spearhead. A string of beads is then tied 
round the neck of the bride by the bridegroom and the pair 
walks into the house man and wife, 

In marriage by capture, the bridegroom collects a party of 
friends and carries off the bride from her village. When they 
arrive at the bridegroom’s house, a pot of water is poured over 
their heads and they become man and wife but are supposed tg 
live apart until the full marriage ceremony can be performed. 
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Marriage by capture has fallen into disuse as it was apt tO CHAPTER 3. 
lead to complications with the Indian Penal Code. But irrespec- hs Baas 
tive of the Code, it was not free from difficulty. Major Lucie aie aa 
Smith records a case wherein a fascinating Gond maid of 16 was anges 
carried off from her village and married to suitor No. I. Next Bont: 
night a disappointed rival’s party appeared and carricd her off aes: 
and marricd her to suitor No. H. Then her own village party 
arose to ask as to whose wife she was and the young woman 
solved the dilficulty§ by declaring for suitor No. I. There 
remained the delicate question as to whether she was to be married 
with marmt, the full wedding ceremony or pdt, second marriage, 
rites. It was finally decided by the elders that only pdf rites could 
be granted, which was certainly very hard on the young woman. 


On the 9th day after the birth of a child, a feast is given and Birth Rites. 
the naming ceremony takes place. It may be named after the 
month or the season as Wanja from Wanji, rice t.e., one born in 
the rice harvest or Irpa from irpu, the mahua flower. Should a 
difficulty occur about a name, a little rice is tied in a piece of 
cloth and swung in front of the child while a list of names is 
shouted out. At whatever name the child clutches the cloth that 
name is chosen. After the birth of -the first son, the names of 
the parents are merged in the name of the son. Thus if the 
son be called Reka, the father is known as Rekaltapa. and the 
mother as Rekaltanni. 


Persons who die of cholera or small-pox and young children Funeral Rites. 
are buried but others are usually burnt. The body is borne by 
the mourners to the burning place and laid on the pile of fire 
wood which is lighted. The skull of the deceased is broken with 
a stake which is specially placed for the purpose. The mourners 
then leave the pile and wash in a stream. An ox is sometimes 
killed, but more often a goat or fowl and the flesh eaten by the 
mourners. The animal must be slain by a single blow from a 
heavy wooden axe. After the feast the mourners return home 
and refrain for three days from their usual occupations, A small 
cromlech is built on the spot where the body was burnt and 
usually a pot with a few small coins is placed within it. Amongst 
the Madias, in the case of man, a stone or a carved post ahout 
five feet high is usually put up to mark the spot. Sometimes 
one comes across a forest glade strewn with these memorials, the 
only sign ot some deserted village, the very name of which has 
perished. 


The intense hatred of the Gond for witchcraft in which he ts Witchcraft. 
a firm believer, is mainly due to the fact that he conceives of it 
as the unlawful prop'tiation of supernatural powers, who are 
enemies of the village and of the racial gods to induce them to 
bring evil on members of the tribe. When a person is suspected 
of witchcraft — the victim is usually a woman — she is taken to the 
nearest stream or pool, in which three men stand. The woman 
is immersed in the pool while the first man throws an arrow on 
the second who gathers it and throws it on the third who throws 
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CHAPTER 3, it to the bank. If the woman remains under water while this 
The People. !8 being done, she is innocent, if she comes up she is a witch. 
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Her head is shaved, her front teeth knocked out and she is 
banished from the village. 


A curious ceremony was performed at the funeral of the 
zamindar of Khutganv whose widow suspected that he was done 
to death by witchcraft. Three Madias who knew the ancient 
rites were sent for. They laid the body on a bier which was 
borne by the usual bearers. In front of the body, one of the 
Madias, repeating the necessary spells, crushed a chicken to 
death, The life then entered into the corpse which impelled the 
bearers to visit the usual places frequented by the deceased and 
finally hurried them towards the neighbouring village where he 
had breathed his last. This last movement, the bearers endea- 
voured to resist but could not and finally sorne fifty persons 
were required to force the bier to the burning ghat. Here three 
yen leaves were placed, one named witchcraft, the other ghost 
or spirits, the third natural death. The bearers were impelled 
forward and stopped at the leaf named ‘natural death’. The 
positions of the leaves were “changed repeatedly without the 
knowledge of the bearers bur invariably they stopped at the lcaf 
named natural death. Had they stopped at the Icaf named 
‘witchcraft’, the spirit of the departed would then have impelled 
the bearers to search out the delinquent from the assembled 
villagers and the usual punishment would have followed. Such 
superstitions are now dying out but not long ago they greatly 
influenced the Gonds. 

There are a number of forest sub-tribes or castes in small 
numbers who appear to have been. subjugated by the Gonds. 
They are inferior to them im social rank and: used to perform the 
usual village services exacted. from. subject races, though during 
the last many decades they have now taken to agriculture and 
have greatly raised their status. In features and general physique 
they bear a strong resemblance to the Gond type. The Pardhans 
were formerly the musicians and bards attached to Gond 
families of distinction. In many Gond villages, the Pardhan 
also performs priestly functions like blessing the cattle 
and the fields. Now, as a caste, their occupation is spinning and 
weaving. In former days, they were able to recite the gencalogies 
of the Gond chiefs and sing ballads in praise of their valour. 
Some still follow their ancestral profession of village musicians 
and a few may relate somewhat haltingly legendary tales of 
ancient days. Locally they are classed with Mahiars as a caste. 

About the Manas, there is a legend that previous to the rise 
of the Gond kingdom, they were the dominant race in Candra- 
pur and ruled from the fortresses of Manigad and Suriyagad. 
Thaktr Dev on the summit of Suriyagad is still their tutelary 
deity. They seem, however, to have lost this tradition among 
themselves and only remember that once they were soldiers and 
the sword is one of the objects of worship. The true origin of 
the caste has not been discovered but they are supposed to be 
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an offshoot of the Gonds who have greatly raised their status CHAPTER 3. 
by becoming cultivators and adopting the whole of the Hindu 
panthcon. They are skilful farmers. They both burn and bury 
their dead, but the corpse must be laid on the pyre or in the 
grave with its fect to the north. 


The People. 
Castes, 
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The grazicr castes of the district are Gowaris, Gavlis, Golkars Gowri. 
and Ahirs. The Gowdaris are believed to be of Gond extraction 
although a considerable number of them calling themselves Gat- 
Gowiaris have risen in the social scale and designate their less 
ambitious brethren Gond-Gowaris. They have a legend that their 
first ancestor was a foundling and set to tend the cattle, which 
became the hereditary occupation of his descendants. They 
revere the grecn pigeon because its call is similar to the low 
whistle they use to call their herds and have legends telling how 
by its call it rescued their cattle from thieves who were carrying 
them off. The Gowaris observe a marriage ceremonial very 
similar to that of the Gonds and like them are divided into 
exogamous sccts, but besides this, they recognise certain other 
sects as Dudhbhdis, milk brothers, with whom also marriage is 
forbidden. This is Tegarded as \a- relic of polyandry, the 
dudhbhais being probably the off-springs. of the same mother by 
different fathers. The Gowaris are distinguished by a caste mark 
which is a vertical line tattooed on the forehead for males and a 
vertical line standing on the horizontal one for females. With- 
out this mark denoting caste a Gowari’s legitimacy is doubted and 
he is not admitted to caste privileges. The Golkars are cow- 
keepers of Telugu origin. and mostly tend herds of milch 
buffaloes. They are divided among Yera and Nana ie., black 
and white Golkars. The Ahirs have come from North India 
and the Gavlis are immigrants from the Maratha country. All 
these castes breed and sell cattle and deal in milk and Ghee. 


The Kohlis are a small caste but noted for their skill in tank Kohlis 
building and irrigation and they take great pride in their work. 
The status of a Kobli is measured by the size of his tank and 
the length of his embankment. They cultivate rice and sugar- 
cane and are the chief gur manufacturers of the district. Tradi- 
tion says that they were brought by a Gond King from Banaras 
on his return from a visit to that city on pilgrimage. Sherring, 
following Major Lucie Smith holds that they are Hinduised 
aborigines and the latter points to their physical resemblance to 
the Gond as a proof. The Kohlis themselves say they came 
from Bhandara and the Bhandara Kohlis say they emigrated 
from Lafiji in Balaghir, Mr. Marten suggests that they might 
be connected with Ponvars of that district as they have similar 
characteristics. This rather points to a northern origin as does 
the similarity of their names to the Kohlis, a gardening caste 
of Hindustan, but neither in their speech nor in their family 
names can any trace of Hindustani origin be detected. Their 
caste discipline is very efficient. All quarrels are settled by the 
caste paficayat and courts of law are seldom resorted to. Brides 
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CHAPTER 3. are costly and a widow of full age commands double the ordinary 
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rice. Divorce is seldom resorted to as it entails heavy penalties 
on both parties. The erring spouse is taken back by her husband 
and a trifling fine is imposed by the caste. Marriage ceremonics 
are rather peculiar. The status of the caste permits them to 
employ a Brahman, but for the sake of economy all the marriages 
in a village are celebrated on the same day once in a year. The 
officiating Brahman ascends the roof of a house and beats a brass 
vessel to attract the attention of the different parties and repeats 
the marriage mantras as the sun goes down. Simultaneously, the 
various couples garland each other. The bridegroom ties the 
mangala-sutra (a necklace of black beads) round the neck of the 
bride and the ceremony is complete. Subsidiary ceremonies also 
take place. The bride’s brother ties a thread round the marriage 
crowns and reccives a present for untying it. One unexplained 
ccremonial is the presentation of wooden models of a shoemaket’s 
knife and Khurpa or scraper. A widow is married to a sword 
which represents her second husband who never attends the 
ceremony in person. Kohlis cat flesh but abstain from drink. 
They enjoy a fairly high social=status. 

The remaining forest tribes aré Kavars, Halbis, Thotis, Jharias, 
Araks, Pardhis and others. They are mostly of the servant class 
or tenants. The Halbis appear to have been formerly soldiers 
but are now a cultivating class of good status, though they arc 
only a few in Candrapiir, The Thotis are a small tribe of 
bamboo workers who formerly, were wandering musicians. The 
Pardhis are a tribe of wandering hunters and trappers. They are 
a black, diminutive race who live in tiny tents. Their traps and. 
snares are very ingenious and are often manufactured from the 
sinews of birds’ wings but brass wire has come into vogue during 
the last many decades. Major, Lucie Smith says of the aboriginal 
races that “they are not a whit below the Hindus in intellectual 
capacity, while in simplicity and manliness of character they are 
really superior.” The progress of education and cultivation 
among them is much slower than among Hindus. But there has 
been considerable improvement in this respect also during the 
last few decades. 


Hindus distributed in the various castes and sub-castes belong 
to two main classes (1) Brahmanic Hindus including Brahmans 
and others who worship Brahmanic gods and employ Brahmans 
as their priests for religious and social functions and (2) low caste 
and tribal Hindus who mainly worship non-Brahmanic gods and 
animistic deities. These include the large body of Gonds and 
others whose way of life has been separately dealt with previously. 
The great mass. of the people thus belong to some form of 
Hinduism in spite of the fact that Candrapiir once was one ot 
the great Buddhist centres. Bhandak has been identified as one 
of the cities visited by the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang 
(629—45 A.D.). This ancient faith has utterly disappeared 
from the district, The caves and the sculptured Buddha images 
at Bhandak are almost the only memorials of its existence. It 
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appears to have been superseded by Siva worship about the 10th CHAPTER 3, 
or ith century A.D. and to this day, the majority of the people r 
are Saivites. Nevertheless Buddhist influence may be traced in he: People, 


the more advanced theories of local religious thought. Raserous 
Hinduism is a comprehensive term and comprises religious — Hindus, 


opinions that range from the most transcendental theories of 
Hindu philosophy to the debased cults of primitive peoples and 
Startling contrasts of advanced speculation side by side with 
Savage magic are spec’ally characteristic of Canda Hinduism. A 
number of the more learned have studied the Geeia@ and the 
Upanisada but very few know anything about the systems and 
the majority prefer to leave the higher walks cf the path that 
leads to Mukti or absolution to a future birth. The learned 
Sastris teach that all who would attain Mukti must be enlighten- 
ed and practise yoga. For such, there are four states of sublime 
happiness as reward viz., Salokata i.e., abiding in the heaven of 
the god one has worshipped; samipatd ie., to be ever in the 
presence of his throne ; Sariipatd, i.e., to bear likeness to the god 
served and Sayujyata ie., absorption into the essence of Brahma. 
From each of the first three states, the soul, after enjoying the 
reward of its virtue will return to the earth and be reborn, but 
sayujyald is perfect salvation, freedom from rebirth, from where 
there is no return. But this teaching is esoteric, meant for the 
already initiated in the pursuit of God-hunt. Much nearer the 
hearts of even the educated is the worship of the gods according 
to the forms hallowed by immemorial custom. In every 
Brahman household there is' a pavicdyatana of gods, whose 
emblems placed in due order in a shrine, are worshipped daily. 
Thev are bathed and some of the water so used is applied to the 
. forehead of the worshipper and a little of it is drunk. Food and 
flowers are offered to them: )/Thershrine is a square or oblong 
platform in the centre of which is placed Mahadev and round 
him are grouped four others whose emblems are placed one at 
each corner of the platform. These emblems are as follows: 
Mahadev in the centre is represented by a liigam or by a white 
oval stone with a groove in it brought from the Narmada river. 
Behind him at the back corners of the platform are Visnu and 
Surya, Visnu represented by the Saligram, a black stone brought 
fram the Gandaki, a tributary of the Ganea and Surya by the 
sphatika, a clear transparent stone. In the front of the platform 
are Devi, represented by a brass image and Ganapati whose 
emblem is a red stone. These stones are brought and sold by 
wandering Brahmans. Besides the pavicdyatana, each household 


reveres a family god who may be included in the shrine. Rama 
and Krsna are often so worshipped. 


The Paticdyatana of gods supplies a clue to the maze of poly- Siva 
theism in the district. The majority of the Hindus seems to Worship. 
worship one supreme god who is called Mahadev and is identified 
with Siva. The cult af the multitude of minor gods appears to 
have relation only io the wants of this present life and corres- 
ponds to the douleza or secondary veneration paid to saints and 
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CHAPTER 3. angels in other lands. It could scarcely be said that they arrive 
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at monotheism, but amongst the educated, the worship of the 
Supreme God stands out more distinctly and that of lesser gods 
fades in importance, while among the ignorant, the worship of 
the lesser gods is more prominent and the idea of Mahadev 
becomes dimmer and vague. More people may be seen in 
Candrapiir Wearing the silver casket containing the liigam or 
phallic sign of Siva than in any other district of this State. A 
child is invested with it seven days after birth and it never parts 
with it, for it is buried with the body after death. Siva may be 
regarded as the representative of the Vedic Rudra, but in this 
district he is revered as the Supreme God. Megasthenes (300 
B.C.) identified him with Dionysobus. The coarser clements in his 
worship represent a compromise between Vedic religion and the 
Dravidian rites of which local Hinduism is compounded. 


In nearly every Hindu village will be found, besides a temple 
of Siva, usual'y fashioned after the Hemadpanti style, a shrine of 
Maridi, another of Maruti, then probably outside the village, an 
earthfast stone smeared with red paint (sendiir) representing 
Bhimsen and especially inthe castern and southern tracts, the 
highly ornamented earthenwate horse who is- Balkideva. Many 
other gods are there, the numerous incarnations of Visnu, Naga, 
the holy snake, the various trees like the tulsi plant, the peepal 
and the banyan. In fact several gods of the Hindu pantheon 
are commemorated in an occasional shrine within the district. 
By far the most important of the minor deities is the Maria? 
Devi. She is sometimes identified with Kali and protects against 
small-pox, cholera, ophthalmia, madhura, govar, cattle-diseases 
and other ills but if her worship is neglected, will bring these 
troubles on the people. She seems to have combined in her 
single person the virtues and wices|of the seven Devis of the 
Telugu country. The seven, according to one legend, are the 
deities on Sat Bahini Hill near Nagbhir, called (1) Pocamma. 
goddess of small-pox, (2) Mariamma, goddess of _ cholera, 
(3) Muttiyalamma (pear), goddess that protects against madhura, 
(4) Duggalamma, goddess of cough, (5) Bangaramma, goddess of 
gold, (6) Mahisammi, goddess of buffaloes, and (7) Mlamma, the 
protectress. In propitiating the goddess to induce her to avert 
or to cure disease, an offering which typifies the symptoms of 
the illness, such as a necklace of pearls for Madhura, painted 
eyes for ophtha'mia, etc. are usually presented. Maridi is 
worshipped before all marriages. Miniatures of the wedding 
garments are left at her shrine and the bride fills the Jap or skirt 
of her garment with rice in order that the goddess may grant 
fertility to her. On the full moon day of As@dha each family 
propitiates her to secure protection for themselves from all cala- 
mities and immunity for their cattle from the diseases to which 
they are liable in the rainy season. A joint puja is engaged in 
by the whole village to avert cholera or to bring rain. In a dry 
year, work is stopped on Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday and 
each family pours a potful of water over her image to inducé 
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her to send the wished-for showers. Goats, sheep and fowls are CHAPTER 3. 

sacrificed to her, the blood of the victims is sprinkled on the 

fields and rice soaked in it is sown in order that che crop may be 

abundant and free from blight. Wooden images of herself in Ree 
a _ . ELIEFS. 

nim or Mahua and sometimes teak-wood are offered to the Hindus 

goddess and crowd her platforms. Curds or nim leaves are in- yitigee Gods. 

dispensable in her worship as they are cooling substances in the 

Indian pharmacopocia and diseases sent by Mariai Devi are 

generally hot. Rice. kumkum, turmeric, water and cloth which 

must always he sewn, are also commonly offered. Mariai Devi 

has numerous shrines all over the district but the most dis. 

tinguished is the Mahakali temple at the east gate of Candrapiir 

where formerly human sacrifices were offered and the Mahakali 

ydtrad is still held in her honour. 


The People, 


Maruti or Hanuman, the warden of the village boundaries, is 
represented by the carved figure of. a monkey with a very long 
tail and usually armed with a very serviceable club. His shrine 
is a prominent feature of every village save amongst the Gonds. 
In former times, Maruti was enshrined ‘in the four quarters of 
the village. In Bhatala, therruitis of which show that it was 
once a large city, there are still, four Makaradhvaja shrines. 
Makaradhvaja was the son of Maruti begotten of a crocodile, 
who swallowed the phlegm that Maruti spat on the water. His 
image is exactly like that of Maruti. The shrine of Maruti is 
usually seen under a banyan tree in the . middle of the village 
facing south or east. In the month of Srdvan a subscription is 
raised and the villagers join'in a feast at Maruti’s shrine and 
beseech him to ward off danger from their cattle. The name 
Hanuman connects the god with the deity of wind whose 
adventures are told in the Ramayana. 


Bhimsen is an agricultural God.” His emblem is some stone of 
a peculiar shape on the outskirts of the village. It is smeared 
with Sendiir and offerings of fruit and incense are made to him. 
In a year of drought a goat is sacrificed to him and his image is 
immersed in water to induce him to send rain. He is worshipped 
in Asidha at the beginning of agricultural operations and 
again when grain is thrashed im the autumn, 


Bhimsen is an agricultural God. His emblem is some stone of 
ern and eastern parts of the district. His image is a highly 
ornamented horse of baked clay set on a platform at some little 
distance from the village. It is worthy of note that in the wor- 
ship of these lesser gods, the Bhiimak officiates. He is usually a 
Pardhan or a Gond as representing the people of the soil, but 
sometimes he is a Gowari or a Dhimar. The Bhiimak is a village 
servant and receives contributions of erain from the tenants. 
The flesh of animals offered to Maria? Devi is usually given to 
the Dhobi, but he receives no other public contributions. 


The numerous tombs at which offerings and prayers are made Saints. 
bear witness to the prevalence of the worship of the sainted dead 
in the city and the district. If the legends of the saints are to 
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miraculous powers but scarcely for any Innocence of a pre-cmi- 
nent character in life. Of the prominent Hindu saints whose 
tombs are in Candrapiir, Govind Svami is worshipped for seven 
days in the sapidha of Asddha when Gurus are commemorated. 
He died over 200 years ago. He granted a boon to a barber that 
he should excel as a physician and the descendants of that 
barber are still reputed to be skilled in medicine. On one occa- 
sion the saint drank water from the lotd of a low caste woman. 
When his disciples objected, he turned the pot of water into a 
perennial spring to show that his sanctity had not suffered at all. 
He has the reputation of granting the desires of his devotees. A 
cupful of prasdd (offering of food) prepared at the tomb of 
Dasoba, an Udasi mendicant will suffice to feed hundreds of 
people. SomeSvar Mahdraj of Sindevahi was similarly very 
famous who died over hundred years ago. It is related of him 
that he restored a Mahar to life in the village of Bhivapir and 
cured a concubine of leprosy in Umrath. A temple of Siva has 
been raised over his grave at Sindevahi and on Sundays, 
hundreds of offerings are mades=at the shrine in the name of 
Somegvara. Dharmariv has ‘maihs* connected with his name at 
Wardha and Amar Pimpalgafiy where childless husbands and 
wives go through a twenty days penance to remove their 
reproach of childlessness. 


To describe the religious beliefs of the Hindus of the lower 
castes, the term animism is often used. It denotes technically, 
the collection of beliefs possessed by the Dravidian tribes who 
have not even nominally been admitted to the caste system or 
become Hindus. The general nature of animism may perhaps be 
explained as the belicf that everything which has life or motion 
has also a spirit or a soul and) alj-natural phenomena are caused 
by direct personal agency. Instances of animistic beliefs may 
even be found in the daily practices of the Hindus. Before 
climbing a tree it is frequently the custom to pray for its pardon 
for the rough usage to which it is to be subjected. Stones and 
rocks of any peculiar shape and certain trees suggesting the 
intervention of persona] agency in their construction are consi- 
dered the abodes of spirits and are revered. When women go 
out to the field, they take a little sugar and place it on an ant-hill 
to feed the ants. It is considered a virtuous act to Satisfy the 
Gtma or spirit which resides in all animals. Offerings of food to 
cows, dogs and crows is a daily religious observance among even 
the Brahmans and may he construed as an exhibition of faith in 
animism. The habit of worshipping the implements of one’s 
trade or caste should probably be classified as animism. Such 
practices belong as much to the Indo-Aryan Hindus as to the 
Dravidian tribes. 


The Musalmans number about 25,000 and a_ considerable 
population resides in Candrapiir, Waroda and Ballalpiir. The 
increase from 11,000 to 25,000 in about fifty years may be consi- 
dered as not unnatural. They have their masjids in Candrapir 
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and elsewhere and Urdii schools also. Representatives of both CHAPTER 3. 
Sids and Swinis are to be found and very few are very orthodox 
and strict. ‘(he majority are illiterate and ignorant and have 
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ie ‘ F : RELIGIOUS 
assimilated many. Hindu ideas. In rural areas, they subscribe to “BRerrers. 
joint pujds and some even worship Hindu gods. Hindus are — yyustime, 


equally tolerant and accommodating. There is a scct even, 
which openly permits intercourse between Hindus and Musal- 
mans, though tor a time. It is said to have been founded by a 
Fagir and a Mehra from North India from whose conjoined 
names it is called the “Shadwal or Dawalmalak” sect. Mahars, 
Telis, Kunbis join the ceremony and pay reverence to Baba 
Seikh Farid a well-known Musalman saint. Every third or 
fourth year, the priest of the sect who is always a Musalman, ties 
a nada or thread to the wrist of the saint devotees. Those who 
are Hindus are then freed of all caste obligations until Farid 
Baba appears before them in a dream and reveals to them the 
name of a shepherd from whom they must purchase a goat. 
The shepherd is also warned in a vision. When the devotees 
visit the shepherd the fated goat comes forth from the herd of 
its own accord and the price dixed in the dream is paid. The 
goat is ceremcnially kilied and cooked, by the Musalman priest 
and the flesh partaken hy all. From the tying of the nada ull 
the closing meal, the devotees wander about shouting ‘Dum 
Dum’ and eating whatever is offered to them, regardless of caste. 
But after the last meal, they return home and are readmitted to 
caste by going through a purification ceremony and giving a 
feast to their caste fellows. 


A tomb near the Dak bungalow at Candrapiir is raised to the Saints. 
memory of Bhabrar-Ullah Sih. This saint had no teeth but 
could crush large bones in his mouth. His tomb is always 
attended and many devotees resort to it during the Muharram. 
A few miles to the west of Cinda are the tombs of Inayat Sah 
Mian and his tiger. The saint used to ride te Candrapiir on a 
tiger, One night a stranger visited the shrine and Inayat Sah 
Mian set him upon his seat. The tiger came and licked the 
stranger’s feet, but seeing another man present, leaped on him 
and slew him. When he found that he had slain the saint, he 
dashed his head against the stones and killed hirnself. Near the 
Mahakali temple is the tomb of Juman Sih Mian who stopped 
human sacrifices at the shrine of the goddess by offering himself 
as a substitute for the intended victim. When the goddess came 
to slay him, he attacxed her and drove her off. This legend is 
also told of an Ahir. A few miles to the east of Candrapiir, in 
the jungle is the abode of Papa Mian, the hermit. He had 
renounced the world and had a great reputation for holiness and 
was once a Deputy Commissioner’s chaprast. 


Christians numbered 266 in 1901 of whom 48 were Europeans, — Christians, 
14 Eurasians and 204 native Christians. During the last fifty 
years they have swelled to about 3,000 due to the proselytising 
activities of the various Christian missions and natural growth 
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activities like running schools and orphanages and thus attract 
poor and necdy from among the Hindus for conversion. Among 
these is the Episcopal Church of Scotland. The American 
Methodist Church works particularly in Sironcha. There are, 
however, no forcible conversion and emphasis is more on 
altruistic work and service to the needy and the indigent in a 
true Christian spirit. 

Religion plays an important part in the context of the family 
life of a Hindu and almost at every stage of an individual’s span 
from birth to death. Life for a Hindu is a round of rituals and 
ceremonies. Most of the Hindu customs and traditions consist 
of ritualistic practiccs, related to various religious observances 
known as sanskdras or sacraments. According to the Hindu 
Dharmaésdstra, the individual has to pass through, many sans- 
kdras which are really Sarira-samskaras for these are intended to 
sanctify the body, Sarzra, beginning from the moment the foetus 
is laid (garbh@dhdana) to the death (antyesti) of a person, The 
number of these sanskaras differs according to different authori- 
ties and some say there are ‘sixteen which are of an obligatory 
character (Nitya) and» twenty-four which are optional 
(Naimityzka). These are usually conducted under direction of 
Brahman priests who on their part say that they use Vedic texts 
for Brahmans and Purdnic texts for others. Of late even the 16 
of these sanskdras are reduced to half a dozen in most of the 
Hindu communitics and are chiefly observed in respect of birth, 
thread-girding, marriage, pregnancy and death. A sanskara is 
usually preceded by a symbolic sacrifice. 


The garbhadhdna or the foetus-laying ceremony to be _ per- 
formed at the consummation..of marriage derived social  signi- 
ficance when child-marriage was in vogue. At present the ritual 
is’ symbolically included in the marriage ceremony without any 
bustle. The grhyasutras prescribed for the benefit of the 
pregnant woman a number of observances of magico-religious 
nature and believers in the efficacy of Vedic rites follow them to 
varying extent. The pumsavana sanskdra or the male making 
rite may be performed during the third month of the wife’s 
pregnancy, so that the deities governing sex of the foetus would 
be propitiated and a male issue assured, 


The jdtakarma ceremony may be performed at the birth of the 
child. Here the father has to touch and smell the child, utter 
benedictory mantras into its ears, expressing his wish that it may 
be. endowed with Jong [fe and intelligence. However, the first 
popular ritual in an infant’s life is the Pancavi and Sasthi, wLe., 
the ritual performed on the fifth and sixth day after birth. On 
the fifth day, a configuration of a betel-nut, rice, flowers, sandal. 
paste and sickle or a sword arranged on a pdf in the lying-in room 
in the name of Pafcavi or mother fifth is bowed to by the 
mother with a prayer to save the child from the attacks of evil 
spirits. On the sixth day, a blank sheet of paper and red pen 
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and an ink-stand are set on a stool and worshipped as Satvt or CHAPTER 3, 
mother sixth and a_ few friends are feasted. Though these — 
worships haye to Vedic basis as a samskara they are observed The: Peaple: 
among many Hindu castes. ee 


The Namukarana vite is performed on the 10th or 12th day — Hindus. 
after the birth of the child when it is given a name, Popularly Phil 
the ceremony is called barse and its observance varies according ee 
to caste. In higher castes, a Brahman is usually called in and he 
proposes certain names considered auspicious in view of the 
astrological circumstances of child birth. The family selects one 
of these ‘names, but usually two names and sometimes more are 
given, one of which is kept for common use and the other for 
ceremonial use. The horoscope is usually cast and read, the 
name proclaimed, Pansupdrit and sweets distributed and drums 
beaten. In some castes, a ceremonial cradling is held in the 
evening by women of the house and the naming celebrated. On 
this day, the child receives gifts from friends and relatives in 
the form of clotacs, gold ornaments and cash. ‘The Karnavedha 
(piercing of ihe ear-lobes) may take place the same morning or 
may be postponed to the sixth or twelfth month. If the boy is 
subject to a vow his right nostril is bored and a gold wire ring 
put into it. The twelfth is also important in that on this day, 
the mother, who since giving birth to the baby was considered 
unclean, is proclaimed to be clean. On this day, the confinement 
room is thoroughly cleansed and this is the first day on which 
the male folk could go to see the mother and the child. The 
naming ceremony among) the lower castes is much simpler. 

Five old women stand in a. circle, swing the child in their sarjs 
and repeat the name given. 


Among higher caste Hindus)a ceremony called Annaprasana  Annaprasana. 
celebrates the first feeding of the child. It may take place in the 
fifth or sixth month after birth, but some castes perform it in 
the seventh month in the case of a male child and in the sixth 
month in the case of a female child. An auspicious day is chosen 
and relatives are invited who come with gifts for the child. In 
some castes, the maternal uncle is made to officiate at this function. 


Then comes the hair-cutting ceremony known as java]. As a Javad. 

sanskara it is known as ciiddkarma, or the first tonsuring of the 
hair for the sake cf dharma and is performed in the first or third 
year or at any age according to the tradition of the family. At 
present, the rite is gone through prior to upanayana among higher 
castes. Lower castes are much more keen to observe it as a 
ceremony thinking that the hair, the child is born with, is impure 
and must be removed with social celebration. 


The thread-girding ceremony or. mufija as it is popularly known Thread-gitding. 
is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the first three 
Varnas. The cerernony is also called wpanayana or introduction 
to knowledge since by it the boy acquires the right to read the 
sacred books. Until this ceremony is performed he is not really 
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a Brahman and is not bound to observe the caste rules and restric- 
tions. A boy undergoes the upanayana which means taking him 
near his master, at the age of eight in the case of Brahmans, 
cleven in the case of Ksatciyas and twelve in the case of Vaisyas. 
There are also rules regarding the muhurtas, auspicious times, 
to be determined according to the birth stars of the boy. The 


ceremony always takes place between morning and noon, never 
after midday. 


Preparations may begin well in advance of the thread-girding 
day. A formal invitation (Aksat) ceremony is held'a day or two 
betore the thread-girding when the local temple of Ganapati is 
visited first and the god is prayed to be present at the thread 
ceremony. Presonal invitations are given to friends and relatives. 


Early in the morning of the lucky day, the musicians start 
playing on the drum and pipe. The ghdnd ceremony is, gone 
through with the help of not less than five suvdsinis. Prior to 
the uwpanayana ceremony proper, the usual propitiatory rites are 
gone through with the same procedural details as before the 
performance of an auspicious samskdra. These are worship of 
Ganapati and the Matrkas, Punydhavacan (the holy day blessing ) 
and Devaka-Pratisthd (installation of Devaka), The ceremony of 
Caula (shaving ot the boy’s head), if it is not performed in 
childhood is gone through and the boy is then bathed and taken 
to the dining hall. Boys called Batus, girt with the sacred 
thread but not married, are seated in a row and are fed. While 
they eat, the boy’s mother ‘sitting in front of the Bafiis seats her 
son on her Jap, feeds him and herself eats from the same plate. 
The ceremony is known as mdétrbhojana (the mother’s meal ) 
when it is the last time that the boy and his mother eat from 
the same plate. The hoy is then taken to the barber who shaves 
all the locks that were left on his head except the top-knot. The 
boy is then bathed and made ready for upanayana ceremony. 


The boy and the parents enter the booth and take their seats 
on the three pats ( wooden low stools) arranged on the bahule. 
The priests recite mangaldstakas (lucky verses) and the guests 
throw aksatds (rice unbroken and mixed with Kumkum) at the 
boy and his father. At the proper muhurta, lucky moment, the 
priests stop chanting, the musicians redouble their notes, the 
curtain is pulled to the north and the hoy lays his head at the 
feet of his father. The father blesses him and seats him on 
his right. The guests are regaled with pan, perfume and _ rose- 
water and sweet drinks.*It is now getting customary for the 
guests to make some present to the batii (boy) on this occasion. 


The upanayana ritual now begins. A_ vedi, earthen altar ts 
traced in front of the father, blades of darbha (sacred grass) are 
spread over it and a homa, a sacrificial fire is kindled on it. 
Offerings of ajya (ghee), sesame and seven kinds of samidhds 
(sacred fuel sticks) are made on the sacrificial fire. With folded 
hands, the boy then approaches the dc@rya, the head priest, with 
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a request to make him a brahmacdri (Vedic student); the dcdrya CHAPTER 3. 
grants his request. He hands over to him a consecrated yajfio- ooo 
pavita (sacred thread) and a danda (stick) of palusa tree, The _ Be 
hoy is made tc pass between the sacrificial fire and his father, Grae 
sip three dcumunas and repeat texts, He then goes back between Hindus. 
the fire and his father and takes his seat. The preceptor then 7hread-girding. 
gives the boy a coconut and taking him by the hand goes out 

of the booth and both bow to the Sun. On their return to the 

seats, the preceptor takes the boy’s right hand and.asks him to 

state his name and to say whose brahmacari he has become. 

When the boy mentions his name and has become the brahma- 

cart of the preceptor, he lets go the boy’s hand, takes him round 

the sacrificial fire and seating him by his side, drops nine offerings 

into the fire, He then gives advice to the boy. The boy then 

sits on the north of the sacrificial fire, bows to the preceptor and 

begs to be initiated into the mysteries of the sacred verse. The 

boy and the preceptor or his father are covered with a shawl 

and the preceptor thrice whispers the sacred géyatri mantra into 

the boy’s right ear. The shawl is taken away, and all return 

to their seats and give blessings to the brahmacari and the father. 


The preceptor then makes four offerings of samidhds to the 
fice and then the boy makes an offering of one samidha and wipes 
off his face thrice with words purporting to be “TI anoint myself 
with lustre and may Agni, Surya and Indra bestow on me insight, 
lustre and vigour”. ‘Lhe preceptor concludes the sacrifice with 
tinal oblations and sprinkles sacred water over the head of the 
boy and in all directions. Money. presents are then made to the 
priests who bless the Vedic student and the father. 


At noon, the priest teaches the-hoy to recite the Mddhyanha 
Sandhya (midday prayer ) and in the evening the Sdyam Sandhya 
(evening prayer). The ceremony of bhiksavala (begging alms ) 
is then held. 


The whole of the upanayana ceremony is usually wound up 
within a day. Formerly when it used to last for four days, each 
day, the boy was taught to offer his morning, midday and evening 
prayers and made to worship the sacred fire kindled on the first 
day. The last rite of the upanayana ceremony is Medhdjanana. 
A small square earthen mound is raised and a palaga branch is 

lanted in it. The boy pours water round the plant and prays 
Medha, the goddess of mind to give him knowledge and wealth. 
The boy is now a brahmacdri, and from now on for some years 
should learn the Vedas at the feet of his guru and on completion 
of the studies should undergo the samavartana (return) ceremony. 
But according to the present custom the samavartana or Sodmunj 
as it is called fellows immediately after the upanayana. The 
boy makes over to the priest his loin cloth, the staff, the deer 
skin etc. and puts on new clothes, a jani’ cap, a pair of shoes, 
takes an umbrella and sets off, as if on a journey to Banaras. 
Usually the boy’s maternal uncle, as may be the custom, persuades 
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daughter in marriage so that the boy may end brahmacarydsrama 
and become a grhastha (householder). 


When a man or a widow dies, he or she is placed on the bier 
in a white shroud, but for a married woman with her husband 
living, a red shroud is used. Hindus who follow Vedic or Purdnic 
rites usually cremate their dead. Backward communities practise 
burial. Whether it is to be burnt or buried, the Hindus lay 
the dead body on its face with feet to the south. The bones 
and ashes of the dead are generally thrown into the sea or a 
river and sometimes a part of the bones is kept preserved to be 
consigned to the waters of a sacred river like the Ganga. Higher 
castes perform sra@ddha. The period of mourning varies from 
three to ten days in different castes but Telis mourn only till 
the ensuing Monday, no matter on what day the death has taken 
place. The corpse has to be handled by men of the same caste. 
A man without any friends or relatives is buried by Mangs. 


Kunbis, Telis, Dhimiars, Mahars and Khatis have a strange 
rite called utarna or recalling the souls of the dead. A bhagat, 
who has communion with the dead, usually of the Dhimar or 
Kunbi caste is called. Before him the son of the deceased _ sits, 
holding in his hands a bow] of milk. Drums are beaten and 
prayers and invocations are sung till the soul of the dead man 
called descends upon the head of the Bhagat and drives him 
to and fro in the house. His movements are closely followed 
by the son with a bow! of. milk, At the shout ‘ He has come” 
they look in the bowl and find something like grain of rice in 
the milk. This is taken out, touched with vermilion put inside 
a ball of flour and placed among the family gods. It is wor- 
shipped annually at the Holi, festival. After this, the souls of 
other ancestors are called and an extraordinary scene follows. 
The Bhagat, no longer himself, but possessed by the soul of the 
dead inspects the store-house and cattle-sheds and surveys the 
present state of the family. He visits the women of the house. 
They weep and he weeps and they greet each other as if after 
a long parting. The weird scene continues till the soul of the 
ancestor invoked departs from the Bhagat and he becomes him- 
self again. The special rites of the aborigines have already been 
described in the section concerning Gonds and others, 


The practices followed among the other Hindus are as under: 
When a person is on the point of death the nearest kin sits 
close to the dying man and comforts him assuring him that his 
family will be well cared for. A small piece of gold is laid in 
his mouth and a few drops of Ganga water and a tulast leaf are 
poured into it. When life is extinct, the body is removed from 
the bed or cot and laid with the head to the north and feet to 
the south on the ground and washed with cow-dung water, holy 
water is sprinkled on it and a wreath of tulasi leaves placed round 
the neck. The chief mourner undergoes a purificatory bath while 
the priest chants some maniras. If the deceased is an ascendant, 
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the chief mourner and other mourners of the same degree shave CHAPTER 3. 
their heads and raoustaches. Having done this he offers oblations 
of rice (pinda) to the dead. The corpse is bathed and wrapped SE Nae 
up in a new dhotar or lugde according as the dead person 18 @  Cyaemonrs, 
man or woman. All the relations present men and women bow  prindus, 
to the dead. Finally the corpse is laid on a bier and borne by pyar Rites. 
four persons oa their shoulders to the cremation ground, the 

priest and the chief mourner who holds the sacred fire for burn- 

ing the dead body, walking in front of the bier. Women do 

not accompany a funcral procession. All persons attending the 

procession are bareheaded. Half way to the cremation ground, 

the oblation of rice is repeated and they are offered for the third 

time on reaching the cremation ground. With the help of live 

charcoal brought along a fire called mantragni is prepared, the 

corpse is lail on the pyre and the chief mourner then ignites it 

with the fice. Immediately after the body is burnt, the chief 

mourner gocs round the pyre thrice with the trickling water-pot 

in which the fire was brought and finally throws the pot back- 

wards over the shoulder spilling the water over the ashes to cool 

the spirit of the dead which=has, been heated by the fire. He 

then pours water mixed with sesame and the rest of the 

mourners follow suit. When the body is completely consumed 

the party returns. During the first ten days all persons belong- 

ing to the family of the deceased observe mourning. 


The People. 


The §ndéddha and funeral obsequies are the only ceremonies — Obsequies. 
performed for the salvation of the ancestors. A special ceremony 
called Narayana Bali may “be performed for those that have died 
of accident. but in case) of one dying childless, no departure 
from the ordinary rite takes place. The funeral obsequies are 
performed during the first 13 days after death. Oblations of rice 
are offered every day in consequence of which the soul of the 
dead is supposed to attain a spiritual ‘body limb by limb till on 
the 13th dav ir is enabled to start on its further journey. Obla- 
tions are also offered on the 27th day and sometimes thereafter 
on the day of the death, once every month for one year of which 
the six-monthly and the bharni oblations, «ae, the §riddha 
performed on the fifth of the dark half of the month of Bhadra- 
pad, are essential. After a year has elapsed, the oblations of the 
first anniversary day are celebrated with great solemnity. The 
annual §naddha is performed on the day corresponding to the 
day of death in the latter half of the month of Bhadrapad. 
Where the deceased’s family can afford it, a §ra@ddha is also 
performed on the anniversary day which is known as Ksayatithi. 
While performing the sraddha of one’s deceased father, offerings 
are also made to other ancestors and deceased collaterals. Women 
dying in the Jifetime of their husbands have special oblations 
offered to them during their husband’s lifetime. This takes place 
on the ninth day of pitrpaksa and is called avidhava navami day. 


Hindu Dharmaégastra considers that it is obligatory for every Marrracz aNp 
person to marry as according to it vivdha is one of the Sarira vo 
samskaras (sacraments sanctifying the body) through each of y 
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which every man and woman must pass at the proper age and 
time. But, though marriage is thus universally prescribed for 
all Hindus, the institution as such is hedged in with several rules 
and restrictions which fall under two main heads, endogamy and 
exogamy. 


A Hindu may not marry outside his caste or his particular 
sub-caste which according to social custom is considered endo- 
gamous. He is confined for the choice of a wife within this 
group. Thus, the internal structure of the Kunbis, the great 
agricultural caste of the district, shows several endogamous sub- 
castes, recruited from different classes of the population. The 
Jhare or forest Kunbis are the oldest immigrants and have no 
doubt an admixture of Gond blood. Then there are the Manas, . 
a primitive tribe. Among the other sub-castes are Khaire, 
Dhanoje, Khedule, Tirole and Vandhekars. The Vafijaras are 
ae included among the Kunbis who were once a wandering 

ribe. 


These castes and sub-castes form the outer circle within which 
a man must marry. Outside it are a set of further sub-divisions 
which prohibit the marriage of persons related through males. 
These are called exogamous groups ‘or class and their name 
among the higher castes is gofra, The theory is that all persons 
belonging to the same gotra are descended from the same male 
ancestor and so related. The system of exogamous gotra based 
as it is on descent from males suffices to prevent unions of persons 
nearly related on the father’s side, but not those on the mother’s 
side, within three or sometimes five, degrees. The marriage of 
the children of two sisters is prohibited among all Hindus. The 
marriage of the children of a brother and a sister, called cross- 
cousin marriage which is common in southern castes is prohibited 
among Northerners. Among Marathi communities, Marathas, 
Malis, Kunbis, Mahars, the marriage of a brother’s daughter 


-with. a sister’s son is common. The other form of cross-cousin 


marriage, viz., the marriage of a brother’s son with sister's 
daughter is practised by some Gonds and similar tribes among 
whom it is spoken of as dudh lautna (give back the milk ). 
Among some castes of Telugu origin and among the DeSastha 
Brahmans, a brother has the first claim to his sister’s daughter 
even as his own wife an idea which would be looked upon with 
horror by the Northern and Maratha communities of Hindus. 
The marriage of two sisters at the same time was once permitted 
in most of the lower castes and in all, tribes and was common 
among those castes which were particularly polygamous. 


Hypergamy relates to the social rule by which a woman should 
be married to a man who is either his equal or her superior in 
rank. Such practice is still widely prevalent in Northern India 
by which men of the higher sub-caste of a caste will take a 
daughter in marriage from lower ones but will not give their 
daughters in return. More commonly, families of lower sub- 
castes or class in the same caste consider the marriage of their 
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daughters into a higher group a great honour and will give large CHAPTER 3. 
sums cf money for a bridegroom. 
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. . : . MarRIAGE AND 
Hinduism permits polygyny, i.e., a state of having more than Moras. 


one wife at a time and this word describes it more aptly than Hindus. 
polygamy. The smriis not only prescribe that a man who has _ Polygyny. 
entered grhusthasrama must not remain single and should take 

another wife without delay to keep up religious rites but also 

ask to take another wife during the lifetime of one who had no 

son. Bui even then polygyny has been practised by only a few 

people over the ages. A Kunbi would take a second wife only 

if the first was childless or a bad character or destitute of attrac- 

tions. In many cases, the first wives themselves, prevail upon 

their husbands to take second wives for the sake of progeny or 
convenience. However, in recent years, the spread of English 
education and assimilation of modern liberal idgas have made 

almost all communities among Hindus, monogamous and the 

Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 has now completely reformed the 

law relating to Hindu marriage all over India and has made 
monogamy compulsory among-all Classes of Hindus. 

The remarriage of widows was once strictly prohibited among jo od d 
the Brahmans and similar castes who followed the Brahman way Desaros. 
of life, the rcasoning being that marriage was the only sacra- 
ment (samskira) for a woman and she could go through it but 
once. Even now though legally permissible widow marriages are 
not much in vogue in Hindu communities. Only a minority of 
the most advanced Brahmans would recognise widow marriage 
and these were once generally held to be excluded from the caste. 
though defaults in caste practices. such as breaches of rules 
against the: consumption of prohibited kinds of meat, liquor, etc.. 
were winked at and not visited with proper penalty. Similarly, 
divorce was not once recognised among Brahmans. Among 
Ban‘as the marriage of widows was nominally prohibited, but 
frequently occurred and remarried widows were relegated to the 
inferior social groups in each sub-caste. Divorce was also said 
to have been prohibited, but it was probable that women put 
away for adultery were allowed to take refuge in such groups 
instead of being finally expelled. Lower castes in the district 
allow both widows to marry and spouses to take divorce. The 
ceremony of widow marriage is largely governed by the idea of. 
escaping the wrath of the first husband. A bachelor who wished 
to matry a widow had first to go through a mock ceremony of 
marrying an arka or swallow-wort plant. Divorce was permitted 
on sufficient grounds at the instance of either party, it being 
effected before the caste paficdyat. 


In Hindn religious books are mentioned eight forms of Dowry. 
marriage, 1.e., methods of consecrating a marriage union of 
which in modern times only two are in vogue, viz., the Brahma 
and the Asura, Conforming with the Bralima form of matriage, 
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generally among higher castes, a hundd (dowry-property which a 
woman brings to her husband) is paid by the bride’s father to 
the bridegroom. Among lowcr castes, the bride’s parents 
usually, take dej (bride-price) thereby conforming with the 
Asura form, The monetary aspect in the settlement of a 
martiage may take various forms, e.g., among the Marathas, in a 
sdlankria Kanyadan, the bride’s father, besides the ornaments he 
gives to his daughter, spends much on many items of expenses 
on both sides. In Kanydddana, the expenses of the bride’s father 
are much restricted. In the hundd form, the girl’s father pays 
bridegroom price to the boy’s father while in the dej form, as 
the proposal of the marriage comes from the boy’s father, he has 
to pay a dej (bride-price) to the girl’s father. 


It should be mentioned here that the dowry demanded from 
the bride’s father is under the guise of Vara-daksina, i.e., the 
money the donee receives from a donor to fulfil the purpose of 
a dana, As such it is formally permitted by the Dharmaésastra, 
But in practice it amounts to extortion. In communities, 
where for some reason or other the supply cf marriageable boys 
falls much short of the-demand, dowry forms an important part 
of a marriage settlement. Education only lends appreciation to 
the boy’s value in the marriage market and scarcity of suitable 
grooms enforces sp:nsterheod on a large number of eligible girls 
whese parents are unable to pay the demanded dowry. Exam- 
ples to the contrary are also found. Dowry by law is prohibited 
but the law is usually circumvented. 


Social usage in relation ‘to Hindu marriage has been consi- 
derably affected by various legal enactments passed, perhaps 
right from 1833 when the regulation prohibiting Sati was declar- 
ed. A common form of civil marriage for all communities in 
India was provided by the Special Marr‘age Act of 1872 which 
made it possible for an Indian of whatever caste or creed to enter 
a valid marriage with person belonging to any caste or creed, 
provided the parties, registered the contract of marriage declar- 
ing inter alia that they did not belong to any religion. This Act 
was amended by Act XXX of !923 making it possible for Hindus, 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Jains (but not for Christians, Jews, Maho- 
medans and Parsees) to declare their religion and yet get their 
marriage registered. The Child Marriage Restraint Act XIX 
1929 as amended by Act of 1946 prohibited marriages of boys 
under 18 and girls under 14. The Hindu Marriage Disabilities: 
Act XXVIII of 1946 validated marriages between parties 
(a) belonging to the same gotra or (b) belonging to different sub- 
divisions of the same caste. The Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 
abrogated and modifies all past laws. It has made now Hindu 
marriage adult and strictly monogamous. It has done away -with 
the caste and gotra restrictions which limited the field of 
marriage and has laid down definite conditions under which a 
decree of nullity and further of dissolution of marriage could be 
obtained. 
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As marriage from the Hindu point of view created an indis- CHAPTER 3. 
soluble tic between husband and wife, divorce was not known to ‘The People. 
the general Hindu law. Neither party to a marriage could, yy.auacr anp 
therefore, diverce the other unless it was allowed by custom as it Moras, 
was among some: castes. The Indian Divorce Act, 1869, provided Hindus. 
inter aha tor dissolution of marriage, but it applied only to cases — Enactments, 
where the petitioner or respondent professed the Christian rell- 
gion (Section 2 of the Act). However according to the Hindu 
Marriage Act of 1955, reliefs by way of judicial separation, 
declaration of nullity of marrage and divorce are recognised. 

(Sections 10 to 13). 


Priests from both sides fix in common consultation the day Marriage 
and hour for the auspicious event. The essential marriage Ceremonies. 
rituals which obtain among high-caste Hindus are: Vagniscaya, 
Simantapujana, Madhuparka, Antarpdt, Sutravestana,  Pamni- 
grahana, Lajihoma, Saptapadi and occasionally Airani pradana. 

In interpretation of these $§4stric injunctions from the  grhya- 
sutras, the following ceremcenies ate gone through in a popular 
way. 


Aksada.—When the wedding day is fixed, invitations by way 
of printed letters are sent round beginning with the house gods. 
On an auspicious cay, the relatives of the bride and the bride- 
groom go together in procession to the temples of Ganapati and 
Devi to invite the god and goddess and offer them coconuts, 
betel-leves, Rumkum, etc. (The priest accompanying the pro- 
cession invokes the god to he present at the wedding and ward 
off all evil. Next a married pair from each party go round 
inviting friends and. relations. 


Simantapujana.—-In the evening previous to the marriage day, 
the ceremony of sit4ntapujan or worship of the boundary takes 
place. The parents of the girl with their relatives go to the 
bridegroom’s house with gifts. There they first worship 
Ganapati, (represented by a betel-nut), Varuna (represented by 
a water-pot), a lamp and the earth, Then they wash the feet of 
the bridegroom and offer him a dress. Next, the mother of the 
bride washes the feet of the mother of the bridegroom and fills 
her lap and the laps of her female relations with rice or wheat 
and pieces of dry coconut kernel. The assembled guests are 
given betel-leaves and betel-nuts and Brahmans are given money 


gifts, 


Vagniscaya._The ceremony of Vagniscaya or oral promise 
takes place at night. The bridegroom’s parents and relatives go 
to the house of the bride with a dress and ornaments for the 
bride. The fathers of the bride and bridegroom exchange a 
coconut and embrace each other. The bridegroom’s father pre- 
sents the bride with ornaments and dress brought for her. After 
the distributicn of betel-leaves and betel-nuts alli disperse. 
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Halad.—The ceremony of anointing the bride and the bride. 
groom with turmeric paste takes place in the morning of the 
wedding day. First the girl is rubbed with turmeric paste at her 
house by some married ladies on both sides, the remaining por- 
tion of which is taken to the bridegroom’s house where he is 
rubbed with it alike. 


Deva Pratistha-—Deva Pratistha or installing of - deities: 
Before the ceremony begins, the bride and her parents are given 
a hot water bath. After changing clothes and bowing to the 
house gods and elders, the bride’s parents begin the ceremony 
which consists of worship of planets (represented by betcl-nuts), 
Ganapati, Varuna and Avighna Kalasa. The Avighna Kalaéga is 
an earthen jar daubed with white and red colours. It contains 
turmeric roots, betel-nuts, a copper coin and swect-meats. Its 
mouth is covered with an earthen lid tied to it with a piece of 
cotton thread passed round several times. It is prayed to ward 
off all evil. The same ceremony takes place at the house of the 
bridegroom also. 


Gauri-pujana.—Gauri-pujana_is.performed only by the bride. 
She worships in the house»the goddess Parvati or Gauri and sits 
there till the wedding time, praying the, goddess with the words: 
“Oh Gauri, grant me a happy wifehood and long life to him 
who is coming to my door” 


Rukhvat.—When the t'me for wedding draws near, a party 
from the bride’s side takes several dishes of sweetmeat to the 
groom’s house and serve them to the bridegroom and his rela- 
tions. Of late this is developing into an artistic show of several 
articles besides sweets. The bridegroom is worshipped and 
presented with articles of dress by the bride’s father. The priest 
then asks the bridegroom.to bow,.to the house-gods and elders. 
Garlanded and decorated w-th new clothes, with a finger mark of 
lamp-black on his cheeks, the bridegroom rides a horse or is 
seated in a car and taken in a procession to the bride’s house, the 
females walking just behind him and the males behind them. 


Mangaldstaka—-When the procession reaches the bride’s house, 
cooked rice mixed with curds is waved on the bride-groom’s face. 
Next the bride’s mother washes the feet of the bridegrcom’s 
mother and-she returns to her place because:she must not hear 
the marriage verses. The bridegroom is then led to the marriage 
booth where the priests have laid two low stools and the bride 
and the bridegroom are asked to stand on them facing each 
other. An antarpat curtain, is held between them so that they may 
not see each other. They are each given a garland of flowers to hold 
and are told to look at the svastika on the curtain between them 
and pray to their family deities. Mangalaksatdas (reddened rice) are 
distributed among the guests present. The priests standing on 
either sides of the curtain chant mangalastdkas - (auspicious 
poetical compositions) and they and the guests throw rice at the 
bride and the bridegroom at the end of each verse. When the 
verses end and the auspicious moment is reached, the pair 
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garland each other amidst a noise of clapping and drum beating. CHAPTER 3. 
‘The eyes of the boy and the girl meet ; the girl garlands the boy The People 
and he follows. Guests, friends and _ relations are entertained : 
: We sat ~ tg ee ienaie-t6 MARRIAGE AND 
with flowers, rose-water, scent and pansupari, It is customary WMoRare: 
serve spiced milk or other sweet drinks. Money is distributed indus. 
among Brahmans. Marriage 


: . ; Ceremonies, 
Kanyddana.An claborate rite follows by which the. bride’s 


parents hand her over. to the groom’s care and requcst him to 
treat her well during her lifetime. 


Lajahoma.—-Marriage sacrifice or Lajdhoma: The pair is led 
to the altar where fire is kindled. The priest asks them to 
worship the fire and throw parched rice and ghee in it. Next 
he asks them to take oaths that they will be life’s partners during 
their lifetime for weal or woe. These oaths are taken in the 
presence of the fire, the earth, the priest and gods. 


Saptapadi-Seven small heaps of rice are made on the altar 
and a betel-nut is placed on each of them. The priest recites 
mantras and the bridegroom lifts the bride’s right foot and 
places it on the heaps in succession...When the seventh heap is 
crossed the marriage is complete, 


Sutravestana.---The priest passes a cotton thread round the pair 
twelve times which is then taken off and divided in two parts. 
The pair is made to fasten these on cach other’s wrists. The 
bride is presented with a sd@i and coli and her lap filled with 
wheat or rice, a coconut and some fruits by the priest and some 
married women with their husbands alive. The bridegroom’s 
mother puts on the bride's person all the ornaments made for her 
and looks her in the face, gives her new clothes and puts sugar 
in her mouth to indicate her. satisfaction with her. This cere- 
mony is known as Sunmukh and only women officiate at it. 


Za) or Airanipradaj——An airni or Zal which is a wickerwork 
basket containing several gifts such as coconuts, betel-nuts, fruits, 
cooked fuod, etc., is presented by the bride’s father to the bride- 
groom’s mother and relatives. The basket is held on the head 
of the person to be honoured and while some water is poured 
on it, the priest on behalf of the bride’s father says, “we have 
given you this good-natured daughter, well nourished and healthy 
and request you to ‘reat her kindly.” 


Varat—The concluding item in the marriage ceremony is the 
Varat or procession of a carriage in which both the bride and bride- 
groom are seated and is followed by male and female relatives and 
friends of both, to the accompaniment of music and fireworks 
leading to the bridegroom’s house, where both worship the 
goddess of wealth and plenty on reaching there. This is called 
Laksmi pujana. The maiden name of the bride is changed and 
she is given a new natne by which she is known thereafter in her 
husband’s family. Betel packets and sugar are distributed to the 
party assembled and money to Brahmans. A titualistic closure 
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to the ceremony is put whereby the deities that had been invited - 
before the ceremony began are taken leave off and given a formal 
send-off. Socially, exchange of feasts ends the ceremony. 


The special customs of Gonds and Kunbis have already been 
separately described. The Muslims and Christians follow the 
practices of their fellowmen in other district like Nagptr and 
their small number do not warrant any detailed treatment. A 
few of the more striking practices of some of them in connection 
with the marriage ceremony deserve notice. 


Kurumvars, a shepherd caste who weave blankets, seat the 
bride and the bridegroom on a loom and then in a basket and 
throw coloured rice over them. Telugu Brahmans also seat the 
pair in a bamboo basket and the explanation usually given is a 
mixture of sympathetic magic and wishful thinking. The 
association with Vansha 1.e., bamboo is supposed to ensure numer- 
ous off-springs. Among all Telugu castes, great importance is 
attached to the tying of mangalasutra (wedding necklace) and 
among Komtis the beads are strung together by a concubine, who 
can never become a widow. A \necklace prepared by her is 
supposed to confer akhanda saubhagyasor unbroken married life. 
Among Telugus, the bridegroom, at One stage of the ceremony 
seizes a pot tull of cakcs and sweetmeats and flees to another 
house, He is pursued by all the children of the party who shriek, 
“the dog is stealing off.” When the children come back, the 
father of the bride mects the bridegroom and beseeches him to 
return. He refuses to do so untila present is given to him. 


Among Telugu Brahmans of the Varsnava sect, performance 
called raibhar which is supposed to preserve the prestige of the 
bride is gone through. When the Varat arrives at the bride’s 
village, it stops some distance away. The bride’s party comes 
out to meet it and sits down about a field or so away and each 
party awaits the advance of the other. Embassies pass between 
the parties beseeching each other to advance which they do about 
a yard or so at intervals, whiling away time meanwhile with 


_ singing songs and watching dancing of nauch girls. This goes on 


for hours neither party wishing to show any eagerness, until 
every one is heartily sick of the songs and dances. They then 
adjourn to the bride’s house for the ceremony. 


Among Kanva Brahmans and Sonars, the bridegroom’s father 
touches the kachchota of the bride’s mother’s robe, gives her a 
sari and a money gift. She then serves him food. The ceremony 
appears to symbolise the primitive custom of wite-lending to a 
guest. The nanhora ceremony in which all the women of the 
party bathe naked under a mandwa was performed among Kohlis, 
Among some castes of Sonars and Kunbis, the foot of the bride 
dipped in kumkum is stamped on the bridegroom’s back. Bad- 
waiks, a sub-caste of Manas, give the couple an arrow and make 
them shoot at a clay idol, These instances open out a vast field 
for ethnological studics. 
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One of the best aids to getting a comprehensive grasp of the CHAPTER 3. 
prominent observances of Hinduism is a review of the feasts and ther people 
festivals that recur throughout. Hindu life is replete with cele- Z ae 
brations of all kinds. There are holidays and religious festivals ee 
and birthday anniversaries of gods and mythological heroes that peasts and 
are observed during the course of the year. ‘There are other Festivals. 
occasional ceremonies to obtain or to avert rain, hailstorms or 
floods, and to prevent epidemics or cattle diseases, etc. So also 
many ceremonies and good deeds by which punya (spiritual 
merit) may be acquired such as performance of pilgrimages to 
sacred places like Kasi, Gaya and Praydg, homas, construction 
and consecrat on of temples, digging of wells and tanks for 
public use, plantation of mango-groves and so on. There are 
also propitiatory ccremonies in which the aid of spirits is solicit 
ed for the successful performance of rites of marriage, birth and 
death, A short survey of the cycle of feasts and_ festivals 
through which a pious Hindu goes through during the course of 
a year is given here. 


The first day of Caitra is-called Gudhi Pddvd, the new year Gudhi Padua. 
day of the Hindus who observe the Salivahana Saka (era). This 
is observed by all except the aborigines and some other castes. 
With this day beg-ns the spring. It is ushered in by house- 
holders by setting up in front of the house a gudhi, i.e., a bamboo 
pole capped with a small silver or copper pot and a new piece of 
cloth hanging to it as a flag. On this day, mango, tamarind and 
other fruits of the season are first eaten, Eating a mixture of 
nim leaves, gui and cumin seeds is a special observance of this 
day. The day is considered auspicious for building or entering 
a new house, putting a child to school or starting a new business, 
This is one of the three anda half most auspicious days of the 
year. 


On the 9th day of the bright, half of Caztra is celebrated the Ram Navami. 
birthday of Rama, the hero of the Rémayana and the 7th incar- 
nation of Visnu. People chiefly of the high castes gather together 
in the temple of Rama in holiday dress where a silk doll is made 
to represent Rama and all the ceremonials connected with child- 
birth are gone through. Exactly at 12 noon, the Haridds 
announces the birth of Rama by tossing gulds (red powder) and 
the silk doll is put in a cradle. Arati, distribution of sunthavada 
(a mixture of ginger and sugar), tirthaprasdd, kirtan and 
bhajan in praise of Kama are the usual functions held at the 
festival. Many Brahmans observe it as a fasting day. 


On the full moon day of Cattra, exactly at sunrise, a festival Hanuman 
is arranged in the temple of Maruti to celebrate his birth, much — Fayanti. 
the same way as Rima’s birth is. 


Aksaya Trtiya or Tij falls on the third day of the first half-of — Arsaya 
the month of Vaifékh. On this day, every household must give Trtiya, 
food to a person of their own caste in memory of its deceased 
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ancestors. All cultivators go to their fields and ceremonially 
plough a little to indicate that the work of the year has com- 
menced. This is one of the three and half most auspicious days 
of the year on which many weddings are arranged to take place. 


On the last day of the month is Motht Bhavai. In the villages 
seven stones are set on nim Jeaves and nim leaf shades are put 
over them. In front of these stones boys dance and the by- 
standers throw water on them. The ceremony is said to induce 
the Devi to send good rains and is a peculiarity of Candrapur 
district. 


The Ekddas (eleventh day) occurring in the bright halves of 
Asidha and K4rtika are considered very sacred. They mark the 
beginning and the end of Caturmdsa (four holy months) and 
are observed as fast and prayer days by very large sections of 
Hindus. Followers of the Vdarkari sect make it a point to visit 
the temple of Vithoba at Pandharpiir on those days. 


On the dark cighth of Srdvana falls the Gokulastami, festival 
in honour of Sri Krsna’s birthday. Exact midnight of this day 
was the time of birth of Jord Krsna and the next day the babe 
was taken to Goku]. The way the occasion is celebrated varies 
from place to place, Usually, people fast on this day. A 
boisterous play-ritual of breaking the Handi by young people is 
a characteristic of this festival. 


Nagapaicami falls on the 5th day of the bright half of Sra@vana 
when snakes are propitiated. Bowls of milk are placed near their 
holes and pictures of snakes are drawn cn walls. About this 
time snakes are driven from their retreats by the rising water 
and the festival is supposed to induce them not to harm those 
into whose premises they may come. The evening of Ndga- 
paticami is devoted to wrestling’ contests. 


Raksabandhan falls on the 14th of the bright half of Sra@vana 
when twice-born castes change their sacred threads and rakhis 
i.e., little charms of silk or cotton thread are tied on the wrists 
as a protection against evil spirits. They are also put on furni- 
ture and trade implements. In most places they are tied by 
Brahmans who reccive small gratuities for their services, but in 
Candrapur they are tied by prostitutes, 


Pola is a cattle festival which falls on the last day of Sravana 
when the plough-bullocks are taken in a procession to the shrine 
of Maruti. An old bullock goes first and on his horns is tied a 
makhar, a wooden frame with pegs to which torches are affixed. 
They make a rope of mango-leaves stretched between two posts 
and makhar bullock is made to break this and stampede back 
to the village followed by all the other bullocks. On the 
following day children mimic the ceremony with toy bullocks. 
The explanatory legend, prevalent in Candrapiir to account for 
this festival is that the bullocks complained to Mahadev that 
men were oppressing them beyond endurance. Mahadev 
appointed a day to enquire into the matter. Men got to know 
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of this and on that day treated the bullocks so well that when CHAPTER 3. 
Mahadev came he found their complaint utterly groundless. 14 pe ale: 
The bullocks were outwitted but they still claim their day. On Oncaea. 
the evening of Pold day, the houses are thoroughly searched for LIFE. 
mosquitoes, bugs, flies ctc. and at dawn the Badge ceremony is Feasts and 
performed. The head of the house or a servant representing — Festivals. 
him, dressed in the meanest rags, goes forth carrying a pot in Pola. 
which bugs, mosquitoes etc. with a little rice, fruit, spices, a 

small bit of iron, two cowries and a little fire have been put. As 

he goes he shouts ‘Masha Murkute Gheun Ja re Marbot” and 

“Rat Rog Gheun Ja re Badgia.” The first shout means, ‘ Take 

away all flies and bugs, oh! Marbot” and the second shout 

means, “Take away all diseases and calamity, oh! Badgia.” 

When he reaches a place where three roads mect, he casts down 

the pot, breaks it with his stick and returns home without looking 

behind him. He enters the house quictly, taking no notice of 

any one until, some one pours water over him. He is then given 

oif to anoint himsclf, sandalwood. paste, some swectmeats after 

which he may aga’n speak to his household. 


Hartdliké-puja is a special worship-for women who do this for ae. 
happy marricd life in which Parvati and her companion are paid 
homage to. Even girls go through this worship. They fast on 
this day and cat only fruit and roots. If any woman eats rice 
or sweets on this day they will be rats or ants in next birth. 
This day is known as Kajaltij in this district. The following day 
is Gane§ Caturthi when fresh clay images of Ganapati are installed 
and worshipped. A special feature of this festival, particularly in 
urban areas is that the worship is celebrated on a community 
scale by public subscriptions with the added attraction of religious 
and semi-social programmes held each day during the festival 
which lasts for ten days. Out of a superstition still current, a 
person avoids looking at the moon on this day lest he might get 
involved in a baseless theft charge. In Candrapir it is believed 
that any calamity may befall one who consciously or unconsci- 
ously sees the moon. Should one do so accidentally, the remedy 
is to throw stones at the houses of his neighbours till some justly 
incensed house-holder comes out and abuses him. The calamity 
will then fall.on the irate neighbour. 


Conjoined to the Ganeg festival women hold a celebration in 
honour of Parvati or Gauri, mother of Ganapati. On the first 
day she is installed, on the second worshipped and on the third 
immersed. 


In the month of Asvina falls the great festival of Navardtra Dasara. 
(nine nights) culminating in Dasara, socalled from Da§, ten 
and Ahadra, day, it being a ten day festival in honour of Durga. 
It is also called by Hindus Vijaya-Dasami, the day of victory 
won by Rima over Ravana. It is also the day on which Goddess 
Kali vanquished Mahisasura and at some places a buffalo is slain 
in memory of it on this day. Sacrifice of goats is usual and those 
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who will not or cannet afford an animal sacrifice adopt a substi- 
tute in the shape of a white pumpkin supported on four sticks 
resembling the feet of a goat. The first nine days are known 
as Navardtra, on the first day being performed Ghatasthdpand or 
the invocation to the goddess to be present in ghata (jar). On 
the tenth day, every householder worships his caste insignia 
represented by tools and implements. A Teli will worship his 
oil machine, a Kayastha his inkstand and pen, a blacksmith his 
anvil and hammer, a Brahman his holy books and so on. They 
have sumptuous meals at noon and towards evening they don 
holiday attire and gather together Sami (Prosopis spicigera) or in 
its absence Aptd (Bauhinia racemosa) tree. On this day, the 
Apia leaves arc supposed to symbolise gold, and exchanged 
while greeting one another. The day is one of the three and a 
half most auspicious days of the year and children are put to 
school on this day and fresh adventures begun. Every one 


desires to see the bluc. jay (Nilkantha) as it is regarded as a 
fortunate omen. 


Twenty days after Dasaré comes Divali, when Laksmi, the 
goddess of wealth is worshippcd: She is supposed to pass over 
the land distributing gifts of riches. All, therefore, illuminate 
their houses: and shops in order that they may not be overlooked. 
The lights are often tastefully and beautifully arranged and the 
festival is one of the prettiest of the whole year. The day is also 
the birth day of Buddha. In villages of this district a peculiar 
ceremony is performed. A Gowardhan or a heap of cowdung 
cakes is built in which an egg is placed. Cattle and buffaloes are 
worshipped and driven over the heap. Should the egg remain 
unbroken, it betokens immunity from all calamities during the 
year. Two days after Divaéli comes Bhaubeej or Yamadvitiya 
when Yama the god of death “was entertained by his sister 
Yamuna at the river Yamuna in’ Uttar Pradesh. On this day 
brothers visit their sisters and are entertained by them. In the 
evening the sisters return the visit, perform the Arati ceremony 
and receive a gift. 


Ten days later is the festival of Tulast Vivaha, the marriage of 
the Tulasi plant to Visnu. From this day, the season of 
weddings commences. 


On the 6th of Mérgasirsa comes Campa Sasthi which is 
celebrated in honour of Khandoha, chiefly by Marathas by 
whom he is regarded as an incarnation of Siva and his véhana, 
(vehicle), the dog, are worshipped. Alms are given to Vaghyas 
and Muralis who are devotees of Khandobha. 


On January 14 comes the Makara Sankrdnta otherwise known 
as Til-Sankranta. On this day all rise and bathe early and til 
cakes and sweets are eaten. On the following day bullock-cart 
races are held in many villages. On the last day of Paus is Mahi 
when people from some castes worship their deceased ancestors. 
They offer fowl, coconuts and udid cakes fried in oil. All 
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the last day of Paus falls on Sunday and the naksatra be $ravana 
and the Yoga Vyatipdta, it is the festival of Ardhodaya, This 
astronomical conjunction happens once in 45 years. The last 
occasion in living memory was on February 2, 1908. It is consi- 
dered a most auspicious day and many pilgrims resort to 
Markanda to bathe. The belief is that if one gives away a rupee 
as charity on this day, he will receive a crore in next birth. 


The 5th of Mégh in the bright half is called Vasanta Paricami 
on which day Kamadeva, god of love, is worshipped. Many 
weddings and sacred thread ceremonics are reserved for this day. 
Sivaratri falls on the 14th day of the dark half of this month 
when Siva is worshipped and his devotees fast for 24 hours. 


The Holi festival falls about the middle of Phdlguna, when 
Madana, the Hindu god of lust, is worshipped mainly by people 
belonging to some castes. Two fires, the fuel for which, it is 
customary to steal, are kindled, usually outside the village, for 
Madana and Rati A coconut..is hung from the pole in the 
centre of the fire and when. it falls people secure the burnt core 
and eat it. They smear themselves with ashes of the fire. They 
also throw a red fluid over each other and grossly obscene songs 
in praise of Jove are sung. The explanatory legend is that 
Kamadeva, the heautiful god of love, endeavouring to influence 
Siva with a passion for Parvati discharged an arrow’at him. But 
Siva enraged at his'insolence, reduced him to ashes with a heam 
of fire darted from his central eye. Afterwards, the great god 
relented and caused him to be born again as the son of Krsna. 
The fires are said to symbolise the death of love and the rejoicing 
at his rebirth. Another explanation is that the object of the 
festival is to avert the troubles that may be brought on the com- 
munity by the detnoness Dhundha or Holika, which ‘Lady Evil’, 
the Jyotirnibandha assures us, is satished with the unclean 
language of the hymns and leaves the revellers free from love 
troubles throughout the year, 


Some peculiar agricultural festivals must be noted. Sajoni is 
the cultivators’ observance of Ti}. The carpenter is called in and 
ceremonially welcomed, kunku and rice being applied to his 
forehead. He prepares a makhar which is taken to the field next 
day by gaily caparisoned bullocks. ‘The earth, the bullocks and 
the plough are worshipped and a little ceremonial ploughing is 
done. A feast is cooked in the field and eaten. On that day no 
one should give grain to his neighbour lest his own granary 
should become empty all the year. Byora, the festival of the 
seed-god is performed in the wilder tracts, It is a joint pujd to 
which the whole villaze subscribes, The god is enshrined outside 
the village. Seed sprinkled with the blood of the victims 
sacrificed is distributed to the tenants and the handful of seed 
thus received must be that first sown in every field. ©The 
Dudhara (milk-god) ceremony is performed on any Saturday or 
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Sunday in Asddha before commencing rice transplantation. 
The god is enshrined on the bank of a tank and goats and fowls 
sacrificed to him. Miniature winnowing fans and grain baskets 
with grain, fruit ctc. are presented and milk is poured over the 
god to induce him to grant good rains and a fertile year. The 
flesh of the animals sacrificed is distributed among the culti- 
vators. Palkapoli is celebrated in Bhddrapad on any Saturday or 
Sunday. Devi is worshipped in her form of Mahisamma 
(buffalo-mother). The usual offerings are made and grain dipped 
in the blood of the victims sacrificed is cast into the fields with 
the invocation that they may be free from weeds. The cere- 
mony is performed at each tank from which cultivators obtain 
water for their fields. Sanjori is the harvest festival to propitiate 
the Sanjora god before commencing threshing operations. The 
blood of the victims is sprinkled on the winnowing fans, baskcts 
and the sheaf of dhan which cach cultivator brings with him to 
the place of worship. The sheafs thus sanctified are replaced 
on the stacks and threshing commences. During threshing a 
handful of grain is laid aside each day and taken home separate- 
ly. It is called deodhan and-food prepared from it is eaten by 
members of the family alone... [t may _not be shared with others, 
At the beginning of the harvest each cultivator offers a chicken 
to his crop and sets it free which is caught by the Bhimak for 
his own use. Should blight attack the crop, it is believed that it 
may be averted by sending a woman in her courses round the 
field so that her garments touch the crop and the blight goes, 


In the month of Caitra-starting from the bright third and on 
a convenient day, suvdsinis hold in their homes the ceremony of 
haldikunku. The full-moon day of Jyestha known as Vata- 
purnimd is observed by married women as a day of prayer so 
that their husbands’ lives may be prolonged; a banyan tree or: 
its boughs are worshipped and va@yans (special offerings) are dis- 
tributed to Brahmans and suvdsinis. Some observe a vrata (vow) 
for three days during which they live on fruits, tubers and milk 
only. During Caturmds (four months of rainy season) some 
women observe Sold Somvdr vrata (vow observed on sixteen 
successive Mondays) at the end of which they hold a grand - 
worship of Siva and Parvati and feast seventeen dampatis 
(couples). . Similarly, married girls vow to offer svamuth 
(handful of corn) to God Siva on every Monday of Srévana for 
the first five years of their married life followed by worship of 
Mangalégauri on Tuesday following. The Fridays of the same 
month are observed by women with a worship of goddess 
Laksmi drawn on a small earthen pot. These are designated 
Sampad Sukravdrs. On the third and fifth of the bright half of 
Bhadrapada come Haratahka and Rsipaficami which are observ- 
ed as days of fast by women. The first is kept by married women 
and young girls in honour of Haratdlika (goddess Parvati) who is 
said to have successfully resisted, her father’s wish to marry her 
to Visnu and married Siva whom she loved. The second is 
observed by elderly women in honour of Rsis (seers) to make 
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amends for sins committed unconsciously. That day, they do CHAPTER 3. 
not cat anything that is grown with the labour of cattle or any at 
other animal, but cat only hand-grown fruits and vegetables, Th People. 
Vasubdras which falls on the 12th of the dark half of Aésvina is COMMUN: 
observed by some women who have children; they fast for the Peace and 
day and at night after worshipping a cow, give a calf in Festivals. 
charity. The day previous to Sankranta in the month of Paus is Vratas, 
called Bhogi on which a special dish known as Khicadi is offered 

to gods and eaten. On the Sankrant day sugads (auspicious jars) 

are presented to Brahmans, and the following day known as 

Kinkranta is celebrated by newly married girls with lune, a free 

distribution to Suvdsinis of auspicious articles, 


Candrapiir has many sacred places to which pilgrimages are — Pilgrimages. 
made. Tadobi Lake and Sdt Bahini are resorted to, once a year, 
by large number of Gonds and other forest tribes and the Manas 
still journey to the shrine of Thakir Dev on the summit of 
Surajgadh to be purified. In addition to these, four ydtrds or 
religious fairs arc held annually to which Hindus gather from 
Jong distances. 


Markanda Yatrd is a purely religious gathering. The people 
assemble to worship in the beautiful ruined temple there and 
seck purification from sin in the cleansing water of the Wain- 
ganga. The fair begins from Sivardtri, the last day of Magh 
and fasts for fifteen days. The popularity of this place of pil- 
grimage remains cven to this day. The other fairs are partly 
religious and partly commercial. The Mahakali ydtrds at Candra- 
pir lasts for a month commencing from the full moon day in 
Caitra. The devotees worship at the temple of Mahakali and at - 
the Acalegvara firth by the eastern gate. All shops in the town 
are closed and the traders of the bazar move out to the large open 
space in front of the temple where a_ little town of booths 


springs up. 


The Balaji yatrd is held at Cimiir near the Balaji temple there. 
It occurs some time in Phdlgun and lasts for 15 days. The 
Bhadraniga vain at Bhandak lasts for a month from 5th of 
Phalgun to the Sth of Caitra. It draws very large crowds, even 
from Berar and Nigptir. In the early centuries of the Christiaw 
era, when under Hindu domination, it was called the temple of 
Bhadranath, a name of Siva. A period of Buddhist’ domination 
supervened during which the cave temples of Bhandak were 
built. When the Buddhist power was overthrown probably by 
the rise of the Nigavansi Kings of Bastar, the old temple was 
renovated and became Bhadrandg, the Blessed Snake, which 
name it still bears, In the semi-commercial y4tras, the religious 
element is slight. It occupies only a short portion of the daily 
leisure of the visitors for three or five days. The yétra is a 
practically huge temporary bazar and agricultural show. The 
large open spaces near the temple are filled with the booths of 
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played for sale. © Every one is in holiday attire and happy. 


‘People buy provisions and sundry household articles for the 


rainy season at these jatras. 


Canda is predominantly a rural and a forest district, and that 
character determines the nature of its villages and the pattern of 
residential accommodation of its population. ‘The villages of the 
district are of two distinct types, the Gond villages of the former 
Zamindars, known as malguzdrs and the Khdlsd cultivators. 
The latter type of village usually stands on a knoll, shaded by 
groves of mango or tamarind trees and contains about 100 houses 
with a population cf about 500 to 600. In the Wardha valley at 
the end of the rains, its little cluster of brown thatched roofs is 
seen across the undulating ficlds of jowar, cotton and_ sesame. 
In every field a little mala (platform), roofed with a bamboo mat 
rises above the greenness, from the interior of which a rakhvala 
(watchman) hurls abuse and occasionally stones at marauding 
birds. Along the village boundaries run strips of low | scrub- 
jungle which serve as grazing.grounds for the village cattle. In 
the Wainganya valley, the» jowar is replaced by — green-gold 
stretches of rice, the figlds are not very extensive and the strips 
of jungle heavier, almost suggesting a resemblance of forest 
clearing. The village is built along a straggling, ill-kept street. 
For the sake of shade and coolness, the houses are built to face 
north or east and se lie at all, angles to the street, presenting an 
end or a back-wall to it, as often asia front verandah. The Mahar 
quarter is usually a little apart. 


The houses of the malguzars and better class of their tenants 
are built of unbaked bricks and-mud-plastered. Sometimes the 
walls are whitewashed andthe. roof, tiled. In the northern 
tahsils, many malguzdrs have adopted what is called the  sondt 
style of building. Jt consists of a strong square-room, having 
thick clay walls without windows, roofed over with planks which 
receive a thick clay coating on the top. Over this a light second 
storey is built. Verandahs enclose the sides. ‘The doorway of the 
central room called the sondi projects from the wall and being 
small and low, can be readily closed with brick slabs shaped to 
fit it. In case of fire, a'l valuables are hastily thrown into this 
room as, when the doorway is clesed, it is practically fire-proof. 
By the sides of the sondi are kothris or receptacles of grain which 
open in the central room. Grain can be poured into them from 
the top and when full they are closed with earth. The house 
usually has a courtyard surrcunded by a high mud wall, against 
the sides of which are gofhds (cattle-sheds), rooms for implements 
and grain stocks. On either side of the gateway are rooms which 
serve as the malguzar’s sitting-room where informal village councils 
were held or as guest-rooms for such travellers as could claim his 
hospitality. Houses of poorer tenants and cultivators are mud 
walled and occasionally of wattle and daub. They usually contain 
one large central room and the roof of thatch or bamboo matting 
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Furniture in such housts is scanty, consisting of a few palangs a 
(cots) strung with rope made of palasa-root fibre, hemp or sunn ; 
grass. Stones for grinding and an ukhal for busking rice are 
provided. Earthenware jars of various sizes are used to keep 

ulses, tamarind, chillis, and grain for immediate use. The roof 
is garnished with all sorts of farming tools and from it hang 
dandis or bamboo poles suspended with a string from which is 
festooned the family bedding in the daytime. Along the mud 
walls are niches in which lamps and various oddments for house- 
hold use are placed and in one arranged as a shrine are the 
family gods. Cooking, drinking and water-storing utensils in 
poor families are all earthenware. In well-to-do families they 
are of brass, copper or bell-metal. But practically every one has 
a lotd and one cooking pot and cover of brass. In better class 
houses modern furniture like chairs, tables, harmoniums, and 
radio sets are found. By way.of public buildings in villages, 
there are the temples of Siva, and Maruti. These are the meeting- 
places of the village-folk, 


Old houses were built with the idea of providing shelter and 
safety while modern designs and constructions are particular 
about principles of convenience, economy, health and sanitation 
with the necessary safety. The richer classes now go in for 
independent cottages and. bungalows with accommodation gene- 
rally consisting of a verandah, a drawing or sitting-room, two or 
three extra rooms to be used as bedrooms, guest room, study 
room, a kitchen, a parlour, pantry or store-room and an indepen- 
dent bath and w. c. Thereyis) asmall garden around and a 
garage. But in Candrapiir such houses are very few and in urban 
areas only. 


The following Table gives the number of houses put to different 
uses as per the 1961 Census. 
TABLE No, 17 


Houses aNp tug Uses To WHICH THEY ARE PUT, CHANDRAPUR 
Disrrict, 1961 


aes District Rural Urban" 
Total 
an (2) (3) (4) 
Total No. of Census Houses... a ..| 463,844 436,849 26,995 
Census Houses vacant at the time of houselisting) 40,923 38,716 2,207 
(1) Dwellings .. Be a3 i ..{ 247,115 228,744 18,371 


(2) Shop-cum-Dwellings eh be “yet “A2ae 1,137 120 


a 
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TABLE No. 17?—contd. 


om District Rural Urban 


Total 
Q) (2) (3) (4) 
(3) Workshop-cum-Dwellings .. ae bc 7,557 6,488 1,069 
(4) Hotels, Sarais, Dharmashalas, tourist homes, 366 -- 303 63 
and Inspection houses. 
(6) Business Houses and Offices ae ee 780 536 244 
(7) Factories, Workshops and Worksheds —.. 6,844 6,141 703 
(8) Schools and other educational institutions} — 1,283 7,155 128 
including training classes, coaching and 
shop classes. 
(9) Restaurants, sweetmeat shops and cating 592 453 139 
places, 
(10) Places of entertainment and community! 11,885 11,205 680 
gathering (Panchayatghar). 
(11) Public Health and Medical institutions, 279 183 96 
Hospitals, Health centres, ete. 
(12) Others <3 oc £ a val 142,159 139,903 2,256 


Village names in Candraptir make a complicated, if rather 
amusing, study. They are usually derived from Telugu, Marathi 
and Gondi. But a Kannada termination ur or ur is common. 
Telugu terminations meaning village are palh, gudiam or gudam 
peta and puram, These are generally found in Sirofica tahsil 
but they have penctratedimytheynorthern tract also. Typical 
examples are Etapalli, a hamlet of Sindi trees; Mamidigudiam, 
a mango-tree village ; Muyyaboinpeta, a village of wood-cutting 
and Kondapuram, a hill town. Glasfurdpeta commemorates a 
former popular Deputy Commissioner of Sirofica and Cifichpalli 
is a mixture of Marathi and Telugu, meaning a_ village of 
tamarind trees, Cintapalli being the pure Telugu cquivalent. 
Marathi terminations meaning village which are prevalent in the 
northern part of the district. are pur, gaon, peth, kheda and 
khedi, while other favourite endings are vada, (palace), gadh (fort) 
and jhari (a spring). Common instances are Ballalpir, Ballal’s 
city from the name of the founder Balla! Sah; Soneganv, a 
golden village, Chodpeth, the horse ward: Rankheda, a jungle 
village: Rajgadh, a royal fort; Gangavadd, a water palace ; 
Ghorajhari, the horse spring. Other terminations are tukum, 
possibly derived from Gondi, meaning a small village settled out 
of a larger one as Satraratukum, a suburb of Sattara. Buzurg, 
meaning large and khurd meaning small as Vihar buzurg. big 
Vihar and Meha khurd, little Meha. Common Gondi termina- 
tions are told equivalent to tukum as in ManpurtolA in Kukur- 
meta and Raiknar, meta and nar are Gondi endings. 
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different names equivalent meaning, such as, Dhanoli and Viyam- ae ee 
f . 3 : : z e People. 

palli, both meaning rice village; Pulligudium and Wagnoli, = 
meaning tiger village and Sathara and Usegafiv meaning sugar- yy vac 
cane village. Name of founders and of gods are often preserved Nomenciature, 
in the names of the villages, e.g., Sankarpir and Pocammapalli 
which commemorate gods ;. Bamhani, Brahman’s village, Korambi, 
shepherd’s village, ete. commemorating founders. Examples of 
miscellaneous mames are: Mukkudigutta, noseless hill; Corl, 
Corala and Corgazv thieves village ; Maldongri, hill for depositing 
stolen property ; Kothari, granary ; loni, butter; kolsa, coal; and 
Ghantacouki, guard house with the bell. Menda meaning bank 
of a tank is a frequent termination in wellirrigated tracts like 
Brahmapuri. as Aswalmenda, bearbank. 


Cultivating and labouring classes take three meals a day. In Foon. 


the morning anmb:l (jowar or rice gruel) is drunk and some food 
left over from the previous evening is taken. The midday meal 
which is freshly cooked consists of ghata a sort of porridge of 
wheat or jowar flour and vegetables. In the evening khanya, a 
thick porridge and bhdkar or chapdits, cakes of wheat or jowar flour 
are ken A great variety of vegetables and oil of tials are used 
to form appetising curries and sauces, Among the lower castes a 
good deal of flesh and large quantities of fish are used and are 
esteemed as delicacies. Evening meal is taken about 8 or 9 and 
cultivators usually bathe before taking it. Mdlguzdrs and better 
class people car rice and usually take only two meals a day, one 
at midday after bathing and the evening meal. Many people 
bathe a second time before taking meal, but by some it is consi- 
dered sufficient to wash the hand’s_ particularly in the cold 
season. Rice is prepared in a variety of ways, with ghee, milk, 
sugar, vegetable sauces and: chainis. It is the mark of a good 
housewife to know a large number of recipes for such sauces. No 
Hindu of high caste eats flesh, but come of the vegetable puldos 
and curries they prepare are excellent. On festivals, all classes 
prepare. special dishes and dainties, which are generally some 
delicacy or other made from the crop or fruit which happens to 
ripen at the time. For example, puranpoli a variety of gran 
cake made with sugar is eaten on all festivals but especially at 
Pola, modaks balls of wheat chapatis rolled round a kernel of 
coconut are a speciality for Ganeé Caturthi and til and sugar must 
be taken on the Sankrati day. Tobacco is used by all classes and 
nearly all lower castes and forest tribes do not abstain from 
liquor, whenever possible. Tea, coffee and other beverages have 
penetrated the villages as also drinks like soda-water, etc. 


The ordinary dress of a man consists of a dhoti, a kurtd and Dress, 
pheté or pagri. The dhoti is a strip of cloth about 5 yards long 
arranged round the loins and passed “between the legs. The 
kurta is the upper garment, shaped somewhat like a short shirt. 
A good many of the poorer people do not wear it but substitute 
a strip of cloth worn round the shoulders. Better class people 
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is a long strip of cloth wound round the head to form a turban ; 
it is often of Kosa silk. The small Maratha turban worn by 
native gentlemen is a very smart and costly headdress. The 
barakast is an elaborate double-breasted coat tied with twelve 
strings arranged in pairs; three pairs fasten the inner flap and 
three the outer. The uparnd is a strip of fine cloth worn over 
the shoulder. But all these have fallen into disuse among 
younger men. Coats that button and small embroidered caps that 
were used two or three decades ago have also gone out of fashion. 
Their place has been taken by shirts, pairans, pyjamas and shorts 
and going bare-headed is getting quite popular. Heel-less native 
slippers with turned up toes are seen sometimes but English 
pattern shoes and boots are quite common. Brahmans used to 
wear a special garment of silk, linen or woollen cloth at meals 
and women also wore special clothes while preparing meals. But 
all that is now becoming history. In the southern part of the 
district all classes take great care to avoid pollution and people 
of lower castes also sit apart and turn their backs on their com- 
panions while taking meals. 


A woman’s dress consists of the Jugade and coli. The lugade 
is a strip of cloth about nine yards in length put on so as to 
form a sort of petticoat with the padar or free end covering the 
breasts and head and falling like a veil over the right shoulder. 
Kohli and Dhimar women have the padar on the left shoulder. 
The coli is a very small short sieeved bodice, covering the breast 
but leaving the waist bare. Women belonging to the forest 
tribes may not wear it at all, Bright colours are greatly favour- 
ed, red, blue, green and yellow being commonly worn. Borders 
and padars are often beautifully embroidered. White, as the 
colour of widowhood may not be worn unless, the lugade has a 
coloured border. Of late five or six-yard saris worn cylindrically 
have come into vogue. A widow’s dress is white without any 
borders. 


Ornaments are widely regarded, particularly in the rural parts, 
more as a means of safe-keeping of money than for decoration or 
aids to beauty. People do not like to spend much on the gold- 
smith’s labour or skill which fetches no value on the reconversion 
of ornaments into cash. As a result, it is found, that except for 
the patronage of a few princes of old or rich persons ornaments 
are but specimens of clumsy form and workmanship. Gold 
ornaments are simply hammered or punched into shape or rudely 
engraved and are practically never cast or moulded. They are 
often made hollow from thin plate or leaf, the interior bein 
filled with lac. Similar is the case with silver which is also 
rarely cast. 


Ornaments differ in type-as used by men and women and by 
boys and girls. They are worn on the head, in the ears, in the 
nose, across the shoulders, on the arms, wrists and fingers, round 
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the waist, on the legs and on the toes. They differ according to CHAPTER 3. 


caste and community. TES 
The People. 


With Hindus gold is a very sacred metal. Gold ornaments, ORNAMENTS. 

on this account, raust never be worn below the waist as to do so 
would be an indignity to the holy metal. Brahman and 
Maratha women will not have ornaments for the head and arms 
of any baser metal than gold. Other castes should, if they can 
afford wear only gold on the head. Gold and silver in ornaments 
is also considered to have a protective magical effect, like that 
attributed to charms and amulets. In the making of ornaments, 
the recent tendency is to substitute gold, silver and precious 
stones by alloys, cultured pearls and synthetic stones, 


Men rarely wear, now-a-days, any ornaments. However, a 
sdwkdr may disp.ay a Bhikbali, a gold ring set with pearls and a 
pendant-emerald hanging by the upper lobe of his ear. He may 
also use gold salkadis or a poci on the wrist and a goph ox chain- 
work with a locket round the neck. If fairly off, a banid’s 
everyday ornaments may he a_silver girdle and a gold armlet 
worn above the elbow, a .peatl,car-ring, a gold or pearl necklace 
and finger rings. Well-to-do cultivators have gold rings in the 
ear, kadag of silver on the wrists or a danda-kade of silver worn 
above the elbow. A silver chain work, known as kargotd is used 
round the- waist by many. Women in Candrapiir wear a great 
variety of ornaments many of which are heirlooms. Nose-tings, 
studs for the nostrils, ear-rings, finger-rings, toe-rings of a great 
variety of conventional patterns are commonly worn. Silver 
and white metal anklets and bangles of gold, silver and white 
metal, lac or glass are practically universal and many castes have 
special rufes about the kind of bangles that must be worn, The 
garsots or mangalsutra, a necklace’ of black beads and gold 
pendant attached, is put round the neck of the bride at marriage 
and it is removed only if she becomes a widow. Women belong- 
ing to_some castes adorn their hair with pretty gold ornaments 
but Kunbis and other cultivating castes forbid this to their 
women. Maratha ladies do their hair in a bun at the back of 
the head but Telugus arrange theirs differently, Telugu women 
also have ornaments in both nostrils while Maratha adorn only 
one. Women of the lower castes and most forest tribes frequent- 
ly tattoo their faces and bodies in very elaborate patterns and 
even men are not always guiltless of this vanity. 


Village life in this district would appear to be extraordinarily amusements. 
monotonous to an outsider. The people know little of the world 
beyond the little circle of local bazars where their avocations take 
them and they are extremely reluctant to leave home. Before 
taking a journey when absolutely necessary, omens are watched, 
astrologer consulted and an  auspictous day is selected. The 
cultivator would rise very early in the morning and turn cattle 
to feed. From dawn to mid-day he ploughs or does some other 
field work, He rests for about three hours in the heat of the 
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CHAPTER 3. day and from 3 o'clock takes up some light task, returning home 


The People. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


at sunset. After supper, he gocs straight to bed, but in seasons 
when work is light he may go to the Chabutra of Maruti’s 
temple to gossip and get bazar news. Here bhajans are sung, 
old stories retold and anonymous complaints concocted against 
the Patwari, the head constable and some other unpopular 
otheers. Sometimes, some fairly literate man may read the 
purdna or a newspaper. This scene is changing fast with the 
introduction of the radio sets given to villages by the Govern- 
ment and this amusement-cem-instruction is much appreciated. 
The work of the social welfare and block development depart- 
ments for the moral and material development of the people is 
taking strong roots, 


The visit of a troupe of acrobats or of dancing boys occasion- 
ally is much liked. interprising teachers in the primary schools 
that are multiplying start dramatic clubs and their plays in 
which boys and girls participate, provide much innocent and 
healthy amusement to old and young. This spirit is penctrating 
even among the Gonds and Madias and the work during the 
three five year plans for. agriculuiral development, irrigation, 
animal husbandry, forcsts, — housing, co-operation, small indus- 
trics, education, sanitation and medical help is fast changing the 
face of Candrapiir which was once extremely backward. 


Children’s games in Candraptr as elsewhere have times and 
season. Topatdandu (tip-cat) and dhandhar, a sort of single 
stick play with farcical interludes are favourites all the year 
round, except during the rainy season. From the beginning of 
the rains till Pold, stilt-walking holds the field, but the stilts are 
discarded on the evening of the Badge ceremony. Phugadi is a 
romping dancing game, played at Dasara, Lonpata, a complicat- 
ed ‘touch’ game played in squares, begins at the end of the rains 
and in Phalgun, Ghan-Makad a sort of sca-saw has its turn, A 
log is placed on an upright pivot, two boys seat themselves on 
the ends and sct it whirling with a push of their feet. When 
sufficient velocity is attained, they lft their feet and keep 
whirling. This log is usually burnt in the Holi fire. Marbles or 
gotyd is a favourite game in the hot weather. In many old 
temples stones are found showing deep cuts caused by village 
boys rubbing their marbles to make them round. In Candraptr 
cricket, hockey and football became popular decades ago and have 
now spread to every town and big village where their is a 
secondary schoo]. Carrom and chess at home is noticed in some 
places. 

Cattle-racing in light carts, goading animals to speed by all 
possible means is a popular amusement among the cultivating 
classes in the district. Cattle-raccs are held on the day of © Til- 
Sankranta at which two pairs of bullocks, yoked to a_ light 
chakd@ or cart, race against each other for a distance of half a 
mile or so, while the owners bet on the result. Such contests are 
held also at the various fairs and a number of frantic cartmen 
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long for the day when they could take part in the cart-racing. CHAPTER 3. 
With the same spirit of contest, they enjoy fights between rams, -——~— 


cocks and buffaloes specially trained for the purpose. The People. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


But the entertainment to the taste of the urban inhabitant of 
Candrapir has to be of a more cultural type. Theatrical and 
circus companies and the cinema houses cater for his amuse- 
ment. Acrobats, dancers and snake-charmers provide occasional] 
amusement. Organised efforts are made by dramatic clubs, 
libraries and newspapers from centres like Nagpir provide the 
intellectual armusement- necessary to the literate and the educated. 


Recreational activities and games popular among children of 
the district have parallels perhaps with such activities all the 
world over. Dolls made of clay and cloth and occasionally their 
marriages are celebrated with feasts and fire-works, Tag and 
chase games such as dndhli kosimbir, lapandav are popular 
among boys of all ages. Games such as gup-cup-toba, surpa- 
rambi, vagh bakri are played in a team spirit. Games of gotyd 
and bhovrd (top) are played with a keen sense of contest by boys. 
Bhatukh (house-kceping), gajge- or sagargote and phugdyd are 
essentially games played by. girls. .Games played in the primary 
and secondary schools in the district are much the same as in 
any other district in the State. Of these the well known major 
Indian games ars: dtyapatyd, Rabaddi, kho-kho, langadi, lagoryd, 
and viti-dandii. 


Swimming and walking on stilts are the pastimes of the month 
of Sravana. Kite flying is a favourite amusement with the old and 
young in the open season ahout the time of Sankranta and the 
game of patang ladhane which consists in trying to cut the 
strings of cach rther’s kites is played. When the string of a 
kite is cut and it falls to the ground, it becomes the property of 
the first person who can pick it. For this purpose, a_ special 
thread rubbed with paste and ground glass-dust is made in order 
to make it sharp and hard. 


Tea drinking has become very common in_ not only middle-  srimutants 
class but even cultivating and peasant families and especially x AND 
the artisan classes like mechanics, drivers, and manual labourers. ACO INYe 
Tea with milk and sugar is taken early in the morning and even 
in the afternoon. The elite in Candrapir and Waroda drink it 
as a hot brew or infusion poured into a cup from a teapot adding 
milk and sugar to taste. The commoner usually has it as a com- 
posite drink, while some have it as a decoction of tea powder, 
mixing pepper or dry ginger or cinnamon in it to cure indiges- 
tion and to make the tea still more stimulating. Coffee has not 
made much headway except in the towns and in Sirofica where 
the Telugu influence is dominant. Cold drinks and ferbats are 
used casually but « drink called coca cola, an importation from 
America has reached Candrapir. Aerated waters are mainly 
confined to urban areas where tea, lassi (cold drink of curds) and 
other usual drinks are served in restaurants and tea shops. 
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Narcotics. 
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The habit of chewing and smoking tobacco is traditional and 
bidis are largely consumed. Cigarettes are becoming fashionable 
among younger folk. While chewing tobacco, addicts mix it 
with lime to make it more stringent and stimulating. The 
custom of taking snuff prevails both among upper and middle 
classes and is considered fairly respectable. Chewing pan (betel- 
leaves) with supdri (areca-nut), catechu and lime is quite common 
among all, notably among the Musalmans, both men and women. 
Among the connoisseurs, this pan chewing has become a fine art 
with the addition of spices like cloves, cardamoms, saffron, meg- 
nut powder and several other spices which are traditionally 
known to be sixteen. 


Tobacco is consumed in more ways also. Tobacco is smoked 
in pipes also. Two kinds of pipes are in general usc, the long- 
stemmed hukkd or hubble-bubble in which smoke is cooled as 1t 
is inhaled through water and the short almost stemless bowl or 
cilim where the smoke is sucked through a wet cloth wrapped 


‘at the bottom. Tobacco to be smoked in the hukkd is known as 


gudakhu which is specially processed with molasses and water 
and is principally used in the parlours of rich people. Except 
some Brahmans, men of all classes of Hindus smoke tobacco. 


In the pre-prokibition days, fermented and distilled drinks 
were common enough. Fermented liquors, prepared as they were 
from the date-palm, khajiirt or tad were in use as these trees 
abound in Candrapir’s forests, || But the chief alcoholic drink 
that was popular, and perhaps is still popular, among the tribals 
and scheduled castes of Candrapur is, the liquor made from 
mahua flowers (Bassia latifolio). To improve its flavour or 
colour, different varieties of fruits, flowers or herbs were some- 
times added to the simple liquor... There may not be considerable 
consumption of European wines and liquors though in urban 
areas brandy, whisky, beer, etc., were by no means unconspicuous, 
Liquor was asually taken in taverns and licensed booths. 


Preparation from hemp, bhang or ambdadi (Gannabis indica) 
ie., bhang, yakuti and gafjd were in use. Bhang was made from 
the leaves, flowers and sceds of the plant, first baked over fire and 
then ground very fine, the intoxicating power depending to a 
considerable extent on the fineness of the powder. According to 
the taste and means of the consumer, dry rose leaves, almonds, 
cardamoms, pepper and spiccs were pounded and mixed with the 
powder. The whole was again ground with water or milk, 
sweetened with sugar and strained through a cloth. After this 
the preparation was ready to be served. In the hot season it was 
a frequently taken drink. In small moderate quantities, it was 
a cooling and slightly intoxicating beverage causing at the same 
time a keen sense of hunger. 


The dried hemp plant which has flowered and from which 
the resin has not been removed is called gafija. As a rule 
smokers of gafij@ were to be found in shrines and temples, _ reli- 
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gious mendicants, bairdgis and fagirs and a lower otder of GHAPTER 3, 
Brahmans being the chief addicts. The plant washed four or The People. 
five times, dried and mixed with tobacco was smoked in whiffs oo sanra 
about every half hour by the addict. Opium used either as a AND 
drug or as a narcotic was administered in several ways. It was Narcorics. 
rolled into a pill and swallowed or dissolved in water and drunk 

or smoked in a special preparation. It was once held in high 

esteem among Rajputs as the seal of hospitality and a great 

healer of dispute. It was offered dissolved in water in cups as a 

token of goodwill to guests who drank it in a small quantity. 


The general irapression that the Candrapiir rural scene now 
gives is that of a people tied to the land and forests and hills 
who are coming under the influence of modern civilization and 


speedily coming abreast of their fellowmen in cther districts of 
Maharastra State. 


CHAPTER 4—AGRICULTURE AND 
IRRIGATION 


AGRICULTURE {§ STILL, THE MAINSTAY OF LIVELIHOOD FOR THE 
PEOPLE IN THE District. About 82.08 per cent of the total work- 
ing population in the distr'ct is dependent on land as against 
the average of 69.91 per cent in Maharashtra and 69.62 
per cent in India. In 1901 the total population of the dis- 
trict was 574.323 while in 1961 it increased to 1,238,070. This 
increase in population has its effect on the economy of the dis- 
trict which is mainly agriculture oriented. Consequently there 
is a heavy pressure on land. Now, it can be said that the agri- 
cultural economy of the district in the absence of mechanized 
cultivation, has rnore or less reached its last lap of the period of 
abundance. And if it is to become a profitable affair, in addition 
to the usual requirement of food from it, the only possibility of 
achieving ‘this objective is the maximum utilization of ample 
natural resources found in the.country-side to support the agri. 
cultural industry and the»mechanised way of cultivation. 


By 1901, the people in the district had not to face any 
shortage in food. But since then there was a_ considerable 
growth in the population. During the last six decades ending 
1961 the net percentage increase in the population in the district 
was 115.57 as against 103.97 for Maharashtra. The rates of 
variation in the tahsils however vary between 13.42 per cent (for 
Warora tahsil) and 20.14/per cent (for Chandrapur tahsil), If 
the population is divided between rural and the urban, the per- 
centage of rural population to total population as it stood in 
the decade ending 1961 was 92,27 as against 7.73 percentage for 
urban population in the district. This again shows how Chandra- 
pur district is least urbanised. Thus the major portion of the 
population is stationed in the rural area only where agriculture 
alone is the mainstay of livelihood. 


A comparative study of the table given below also shows how 
the number of persons who are dependent on agriculture and on 
subsidiary occupations related to it has increased considerably 
during the last decade of 1961. In 1951, the total number of 
persons who derived their secondary means of livelihood from 
land was 233,646 ‘males 60,037, females 173,609) while the same 
increased to 587,073 (males 282,621, females 304,452) in 1961, 
It is also interesting to note that the number of female workers 
dependent on lancl in 1951 as well as in 1961, is more than that 
of male workers, 
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Prior to 1909, rainfall was registered for general purposes at CHAPTER 4. 
ten stations in the district, viz., the five tahsil headquarters Agricutture 
(Chanda, Warora, Brahmapuri, Sironcha and Gadhchiroli) and and 
also at Mul, Armori, Chimur, Muramgaon and Allapalli, Irrigation. 
Besides these, scven more stations were also maintained by the RAINFALL. 
then Public Works Department in connection with the more 
important State tanks. The stations at Chanda, Warora, 
Brahmapuri, Sironcha and Mul date from the sixties of 18th 
century. The average annual rainfall of the district, according 
to these stations, for 39 years ending 1905-06 was 1244.6 mm. 

(49 inches). The heaviest falls were recorded at Brahmapuri 
which had an annual rainfall of 1384.30 mm. (541% inches) and 
the lightest at Warora with an average of 1149.35 mm. 
(45% inches), During the same period the district rainfall had 
in 18 years exceeded 50, and in nine years fallen short of 
1016 mm. (40 inches). The highest recorded annual fall was 
1776.48 mm. (69.94 inches) in 1887-88 and the lowest 489.78 mm. 
(19.28 inches) in the famine year 1899-1900, The actual average 
monthly figures for the 33 years ending in 1899-1900 were 
184.15 mm. (7'!4 inches) in June; 400.05 mm. (1534”) in July, 
298.45 mm. (1134") in Atigust, 215-90 mm. (8{%4”) in September 
and 50.8 mm. (2 inches) in October. In the remaining portion 
of the year the average rainfall. was only 95.25 mm. (334 inches). 


At present there are 16 rainfall stations in the district. The 
average rainfall returns of each of these stations for the period 
between 1914-15 and 1961-62 is given in the table No. .2. The 
district can be divided into three broad rainfall regions. The 
eastern region comprising the -tahsils of Sjroncha, -Gadhchiroli 
and Brahmapuri has heavy-and a dependable rainfall. The 
central region which comprises Chandrapur and Rajura tahsils 
gets sufficient rainfall, while the western part of the district 
comprising Warora tahsil gets a moderate rainfall. 


The annual rainfall increases from 1143 mm. (45”) in the west 
to over 1524 mm. /60”) in the east. The monsoon usually breaks 
out in the second or in the third week jn June and if it follows 
a normal course, should increase in intensity through July, 
somewhat abating in August and continuing to slacken through 
September and disappearing about the middle of October. The 
rainfall is heaviest in the hilly and jungle.rice tracts of Brahma- 
puri and also in the thickly wooded area of Aheri. It is lightest 
‘in the cotton country of the Warora tahsil. 


“The mean rainfall at Brahmapuri, Chandrapur and Sironcha 
is 1447 mm. (56.96), 1270 mm. (49.99”) and 1226 mm (48.26”). 
respectively. Standard deviation at these stations is 358 mm. 
(14.10), 278 mm. (10.94”) and 275 mm, (10.84’) and coefficient of 
variability is 24.75 per cent, 21.88 per cent and 22.47 per cent, 
respectively. The rainfall reliability is measured by coefficient 
of variability. The degree of reliability in the regions repre- 
sented py the three stations is thus high.’ ” 


! District Census Handbook, Chanda, 1961, p., 2. 
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As in other districts of the State, there are two main harvests 
for field crops in the district, the kharif or autumn crop, which is 
gathered. mostly at the beginning of the cold weather and the 
other, viz., rabi or spring crop in January and February. In 
the district, Sironcha, Gadhchiroli and Brahmapuri. tahsils have 
more than 70 per cent of the gross cropped areas under kharif 
while in the remaining three tahsils, vtz., Warora, Chandrapur 
and Rajura, rabi crops are grown on a large scale. The chief 
autumn crops grown in the district are rice, Rharif jowar, tur 
and cotton, Kodon-kutki and maize crops formed the principal 
crops grown in kharif season in 1909 in addition to the above. 
Wheat, jowar, gram, linseed, and some pulses are grown in rabi 
season, Jowar is thus produced in both the Rharif and the rabi 
seasons. The arcas under crops in the two scasons, however, 
vary from year to year. Th's is due entirely to the variations in 
the monsoon. 


The crop table of seasonal agricultural operations or the 
farmer's calendar is more or Jess of a permanent nature. Since 
1909 there has been no remarkable shift in the farmer’s calendar. 
His year still starts with the mapuring of his ficlds. This is 
generally done in the hot weather. The manure is simply carted 
to the fields and dumped down in heaps. After the first showers 
the farmer starts ploughing the field as it is softened by the 
shower. This ploughing helps in exposing as much soil to the 
air as possible and the consequent rooting out of weeds. The 
manure is then spread, mixed with the soil. One or two harrow- 
ings are also given. By the time these operations are over, there 
is sufficient moisture in the soil due to the monsoon. The seed 
of the autumn crops is then sown. These crops receive two 
weedings, one while the crop is only a few inches above the 
ground, and the other a few weeks later. After the weedings are 
over the land is prepared for the spring crop. It is done in the 
same manner as in the case of autumn crops. By this time the 
autumn crop which is fast ripening needs to be guarded against 
hirds and animals. Such measures include erectine of machans. 
fencing, and watching at night. In the month of September and 
Octcher the rabi crops are sown. After the sowing of the rab: 
crop, the kharif harvest is close at hand and by the time all the 
operations such as cutting and gathering, drying, threshing and 
winnowing are over, the spring harvest is almost due and has to 
he treated likewise. The farmer thus gets some rest  somctime 
between April and May. 


Soil is the most important factor in the process of production. 
Its structure which, to a verv great extent. controls the cropping 
pattern is formed by such constituents as thickness, texture, con- 
sistency. Ca Co,, Mg. P, O,. cte.. which vary from place to place. 
A general description of the soil of the district as regards its 
topographical distribution is given in the old gazetteer’ of the 


". Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, Vol. A., 1909, p. 142. 
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district. It shows how the soils of western, central and eastern 
parts of the district differ from each other. The old account 
reads thus: 

“The soil of the district falls into clearly defined longitudinal 
bands, and cach of these bands displays cropping of a wholly 
different kine from that of its immediate neighbour. On 
the extreme west, on the left banks of the Wardha and the 
Godavari, there is found a deep and rich black loam overlying 
trap and = itself probably largely composed of disintegrated 
trap, The impervious nature of the underlying trap makes 
the soil extre nely retentive of moisture, and it is found to be 
peculiarly suited to the growth of open field crops, such as 
cotton, juari and staples of the rabi type. Further cast occurs 
a belt of shallower brown or yellow loam overlying sandstone. 
This soil drains rapidly and would be of little value without 
irrigation, but when watered 1s ideal for rice and cane. As the 
country is interspersed with numerous hills affording excellent 
sites for tanks, we find this tract studded with villages devoted 
to the cultivation of rice, and. for the most part possessing 
excellent tanks, Further-castward_again, on cither bank of the 
Wainganga. the black, loam reappears and is accompanied by 
a prevalence of open field spring crops, with occasional rice 
villages intervening wherever a good site can be found for a 
tank. FEastwa-d of the Wainganga valley the soil becomes 
poor and hilis are abundant, the consequence being that rice 
is the staple crop of the zamindaris which occupy this tract.” 


There weic nine types, of soil which were distinguished at 
settlement and recorded in’ the old gazetteer of the district. 
Their local des:znation varied according to the language prevail- 
ing in different .racts. These Jocal.names were kah, bersi kanhar, 
miorand, khardt, wardt, retart, bardi, pandhri and kachhar. These 
types of soil are still found in the district. A_ brief description 
of cach is given below: —- 

Kahi—-Vhis tvpe of soil is mainly confined to the’ riverain 
tracts and is found in the valley of Wardha and Wainganga. 
It is formed from trap and is deep retentive and fertile. “In 
the hot weather it is chequered by deep and wide fissures, but 
with the adveat of the rains it is rapidly transformed into a 
quagmire.” [tis suitable only for rabi crop. 


Kanhar.--This type of soil differs from kak in depth and 
moisture holding capacity and is less fertile than kali, It is 
observed in river valleys as well as in tank bed. It contains 
small amount cf grit in the form of lime. Inferior type of 
kanhar is known as berst kanhar and is coarser in texture. It 
is mainly noticed in the Wainganga valley. 


Morand.—-This is the most common soil of the district. It 
is a light coloured loam containing more sand than is found in 
bersi and larger particles of stone. It responds well to irriga- 
tion due to its loamy texture. Both, the kharif and rabi crops 
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can be grown on this soil. In the open fields, the principal 
crops on this soil, are #7! and jowar, but when embanked for 
both rice ‘and rabi, the favourite second ccop is gram, 


Khardi.---It is a very pocr soil, of light colour and full of 
stones, but when embanked sometimes improves itself into 
morand. In the open it grows only df and jowar. But its 
outturn is very low. Even so, it requires plenty of manure or 
frequent resting. 


Wardi. It is the principal rice soil of the heavy rice tracts. 
It is a light coloured soil, as good as sand with just sufficient 
clay to keep it from crumbling in the dry season. If unirrigat- 
ed it would be a very poor soil indeed, but, with the irrigation 
in this district wardi can be the most popular soil. It never 
gets water-logged, and with full irrigation and some manure it 
gives a very full crop of rice and fair crop of cane. When dry 
wardi is almost as hard as stone, and cannot, as a rule, be 
ploughed before the rains have webl set in. 


Retari and bardi—These_soils are quite useless without irri- 
gation. The first type of. soil is mostly sand and the second 
is nothing but pebbles, Neither soi! is brought under the 


plough. 


Pandhri—This is really an artificial soil. It is the grey 
soil that is found on and around a village site obtaining its 
colour and its fertility from the ashes and refuse that accumu- 
late upon it from the neighbouring houses. It grows maize, 
tobacco and similar crops well, without irrigation. 


In the Sironcha tahsil an alluvial soil known as Kachhar 
occurs freely along the banks of the Godavari, and has been 
recognised as a distinct class for purposes of assessment. This 
soil is also known and recognised in other parts of the district 
that border on a large river, but the capriciousness of the floods 
that control the deposit has prevented Kachhar land from being 
ranked as a distinct soil class exccpt along the Godavari, where 
floods are of annual occurrence and reach certain limits with 
regularity almost every year. 


Of the total cultivated area of the district in 1906, kali covered 
one per cent; kanhar, 9; berst kanhar, 32; morand, 40; khardi, 
5; and wardi, 13; other soils being of no importance, 


During the period prior to 1909, on the basis of position and 
the lie of the ground as well as on the actual soil, position classes 
were given at the settlement to the soils growing wheat, rice 
and garden crops. For mutafartkat or miscellaneous crop land, 
no separate position classes were deemed necessary. For wheat 
land, there were three favoured positions: bandhan, land with 
a high embankment, bandiua, land with a low embankment, and 
lawan, low lying land receiving drainage but not cmbanked. 
Another position class of land was sadharan, that of an ordinary 
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flar field, neither receiving moisture from clsewhere nor transmil- CHAPTER 4. 
ting its own. The other two disadvantageous positions were, Kencuare 
wahuri, land cut up by small nullahs, which was drained some- aaa 
what rapidly, and pathar, land lying at the top of a slope and Irrigation. 
apt to be scoured away in years of heavy rain. ‘The rice land was Sous. 
also classified as ‘rrigated and unirrigated. The position classes 

of unirrigated ice land were tekra, sawan, and jhilan, corres- 

ponding, respectively, to the pathar, sadharan, and lawan positions 

of the wheat Jand with the exception that rice land is always 

embanked. ‘The position classes of irrigated land were warsalang 

and murkhand. 


The valucs of some physical and chemical constants of the 
above described soils are given below: — 


Kali Morand Khardi Ward 


an) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
PH is ots 2 re 7:9 7:8 7-1 6:3 
Silt percentage Ls ae sy 28 20 40 VJ 
Clay percentage sei us eS 61 56 36 23 
Ex. Ca. m.c. percentaye 7 52 44 15 10 
Ex. Mg. m. c. percentage .. BH u 9-0 3-09 3-17 
Ex. Na+ K. m. ¢c. percentage bi 2:13 0-87 0-85 0-92 
Total,'N’ percentage ave Fl, 0:083 0-055 0-044 0-011 


os 


Description of typical profiles with their analysis is given in 
the following tables :-- 
TABLE No. 3 


AnacyticaL Descriprion oF Typicat Sott PrRorices in CHaNDRAPUR 


Disrrict: 
Soil type and location Depth in Description 
: Cms. 
(1) (2) (3) 
Kali— , / 
Village : Warora a Q--22:5| Very dark grey brown, clayey, loose 
S. No. 19/3. blocky, full of lime nodules. 
Vahsil : Warora. 
Profile II. 22:5—-40-0| Grey-brown, clayey, moist and friable, 
blocky. 
. 40-0 -75:0| Brown, clay loam, slightly sticky, 
indefinite structure. 
75'0--102:°5} Same as above, 
Kanhar— : 
Village : Warora a 0—22-5| Dark grey brown sandy loam, hard 
S. No. 15. blocky, full of lime nodules. 
‘Tahsil : Warora. 
Profile III. 22-5--45:0{ Dark brown, sandy loam, moist and 


friable, blocky. 
45-0--87:°5| Dark brown, sandy loam, indefinite 


structure. 


87-5—~140:0} Yellowish brown, clay loam, slightly 
aticky. 
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CHAPTER 4. TABLE No, 3—contd. 
Agriculture 
and 4 : . on 
Irrigation. Soil type and location Pees Description 
Sots. | 
(1) (2) (3) 
Morand-—~ 
Village : Aheri 23 0:25 Very dark grey clay loam, hard and 
S. No. 467. compact, angular blocky, few lime 
Tahsil : Sironcha. nodules present. 
Profile IT. 


25— 47 Very dark brown clayey, blocky, moist, 
mixed with few sand particles and 
lime streaks. 


47— 82 Very dark grey brown, clayey, plastic, 
few lime streaks. 


82—110 Do. do. 


$]0—134:5 | Very dark grey, clayey, indefinite 
structure, profuse lime present, 


Khardi— 
Village : Lonewahi (Sin- Q0— 22-5} Veryypale brown, sandy loam, hard 
dewahi). ‘ blocky, full of sand and gravel. 
S. No. 388/5. ; 
Tahsil : Brahmapuri. 22-5-~ 45 Very dark grey, sandy loam, hard 
indefinite structure. 
45— 77-5 | Very dark grey brown, sandy loam, 
indefinite structure. 
77-5—105 Do. do. 
Wardi-— . 
Village Lonewahi (Sin- Q— 22:5 | Yellowish brown sandy loam, struc. 
dewahi). tureless, hard, full of gravel. 
S. No:. 34], 34Zand 343. 22-5--137-5 = Brownish yellow, sandy loam, hard and 
Yahsil ; Brahmapuri. structureless. 


Below 37:5 | Reddish coloured gravel. 
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Prior to the 1ransfer in October 1907 of four zamindaris to the CHAPTER 4. 
Drug district. the total area of the district. as ascertained by 
Sel coi| survey was 27839.91 km° (10749 sq. miles). Of aa ack 
this an area of 8256.92 km® (3188 sq. miles) comprised unsurveyed Irrigation. 
areas of zanurndaris and waste lands. The remaining area of Lanp 
19582.99 km* (7361 sq, miles) ascertained by professional survey Unitizarion. 
was less by 569.8) km? (220 sq. miles) than that shown in the 
village papers vis., 20152.79 km® (7781 sq. miles). Our of the area 
of 2170.42 kin (838 sq. miles) transferred to Drug, all except 
916.86 km’ (35+ se. miles) consisted of unsurveyed lands. The 
district as then constituted thus comprised, according to the pro- 
fessional survey, 25669.49 km? (9911 sq. miles). Of this 7003.36 
kin? (2704 sq. miles) was an area for which no returns existed. 
The remaining arza according to the professional survey was 
18666.13 kin’ (7207 sq. miles). But actually according to the 
village eit it was 19235.93 km? (7427 sq. miles). This area of 
19235.93 km’ (7427 sq. miles) was then composed as follows: 
7819.21 km’ (3019 sq. miles) or 30.5 per cent of the total area of 
the district. was under Government forest, 1061.90 km? (410 sq. 
miles) or 4.1 per cent was classified as not available for cultiva- 
tion, 6702.92 km’ (2588 sq. miles) or 26.1 per cent as culturable 
waste other than fallow, 562.03 km* (217 sq. miles) or 2.2 per cent 
as current fallow, end 3089.87 kin? (1193 sq. miles) or 12 per cent 
as the net cropped area. ‘Phe most extensively cropped tahsil 
then was Warora in which 55 per cent of the total land or 73.4 
per cent of the toial village area was occupicd for cultivation. 
In Sironcha only 31 per cent of. the total village area was occupied, 
while in the canindaris the percentage was as low as 15, and 
only about 4+ per cent of the total zamindari area was occupied. 


After the transfe: of the zamindarts to Drug the total cropped 
area of the district in 1909 was 308775.418 hectares (763,000 acres). 
The period of about twenty years ending 1909 showed great 
fluctuations in the areas under kharif and rabt crops as the 
choice of crop was then dictated by the vagaries of Nature. The 
following statement’ shows the great fluctuations in the kharif and 
rabi areas of the district. The proportion between the two crops 
was fairly constant afterwards the khartf{ area having regularly 
been from one-fifth to about one-fourteenth greater than the 
rabi area. 


Year Tota) area under kharif Total area under rabi 
crops crops 
Hectares Hectares 
1891-92 re gd (306,000)*  123,833-916 (366,000)*  148,115-076 
1892-93 te an (381,000) 154, 185:366 (310,000) 125, 452-660 
1893-94 oe a (296,000) 119, 787-056 (378,000) 152,971-308 
1894-95 a a (456,000) 184,536-816 (233,000) 94,291°838 


1895-96 ~ ..{ (517,000) —-209,222-662 (187,000) 75,676°282 
1896-1900 (average) ..1 (485,000) — 196,272-710 (315,000) 127,476-090 
1900-1906 (average) ..) (451,000) —-182,5 13-386 (390,000) 157,827-540 


1 Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, Vol. A, 1909, p. 148, 
® Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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Among the important crops, the area under rice and jowar 
crops fluctuated to a great extent. During the period 1891-1899 
rice invariably occupied the largest area. The following state- 
ment shows the fluctuations in the areas occupied by these two 
crops from 1891 to 1907:— 


Year Area under Area under 
ice Jowar 


Hectares Hectares 


At the time of first} (235,000) - 95,101-210 (199,000)* 80,532-514 


settlement. 


1891—1896 .. oe (206,000) 83, 365-316 (137,000) 55,441-982 
(average). 

1896—1899 .. ee (304,000) 123,024:544 (151,000) 61,107-586 
(average). 

1899-1900. ee (189,000) 76,485-654 (240,000) 97,124-640 

1900-1901... a (144,000) 58,274-784 (average for 1899—1903) 

(136,000) 55,037:296 

190I—1907 .. se (220,000) 89,030-920 (average for 1903—1907) 
(average). 


Of other crops, cotton, during the first decade of this century, 
occupied an area of about 17806.184 hectares (44,000 acres). 
Linseed was a popular crop and covered an area from 20234.300 
to 32374.880 hectares (50,000 to 80,000 acres). In 1906-07, the 
record area of 42492.030 hectares (105,000 acres) was under this 
crop. Wheat occupied 28328.020 hectares (70,000 acres) in 
1906-07. The area under 4] had fluctuated very greatly from 
year to year for instance, in 1894-95 it was only 3642.174 hectares 
(9,000 acres), while two years later it rose to 25495.218 hectares 
(63,000 acres), in the years 1899-1900 and 1900-1901 it covered 36421. 
740 hectares and 35207.682 hectares. (90,000 and 87,000 acres) res- 
pectively while from 1903 to 1906 the average area under til 
amounted to little over 4856.232 hectares {12,000 acres) in 1906-07, 
however, it recovered to nearly 18615.556 hectares (46,000 acres). 
Gram usually covered from 6070.290 to 8093.720 hectares (15,000 
to 20,000 acres), Sugarcane on the other hand fell off greatly 
since the first settlement, when it covered 3237.488 hectares (8,000 
acres). In the quinquennium 1891-—1896 it averaged 1355.698 
hectares (3,350. acres) while in the following quinquennium the 
average area dropped to 809.372 hectares (2,000 acres), and from 
1901 to 1906 to 404.686 hectares (1,000 acres). 


The area under old fallow varied since 1891 between 64749.760 
and 99957.442 hectares (160,000 and 247,000 acres) and that under 
new fallow between 33184.252 hectares. (82,000 acres) and 82555.944 
hectares (204,000 acres). 


* Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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As compared with the Jarge area under irrigation, double 
cropping was practised on a very small area. The average double 
cropped arca during the period . between 1891—1896 was 12140.580 
hectares (30,000 acres). In the gata cultivation tract of the north 
of Brahmapuri and in the Sironcha tahsils double cropping was 
extensively practised. In the Sironcha tahsil rice was then 
grown as a second. Crop. 


For the period between 1909 and 1961, it is very difficult to 
determine whether there was any shift in the pattern of the 
land utilisation as various changes in administrative boundaries 
and in the classification of land utilisation took place. However, 
some features of the land utilisation remained the same. Of 
these forest is the most important. The forest which then occu- 
pied the highest proportion of the total area of the district still 
holds the same position accounting for 56.48 per cent of the total 
arca of the district. Regarding respective tahsils, Sironcha has 
the highest percentage of forest area, viz., 84.25, Gadhchiroli 
60.91, Brahmapu-i 47.82, Chandrapur 41.45, and Warora 29.73 
while Rajura tahsil has the lowest of all viz., 5.03. The propor- 
tion of area under forests in the, district is thus more than three 
times the average for the State, viz. 17.54 per cent. 


Because of this high proportion of area under forests. the 
proportion of net area sown to the total geographical area in the 
district (22.35 per cent) is the lowest in the State. It is even less 


than half of the State average which is 57.69 per cent. (This: 


net cropped areca excluding that of Rajura in 1907 was only 12 
per cent.) The d’strict proportions of areas under culturable 
Waste and permanent pastures are also higher than those of the 
State. The proportion of net area’ sown, however, increased 
from 18.36 per cent to 23.08 per cent during the period between 
1950-51 and 1959-60. This increase could be partly attributed 
to the corresponding reduction in the area under culturable 
waste from 5.71 per cent to 3.70 per cent during the same period. 


The proportion of the net area sown to the total geographical 
areca varies berween 5.66 per cent for Sironcha tahsil and 50.77 
per cent for Warora tahsil, 


The following table gives the pattern of land utilisation in the 


district and each of its tahsils for the period between 1956-57 
and 1963-64: 
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It is also equally difficult to study changes in the crop pattern 
since 1909. However, in respect of some tahsils and particular 
crops a remarkable shift in the cropping pattern could be easily 
observed. In 1909 for instance Warora was the most extensively 
cropped tahsil while in Sironcha only 31 per cent of the total 
village area was occupied. The corresponding figures for the 
same tahsils in 1961 were 69.77 per cent and 96,1] per cent 
respectively. By 1961, Sironcha tahsil with 96.11 per cent of its 
total cropped area stood first in the district followed by Brahma- 
oe with 96.02, Gadhchirol| with 95.98, Chandrapur with 86.16, 

arora with 69.77 and Rajura with 64.83 per cent, respectively. 


Rice and jowar are stil] the major crops produced in the 
district. Each of them occupied more than 30 per eent of the 
gross cropped area. Wheat and pulses occupied about 5.62 per 
cent and 14.67 per cent, respectively, while bajri and sugarcane 
occupied a very negligible area, viz., bajri 0.01 per cent and 
sugarcane 0.06 per cent of the gross. cropped area of the district. 


The proportions of areas under important food and non-food 
crops for the district and each of, its talukas are shown in table’ 
No. 6 compared with the corresponding figures for Maharashtra. 
All the figures are averages for three years 1957-58 to 1959-60, 


I. Destriet Census Handbook, Chanda, 1961, P. 32. 
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As per 1961 census, 61.19 per cent of the total number of house- CHAPTER 4, 


holds cultivate land and the remaining 38.81 per cent do not 
cultivate any land in the district. Of the cultivating house- 
holds 87.03 per cent households cultivate lands owned by them, 
4.36 per cent cultivate tenanted lands and the remaining 8.61 
per cent cultivate lands partly owned and partly taken on lease. 


A tahsilwise classification of holdings in Government rayatwari 
area in the district is given in the following table: — 
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The Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on Holdings) CHAPTER 4, 
Act, 1961, was applicd to the district from January 26, 1962. Agriculture 
Accordingly four local areas, viz, Warora, Chandrapur, Gadh- and 
chiroli and Rajura have been notified and ceiling arcas for dry !rrigation. 
crop land in every such area have been fixed at 43.706 hectares HoLoinae. 
(108 acres), 46.134 hectares (114 acres), 50.990 hectares (126 acres) pulse ‘ie 
and 50.990 hectares (126 acres), respectively. In the case of irri- Aeacalearal 
gated Jands, the ceiling area is the same in alt the four local Land, 
areas, viz., 7.28+ hectares (18 acres) in the case of perennially 
irrigated areas, 10.926 hectares. (27 acres) in areas irrigated in two 
seasons and 19.426 hectares (48 acres) in areas which get irrigation 
water for one scason only. The holders of land in excess of the 
ceiling areas arc not allowed either to transfer or partition any 
land untill the excess of it is determined under the Act. The 
excess lands are ultimately vested in the State Government which 
in return as stated in the Act makes provision for payment of 
compensation to the holders. Such Jands are then distributed 
to landless or other persons in the prescribed order of priority. 


Of the various measures adopted towards land reform after Consolidation 
Independence the introduction of the Prevention of Fragmenta- of Holdings. 
tion and Consolidation of . Holdings Act, 1947 assumes great 
importance. The legislation was aimed against the division and 
sub-division of the agricultural Jand into small fragments which 
were scattered all over and also prohibited cultivators from 
carrying out permanent improvements on such land. These 
distinctive: features of the | agricultural economy very often 
caused unnecessary disputes over boundaries and involved liti- 
gation. They also) made it difficult for the cultivator to pro- 
tect the crop. It was, ~ therefore, necessary to bring the 
scattered holdings together into compact blocks with a view 
to improving agriculcure’ and) establishing, as far as possible, 
economic units of cultivation. To ensure the overall success of 
such a measure it was also essential to take ‘simultaneous 
steps to prevent further sub-division as well as fragmentation , of 
the existing plots of land. The scheme of consolidation, there- 
fore, envisages consolidation of existing fragments into standard 
areas and the prevention of fragmentation of land. 


The standard areas specified as minimum necessary for 
profitable cultivation under the Bombay Prevention of Frag- 
mentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 are as 
follows: — 


(i) Dry crop lands.—-809 hectares (2.0 acres), 

(it) Rice lands.— .405 hectares (1.0 acre) and 

(iit) Bagait lands.— .202 hectares (0.5 acre). 

All plots of land below the standard area are treated as 


fragments and their transfer, except to holders of contiguous 
plots, is prohibited. . 
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The abovementioned Act was 
Vidarbha region from April Ist, 
ot the Assistant Consolidation 
Chandrapur on 4th April 1960. To start with, the officer was 
instructed to draft schemes of consolidation of holdings in 
Chandrapur tahsi] only. Subsequently in 1963 three more 
Assistant Consolidation Officers were appointed. They — started 
the work of consolidation in Warora, Brahmapuri and Gadh- 
chiroli tahsils. Since the establishment of the offices of the 
Assistant Consolidation Officers in the district, considerable 
progress was achicved in consolidation work. This is shown in 
the following table :-— 


MAHARASHTRA STATE. GAZETTEER 
made applicable to the 
1959. Accordingly, the office 
Officer was established at 


TABLE No. 8 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE PrRoGRESS OF CONSOLIDATION WorRK IN 
Cuanpravur Disrricr, !967. 


No. of No. of 
No. of Area No. of holdings blocks 
Yahsil villages covered khate- before after 
completed | (inhectares) dars consoli- consolj- 
dation dation 
scheme of 
holdings 
(1) (2) G) (4) (5) (6) 
Chandrapur we 52 17,044:565 4,505 14,136 10,738 
(42,118) 
Warora 42 18,893-170 4,080 9,530 7,603 
(46,686) 
Brahmapuri 82 29,35 1-875 10,842 29,585 20,557 
(72,530) 
Gadhchiroli 14 5,432:505 1,514 5,312 3,117 
a (13,424) 
Total 190 70,722:116 20,941 58,543 42,015 
(1,74,758) 
{ 
All efforts today are directed towards reviving the agricul- 


tural industry so as to raise it above the ambit of subsistence 
economy and at the same time enabling it to meet the nceds of 
the growing population. In this connection it could be pointed 
out that farming on co-operative basis has become an important 
medium of the present economic upheaval in rural areas of the 
country. The co-operative farming helps to mitigate the evils 


® Figures in brackets indicate area in acres, 
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resulting from traditional impediments such as inequitable dis- 
tribution of land, uneconomic size of holding, fragmentation 
and sub-division of Jand and the age old methods of cultivation, 
Above all the movement of co-operative farming imbibes in the 
minds of the farmers a spirit of-sacrifice and a sense of com- 
munal living. One of the advantages of the co-operative farm- 
ing is that it leads to an increase in the production by reducing 
expenditure. It also derives the benefits of centralised manage- 
ment with decentralised control and use of costly agricultural 
machinery which is generally beyond the capacity of small 
farmer producers. In addition it widens the scope of employ- 
ment for the agricultural labourers through subsidiary business 
on the farm. There are four types of co-operative farming 
societies viz., better farming, tenant farming, joint farming and 
collective farming. Co-operative farming in the district has 
been organised on the basis of principles underlying the joint 
farming and collective farming societies. Out of the former 
there are three societies and of the latter 31 thus giving a_ total 
of 34 societies for the whole district, 


Under the co-operative “joint farming society land, labour, 
machinery and other farm equipment required for cultivation 
are pooled together. The Jand-holders are either owners or pro- 
tected tenants who pool the small plots of land as one unit for 
purposes of cultivation. They however retain the right of owner- 
ship of land so pooled. ‘The cultivation is undertaken by the 
society. 


The members working on the farm are paid the current rates 
of wages. The membership is voluntary and a member enjoys 
the option to withdraw. The returns from land so pooled are 
distributed after meeting the expenses of cultivation and the 
allocation to the reserve fund, The produce is received and dis- 
bursed collectively. The co-operative joint farming gives better 
results due to the economic use of land and the employment of 
better technique. 


Under collective farming the right of cultivation and the right 
of ownership are pooled. The society procures land either on 
lease basis or through ‘adage Sometimes it is also acquired 
free. Individual ownership of land is not retained after the 
formation of the society. The members receive wages for culti- 
vating the land. Profits are distributed in proportion to the 
wages earned after making provision for the reserves, A mem- 
ber can resign and receive refund of capital subscribed by him 
after giving due notice. 


For starting a joint farming or a collective farming’ society 
atleast ten members and a minimum share capital of Rs, 500 are 
required. The members are usually Jand-owners and permanent 
and protected tenants who pool their lands for joint cultivation 
and such other allied purposes, The members then enter into an 
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agreement with the society in the prescribed form. Any new 
entrant is required to apply for membership of the society by 
paying the amount of a share. A member can be expelled if he 
does not observe the conditions of the membership. A society 
is required to call the annual gencral meeting which decides 
about the election of the managing committee, appointment of 
auditors etc. A special general meeting of the society could also 
be called as and when required after giving due notice. Every 
member has one vote. The society is affiliated to the financing 
agency, block supervising union and purchase and sale society 
operating in the area. 


The managing committee consists of seven members. The 
committee has full authority to carry on the business of the 
society. It usually meets at least once a month. The chairman 
enjoys a casting vote and is selected from amongst the seven 
members. 


In addition every such society has a board ot supervision 
consisting of five members of “whom two are from the Agricul- 
ture and Co-operative Depattments, The board is.clected by the 
members of the society at the time of the annual general meet- 
ing. It calls for audit verification report and submits the same 
before the annual general meeting. It also recommends the 
programme of.agricultural production, schedules of work etc. It 
also safeguards the movable and immovable property of the 
society. 


There is also a manager appointed and controlled by the 
managing committee. 


The valuation of the land so pooled is made according to the 
rules framed by the managing committee with the approval of 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Maharashtra State. This 
valuation serves as the basis to determine the size of income from 
the property to be paid to the members. The society arranges 
for the supply of al] the agricultural requisites. The members 
are required to work according to the directions of the managing 
committee in respect of all matters connected with production, 
protection and marketing of agricultural produce. They are 
liable for penalty up to Rs. 50 individually for every breach of 
the byelaw. 


This type of society is ordinarily formed by landless agricul- 
turists with a view to enabling them to hold land either on 
lease-hold or free-hold basis. The society owns all the agricul- 
tural implements required for productive purposes. The profits 
are worked out at the end of each. year after deducting wages, 
costs of management and allotment for reserve fund. The pro- 
fits are then divided in proportion to wages earned by each 
member. 
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The proprictary rights of the landlord or the owner or the 
tenancy rights of a protected or permanent tenant in his land are 
not extinguished in any of the societies méntioned above. Such 
rights are however restricted in so far as he has agreed to transfer 
certain authority to the society and are regulated for the 
common benefit of all according to the byelaws of the society. 


The following statement gives information about the organisa- 
tion of the co-operative farming societies in the district in 
1963-64 : — 
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The financial assistance given to the farming societies by the 
State in 1963-64 was as follows: — 


(1) Rs. 20.000 to five collective farming societies for develop- 
ment of land. 


(2) A management subsidy of Rs. 5.800 to 13 collective 
farming societies. 


(3) A loan of Rs. 11,250 and a subsidy of Rs, 3,750 to three 
collective farming societies for construction of godowns. 


The functioning of all the three joint farming societies in the 
district is on a sound basis. Of the collective farming societies 
only 22 socictics are working, the rest being defunct. The 
movement towards co-operative farming in the district however 
is still in a primary stage and requires momentum, 


Amongst the food and non-food crops grown in the district, 
rice occupies the highest portion of the gross cropped area. As 
per 1961 census, the rice crop occupied 30.18 per cent of the gross 
cropped area of the district as against 6.67 for the State. In the 
district, Gadhchiroli, Brahmapuri | and Chandrapur tahsils are 
predominantly rice-growing areas. In 1961-62 they had 
76,933,237 hectares (1,90,106  aeres), 50,705.132 hectares (1,25,295 
acres) and 31,448 149 hectares (77,710 acres) respectively under 
rice crop. Of these tahsils Gadhchiroli during the period bet- 
ween 1956-57 and 1961-62, occupied the highest’ portion of the 
gross cropped area under rice. Sironcha tahsil occupies the. 
fourth place in regard to the area under rice cultivation. One 
more feature in respect of rice cultivation is that rice occupies in 
normal years a far larger area than any other crop although in 
some seasons when the rainfall has been short or uncertain, it 
has been outstripped by the jowar/ crop. 


Two prominent varieties of the rice crop were commonly 
grown in the district before 1909 viz., the light (halka) and the 
heavy (bhari). The light being an early variety matures quickly 
with a little supply of water. Heavy rice on the other hand, 
while it needs more water and takes longer to mature, ripens 
when the weather is settled and also gives a larger outturn than 
the light rice variety. 


About the methods of rice cultivation the old gazetteer of the 
district has the following to say—‘“In the khalsa portion of the 
district there are three distinct methods of rice cultivation, vrz., 
rohna, by transplantation, autia, by sowing broadcast, and 
mulka or kaorvak, by previous germination. In all three systems 
alike, embanked land only is employed’”. 


The method by transplantation was usually employed where 
irrigation was available. A small plot generally about one- 
twentieth of an acre was selected for raising seedlings of paddy 
crop. ‘After sufficient manuring it was sown broadcast in the 
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second week of June and scarified by means of the wakhar. 
Transplantation in a normal year was usually done shortly after 
the middle of July and lasted till Pola. The embanked fields or 
dholis were worked up in to a thick pasty mud by repeated 
ploughings. This done, the seedlings of about one foot in height 
were transplanted in the dholis. One hand-weeding and light 
showers after transplantation helped in giving good results. 


Another method viz., broadcasting was followed in two ways. 
In the first, the seed was sown before the rains, while in the 
second the preliminary showers were awaited. The first was 


-known as dry method. In either case, the seed was broadcast 


by hand and covered by drawing a harrow over it. This practice 
was largely followed in the zamindaris. 


Under the method of previous germination the land was 
usually prepared by three or four ploughings with the nagar as 
for ‘transplantation, but the sowing and subsequent operations 
followed the broadcast method. The special feature of this 
system was that the seeds were made to germinate previous to 
sowing by soaking them in -water for twelve hours and then 
letting them stand for another twenty-four hours. 


Of the method of cultivation of the crop now followed in the 
district, transplanting is largely accepted. In the month of June 
seed-beds are prepared and seeds are broadcast. The seedlings 
due to the moisture they get from the subsequent monsoon 
showers vigorously come up) and they are transplanted in the 

uddled land when they ate about a foot in height towards the 
end of July. Sometimes this transplanting goes on till the first 
week of August. During August and September hand-weecdings 
are carried out. The early varieties are harvested towards the 
end of September. This harvesting and threshing is continued 
till October end. The late varieties are harvested and threshed 
during November, December and January. 


Next to rice, jowar has been the most widely sown open-field 
crop in the district. Till 1909 there were two general classes, the 
kharif jowar and the rabi jowar recognised in the district. The 
kharif jowar was the more widely sown and was found in numer- 
ous varieties, differing from cach other in colour, shape, hardness 
of prain and outturn. Of these ringni was the only variety of the 
spring crop. The kharif jowar was usually sown in July and in 
any case not Jater than the middle of August. About four pailis 
of seed per acre was sown and in sowing, either the sarta or tifan 
was employed. Generally one weeding was given. It was cut 
towards the end of December or early in January. The standard 
outturn was then fixed at 600 Ibs. per acre which was, as a result 
of experiments carried on, raised to 650 Ibs. The crop did almost 
well on good soils such as kanhar or bersi and also on inferior 
soils such as khard: and ward:. 


Ringni jowar was commonly grown as a spring crop in rice 
tracts. Its cultivation differed little from that of the kharif 
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variety except in the matter of times and seasons. It was gene- CHAPTER 4. 
rally sown in October and cut in January and February. It agricutture 
then gave an average yield of some 500 Ibs. per acre. The grain and 
was rather hard and often coarse. This variety used to sustain *rigation. 
drought. Both kharif and rabi varieties of jowar were liable to CEREALS. 
smut, which turns the grains to a fine black powder. Jowar. 


The Sironcha Jowar distinguished itself in various respects 
from the varieties found in rest of the district. Several features. 
however, distinguished the cultivation of Sironcha  tahsil 
sharply from the other types prevailing in the district. In the 
case of jowar for instance, this tahsil had its own variety which 
took its name from the tahsil. The Sironcha jowar appeared in 
nine varieties, the bhuttas varying considerably in colour and 
shape, some being red and other black, but all alike were prolific 
in the extreme. The crop was usually sown in September after 
the floods had subsided, and cut in February or March. Some- 
times mug or cotton was mixed with it. The outturn then ranged 
from 2,000 Ibs. per acre on the best soils to 700 lbs. on the worst. 
Mr. Hemingway “hen estimatedthat a standard of 1,500 Ibs. 
would not be outside the-mark. 


Even at present riee and jowar still dominate the cropping 
pattern of the district. Jowar occupied 30.02 per cent (1961 
Census) of the gross cropped area of the district as against 30.95 
er eent for the State. Variations were, however, found in the 
cultivated area of jowar from tahsil to tahsil in the district. 
Thus in Chandrapur, Rajura and Warora tahsils jowar occupied 
45.14, 39.73 and 34.96 per cent of the gross cropped area respec~ 
tively. The other three tahsils, viz., Sironcha, Brahmapuri and 
Gadhchiroli had 26.56, 16.64, and.13.21 per cent of the gross 
cropped area, under jowar. 


For sowing kharif jowar, the land is usually kept ready by the 
end of June at the latest. Two to three harrowings are given 
before the monsoon showers. Sowing is done in June-July on a 
variety of soils ranging from light type to clayey loam and the 
heavy black soil. One hand weeding and about two bullock 
interculturings are given when the crop is about ten inches high. 
The kharif jowar is ready for harvest by about November- 
December, Tt is cut by sickle close to the ground and then 
exposed to the sun for about two to three days when the earheads 
are cut off and carried to the threshing floor. The grains are 
separated by threshing and winnowing. 


For growing rabi crop in the district, the land is kept ready 
by ploughing and giving two or three harrowings. The rabi 
seed is drilled during September-Octoben. Hand weeding and 
interculturings are given when the crop is about 6 to 10 inches 
high. In harvesting, the plants are cut _close to the ground. 
The earheads are then cut and threshed in the threshing yard. 
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The statement below gives the production and outturn of kharif 


and rabi jowar in metric tonnes in the district during the years 
1960-61, 1961-62, 1962-63:— 


1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 
Production Yield Production Yield |. Production | Yield 
rate rate rate 
() (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) (7) 
Jowar 
Kharif 22,961-600 680 7,924-800 270 18,796-000 400 
(22,600)* (7,800) (18,500) 
Rabi 68, 783-200 371 65,735-200 338 | 81,778-000 | 463 
(67,700) (64,700) (80,500) | 


It will thus be seen that the production of kharif jowar decreas- 
ed from 22,961.600 metric tonnes (22,600 tons) in 1960-61 to 
18,796.000 metric tonnes (18.500 tons) in 1962-63. The yield rate 
per acre also decreased to 400 Ibs. as against 680 Ibs. in 1960-61. 
The production of rahi jowar_.on the other hand has increased 
from 68,783,200 metric tonnes (67,700-tons) in 1960-61 to 81,788.000 
metric tonnes (60,500 tons) in 1962-63 and the yield rate increased 
from 371 lbs. in 1960-61: to 463 in’ 1962-63. 


The old gazetteer of the district mentions about the cultivation 
of wheat crop in Chanda district in 1909. Wheat was then grown 
mostly in Warora and Brahmapuri tahsils, In Warora, the 
tenants used to grow wheat on that portion of a field which lay 
about the site of the previous year's mandwa, and so secured the 
fertilising effect of the manure of the cattle which were picketed 
there during the open seasons. In Brahmapuri tahsi], the crop 
was produced in emhbanked land. The seed was generally sown 
late in October or carly in November, and the .crop was cut in 
February or March, The standard outturn then recorded was 
580 lbs. 


Now wheat is grown almost all over the district. Of the six 
tahsils, Warora occupies the highest acreage under the crop, and 
next in order come the tahsils of Brahmapuri, Chandrapur, 
Rajura, Gadhchiroli and Sironcha. The average acreage under 
wheat in the district for three years from 1957-58 to 1959-60 was 
5.62 per cent of the gross cropped area as against 4.68 for the 
State. The methods of cultivation of the crop adopted now in 
the district include such operations as harrowing, ploughing, 
sowing, harvesting and threshing. The seed is sown in October 
after land is brought to fine tilth by harrowing and ploughing. 
The sowing operation is sometimes carried on till the middle. of 
November. The crop gets ready for harvesting by the end of 
February. The threshing and winnowing operations are done 
in April. 


Figures in brackets are in tons. Yield rate ig in Ibs, 
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Maize is another cereal crop grown in the district. Its cultiva- CHAPTER 4, 
tion is, however, concentrated in Sironcha tahsil. It is also pro- agriculture 
duced in Gadhthiroli and Chandrapur tahsils. The remaining and 


tahsils account for a very negligible area under .this crop, In ee 
Sironcha, Gadhchiroli and Chandrapur tahsils the crop was grown ory 
aize, 


over an arca of 1,362.056 hectares (3,341 acres}, 341.960 hectares 
(845 acres) and 276.400 hectares (683 acres), respectively in 1961-62. 
The crop when scwn in well drained casy working, deep alluvial 
loams and red loams which are deep and free from coarse materials 
gives best results. It is generally grown in kharifi season. The 
land is well ploughed and harrowed prior to the monsoon and 
farmyard manure is added to soil. The seed is sown after the 
first showers of the monsoon. The crop when sown alone grows 
quickly and gets ready for harvesting after about four months. 
The cobs are cut off the standing stalks. The heads are eaten 
parched or boiled while green’ The ripe grain is parched and 
made into Jahis and sometimes aftér grinding is used as flour. 


Sometimes the crop is grown. as a hot weather crop but then 
it is mainly produced for its green heads. Thus the: crop sown 
in February is ready for harvest in May. 


The concentration .of the cultivation of kodra crop is one of Kodra. 
the several features which» distinguish the cultivation of Gadh- 
chiroli tahsil sharply from the other types prevailing in the 
district. Between 1956-57 and 1961-62, except for few acres in 
Sironcha tahsil, the crop was produced only in Gadhchiroli 
tahsil. 


The kodra crop can be grown even in the poorest soils and 
hence it is extensively cultivated on murmads land in the tahsil. 
It is a rainfed crop. The crop is sown in July and harvested in 
November when it is cut close to the ground, tied into bundles 
and dried for about a week. The bundles are then stacked near 
the threshing yard where after some time they are threshed. 
The newly harvested grain is said to be powerfully narcotic and 
is consumed mostly by the hill tribes. 


The table Nos. 9 and 10 give tahsil-wise area under cereals and 
the outturn in metric tonnes. 
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TABLE 


TAHSILWISE AREA® UNDER CEREALS 


Tahsil 


() 


Warora 


Chandrapur 


Brahmapuri 


Gadhchiroli 


— 


1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 


+) 1956-57 


1957-58 
1958-59 
1959.60 
1960-61 
1961-62 


1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 


-| 1956-57 


1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 


14,019-537 
14,346-928 
14,615-639 
15,278-110 
16,091-125 
16,558-537 


26,727-891 
27,088:871 
27,889-340 
30,305-720 
31,058-436 
31,448-149 


45,476 184 
46, 487-899 
47,554:247 
48,594-290 
49,561-085 
50,705-132 


68, 231-678 
69,267-674 
70,623-373 
74,722-842 
77, 126-677 
76,933-237 


(34,643) 
(35,452) 
(36, 116) 
(37,753) 
(39,762) 
(40,917) 


(66,046) 
(66,938) 
(68,916) 
(74,887) 
(76,747) 
(77,710) 


(112,374) 
(114,874) 
(117,509) 
(120,079) 
(122,468) 
(125,295) 


(168,604) 
(171,164) 
(174,514) 
(184,644) 
(190,584) 
(190,106) 


Wheat 
(4) 
25,654-664 (63,394) 
23,741-713 (58,667) 
22,441-457 (55,454) 
25,863-887 = (63,911) 
24,996-645 (61,768) 
26,030-617 (64,323) 
3,436-998 (8,493) 
2,907-264 (7,184) 
2,980-512 (7,365) 
3,375-08] (8,340) 
3,440-640 (8,502) 
3,624-368 (8,956) 
5,244-730 (12,960) 
2,970-800 (7,341) 
3, 123-366 (7,718) 
3,752-653 (9,273) 
4,127-392 (10,199) 
4,432:525 (10,953) 
2,794-761 (6,906) 
1,857-104 (4,589) 
1,999-553 (4,941) 
2,346:369 (5,798) 
2,641-385 (6,527) 
2,849-394 (7,041) 


*Figures in brackets 
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IN CHanpraruk Disrricr From 1956-57 ro 1961-62. 


4-451 
4-451 
5-261 
4-856 
4-451 
1-619 


7-689 
4-856 
6-070 
5-666 
5-261 
5-666 


55-442 
60703 
46134 
71-225 
72-439 
69-201 


(1) 
(1) 
(13) 
(12) 
(W) 


(4) | 


(19) | 


(12) 
(15) 
(14) 
(13) 
(14) 


(137) 
(150) 
(114) 
(176) 
(179) 
(171) 


Jowar 


(6) 


54,728-520 
56, 131-972 
6,018-981 
64,007-161 
61,751-037 
61,723-518 


52,419-382 
54,390-203 
51,924-856 
58, 286°520 
56,967-648 
61,748-204 


14,682-008 
15,212-956 
16,446°844 


16,248-952 
16,765°736 
46 .862-861 


15,832: 126 
16, 293-468 
15,778-302 
15,018-302 
16,269-186 
17,353-745 


-ndicate area in acres. 


(135,237) 
(138,705) 
(148,310) 
(158,165) 
(152,590) 
(152,522) 


(129,531) 
(134,401) 
(128,309) 
(144,029) 
(140,770) 
(152,583) 


(36,280) 
(37,592) 
(40,641) 
(40,152) 
(41,429) 
(41,669) 


(39,122) 
(40,262) 


(38,989) 


(37,111) 
(40,202) 


Maize 


() 


5-261 
4-047 
4-047 
3-237 
1-619 
1-214 


322-939 
298-658 
309-989 
305-538 
287-731 
276-400 


9-712 
61-512 
1-619 
2-023 
1-214 
+809 


397-806 
398-615 
372-311 
365-431 
353-291 
341-959 


(13) 
(10) 
(10) 
(8) 
(4) 
(3) 


(798) 
(738) 
(766) 
(755) 


(711) }- 


(683) 


(24) 
(152) 


(5) 


261 


Area in hectares* 


Kodo or Kodra 


(8) 


—— 


1-619 


1412-354 
1,327-370 
1,109-244 
1,103-983 
1,070:799 
1152-141 


(8) 


(4) 


(3,490) 
(3,280) 
(2,741) 
(2,728) 
(2,646) 
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CHAPTER 4. TABLE 
Agriculture 
and 
Irrigation, | — ————_--_____-_ —____.. —______-_____ .. 
CrreALs. Tahsil Year Rice Wheat 
(1) (2) Q) (4) 
Sironcha ..{ 1956-57 ..] 23,603.31) (58,325) 89-840 (222) 
1957-58 ../ 24,663-588 (60,945) 87-007 (215) 
1958-59 ..| 24,870-787 (61,457) 78-509 (194) 
1959-60 ..{ 28,112:727 (69,468) 68-797 (170) 
1960-61 ..] 29,395:177 (72,637) 62-321 (154) 
1961-62 ..] 29,660-651 (73,293) 87°817 (217) 
Rajura «| 1959-60 ..| 2,374:293 (5,867) | -2,967-562 (7,333) 
1960-61. .|.2,162-642 —. (5,344) | 2,919-809 (7,215) 
1961-62 5.) 2,598:893 (6,422) 3,494-464 (8,635) 
District Total ..| 1956-57...) 178,058-602. (439,992) | 37,220-995 (91,975) 
1957-58. .| 183,883-248 (454,385) | 31,634-709 (78,171) 
1958-59. .| 185,553-387 (458,512) | 30,623-399 (75,672) 
1959-60 —..| 199,387:983 (492,698) | 38,374-350 (94,825) 
1960-61... 205,395:142) (507,542) | 38,188-194 (94,365) 
1961-62. .| 207,904-600%) (513,743) | 40,519-186 (100,125) 


oe ... ..... 


*Figures in brackets 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 2 63 


No, 9—contd. CHAPTER 4, 
7 Agriculture 
Area tn hectares.* aed 
=»: A dation. 
Barley | Jowar Maize Kodo or Kodra CEREALS. 
(3) (6) (7) (8) 


405 (1) | 9645-691 (23,835) | 1,446-752 (3,575) | 42-897 (106) 
809 (2) |_-‘11,307°736 (27,942) | 1,441-491 (3,562) 14569 (36) 
5-261 (13) | 11,934:595 (29,491) | 1,431-374 (3,537) 6880 (7) 
809 (2) |_-12,117-108 (29,942) } 1,427-327 (3,527) | 32375 (80) 
11,718-897 (28,958) | 1,398-999 (3,457) 3-642 (9) 
12.361-453 (31,040) | 1,352-056 (3,341) 14973 (37) 


32,375-903 (80,005) 89-031 (220) 
32,:79-821 (79,518) 198:296 (490) 
29,220-018 (72,219) 219:744 = (543) 


67-987 | (168) | 14;,307:727 (364,005) 2,182-471 (5,393) | 1,458-488 (3,604) 
70°820 (175) | 153,336-335 (378/902) | 2,204-325 (5,447) | 1,341-939 (3,316) 
62:726 (155) | 156,!03-578 (385,740). 2,119:340 (5,237) | 1116124 (2,758) 
82-556 (204) | 198,054-947 (489,404) 1/2,192-589 (5,418) | 1,137-977 (2,812) 
82-151 (203) | 195,652326 (483,467)-} 2,241:151 (5,538) | 1,074-441 (2,655) 
76486 (189) | 199,475-800 (492;915)}92,492-184 (5,417) | 1,167-114 (2,884) 


Pn re 
indicate area in acres, 
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CHAPTER 4. TABLE 
glee aa TAuSIL-wrs— AREA UNDER PULSES IN 
Irrigation. 
PULSES. 
Tahsil Year Gram Green Tur Black 
gram gram 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) 
Warora «.| 1956-57 .. 2,904-836 1,537-807 4,606°541 80-128 
(7,178) (3,800) (11,383) (198) 
1957-58 .. 2,760:768 26:305 4,814:954 112-503 
(6,822) (65) (11,898) (278) 
1958-59 .. 2,586:753 74-057 5,225-710 191-821 
(6,392) (183) (12,913) } (474) 
1959-60 .. 2,708-968 80-128 3,315-188 246:049 
(6,694) (198) (8,192) (608) 
7 ( 
1960-61... 2,623-579 1,505-432 3,845-326 178-062 
(6,483) (3,720) (9,502) (440) 
1961-62 .. 2,617-914 308-775 4,581-045 213-674 
(6,469). (763) (11,320) (528) 
Chandrapur | 1956-57 .. 1,528-904 3,941°237 1,268-691 548-349 
(3,778) (9,739) (3,135) (1,355) 
1957-58 .. 1,428-137 1,876-124 979-745 876-954 
(3,529) (4,636) (2,421) (2,167) 
1958-59 .. 1,388-478 5,165-412 1,190-586 895:975 
(3,431) (12,764) (2,942) (2,214) 
1959-60... 1,204:345 2,694-804 998-765 1,029:926 
; (2,976) (6,659) (2,468) (2,545) 
1960-61 .. 1, 168-328 474-656 812-205 948-584 
(2,887) (10,810) (2,007) (2,344) 
1961-62 .. 1,178-850 382-833 1,266:667 905-687 
(2,913) (943) (3,130) (2,238) 
Brahmapuri 1956-57 .. 3,000-747 351-672 180-085 5,722:665 
(7,415) (869) (445) (14,14) 
1957-58 .. 2,290-927 527-306 214-888 7,290-014 
(5,661) (1,303) (531) (18,014) 
1958-59 .. 1,731-651 280-447 285°708 9, 227-650 
(4,279) (693) (706) (22,802) 
1959-60 .. 1754-314 352-481 271-139 10, 275-382 
(4,335) (871) {670) (25,391) 
1960-61... 1,793-568 456-485 151-757 9,427:565 
(4,432) (1,128) (375) (23,296) 
4961-62... 1,586:774 257°785 133-951 9,440:920 
(3,921) (637) (331) (23,329) 
Gadhchiroli | 1956-57..|  4,428-074 630-905 244-430 2,565:709 
(10,942) (1,559) (604) (6,340) 
1957-58 .. 2,973-228 494-127 224196 2,946-519 
(7,347) (1,221) (554) (7,281) 


i el 
“Figures in brackets 
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No. ft CHAPTER 4, 
Cuanpraper Distaicr FRoM 1956-57 ro 1961-62 Agriculture 
and 
Area in hectares® Irrigation. 
i 7, PULSES. 
Horse | Math Val Chavli Watuana Lakh 
Rram 
7m | & 0) (10) ah (12) 
1118-957 | 71-629 8-903 809 332-652 7,545-370 
(2,765) (576) (22) (2) (822) (18,645) 
1,332-631 | 63-940 185-751 17-806 237-550 6,627:947 
(3,293) (158) (459) (44) (587) (16,378) 
1,230-650 171-587 7-284 2-023 227-029 6,924-987 
(3,041) 1424) (18) (5) (56!) (17,112) 
1,821-087 207-199 8-498 2-023 274-782 8,015-616 
(4,500) (542) (21) (5) (679) (19,807) 
1,944-11t 222.557 9-308 9-712 258-594 7,538-086 
(4,804) (359) (23) (24) (639) (18,627) 
2,728-393 208-818 21-448 22:258 299-467 8,440:536 
(6,742) Clo) (53) (55) (740) (20,857) 
1,734-889 12-545 6-880 4:856 365-026 7,275-040 
(4,287) (33) (17) (42) (902) (17,977) 
1,565-730 29-542 261-427 93-482 238-765 7,073-102 
(3,869) 73) (646) (234) (590) (17,478) 
1,672-972 265-478 15-378 66-368 242-407 7,455-125 
(4,134) (62:7) (33) (164) (597) (18,422) 
1,950-182 262-066 8-903 73-248 286-133 7,535-206 
(4,819) (697) (22) (181) (707) (18,610) 
),874-}01 288-146 22-258 99-957 234-718 7,099-002 
(4,631) (712) (55) (247) (580) (17,542) 
1,889-479 299-063 29-137 63-131 273-972 7,845:647 
(4,669) (739) (72) (156) (677) (19,387) 
635-357 77-700 | 11-331 1-619 72-034 11,625-010 
(1,570) (192) (28) (4) (178) (28,726) 
607-029 64:345 352-481 3-237 49:776 10,867-438 
(1,500) (159) (877) (8) (123) (26,854) 
731-268 349 646 15-378 -809 45-325 1$,003-817 
(1,807) (864) » (38) (2) (112) (27,191) 
905-687 363-812 12-950 2-428 62:726 10,957-278 
(2,238) (899) * (32) (6) (155) (27,076) 
774-164 347-274 14-569 3-237 54-633 $1,050-356 
(1,913) (784) (36) (8) (135) (27,306) 
760-000 649-926 31-565 1619 53-419 11,720-516 
(1,878) (1,606) (78) (4) (132) (28,962) 
3,330-566 7-284 10-522 -405 55-037 7,626°308 
(8,230) (18) (26) q) (136) (18,845) 
3,469-778 60-293 430-756 21-853 28-733 6,792:250 
(8,574) (149) (1,015) (54) (7) (16,784) 


Ln 


indicate area in acres, 
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CHAPTER 4. 
Agriculture 
and 
Irrigation. Tahsil Year Gram Green 
gram 
ebcas (l) (2) (3) (4) 
Gadhchiroli {1958-59 .. 2,819-043 973-293 
—-contd. (6,966) (2,410) 
1959-60 .. 3,017-339 1,865-602 
(7,456) (4,610) 
1960-61... 3, 133-079 1,595-677 
(7,742) (3,943) 
1961-62... 3,478-276 1,356-507 
(8,595) (3,352) 
Sironcha ..| 1956-57... 235-931 2,021-811 
(583) (4,996) 
1957-58 .. 339-936 377:572 
(814) (933) 
1958-59 .. 225-410 610-266 
(557) (1,508) 
1959-60... 127-881 1,395:357 
(316) (3,448) 
1960-61 .. 95-910 1,316-848 
(237) (3,254) 
1961-62... 135-570 893-142 
(335) (2,207) 
Rajura «| 1956-57 .. oF * 

1957-58... 

1958-59 .. 
1959-60 .. 1,140-214 6,089-715 
(2,820) (15,048) 
1960-61 .. 1,249:266 6,237:425 
(3,087) (15,413) 
1961-62 .. 1,240-767 5,757-063 
(3,066) (14,226) 
District Total] 1956-57 ..| 12,098-493 8, 483-432 
(29,896) (20,963) 
1957-58 .. 9,804-132 3,301-833 
(24,228) (8,159) 
1958-59 ..) 8, 751-335 7, 105-477 
(21,625) (17,558) 
1959-60... 9,954-061 12,478-088 
(24,597) (30,834) 
1960-61...) 10,063-731 15,486:524 
(24,868) (38,268) 
1961-62 ..} 10,238-151 8,956:106 
(25,299) (22,131) 


i 


TABLE 
Tur Black 
gram 
(5) (6) 

272-353 | 3,598°468 
(673) (8,892) 
201-533 | 4,342-685 
(498) (10,731) 
97-125 |  4,287-648 
(240) (10,595) 
170-373 | 5,675-721 
(42) (14,025) 
10-117 284-899 
(25) (704) 
-405 381-619 
(1) (943) 
5-261 530-948 
(13) (1,312) 
+405 643-855 
(1) (1,595) 
3-642 476-720 
(9) (1,178) 
4-047 574654 
(10) (1,420) 
|,862:770 551-182 
(4,603) (1,362) 
2,437-711 365-026 
(5,999) (902) 
2,720:299 278-019 
(6,722) (687) 
6,309-055 | 9,201-750 
(15,590) (22,738) 
6,234:188 | 11,607-608 
(15,405) (28,683) 
6,979-619 | 14,444-862 
(17,247) (35,694) 
6649-800 | 17,089-080 
(16,432) (42,228) 
7,337-766 | 15,683-606 
(18, 132) (38,755) 
8,876-383 | 17,091-104 
(21,934) (42,233) 


*Figures in brackets 
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No, 1l—contd. CHAPTER 4, 
Area in hectares* 
eee Se ee Se 
Horse Math Val Chavli Watana | Lakh fepigation: 
gram. ; 
(2) (8) (9) (10) an) (12) PULSES. 
4,126-178 464-579 17-401 809 40-873 7,241-45] 
(10,196) (1,148) (43) (2) ‘dob (17,894) 
4,984:517 703:749 14-973 1214 60:703 7,321+579 
(12,317) (1,739) (37) (3) (150) (18,092) 
4,470-161 644-260 24-281 107-646 41-683 7,101-025 
(11,046) (4,592) (60) (266) (103) (17,547) 
4,391-248 604-220 62:322 809 42:897 6,679-747 
(10,851) (1,498) (154) (2) (106) (16,506) 
1,256-955 ne 5-666 is 2:428 21-853 
(3,106) (14) (6) (54) 
1,279-212 34-16] 42-492 5-261 3-237 12-545 
(3,161) (77) (105) (13) (8) (31) 
1,417-210 47-348 6-880 & 1-619 22:662 
(3,502) ayy (i?) (4) (56) 
1,382°812 50:°385 6:070 = 2-428 22-662 
(3,417) (125) (15) (6) (56) 
1,325°75} 41-108 6:070 14-164 2:023 14569 
(3,276) (HD (15) (35) 6) (36) 
1,597-296 64-750 10-417 A 7:284 18:21] 
(3,947) (150) (25) (18) (45) 
1,378-765 585-176 | 662-471 797-231} 93-078 330-223 
(3,407) (1,446) (1,637) (1,970) (230) (816) 
1,525-666 359-36) 1,783-451 2 832 118-573 571-821 
(3,770) (B48) (4,407) (7) (293) (1,413) 
1,362:982 338 722 2,238 723 11-736 79,723 775-378 
(3,368) (837) (5,532) (29) (197) (1,916) 
8,076:723 168-754 43-301 7-689 827-178 34,093-581 
(19,958) (417) (107) |. (19) (2,044) (84,247) 
8,262:474 249-286 1,255:336 141-640 533-781 | 31,373-282 
(20,417) (616) (3,102) (350) (1,319) (77,525) 
9,178-278 1,299-042 62-322 70-011 556-443 32,648-043 
(22,680) (3,219) (154) (173) (4,375) (80,675) 
12,446°118 2,192:589 713-866 876-145 779-830 | 34,178-565 
(30,755) 418) | (1,764) | | (2,165) (1,927) (84,457) 
11,913-956 1,892-716 1,859-937 235-122 710-224 | 33,374-859 
(29,440) (4,677) (4,596) (581) (1,755) (82,471) 
12,737-492 2, 167-498 2,393-313 99-553 756:763 | 35,480-036 - 


(31,475) (5,356) | (5,914) (246) (1,870) (87,673) 


indicate area in acres, 
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The important pulses in the district include lakh, horse gram, 
black gram, gram and green gram. These and other minor 
pulses together occupied 14.67 per cent of the gross cropped area 
during the period from 1957-58 to 1959-60 in the district as 
against 10.69 per cent for the State. The cultivation of these 
crops was concentrated in Brahmapuri (24.64 per cent), Rajura 
(16.96 per cent), Gadhchiroli (16.73 per cent) and Chandrapur 
(13.42 per cent) tahsils. The acreage under these crops and their 
outturn during the period between 1956-57 and 1961-62 are given 
in table Nos. 11 and 12, respectively. The description of cach of 
these crops including the method of its cultivation, the soils 
required for it etc. is given below. The damage to those crops 
due to the pests and diseases is explained in separate sections in 
this chapter. 
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The production of Lakh is very common in Brahmapuri CHAPTER 4, 
tahsil. It is cultivated more or less in an equal area in Warora, agriculture 


Chandrapur and Gadhchiroli tahsils. Lakh is a coarse kind of and 
pea. Its grain is distinguished from that of pea by its being flat Irrigation. 
on two sides and the reddish mattling on its surface. The crop PULSES. 


is always grown alone and in abi season only, Sown in deep, Pakhy 


alluvial and retentive black soil, it gives best outturn. After the 
rainy season, the land which develops cracks is suitable for this 
crop. That is why Lakh is often cultivated in rice fields. The 
land is well-ploughed and repeatedly harrowed. The seeds are 
sown in Scptember-October. The plants are uprocted and taken 
to the threshing yard, and after they are sufficiently dried for 
ahout’ a week are beaten with sticks or trampled under oxen’s 
feet. The sceds are removed after winnowing the husk. The 
seeds of Lakh are inferior to those of other pulses, Its fodder, 
however. is considered to be very nutritious for draught animals. 


Horse gram. fulga or kulthi is another important pulse crop Horse gram. 
grown in the district. In Gadhchiroli tahsil the crop is grown 
on a large scale. Other tahsils also grow it in a smaller area, 
The table No. {1 gives tahsil-wise.. area under this pulse 
crop. Horse gram is generally grown as a kharif crop and 
requires a moderate rainfall of about 889 mm, (35 inches). It is. 
grown on a variety of soils such as poor sandy loam, gravelly 
upland, black and deep red loams ete, Kulthi is taken as a mix- 
ed crop with other cereals and needs the same method of culti- 
vation as is yiven to the crop with which it is sown. The crop 
is sown thick and also in (every fourth row. It gets ready for 
harvest by November when. it is uprooted and brought to the 
threshing floor. After itis sufficiently dried the plants are 
trampled under oxen’s feet. “he seeds are then removed by 
winnowing the husk. This “husk added to that of the various 
other cereals and pulses at the threshing floor is very nutritious 
to both draught as well as milch cattle. 


Black gram, «did, is another important crop which is grown Black gram. 

throughout the district. Its cultivation is, however, concentrated 
in Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli and Chandrapur tahsils. The crop 
can be produced on a variety of soils such as black, red loams, 
light red or brown alluvial. It is usually drilled mixed with 
cereals like jowar etc, It is cultivated in the same way as the 
main crop, with which it is produced. The ripe pulse is split 
and consumed as dal. It is ground to powder, to be made into 
papads. The stalks and leaves form good fodder. 


Gram, harbara or chana, is also grown in all the tahsils of the Gram. 
district, Gadhchiroli and Warora being the most ‘important. 
The crop is mostly grown as a rabi crop. As such, it is generally 
sown in October-November when the rains have almost ceased. 
Heavy rainfall and cloudy weather are harmful to this crop. 
The field is made ready by September for sowing. A plough‘ng 
and two harrowings are given. The crop becomes ready for 
harvesting in January-February. Harbara is some time grown 
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given to the crop. If required, one hand-weeding is also given. 
Very often the tender shoots are plucked off before the flower- 
ing time. This renders the plants strong and bushy. Such 
tender leaves are also used as vegetable. After about three and 
a half months the leaves become reddish brown and dry and are 
shed in the fields, The plants are then uprooted and brought to 
the threshing floor where they are dried for about a week and 
then trampled under the feet ‘of oxen for separating the seed. 


The grain may be eaten green, boiled or parched. It is the 
most common and concentrated food for horses. Its dal and 
flour are used in the preparation of many types of dishes. 


The cultivation of green gram, mug, is found mainly in 
Rajura and Chandrapur tahsils. The crop is mostly grown as a 
kharif, crop along with cereals. It gives the best yield if sown in 
deep good soil as well as in ordinary black soil and red soil. 
The seeds are drilled mixed with cereals. Within a week the 
seedlings of the crop come out of the soil: One or two inter- 
culturings and a hand weedingeare given to the crop. In about 
two and a half months the»green pods are ready. These pods 
are eaten as vegetable. — They take about a month to ripen. 
When the pods become dry, the plants are uprooted and brought 
to the threshing yard where they are dried for a week and 
threshed by beating with sticks or by the usual method of 
trampling under oxen’s feet. The leaves and stalks of. the crop 
are much prized as fodder. 


In Sironcha tahsil, garden crops occupy a prominent place in 
the agricultural economy. Of these tobacco is an important crop. 
In 1956-57, tobacco was grown over an area of 715.080 hectares 
(1,767 acres). Since then, however, as can be seen from the table 
No.’ 13, the area under the crop has been decreasing. In 1963-64, 
the tobacco crop occupied only 261.022 hectares (645 acres) in the 
tahsil. Tobacco is also grown in other tahsils of the district. 
Of these, Gadhchiroli and Chandrapur tahsils have large acreage 
under tobacco, During the last quarter of the 19th century 
tobacco was grown in the upper part of Sironcha tahsil mostly 
by Marars in land situated on the edge of a nullah and irrigated 
from a kachcha or unlined well. Sometimes: a hig tobacco 
garden was cultivated by a large community jointly. About the 


‘tobacco growers, the old gazetteer of the district says—“In the 


lower Talukas, a good many expert tobacco-growers have immi- 
grated from Madras. These water the tobacco by hand and after 
one or two waterings pick off the head of the plant, thus induc- 
ing it to spread and ripen early. Very high rents are paid for 
these tobacco gardens ”, 


The crop is grown for the sake of its leaves which are used 
after curing. First the tobacco seed is sown in the seed beds 
during the first week of July. After about one and a half 
months the seedlings are transplanted in the field. Two months 
after, the tops of the crop are nipped off, leaving about ten well 
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developed leaves on the plants. These leaves, when they become 
slightly hard and yellow are usually harvested in the months of 
December-January. The leaves are then exposed to sun, tied 
into small bundles and after a sprinkling of decoction of some 
hot spices, the bundles are covered with soil for some time. The 
leaves which are taken out after about a week form the tobacco 
which exerts a mild narcotic and soothing effect on the human 
system when chewed alone with chuna or mixed with betel 
leaves. Table No, 14 gives the outturn of tobacco. 


Pan was included amongst the chief garden crops cultivated in 
the district in the last quarter of the 19th century. People 
belonging to Barais community used to cultivate betel leaves. 
The cultivation was mainly concentrated at Bhandak and 
Chichordi in Warora tahsil. This variety of pan had not the 
same reputation as that of Ramtek, and hence commanded a 
lower price. The Barais were therefore far from being in a 
prosperous condition. 


The cultivation of the crop, as can be seen from the Table 
No. 13 has more or Jess been stopped in the district since 1961-62. 
Prior to that the crop was raised) only in Warora, Chandrapur 
and Brabmapuri tahsils.\ However, the area under the crop was 
very negligible. he highest acreage under the crop in the three 
tahsils together was only 6.475 hectares (16 acres) in 1959-60. 
Of these tahsils Warora had 4.856 hectares (12 acres) and Chandra- 
pur and Brahmapuri had 0.809 hectares (2 acres) each under this 
crop. 

TABLE No, 13 


TAHSIL-WISE AREA UNDER DRUGS AND Narcotics IN CHANDRAPUR 
District FRomM.1956-57, ro 1963-64. 


(Area in hectares*) 


Tahsil - Year Tobacco Betel Leayes 
() ; (2) (3)~ (4) 
Warora te 1956-57, | 526T (13) 
1957-58 ..  ..{ 2023 (5)| 4451 (11) 
1958-59 w. S| 3237 (8) | 4856 = (12) 
1959-60. ..  ..{ 2428 (6)| 4856 (12) 
1960-61 =... 35237 (8) | 4856 (12) 
1961-62, «wwf 214 (3) 
1962-63 =... | 809 (2) 
1963-64 te ef 214 (3) 


a tr 


*Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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CHAPTER 4, TABLE No. 13—contd. 
as or ak (Area in hectares*) 
Irrigation. fog ee | a 
Drucs AND 
Narcotics. Tahsil Year Tobacco Betel Leaves 
) (2) (3) (4) 
Chandrapur 1956-57 o .-| 14569 (36) 0809 (2) 
1957-58 ie zs 3-642 (9) | ° 0-809 (2) 
1958-59 a6 at 6475 (46) 0:809 (2) 
1959-60 “t es 4047 (10) 0-809 (2) 
1960-61 is 24 5-666 = (14) 
1961-62 4047 = (10) 0-405 (1) 
1962-63 6:070 = (15) 0809 (2) 
1963-64 2428 (6) 0-405 (1) 
Brahmapuri «-{ 1956-57 4047 (10) 0-405 (1) 
1957-58 0-809° = (2) 
1958-59 0-809 (2) 
1959-60 0°809 (2) 
1960-61 0-809 (2) 
1961-62 0-405 (1) 
1962-63 
1963-64 15-378 (38) 
Gadhchiroli «| 1956-57 12-950 (32) 
1957-58 6880 = (7) 
1958-59 9:308 (23) 
1959-60 10-926 (27) 
1960-61 5-666 = (14) oe 
1961-62 13:783 (39) AN 
1962-63 6475 = (16) 
1963-64 - 34970 = (79) ' 


* Figures in brackets indicate area in acres, 
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TABLE No. 13—contd. CHAPTER 4, 
(Area in hectares*) eet 
SSS St Irrigation. 
Drucs aND 
Tahsil Year Tobacco Betel Leaves Narcorica, 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Sironcha a .-| 1956-57 ei «| 715-080 (1,767) 
1957-58 es *,.| 436251 (1,078) 
1958-59 oe ..( 496°145 (1,226) 
1959-60 or ..| 507-476 (1,254) 
1960-61 a .-| 545517 (1,348) 
1961-62»... 459-723 (1,136) 
1962-63 sf -.p°238-765 (590) 
1963-64 ve ef 261022 (645) 
Rajura “5 .. | 1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 F a . 
1959-60 as — 8-903 = (22) 
| 1960-61 Seyifq Al) 9712 (24) 
1961-62 .. . | 6880 (17) 
1962-63 ee es 4°45] (11) 
1963-64 3... | 2833 (7) 
District Total .» | 1956-57 ar .-| 751:906 (1,858) 1214 (3) 
1957-58 a -»| 448-797 (1,109) 6070 = =(15) 
1958-59 ia .+| 515-165 (1,273) 6475 (16) 
1959-60 vi «| 533°781 (1,319) 6475 (16) 
1960-61 ar .-| 569°798 (1,408) 5-665 (14) 
1961-62 ie ..| 487:646 (1,205) 0-809 (2) 
1962-63... | 256571 (634) | 0-809 (2) 
1963-64 a «.{ 314846 (778) 0-405 ap) 
a a 


*Figures in brackets indicate area in atres. 
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CHAPTER 4. TABLE No. 14 
Agriculture TAHSIL-WISE OUTTURN OF Tosacco IN CHanDRAPUR Disrricr 
and FROM 1956-57 tro 1963-64. 
TEHSaions (Figures in metric tonnes) 
ls 
Tahsil Year Tobacco 
(1) (2) — (3) 
Warora ee sy aa 3-048 (3) 
1957-58 Ke ty is 1-016 (1) 
1958-59 kk, os ne 2-032 (2) 
1959-60 mA any ot 2°032 (2) 
1960-61 2:032 (2) 
1961-62 1-016 (1) 
1962-63 1-016 (1) 
1963-64 ole =) 
Chandrapur ie .-| 1956-57 8-128 (8) 
1957-58 2-032 (2) 
1958-59 | 2% ae 4-064 (4) 
1959-60 x ar ss 3-048 (3) 
1960-61 se i 3°048 (3) 
1961-62 2:032 (2) 
1962-63 3-048 (3) 
1963-64 1-016 (1) 
Brahmapuri .. ee ..{ 1956-57 2:032 (2) 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 oe 
1961-62 
1962-63 a8 a is oe 
1963-64 <a a ae 8128 (8) 
Gadhchiroli ee WE ANOSOST > «45 ge sah 8128 (8) 
1957-58 wk 4064 (A) 


* Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tons. 
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TABLE No. 14—contd. Seariens: 
ee (Figures in metric tonnes*) AEE cure 
Fa Irrigation. 
Tahsil Year Tobacco Drugs Anp 
(d) (2) G3) NARCOTICS, 

Gadhchiroli—contd. .. «| 1958-59 ss ote att 7112 (7) 

1959-60... ww, 8-128 (8) 

1960-61 aye - tee - a 4064 (4) 

1961-62 ww wk 6096 = (6) 

1962-63 .. wwe. 3-048 = (3) 

1963-64 6. wk 9144 (9) 

Sironcha gg. Sf 1956-57 ‘421-640 (415) 

1957-58 et GN... se 284-480 _ (280) 

1958-59 wg ws, 331-216 (326) 

19560 PA 332-232 (327) 

1960-61 Pree. 8. 326-136 (321) 

SQ Be te teea .. 278384 (274) 

loemeearny 6. lw, 146-304 (144) 

1963-99 ep oo... 111-760 (110) 
Rajura is oe ..| 1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 

ISIPOU To tae ase | oad 5-080 = (5) 

1960-61 ne Se 5080 (5) 

1961-620. 4064 (4) 

1962-63 6. ww 2032 (2) 

1963-64 bs . 2 - 1016 (1) 

District Total sSin gBelWODOSST? * agg. flag oe 442:970 (436) 

1957-58 wg, 291-592 (287) 

1958-59 wg wk, 344-424 - (339) 

1959-60 6. wk 350-520 (345) 

1960-61 Se . aae - tee 340-360 (335) 

1961-62 «fw 291-592 (287) 

1962-63 wg wk 155-448 (153) 

] 1963-64. 132-080 (130) 


* Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tons. 
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Sugarcane is another garden crop which is mostly grown in 
Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli and Chandrapur tahsils. Rajura tahsil 
had practically no area [except 0.809 hectares (2 acres) in 1959-60 
and 0.405 hectares (1 acre) in 1960-61] under sugarcane during the 
period between 1956-57 and 1963-64. Of the tahsils in the district 
Brahmapuri has the highest acreage under sugarcane. In this 
tahsil, however, the acreage under the crop has gone down from 
355.314 hectares (878 acres) in 1956-57 to 189.393 hectares (468) in 
1963-64. 


The following tables give area under sugarcane and its outturn 
in metric tonnes from 1956-57 to 1963-64:— 
TABLE No. 15 


TaHSIL-WISE AREA UNDER SUGARCANE IN CHANDRAPUR DisTRICT 
FROM 1956-57 To 1963-64 


Area in hectares* 


Tahsil Year Sugarcane 
(1) (2) (3) 

Warora w|i 19, | (CON? (25) 
Wipe iAR. 9-172 (24) 
Discs, poses, 7-284 (18) 
ISR? |, 7-689 (19) 
oe 5-666 (14) 
patos or 4856 (12) 
Bibs Pl, 6-070 (15) 
66 4451 (11) 

Chandrapur al 4B ee GG. GA Shas aay 
1957-58 ke 3-642 (9) 
1958-59 wg ke 23-876 (59) 
1959-60) ww ks 16187 (40) 
1960-61 wwe 10:926 (27) 
1961-620 wee 13-759 (34) 
1962-63 ww ke 14569 (36) 
196-64 ww 14973 (37) 

Bratinapudl c.f) ee ABSEST ac oe a 355-314 (878) 
1957-58 wg ns 318-655 (780) 
1958-59 ws ats oe 229°457 = (567) 
1959-60 ges 207-604 (513) 
1960-61 6. we 175634 (434) 


* Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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TABLE No. !5—contd. CHAPTER 4, 
Area in hectares* abet iure 
Sc. ee eee ee Irrigation. 
Tahsil Year Surgarcane SUGARCANE. 
(1) (2) (3) 
Brahmapuri—contd. 1961-62 a se a 184-132 ¢455) 
1962-63 re 36 ne 185°751 (459) 
1963-64 ‘ye es a 189-393 (468) . 
Gadhchiroli «» 1956-57 or an 93:887 (232) 
1957-58 = ao és 85-389 (211) 
1958-59 es ‘ — 68-797 (170) 
1959-60 " " 79°723 (197) 
1960-6] hd a es 70°820 (125) 
1961-62 uh Ty as 63-940 (158) 
1962-63 ay ae a 61108 (151) 
1963-64 “h " +. 62°726 (155) 
Sironcha ie ia .. 1956-57 fe me oe 13-334 © (33) 
1957-58 ry dy oe 139354 = (33) 
1958-59 er a aS 7-284 = (18) 
1959-60 7 ‘ a 6475 = (16) 
1960-61 a a ve §:261 (13) 
1961-62 a an oa 6880 =(17) 
1962-63 = 7m vs 6070 =(15) 
1963-64 tm a os 4856 = (12) 
Rajura 2 ‘ea .. 1956-57 
| 1957-58 
1958-59 oa : a 
1959-60 .. we 0-809 (2) 
1960-61 ais oe a 0-405 (1) 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 


Te Da Mens Sa ee 
* Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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CHAPTER 4. TABLE No. 15—contd. 
Agriculture Area in hectares* 
and 
ener Tahsil Year Sugarcane 
SUGARCANE. 
q) (2) (3) 
District Total * .. 1956-57 — - a 524-068 (1,295) 

1957-58 e3 i sd 427:753 (1,057) 
1958-59 bk 2 es 336698 (832) 
1959-60 ss i ex 318-488 (787) 
1960-61 - bs 268-711 © (664) 
1961-62 & mm am 273:567 (676) 
1962-63 ay ee a 273:567 (676) 
1963-64 oe at an 276400 (683) 


® Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 


TABLE No. 16 


‘TAHSIL-WISE QUTTURN OF SUGARCANE IN CHaNDRAPUR DistRIcT 
FROM 1956-57 To 1963-64 


Figures in metric tonnes® 


Tahsil Year Sugarcane 
Wn @ @) 


Warora - ve ++ 1956-57 ah wi “a 45:720 (45) 
1957-58 his 7" oe 48:768 (48) 
1958-59 a #4 = 36576 (36) 
1959-60 fe as as 35-560 (35) 
1960-61 hs os os 24-384 (24) 
1961-62 3; ae si 22:352 = (22) 
1962-63 at on AG 28:448 = (28) 
1963-64 43 dia el 20:320 = (20) 
Chandrapur or .. 1956-57 a a as 23-368 = (23) 
1957-58 ot + ac 185-928 (183) 
1958-59 ae ye a 120-904 (119) 
1959-60 ts oe 82:296 (81) 


* Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tons, 
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TABLE No. 16—conid. CHAPTER 4, 

Figures in metric tonnes® ner leure 

er — ss Irrigation. 

Tahsil Year Sugarcane SUGARCANE. 

(1) (2) (3) 

Chandrapur—-conta. 1960-61 We, vow «tee 50800 (50) 
1961-62 6. wk 65-024 (64) 
1962-63 4. aye 67-056 (66) 
1963-64 4, gg ge 69-088 (68) 
Brahmapuri a 16 1956-57 ww weg. 5681-472 (5,592) 
1957-58 ww nes 1,636°776 (1,611) 
1958-59 us a i 1,157°224 (1,139) 
1959-60 eS) 1,050-544 (1,034) 
1960-61 eee 813-816 (801) 
Hee 0 ee ao es 914-400 (900) 
9GRebawc i... 950-976 (936) 
1963464, ML... 875-792 (862) 
Gadhchiroli a «. [9SMESiaat Tr. 392:176 (386) 
TY AbT: aR a a 430:784 (424) 
1958-59 70 “ 175:768 (173) 
1959-60 ah ve " 251968 (248) 
1960-6] on 227:584 (224) 
1961-62 ve “e o 312:928 (308) 
1962-63 6. wk 286512 (282) 
1963-64 6. ww 290576 (286) 
Sironcha 1. .. 1956-57 wk 60-960 (60) 
1957-58 wg wks 67:056 (66) 
1958-59 oe i a 30°480 (30) 
1959-60 3... ww, 27-432 (27) 
| 1960-66 ww 101-600 (100) 
1961-62 6. wk 30°480 (30) 
1962-63 6. wwe 28-448 = (28) 
1963-64 6. wk 22-352 © (22) 


® Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tons. 
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TABLE No. 16—contd. 
(Figures in metric tonnes*) 
‘Tahsil Year Sugarcane 
Sige Ah Nye erat J er 
Rajura . as ..| 1956-97 
1957-58 
1958-59 ; 
1959-60 wey 4-064 (4) 
1960-6] ae = ss 24:384 (24) 
196]-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 ar a “ot an 
District Tota] i ,+| 1956-57 wa a ae 6,203-696 (6,106) 
1957-58 fr i 5% 2,369°312 (2,332) 
1958-59 te Ste 1520-992 (1,497) 
1959-60 ig ies st 1,451-864 (1,429) 
1960-61 4 oo of 1,242:568 (1,223) 
1961-62 #4 “4 se 1,345-184 (1,324) 
1962-63 hs ath $4 1,361°440 (1,340) 
1963-64 sce ae i 1,278°128 (1,258) 


“Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tans, 


About the cultivation of sugarcane crop in the district the old 
gazettecr has the following to say: “Cane cultivation is found 
in Warora and the Rajgarh paragana of Chandrapur but the 
chief seat of production is the Garbori paragana of Brahmapuri. 
Lean years and the competition of gur from the United Provinces 
and Bengal have combined to reduce the cultivation of sugarcane 
to a somewhat languishing state, and the crop is now hardly 
important enough to justify a detailed description of the pro- 
cesses employed, interesting though they are.” 


The cultivation of sugarcane in the last quarter of the 19th 
Century had its peculiaritics. The crop was grown in two ways 
viz., motasthal and patasthal the former being the way of irri- 
gating the crop by a Icathern mot employed to draw the water 
from the well and the latter by a channel or pat coming from a 
tank. The method of allotting land for sugarcane cultivation was 
another peculiarity. “In cane-growing villages of this district”, 
writes Mr. Hemingway, “it has been the custom from time 
immemorial for tenants to hand over their holdings in rotation 
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to the malguzar for cane. The cane when irrigated from a tank CHAPTER 4. 
is almost invariably grown by a community of which the Agricaitare 
malguzar is not of necessity a member; if a certain number of and 
tenants in the village express a desire to grow cane, and the tank Irrigation. 
contains enough water to supply the demand, the malguzar may SuGARcANE, 
sublet a plot of his sir to them for the purpose, or he may call 

upon a fenant to surrender his holding for cane; the malguzar 

has full control over the land thus taken up; he is supposed to 

give the tenant Jand of equal valuc in exchange ; or if that cannot 

be arranged, he remits the rent for the time that the land is out 

of the tenant's possession. The malguzar then apportions the 

land to the men who want to grow cane, and he or the owner of 

the tank, if the tank does not belong to the malguzar, takes 

water-dues from the cane growers according tu the area which 

cach member of the community has under cane in his garden,” 


Kata and kathai were the two varieties of cane grown in the 
district. The kara was a better variety and was so known because 
of its thick purp'e colour. It, however, gave only one cutting and 
generally occupied the ground only for one year. Kathai, on the 
other hand, was a smaller.and inferior cane, also harder and 
contained little juice, but it had the advantage of giving three 
cuttings in successive years, though the second and third cuttings 
were comparatively poor. 


In about 1907, due to the efforts of the then Irrigation and 
Agriculture Department the area under cane considerably increas. 
ed. The local experiments which were then made in the Ahiri 
estate also helped in increasing the area under sugarcane. 


The cultivation of sugarcane is extremely expensive and 
requires heavy rnanuring as well as watering. Lengthy fences, 
have to be erected to prevent encroachment by pigs and jackals. 
The cane also occupies the ground for a whole year before it is 
ready for cutting. The best soil for the crop is the medium 
deep and well-drained. It is brought to a fine tilth by ploughing 
it about a month prior to planting and by subsequent repeated 
harrowing. Manures are also applied. The land is put into 
ridges and furrows and necessary channels are prepared for 
Irrigation before planting. These furrows are irrigated before 
planting. The planting is done sometime in January-February. 
Selected canes are cut into small sets of pieces having three 
cyebuds. These 3ets are gently pressed in the furrows already 
watered with the eyebuds facing sideways. Irrigation is repeat- 
ed with an interval of about ten days and continued till the 
harvesting of the crop except rainy season. Cane planted in 
January-February becomes fully ripe in the same months of the 
following year. The canes are then cut close to the ground 
leaving its stubbles of about two to three inches high above the 
ground level. and brought to the temporarily erected shed called 
gurhal for extracting juice from it. The juice is pressed by mills, 
which generally include both wooden or iron-rollers and then 
boiled down in country pans. 
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Of the oil-seeds produced in the district linseed and sesamum 
are the most important and cover a larger proportion of the total 
area under oil-seeds in the district. The other minor oil-seeds 
grown in the district are castor and groundnut. All the oil-seeds 
together occupied 12.35 per cent of the gross cropped area of the 
district as against 8.18 per cent for the State between 1957-58 and 
1959-60. Of the area under oil-seeds, viz., 12.35 per cent, ground- 
nut occupied only 0.03 per cent of the gross cropped area. The 
remaining of the gross cropped area, with the exception of smalf 
percentage of castor, was covered by linseed and sesamum. Lin- 
seed and sesamum are cultivated all over the district. The culti- 
vation of sesamum_ and linseed is concentrated in Warora, 
Chandrapur and Rajura tahsils. The tables given below give the 
acreage under these oil-seels and their outturn in the district 
between 1956-57 and 1961-62. 
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Linseed or alshi, gives best result if sown in black soil having 
high clay and lime contents. It is also grown on light alluvial 
soil. Usually the crop is produced in rabi season. The sowing 
is done in October and harvesting in February-March. Linseed 
cccupies the highest acreage in the district. This crop has been 
cultivated since long. The old gazetteer of the district has the 
following to say about it: “Linseed is a troublesome and _pre- 
carious crop, but popular, since, if successful, it is a very paying 
investment. Like-wheat, it is usually sown after juari or cotton, 
but unlike wheat, it is very exhausting to the soil, and it is said 
that no good crop, except perhaps cotton, can be. obtained for 
two or three years from land where it has been sown.’ Two 
hundred and fifty pounds is.a norma] outturn.” 


The cultivation of the crop requires ploughing and harrow- 
ings. The land is kept ready for sowing by the end of September. 
The sowing is done in the month of October when the rains have 
almost ceased. One or two hand-weedings are done. The crop 
gets ready for harvesting by February. As the seeds have a 
tendency to shed easily, the plants.are uprooted when the capsules 
are just ripe and begin to open,.Sometimes the harvesting is 
done by cutting the plants close to the ground. The seeds are 
separated by the usual method of trampling under the feet of 
bullocks. 


Next to linseed, ti] is the most important oilseed in the district. 
It is grown in both the khartf as well as the rabi season. Ratt 
sesamum js sown in the month of September as such it can be 
called either late kharif or early rabi sesamum. Though it is a 
tain-fed crop, heavy rains ruin it especially at the time when the 
flowers are fertilized. It is grown either in sandy light or black 
soil. A description in respect! of the cultivation of the crop as 
given in the old gazetteer of the district, is as under:— 


“ Til is sown chiefly as a spring crop; the seed is so small 
that it is mixed with powdered cow-dung previous to sowing 
to prevent an excessive quantity passing through the  coulter 
at one time. Only one and a half or two pounds of seed are 
required to the acre, and the outturn is about 200 Ibs. for the 
kharif and 300 lbs. for the rabi crop. When dry the seeds run 
out of the pods by the mere force of gravitation when the 
plant is held head downwards, so all the labour of threshing 
1s obviated, ” 


The method of til cultivation except for some improved strains, 
has remained more or less the same. The field is got ready by 
ploughing and repeated harrowings. The crop is either drilled 
or sown broadcast. It takes about four and a half months to 
ripen, Kharif sesamum is often followed by rabz gram or jowar, 
udid, etc. However, as the crop is supposed to exhaust the soil 
the crops that are grown after sesamum have to be well manured 
so as to keep the fields in good condition. White, red and black 
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are the three varieties of til grown in the district. The average CHAPTER 4. 
yield of 4i/ crop when grown pure amounts to about 300-400 Ibs. Agriculture 


per acre. and 

Irrigation. 

The other oil-sceds grown in the district are groundnut and  Ojy,-seps 
castor. These are, however, minor crops and occupy very small Castor. 


area as compared to these described abcve. Amongst these two 
minor crops, castor is produced on a larger scale than groundnut. 
Its cultivation is concentrated in Warora, Brahmapuri and 
Chandrapur tahsils. 


Castor is grown both in kharif. as well. as rabi season on a 
variety of soils such as sandy, clayey, light alluvial loams, rough 
gravelly uplands, ctc. There are two types of castor plants 
grown “in the district: the annual and the perennial. The annual 
crop is smaller than the perennial one, it is generally grown along 
the irrigation water channels, on the borders of sugarcane fields, 
in garden lands and also bordering the chilli fields. The kharif 
castor is usually sown in June-July and gets ready for harvest- 
ing in December-January. When sown as pure crop, the castor 
seeds are dibbled and the distance.kept between the plants is 
about three feer each way. The first fruits are harvested some 
time in December-January. ‘The plants keep bearing for several 
months afterwards. The fruits are even gathered till the end of 
February of the next year. The fruits are then heaped up. 
This results in the skin of the fruit getting black. Afterwards 
these fruits are spread out in the sun to dry. The seeds are then 
beaten with sticks, winnowed and screened to remove from them 
husks, dry skins, etc. : 


The ’oil extracted from the castor seeds has great demand in 
the soap industry. It is also-usedsfor lighting purposes and for 
lubrication. 


Chillis and coriander are the two important condiments and  coxpments 
spices grown in the district. Of these chillis are grown all over AND 
the district and occupy the highest acreage. Turmeric and garlic SPICES. 
occupy a very negligible area. The tables given below show the 
tahsil-wise area under the above-mentioned condiments and 
spices and their outturn during the period between 1956-57 and 
1961-62. 
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65-8561 
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19-0961 
09-656! 


(2) 


aeaX 


THIOL, UNSC] 


Tahsil Year 


Warora +) 1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 ., 
1960-61 ., 
1961-62, 
1962-63 ., 
1963-64 ,, 
Chandrapur «.| 1956-57 
1957-58 ., 
1958-59 
1959-60 ., 
1960-61 ,,. 
1961-62 ., 
1962-63 
1963-64 .. 
Brahmapuri oof 1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60, 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
Gadhchiroli «o| 1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 


(Figures in metric tonnes*) 


Chillis 
(3) 


1,806-448 (1,778) 
1544-320 (1,520) 
678-432 (1,652) 
1047-496 (1,031) 
1.488440 (1,465) 
1.322832 (1,302) 
1.810512 (1,782) 
1,976°120 (1,945) 
895-096 (881) 
438-912 (432) 
636016 (626) 
483-616 (476) 
681:736 (671) 
892:048. (878) 
802°640 (790) 
837-184 (824) 
553720 (545) 
392176 (386) 
458-216 (451) 
221488 (218) 
296-672, (292) 
143:250 (141) 
325°120 (320) 
300736 (296) 
954-024 (939) 
876808 (863) 
1259-840 (1,240) 
1,398-016 (1,376) 


Turmeric 

(4) 

- 
701-049 (690) 
638048 (628). 
670560 (660) 
674-608 (663) 
695-960 (685) 
642-112 (632) 
30-480 (30) 
30°480 (30) 
30°480 (30) 
32512 (32) 
30:480 (30) 
30-480 (30) 
67:056 (66) 
44-704 (44) 
33-528 (33) 
28-448 (28) 
26-416 (26) 
27-432 (27) 
1016 (1) 


Br 
me 


*Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tonnes. 
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CONDIMENTS Tahail Year 


AND 
Spyces. () (2) 


— ——_—— wauee a 


(Figuresin metric tonnes*) 


Chillis Turmeric 


B) (4) 


Gadhchirolj—contd. | 1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 


963168 (948) 1ole =) 
972:3]2 (957) 

1,090°168 (1,073) = 
991-616 (976) 1-016 (1) 


Sironcha »| 1956-47 ., th 186:944 (184) 6 
1957-58, | 130048 (128) 

1958-59, es 154-432 (152) 4064 (4) 

1959-60) 6. yes 19-304 (19) 3-048 (3) 

1960-61 2, - 157480 (155) 

I 247-904 (244) 

217:424 (214) 

\ 


223-520 (220) 


3-048 (3) 
1961-62 4-064 (4) 
1962-63 1, 24 


1963-64 4, ys 6096 (6) 


1957-58 
1958-59 é be 
258-064 (254) | 71120 (7) 
1,017-016 (1,001) | 

1,121-664 (1,104) 2-032 (2) 
1,058-672 (1,042) 

1,059-688 (1,043) 2-032 (2) 


1959-60 
1960-6] 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 


District Total «| 1956-57 4,396:232 (4,327) 


Rajura,, 1956-57 
| 
1957-58, 3 3,382264 (3,329) 
1958-59... | 4,186-936 (4,121)| 802640 (790) 
1959-60 .. .-| 3,427-984 (3,374) 724-408 (7713) 
1960-61...) 4604512 (4,532)| 738632 (727) 
1961-62 4,700-016 (4,626)| 740-664 (729) 
1962-63 5,304:536 (5,221)|  752°856 (741) 


1963-64 5,388°864 (5,304) 709-168 (698) 


* Figures in brackets indicate outturn in tonnes. 
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The cultivation of chilli is concentrated in Warora and Rajura 
tahsils. The crop is very popular duc to its pungency. It can be 
grown on a variety of soils and under a wide range of climatic 
conditions, Hewever, loamy and black soils are best suited for 
successful cultivatior. Well manured lateric soils also yield good 
results. The chilli crop is usually grown in kharif season as a 
single crop. Often it can be grown as a subordinate crop to the 
other garden crops, 


The secdlings are first raised in a nursery and when they are 
about 8 to 10 inches high, they are transplanted in the field 
which is kept thoroughly cultivated and well-manured. This 
transplantation is done after the monsconi' sets in. The distance 
between the two plants and that between the two rows is abou two 
feet. When the p’ants are well-established the soil is gently 
unearthed. A little quantity of manure, ash, etc., is applied to 
every plant. Under normal conditions, after about three months 
from planting. the first few frujts are formed. The fruits are 
picked for another three to four months, with the interval of 
about ten to fifteen days. Both, green as well as red chillis are 
harvested. Lavangi and bhivapuri_are the common varieties 
produced in the district. 


The fibres in the district include mostly cotton and sann-hemp. 
Sann-hemp is grown throughout the district, while the cultiva- 
tion of cotton is concentrated in Warora, Rajura and Chandra- 
pur tahsils. Ambadi is another fibre crop which, however, occu- 
ee a very negligible area in the district. The tables given 
relow give tahsil-wise area under fibres and their outturn during 
the period between 1956-57-and 1963-64. 
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Of the three cotton producing tahsils in the district Warora 
stands first, where in 1963-64 alone, cotton was grown over an 
area of 16346.481 hectares (40,393 acres), In the Chandrapur 
tahsil in the same year, cotton occupied only 549.968 hectares’ 
(1,359 acres). Next to Warora, the highest acreage under cotton 
was in Rajura  tahsil 12407.673 hectares (30,660 acres). Cotton 
forms the most important cash crop of these tahsils. 


Cotton grows best in deep black and medium and lighter type 
of soils which arc well drained. It requires moderate rainfall 
ranging between 508 and 762 mm: (20 and 30 inches). Its tillage 
censists of a ploughing and two or three heavy harrowings prior 
to monsoon. Farmyard manure and other fertilisers are also 
applied. The sowing is donc between June and July when there 
is sufficient moisture due to the monsoon. ‘The spacing 
between the two rows varies from 1'4 to 3 fect and that 
between two plants about a foot. One or two hand weedings 
are done. 


Generally early varictics-are grown, in the district. Their 
flowering starts mostly by the end of August. or in the beginning 
of September. The balls open towards the end of October and 
kapas is picked during November-December. In all, three to 
four successive pickings are done with an interval of 15 days. 
The cotton is then put on regulated markets. After cotton, 
kharif jowar mostly grown mixed with udid is produced. 
During the third year jsome oil-seeds or other . cereals are 
cultivated. The pests and discases which affect this crop are 
described under the section ‘pests’ and diseases”, in this 
chapter. 


Sann-hemp is grown all over the district. However, it is 
mainly cultivated in Rajura, Warora and Chandrapur tahsils. 
In 1963-64, in Rajura tahsil, sann-hemp was grown over an area 
of 227.433 hectares (562 acres). The other two tahsils together 
covered an area of 87.412 hectares (216 acres) during the same 
year. The crop is usually grown in tracts having moderate rain- 
fall and in soils of various types such as clayey Joams, black and 
lateritic. It is generally grown in kharif season. Sann-hemp is 
cultivated for the production of fibre and also as a green manure 
crop. When it is grown for fibre, it is sown after the first heavy 
showers of monsoon. The crop grows very fast and thereby 
suppresscs the growth of weeds, It becomes ready for harvest 
after about four and a half months. The stalks are cut close to 
the ground at the time of pod setting and exposed to the sun for 
about a week when its leaves are stripped off. The stalks are 
then tied into small bundles and placed in water until the bark 
is well retted. The stalks are then taken out and the bark js 
peeled off in long strips, which are beaten on the stone and 
washed in water to obtain fibre, 
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Mango and orange are the only important fruits grown in the CHAPTER 4. 
district. Although mango trees are found all over the district, 4 sricutture 
its cultivation is concentrated in Gadhchiroli, Chandrapur and and 
Sironcha tahsils. Oranges are mainly grown in Brahmapuri *Tigation. 
tahsil. Guavas occupy a negligible area. In 1961-62 guavas FRUITS. 
were grown over an area of 23.472 hectares (58 acres) only. The 


following table gives tahsil-wise area under fruits in the district 
from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 
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Mango being a deep rooted crop. requires deep and well CHAPTER 4. 
drained soils. It theives best on alluvial soil. Mango is an agriculture 


evergreen trce and is adaptable to a very wide range of climate. 
However, scvere cold, cloudy weather and rains at the time of 
flowering are detrimental. In 1961-62. mango cultivation occu- 
pied 577.487 heevares (1,427 acres) in the district of which 
Gadhchiroli tahsil occupied 237.550 hectares (587 acres) and 
Rajura only 0.809 hectares (2 acres). 


For cultivating mango trees, either the seedlings are grown or 
for better variety the grafting method is followed. A pit of the 
size of 3’x3 is dug keeping a distance of about 12.192 m, 
(40 feet) between two plants in the case of a mango garden, 
The pit is filled up with good soil and farm yard manure. If the 
grafted secdling is planted, the bud joint is always kept above 
the surface. The planting is generally done in the beginning of 
monsoon. Fencing and regular watering for about three years 
after plantation is necessary. Rayval, pairi and nilam are the 
varieties grown in the district. The trees bear fruits five to 
seven years after plantation. Usually tree starts flowering in 
January-February. The fruits take about three and a half 
months to ripen. Matured fruits are picked up and exposed to 
air for sometime and then are ripened by being kept in straw. 
Generally the ripe mangoes change their colour from green to 
reddish yellow. The season of the ripe mangoes is extended till 
the end of May. Pickle, gulamba, and amboshi are prepared 
from green mangoes while mango. juice, ambras is the popular 
dish prepared from the ripe mango. 


Orange is another {important fruit crop grown mostly in 
Brahmapuri, Warora and Chanda tabsils in the district. Its 
cultivation is, however, limited..to_a small area. Nowadays 
various agriculturists bring seedlings from Nagpur which stands 
above all in cultivating the finest variety popularly known as 
Nagpur santra. The crop gives best result if grown in loose, 
loamy and well-drained soils and in the area having dry and hot 
climate. The seedlings of jamburi are raised for about a year, 
in the nursery beds and budded in the fair weather after trans- 
planting in rows in the nursery. When the buds are establish- 
ed, implantation is carried out -in pits generally of the size of 
393.290 cubic centimetres (2 cubic feet). The distance between 
the two plants on all sides varies from 4.572 to 6.096 m. (15 to 
20 feet). The pits are to be filled up with good soil and farm 
yard manure. It requires regular watering after ten days. The 
orange tree starts bearing after about four years and yields fruit 
for another twenty years. The fruit is very well used as dessert, 
or table fruit and also for its delicious juice. 


Brinjal, onion and sweet potato are the important vegetables 
grown in the district. Their cultivation is concentrated in 
Brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils. The minor vegetables 
include tomato, bHhendi and cabbage. The table given below 
gives tahsil-wisc area under vegetables from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 
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Vange or brinjal is one of the most important green vegetables CHAPTER 4, 
grown in the district. In 1961-62 it occupied an area of 337.103 Agricul 
hectares (833 acres) in the district. It gives best results if grown aaa 
on medium brown and deep soil. First, seeds are sown in a E*rigation. 
nursery and are transplanted after about .four to five weeks, VEGRTABLES 
Though sometimes brinjal crop is cultivated as a kharif crop, it _Brinjal. 
1s mostly produced after the monsoon is over. - When grown as 
kharif crop sowing of seeds is done in August and in rabi season 
the sowing is done in February. The land is well ploughed and 
harrowed and made into beds or ridges and furrows. The  dis- 
tance kept round a plant varies between two and three feet. 

Farm yard manure is also applied. Irrigation is given imme- 
diately after the transplanting. Further irrigation is given 
regularly at an interval of about ten days. 


The brinjal plant. starts bearing fruit three months after 
transplantation and the harvesting takes another three -months, 
The popular varieties found in the district are round or a little 
long purple and reddish white variety. The fruit is extensively 
used as vegetable. 


Onion is the next important crop~grown in the district. The Onion. 
onion bulbs and its young leaves are used as vegetables, especially 
the bulbs are extensively used in various dishes. The crop can 
be grown on a variety of soils such as rich, sandy or medium 
black and black clayey loams. Heavy rainfall is detrimental to 
its growth. The land is well harrowed and made into ridges and 
beds. The seeds are first sown in nursery beds sometime in 
‘October-November and are transplanted after about four weeks. 
Prior to transplanting, the beds are irrigated. The seedlings are 
then transplanted at a distance of four to five inches in rows and 
about ten inches apart. Irrigation. is given regularly after 
every 8 to 10 days. The crop’ becomes mature within three 
months after transplanting and the bulbs are gently lifted with 
the help of a light small spade. 


Sweet potato, is grown all over the district except Rajura Sweet potato. 
tahsil. In 1961-62, it occupied an area of 126.262 hectares 
(312 acres). The crop can be grown on a variety of soils such as 
light sandy, loamy as well as well-drained or medium deep type. 
The crop is generally produced in rabi season. The land is first 
well ploughed and harrowed and made into ridges and furrows. 
The crop is then propagated by cuttings having about three 
nodes of the old vines. These cuttings are planted on both sides 
of the ridges. Regular irrigations are given. Sweet potato, 
matures within a period of about five months. Red and white 
are the two varieties of the crop. The tubers are eaten raw, 
roasted, or boiled, and form a favourite dish on fast days. The 
vines are fed to cattle. 


Since long, agriculture in the district is dependent on the Lrve-srocx. 
draught animals which mainly consist of plough bullocks and 
he-buffaloes. There is no special breed of cattle in the district. 
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The introduction of special breeds like gaolao is a recent develop- 
ment started during the last fifteen years. In the first quarter of 
the twentieth century the cattle-wealth of the district was far 
from satisfactory. During that period the breed of cattle found 
in the district was small and poor. In the forests where plenty 
of grazing facilities were available breeding for sale in the 
neighbouring districts was carried on extensively. | However, 
there was no selection and immature bulls were allowed to stay 
with the herds. The castration which was usually effected very 
late by Mangs and Gonds, was carried out with cruel methods 
such as by pounding with a_ stone. The fee generally charged 
by the Gonds and Mangs was an anna or two or a free meal. In 
1902, an annual grant of Rs. 300 was sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment to be disbursed in prizes to cattle-breeders at the Mahakali 
fair which is still held annually at Chanda. The intention was 
to encourage the people to adopt more systematic selection and 
early castration. But all such efforts then met with little success. 
Subsequently the grant was also withdrawn. 


The plough cattle of the district were then broadly classified 
into two groups viz., (l)-the mahurpatti group and (2) the 
Telangpatti group. The former were good-sized and__ strongly 
built and were suitable for work in the open fields of the jowar 
growing country. They were found in great numbers in Warora 
tahsil. A pair of good plough bullocks of this breed used to cost 
from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 and a good cow from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50. 
The Telangpatti breed, on the other hand, was of much smaller 
build and was usually resérved for rice cultivation. The cost of 
a pair of good bullocks of this breed ranged from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 125, while the cost of a cow varied between Rs. 10 and Rs. 30. 
The life of an ordinary pair of plough bullocks was about 10 to 
12 years in the open-field country, but in the rice fields the usual 
duration of life was only about five years. 


The grazing facilities in the areas covered by forests were 
satisfactory. “Plough cattle”, writes Mr. Hemingway “are as 
a rule well fed and tended; in the rice tracts there is excellent 
grazing, and cattle are well fed the whole year round; in the 
open tracts also with one exception, there seems no lack of good 
fodder ; all the period that the cattle are working they are fed 
with bhusa and the husks from the threshing-floor. During the 
hot weather, the cattle are kept out in the fields at the mandwas 
that tenants construct on their holdings and where they them- 
selves live during the hot weather. The karbi of juari is an 
invaluable cattle food in these tracts; and the surplus that 
tenants do not require for their own cattle finds a ready sale in 
the local bazar. The one exception above referred to is the open 
tract at the bend of the Wainganga north of Bramhapuri, where 
the cropping is very close indeed; there is practically no waste 
land in, the village, and cattle appear to be muzzled when loose 
until the month of April, when there is little for them to find in 
the fields. In this tract, tenants are content with the very 
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thinnest anc oldest cattle that they can procure; they seem CHAPTER 4, 


perfectly happy if they get a full season’s work out of their pair, Agricultu = 

before the latter expire, and new cattle . of equally little value and 

take their place. ” Irrigation. 
LIVE-sTOCK, 


In Warora and Brahmapuri well-to-do malguzars and tenants 
used to feed salt to their cattle five times a year; the amount 
given was one or one and a half chittacks at a time to plough 
cattle, and half a chittack to other cattle. The practice of feed- 
ing salt to cattle was more or less common in the district. 


Cows were kept for the sake of milk, ghee and also for manure. 
In the eastern half of the district, almost uel village had large 
herds of cows and other cattle, They were also kept for breed- 
ing purposes. In the zamindari and wild ,tracts, the Sao Teli 
and Gonds were in the habit of ploughing the fields with cows. 


In the interior parts buffaloes were freely used in cultivation. 
Generally they were used in rice cultivation to drag the khirli 
or sledge and the phan or harrow. In the Wainganga valley, the 
zamindaris and the villages around the Chandrapur town buffa- 
loes were extensively kept.for the _.sake of ghee. Many of the 
buffaloes were brought from Wardha. In Sironcha tahsil a fine 
breed of buffaloes was produced and exported to Nellore in 
Madras. The price of a male buffalo varied between Rs. 15 and 
Rs. 16 and that of a she-buffalo Rs, 30 and Rs. 50. 


Horses and ponies were very few in number and poor in 
quality. The malguzars and other persons of note used to travel 
in rengis drawn by bullocks. 


‘Large flocks of goats and sheep were reared in the district. 
The sheep were generally kept by Dhangars and Kuramwars for 
the sake of wool, while goats were designed chiefly for food. 
Both goats and sheep were then valued for the sake of their 
manure. The price of a goat was Rs, 4 or Rs. 5 and of sheep 
Rs. 2. In Sironcha there was a special breed of sheep known as 
dhor mundi or the Godavari sheep. 


In 1906-07 the most important cattle markets of the district 
were held at Warora, Madheri, Chimur Jambulghata, Bhandak, 
Nawargaon, Gangalwadi, Chandrapur, Rajgarh, Dabha, Kung- 
hada-Talodhi and. Nandgaon. The cattle were brought from the 
big Wun fair to the annual Mahakali fair at Chandrapur. In 
Sironcha tahsil also some cattle were brought to the weekly 
bazar at Asaralli. 


The total number of agricultural stock during 1906-07 was 
returned as shown below: — 


Bulls and bullocks bee 204,712 
Cows 28 261,936 
He-buffaloes «ws 22,654 
She-buffaloes ae 77,692 


Young-stock ive 172,534 
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Sheep os 43,111 
Goats ois 96,220 
Horses and ponies fe 988 
Mules ie ] 
Donkeys uk 169 


Among the cattle diseases sad and tadak phansi (anthrax) 
pai khuri and tondi khuri (foot-and-mouth disease), mata (rinder- 
pest) and dukria. or ghatsarap (haemorrhagic septicaemia) affect- 
ed the cattle most and very often caused heavy losses. 


After Independence and especially after the introduction of 
the community development programme the live-stock in the 
district is being improved, as a result of the spread of animal 
husbandry activities. In the district today there are 14 full- 
fledged veterinary dispensaries. In addition, there are 38 veteri- 
nary aid centres. The veterinary officers, extension officers for 
animal husbandry and the stockmen carry out the work of treat 
ing animals, of castrating of scrub bulls and of preventive vacci- 
nations against contagious.-diseases. Besides, they execute various 
schemes and disseminate technical: information regarding the 
animal husbandry. 


Among the various schemes for the development of live-stock, 
maintenance of breeding farm is an important one. A cattle 
breeding farm is established at) Chandrapur where animals of 
gaolao breed are maintained. Besides. this there are four supple- 
mentary cattle breeding centres in the district located at Aheri, 
Brahmapuri, Gondipipri and Shindewahi. In the first two 
centres, established in 1957-58, 10 bulls and 53 cows of gaolao 
breed are kept, whereas in ithe “last two, started in 1964-65, 
6 bulls and 55 cows are maintained. 


In order to protect the old cattle, a gosadan is opened at 
Somnath near Mul and about 900 acres. of forest land is attach- 
ed to it fer grazing and cultivation of grass. 


There is one full-fledged artificial insemination centre at 
Chandrapur with three sub-centres at Bhadrawati, Mul, and 
Gadhchiroli. At these centres 647 inseminations were carried 
out and 143 calves were reared. 


There are at present twenty cattle markets, out of which near- 
ly sixteen are regular weekly markets. The prices at these 
markets vary from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 for a gaolao bull, Rs. 200 
to Rs. 500 for a gaolao milch cow, and from Rs. 400 to Rs. 800 
for a berari milch she-buffalo. The non-descript bullocks fetch 
on an average a price from Rs. 200 to Rs. 400, 


A tahsilwise live-stock population as per 1961 Census is given . 
in the following table: 
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Poultry farming, which provides a subsidiary occupation to 
the cultivators and others is carried on on a small scale in the 
district. Most of the poultry birds kept in the district are of 
deshi and non-descript variety. However, the zilla parishad, the 
panchayat samitis and the animal husbandry department have 
taken a joint move to upgrade deshi hens by supplying improv- 
ed pure-breeds like White Leghorn and Rhode Island Red at 
concessional rates and also by giving financial assistance in the 
form of loans and subsidies. There is neither a poultry experi- 
mental farm nor a poultry rescarch station in the district. How- 
ever demonstration and propaganda work is carried on through 
exhibitions and kisan melas. In 1964-65 three such exhibitions 
were organised. Besides, there are three poultry centres located 
at Chandrapur, Mul and Bhadrawati, respectively. The total 
annual income from these centres in 1964-65 amounted to 
Rs. 606. Training in poultry keeping is imparted to the culti- 
vators. In 1964-65 loans to the tune of Rs. 5,223 and the poultry 
subsidy amounting to Rs. 3,094 were disbursed to the poultry 
breeders. 


Besides the three poultry centres, the intensive poultry develop- 
ment scheme and the » crash programme schemes were under- 
taken in six and three panchayat samitis respectively. Similarly 
in 1964-65, 4,444 birds were distributed to the cultivators at 
concessional rates. 982 hatching eggs were also supplied. 
Fifteen persons in the district own poultry farms with more than 
fifty pure-bred birds. Prophylactic vaccinations against Raniket 
and Fowl Pox diseases are carried out by the veterinary officers 
and stockmen. 


The cattle in the district constitutes about 48.14 per cent of 
the total live-stock while the buffaloes form only 5.7 per cent. 
Thus the buffalo. population, which is the main source of milk, 
forms but a small portion of the total live-stock population. The 


tahsilwise distribution of cows and female buffaloes is given in 
the following table. 
TABLE No, 26. 
Taust-wist DisrripuTION oF Cows AND SHE-BUFFALOES IN 
Cuanprapur District, 1961 
Cows Female buffaloes 
over three years over three years 
Tahsil a —_ 
In Dry Young In Dry Young 
milk stock milk stock 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Chandrapur 15,407 | 21,108 | 40,547 | 4,768 | 4,042 | 10,467. 
Warora 18,980 25,557 51,361 3,003 3,429 7,816 
Brahmapuri 9,796 18,456 32,672 2,692 1,870 5,735 
Gadhchiroli 20,021 37,149 72,147 2,456 2,675 6,769 
Sironcha Pe 9,436 21,642 43,082 933 1,848 3,288 
Rajura we 5,499 13,769 16,599 1,657 2,889 3,814 
Total 79,139 137,681 256,408 | 15,509 | 16,753 | 37,889 
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The above table shows that about 60 per cent of the cattle are 
reared in tribal tahsils of Gadhchiroli, Sironcha, Rajura and 
Brahmapuri while only 40 per cent of cattle are found in Chandra- 
pur and Warora tahsils. similary the table also shows that the 
ratio of milch to dry animals is nearly 1:2 while that of buffaloes 
itis 1:1. 


There is no special breed of cattle in the district. The cows 
are nondescript, dwarf with average. daily milk yield of two 
litres. Buffaloes belong to typical Nagpur breed characterised 
by its long tapering horns. ‘\bese animals are very hardy. The 
average milk yield of these animals comes to about four litres a 
day. In most of the cases, cows are not milked. Farmers in 
Chandrapur and Warora tahsils utilize a portion of cow milk for 
their own consumption. In tribal areas on the other hand the 
practice of allowing the calves to suck their mothers is common. 
fhe tribals do not milk their cows. Even though the cattle 
wealth is immense in the tribal areas, no adequate use is made 
of milch cattle by the tribals. 


The activities of milk collection from the villages are restricted 
to areas nearabout Chandrapur, the district place and Ballarshah 
an industrial town in the district, Most ot the villages which 
supply milk to Chandrapur town are situated within a radius of 
five miles. Vadgaon, Padoli, Lohara, Morva, Nandgaon, Datala 
are among a few villages which supply milk to Chandrapur. In 
the villages located on the bank ot Wardha river and situated 
far away from Chandrapur town the villagers convert milk into 
butter and ghee and market these products in Chandrapur town 
on bazar days. In general.there is. scarcity of milk and the 
villages indicated above are not able to meet the requirement of 
Chandrapur town. The price)of milk varies from 87 paise to 
Rs. 1.25 paise per path (one paili=1.25 kg. approx.) while that of 
butter and ghee varies from Rs. 6 to 7 per kg. and from Rs. 10 
to 12 per kg. respectively. 


The villages Visapur, Bamni, Dahari, Lavani supply milk to 
Ballarshah town. In these villages particularly there are 
ample facilities for grazing. Dry fodder is also available in 
ample quantity. Feeding cattle on cottonseed and cotton-seed 
cakes is common. This has definitely improved the milk yield. 
Mainly milk of buffaloes is sold in Ballarshah town and the price 
varies from 80 paise to Rs. 1.25 per pail. Daily 400 to 600 litres 
of milk is sold in Ballarshah town even in summer; the sales go 
well over 1,000 to 1,200 litres, in winter, Due to the heavy demand 
for milk, milk products are not prepared by the village people 
staying nearby. In case of the villages of Palasgaon, Rajura, 
Karmana, Ambaoli, Kotti, Tinni, which are located far away 
from the town usually the villagers convert milk into ghee and 
sell it in the town at the rate varying from Rs. 8 to 10 per kg. 
The existing conditions indicate an ample scope for the develop- 
ment of dairy industry in the vicinity of Ballarshah town. 
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According to the agricultural returns for 1906-07, the total 
area under irrigation in the district amounted to 50,109.434 hec- 
tares (1,23,823 acres) of which 47,914.822 hectares (1,18,400 acres) 
were irrigated from tanks. Prior to the famine of 1900, the area 
under irrigation varied from 60,702.900 to 64,149.760 hectares 
(1,50,000 to 1,60,000 acres), but that famine threw a vast quantity 
of land under insufficiently stable irrigation out of cultivation. 
Since 1902, however, when the irrigated area stood at less than 
44,515.460 hectares (1,10,000 acres) there was.a fairly steady reco- 
very and more area was brought under irrigation. 


The chief sources of irrigation were the large lakes usually 
known as tanks, and the ponds known as boris. In 1906-07, 
there were about 1,500 large tanks and some 4,000 boris in the 
district. The best tanks in the district were usually found at the 
base of the hills in the Garbori pargana, and in the adjoining 
tracts of the Chandrapur and Warora tahsils ; Ghot, Rajgarh and 
Amgaon had also several very fine tanks, In Garbori almost 
every village had a large high level tank capable of irrigating 
an area up to 121.406 hectares_..(300 acres) and this pargana at 
that time was so studded,with these-reservoirs that it was called 
the ‘Lake District’ of Chandrapur. As far as irrigation was 
concerned Gunjewahi was the best protected pargana, Mul, 
Keljhai, Talodhi, Garbori, Ghot and Wairagarh following in 
that order. Almost all the tanks in the district except those in 
Sironcha tahsil were fully utilised for irrigation purposes. Most 
of them were built during the reign of Gond kings who, under 
the system, of tukum grants, allowed cach builder of a tank to 
hold the land irrigated by that tank rent-free for a term of years. 
The Sironcha tahsil once had a number of good tanks, but most 
of them were neglected and ultimately became useless for irriga: 
tion purpose, 


Most of the tanks in the district were constructed by the 
Kohlis, a caste apparently of Dravidian origin and parhaps akin 
to the Maria Gonds. As the builders of tanks the Kohlis were 
then without equals in the district. Although they succeeded in 
irrigating land from those tanks they could not make provisions 
of good waste weirs. However, in those days the Kohli malguzars 
were more alert than the Brahman malguzars in keeping their 
tanks in effective working order and good cultivators of rice and 
cane. The Kohlis also exhibited a wonderful skill in arranging 
distributive channels and taking out levels. But it was somewhat 
curious that only a small portion of the men who had unparalleled 
proficiency in the construction of the tanks were rewarded with 
privileged tenure. 


Wells formed the next important sources of irrigation. In 
1906-07, the area irrigated from wells-amounted to 737.742 hec- 
tares (1,823 acres), The chief among the crops irrigated was the 
motasthal sugarcane crop. The ieatee mot worked by bullocks, 
the pole-lift and the hand-lift were the chief means employed for 
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raising water from wells. Sironcha tahsil was particularly the CHAPTER 4, 
home of this type of irrigation. Agriculture 


The remaining area of 1,456.870 hectares (3,600 acres) in the Weaeanen: 
district was irrigated by gata cultivation and perennial springs. 
The gata system of cultivation was mostly prevalent in Brahma- 
puri areas. Mr. Hemingway’s description of the system runs 
thus: “In the riverain groups of the Brahmapuri tahsil the 
cultivated lands contain heavy kanhar or bersi kanhar soil; a 
very large proportion of this is embanked, and in normal years 
grows both kharif and rabi crops. The kharif crop is invariably 
light rice, generally sown broadcast ; this is reaped in October, 
and the fields are again ploughed and cropped with gram, linseed 
and rabi pulses ; occasionally wheat is the second crop. This 
system is quite distinct from the ordinary double-cropping, when 
pulses are sown as a catch-crop after rice; here, the hight rice is 
a “catch” crop, and the second harvest is the more important ; 
but the profits from the cultivation are high, because the outturn 
of the rice is heavy, and the expenses of transplantation are 
saved.” 


IRRIGATION. 


The gata system of cultivation peculiar to the zamindaris, 
however, differs in details from the one described above. Its 
description' runs thus: “The essential condition of this is a 
small valley with gently sloping sides and watered by a stream. 
Substantial timber dams are built across the stream at intervals 
during the hot weather, and are continued on either wing by 
embankments of earth until they almost but not quite merge into 
the rising sides of the valley. A series of perhaps twenty such 
gatas may be constructed one below the other. When the rains 
come, a large shallow basin of water is dammed up above each 
gata, superfluous water being passed on to those below it by the 
escape passages left at the end of either wing or else casting over 
the top of the dam. Rice is planted in the shallow water thus 
held up, the irrigated area thus being above, not below, the dam.” 


The perennial springs were eagerly seized upon by the Maria 
and guided in to small reservoirs for the purposes of his favourite 
jhilan cultivation. The Sironcha tahsil, including the Ahiri 
zamindari, and the vicinity of the Mul hills were the chief 
localities in which these perennial springs occurred. 


The active history of Government enterprise in irrigation State 
commenced, in respect of the district, with the inquiries made in tigation. 
1901-02 by the Irrigation Commission. In May 1902 the irriga- 
tion circle was formed and Chandrapur was then included in the 
Wainganga Independent Executive Charge having its head- 
quarters at Nagpur. Tanks at Tekri and Saighata were 
immediately taken in hand as small contract test-works for local 
labour, and drew well. The big Asola-Mendha scheme for which 
the original estimate was 4.81 lakhs was sanctioned by the then 
Government of India and put in hand shortly afterwards. In 


3. Central Provinces District Gaxetteérs, Chanda District, Vol. A, 1909, pp. 170-71. 
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September 1903, owing to the increasing burden of work, the 
South Wainganga Independent Sub-Division was formed and put 
in charge of an Assistant Engineer with headquarters at Chandra- 
pur, but the charge continued to grow in importance and in 
December 1905 it was constituted as a separate division under 
the name of the Mul Irrigation Division. 


In the beginning the irrigation was confined to tank work. 
The progress on major works was then impeded by scarcity of 
labour, particularly after the commencement of construction 
operations on the Gondia-Chandrapur Railway, and also by the 
difficulty of securing contractors who would carry out the work 
satisfactorily. The attention was, therefore, concentrated on the 
Asola-Mendha project. The revised estimate. of this project 
amounted to Rs, 10.38 lakhs, and up to the end of February 1908 
work of the value of Rs. 3.16 lakhs had been completed. It was 
calculated that the tank when completed would irrigate an area 
of 8,093.720 hectares (20,000 acres), and command an area of 
16,187.440 hectares (40,000 acres), the water spread area would be 
18.907 km? (7.3 sq. miles) and would submerge seven villages, 
while the distributaries would extend the whole length of the 
doab between the Wainganga and Andhari rivers. The only 
other major works were Ghorajhati and Khairi. Ghorajhari was 
expected to cost Rs. 8.33 lakhs, to irrigate 10,521,836 hectares 
(26,000 acres}, and command 16,066.034 hectares (39,700 acres). 
Till 1909 the work of the value of Rs. 1.15 lakhs was completed. 
Khairi was a smaller work costing about Rs. 1.17 lakhs. It was 
expected to irrigate 809.372; hectares (2,000 acres) and command 
1,031.949 hectares (2,550 acres), Up to the end of February 1908, 
Rs. 15,700 were spent on this work. The other major projects 
which were under preparation or revision during 1908-09 were 
Naleshwar, Katwan, Bhainskbandi, Kasarla, Bunder, Metapar, 
and Mohali Mokasa. The estimates for Naleshwar and Katwan 
were Rs, 5.62 lakhs and Rs. 1.24 lakhs, respectively ; the former was 
to protect 3,035.145 hectares (7,500 acres) and the latter 335.380 
hectares (830 acres). 


Minor tank works were also undertaken either at the entire 
cost of Government or clse on what is known as the grant-in-aid 
system. This system was devised by the Hon’ble Mr. Craddock, 
then Commissioner of the Nagpur Division. Under this system, 
half the cost of a tank in a malguzari village was to be borne by 
Government, and half by the malguzar, or by the malguzar and 
tenants jointly ; the part of the cost not borne by Government 
was to be advanced as a loan recoverable in small instalments. 
Six tanks were completed under this system till 1909. They 
were Mangrur (Rs. 8,500)', Saighata (Rs. 2,000}, Meha (Rs. 1,700), 
Chichli (Rs. 1,400), Chargaon (Rs. 1,000) _ and Saoli (Rs. 800). 
Of the minor works then undertaken wholly by the State the 
following were completed: Pauna (Rs. 5,800), Mahabara 


t, The figures in brackets indicate the tatal cost of each tank, 
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(Rs. 8,600), Ghorpeth (Rs. 5,400), Junona (Rs. 14,600), Janala 
(Rs, 5,500), Tekri (Rs. 3,250) and Kunghada (Rs. 4,700). The last 
named was a particularly successful tank. The water dues 
amounting to Rs. 1,453 were recovered for the year 1904-05 from 
335.889 hectares (830 acres) irrigated by it, and in 1905-06, no less 
than 388.498 hectares (960 acres) of rice representing a full 
assessable revenue of Rs. 1,808 were recovered. Other minor 
irrigation works such as Kachapar (Rs. 9,500), Maregaon 
(Rs. 14,000), Paunpar (Rs. 33,600),, Rudrapur (Rs. 16,000), and 
Itoli (Rs. 7,000) were practically completed at the end of the 
irrigation year 1906-07. The total area which all these works, 
both grant-in-aid and State, as also those completed and those 
under construction, were expected to irrigate was 3,042,429 hec- 
tares (7,518 acres}. By the end of that year the total expenditure 
of the State on the construction of minor irrigation works in the 
district since the inception of the irrigation programme amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,17,650. This expenditure was distributed thus: 
contributions to grant-in-aid tanks Rs. 5,100, expenditure on 
State minor works in rayatwari villages Rs. 59,843, on State minor 
works in malguzari villages Rs/-$0,280, and on repairs-to tanks 
Rs. 2,427. 


The area irrigated from State minor works amounted to 
151.352 hectares (374 acres) in 1904-05, and it gradually increased 
to 453.248 hectares (1,120 acres) in 1905-06, and to 687.157 hec- 
tares (1,698 acres) in 1906-07. A sum of Rs. 1,976 was asséssed 
as water dues in 1905-06 and the whole amount was recovered in 
that or the following year, In 1906-07 Rs. 2,949 were assessed as 
water dues, but only Rs. 70 of the current demand were collect- 
ed. Water was in many cases granted free. The water-rates at 
which the crops were then assessed in the district were Rs. 7 per 
acre for sugarcane, Rs. 2 for garden crops, and from Re. | to 
Rs. 1.12 for field crops. The amount of irrigation done from 
grant-in-aid tanks, however, fell from 696.060 hectares (1,720 
acres) in 1904-05: to 230.671 hectares (570 acres) and 124.643 hec- 
tares (308 acres) in the two subsequent years. 


The irrigation works which were in operation in 1960-61 num- 
bered 22. Of these works 15 works are the same (either with 
some modifications or repairs) which were completed during the 
period between 1902 and 1909. As per the irrigation adminis- 
tration report for the year 1960-61, three works viz., Nimbala 
tank, Sitaram Peth Bandhara and Dina Nadi project were under 
construction. 


The irrigation works at present in the district include major 
irrigation works, medium irrigation works and minor irrigation 
works, The only major irrigation work in the district is Dina 
Nadi Project. Now (1966) there was no medium irrigation 
scheme under execution in the district. There are, however, 
three existing medium irrigation tanks. These tanks have been 
constructed during the pre-plan period and have irrigation 
potential of more than 4,000 acres. 
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The site of the major project under execution viz., Dina Nadi 
Project is near the village Regadi in Gadhchiroli tahsil. The 
project, as administratively approved for Rs. 226.91 lakhs, 
envisages construction of a 21.031 m. (69 feet) high earthen dam 
across Dina ‘river and Koka nalla near the village Regadi. The 
project has a culturable command of 12,488.610 hectares (30.860 
acres) of which an area of 12,342.923 hectares (30,500 acres) of 
mixed crop-pattern has been proposed to be irrigated by the pro- 
ject. The net capacity of the Dina lake would be 1,976 M. cft. 
whereas the gross capacity would be 2,160 M. cft. Only one 
canal taking off directly from the reservoir is proposed, which 
would be 32.187 km. (20 miles) in length, serving 45 villages of 
the Gadhchiroli tahsil. The construction work of the dam is 
yet to start. 


There are three medium and twelve minor irrigation tanks in 
Operation, and as against the 19,128.698 hectares (47,268 acres) of 
the irrigation potential created under these State tanks, 
18,452,872 hectares (45,598 acres) were irrigated in 1964-65. The 
following table gives details about these tanks:—-- , 

TABLE, No...27 
STATEMENT GIVING INFORMATION ABOUT THE Stare TANKS IN 
THE District, 1964-65. 


Ni os 


Irrigation Area irrigated during 
Tank Tahsil Potential 1964-65 
(in (in hectares)* 
hectares) * 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Medium Tanks. Kharif Rabi 
Asolamendha ..| Brahmapuri.. .. 9,914-807 8,382:666 245 644 
; . (24,500) (20,714) (607) 
Ghorazheri a Do. es 3,844-517 4,445-880 179-276 
(9,500) (10,986) (443) 
Naleshwar .. Ws Do. rae 1,687-541 1,903-643 7-284 
. (4,170) (4,704) (18) 
Minor Tanks. 
Kuserla a ..| Brahmapuri ss, , 485-623 424-13] 63-940 
(1,200) (1,048) (158) 
Khairee ne We Do. as 829-606 382-428 
(2,050) (945) 
Gadmoushi .. as Do. ‘ 352-077 413-994 1-214 
(870) (1,023 (3) 
Pawanpar “ ae Do, ee 283-280 198-70 26:709 
(700) (491) (66) 
Chindhi ti ays Do. ee 178-062 197-891 16592 
(440) (489) (4D 
Malegaon... ws Da, bs 114-526 95-910 4:047 
au (283) (237) (10) 
Kunghara., «.| Gadhchiroli .. 586:795 634-548 16-187 
(4,450) (1,568) (40) 
Rudrapur.. ..| Chandrapur... 169-968 71:225 2-833 
(420) (176) (7) 
Junala an ae Do. x 212-460 250-500 54-633 
: (525) (619) (135) 
Junnona es oe Do, ta 131-523 104-004 55°847 
; (325) (257) (138) 
Itoli Des i. De, oe 137-593 114-931 15-378 
; . (340) (284) (38) 
Kinhi ute ..| Brahmapuri sk. 200-319 114-93] 4-856 
(495) (284) (12) 


“Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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During the third Five-Year Plan, it was decided to renovate CHAPTER 4, 
only the ex-malguzari tanks. Accordingly allocation of funds 4 gyicutture 


for the same was also earmarked. No .new minor irrigation 
works were, therefore, proposed to be taken up during the Plan 
period. 


The total number of ex-malguzari tanks in the district, irrigat- 
ing more than 101.171 hectares (250 acres) individually and as 
such falling in the State sector, is 75. Of these 48 tanks are 
being repaired and renovated, the estimated cost being Rs. 89.47 
lakhs. Five more such tanks -were proposed to be taken u 
either for repairing or for renovating the same in 1965-66. The 
following table gives information about the ex-malguzari tanks 
on which work is at present in progress: — 


TABLE No. 28 


STATEMENT GIVING THE List oF Ex-MALGUZARI TANKS UNDER 
REPAIRS IN CHANDRAPUR DIsTRICT, 1964-65. 


Gross Present Proposed 

Ex-malguzari Tahsil estimated irrigation irrigation 

Tank cost area in area in 

(Rs. inlakhs)| hectares* hectares* 

(i) (2) G) (4) (5) 

Girgaon -| Brahmapuri 2:75 159-446 311-608 
(394) (770) 
Tekadi .| ‘Chandrapur 0:99 107-242 111-693 
(265) (276) 
Murmadi ..| Brahmapuri 0:94 102-790 122-215 
(254) (302) 
Jankapur Do. 0-86 103-195 104-409 
(255) (258) 
Gaidongari Do. 1-28 101-171 150-543 
(250) (372) 
Saigaon Tukum Do. 1-08 101-981 120-596 
(252) (298) 
Samda .| Chandrapur 1:38 121-406 161:874 
(300) (400) 
Bhatala .| Warora 1-06 141-640 141-640 
(350) (330) 
Mul .| Chandrapur 1-03 105-218 105-218 
(260) (260) 
Wadegaon .| Gadhchiroli idl 101-981 123-024 
(252) (304) 
Pomburna .| Chandrapur 1-42 136:784 165-516 
(338) (409) 
Hirapur .| Gadhchiroli 1-20 123-024 134-356 
(304) (332) 
Talodhi-Makasa Do. 171 152-162 174-824 
(376) (432) 


*Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
A-179--22-A. 
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Ekara .- 
Kasari ve 
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Chargaon 
Govindpur 
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TABLE No. 28 — contd, 


Tahsil 


.| Sironcha 


.+| Brahmapuri 


Do, 

. Do. 

De. 
Gadhchiroli 

ve Do, 


».) Brahmapuri 


aie Do. 


Do. 

.) Warora 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

.| Brahmapuri 

.| Chandrapur 
Do. 


«| Brahmapuri 


’ 


Gross 
estimated 
cost 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
(3) 


2-41 


1-05 


1-45 


2:08 


1-10 


1-67 


1-24 


1-08 


1-33 


1-46 


2°52 


5°59 


2-31 


Present 
irrigation 
area in 
hectares* 


128-690 
(318) 


104-004 
(257) 


116540 
(288) 


131-118 
(324) 


110:074 
(272) 


123-400 
(305) 


113-312 
(280) 


111-289 
(275) 


148-115 
(366) 


165-112 
(408) 


110-074 
(272) 


134-760 
(333) 


101-171 
(250) 


133-312 
(280) 


115-740 
(286) 


141-640 
(350) 


29-542 
(73) 


283-280 
(700) 


140-021 
(346) 


Figures in brackets indicate area in acrea, 


Proposed 
irrigation 
area in 
hectares* 


(5) 
183-323 
(453) 


164-302 
(406) 


112-503 
(278) 


131-523 
(325) 


184-537 
(456) 


146-092 
(361) 


283-280 
(700) 


114526 
(283) 


109-670 
(271) 


153-376 
(379) 


194-000 
(480) 


118-168 
(292) 


172/396 
(426) 


135-570 
(335) 


113-312 
(280) 


131523 
(325) 


179-276 
(443) 


267-093 
(660) 


785-091 
(1,940) 


239-574 
(592) 
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TABLE No. 28 — conid. CHAPTER 4, 
A a a i A SCT tUTE 
Gross Present Proposed and 
Ex-malguzari Tahsil estimated irrigation irrigation Irrigation. 
Tank one thks in area in IRRIGATION, 
(Rs. in lakhs ectares hectares Existi 
() (2) Q) (4) (5) dx ralgueatt 
np oss Ee ee ee pe ee ee tanks. 

Gadhchiroli ..| Gadhchiroli .. 2-25 210-841 231-480 
(62 (572) 
Visora ‘ at Do. ae 1-34 117°359 156°209 
(290) (385) 
Dongargaon ..| Chandrapur... 4:27 149-734 443-536 
(370) (1,096) 
Rajgatta “a ..| Gadhchiroli .. 2:04 103-195 ' 233-099 
(255) (576) 
Motegaon .. ..| Warora aa 2:14 153-781 261-832 
(380) (647) 
Ratnapur_s,. ..| Brahmapuri,. 2:23 209-627 229-052 
(518) (566) 
Allewahi a he De, 15 3-83 455-676 479-553 
(1,126) (1,185) 
Nawargaon 7 Do. + 2:59 235-932 293-802 
(583) (726) 
Wasera Fa ..| Gadhchiroli .. 3-23 167-135 392-140 
(413) (969) 
Sheoni am ..| Brahmapuri- 2. 2:35 209:627 258594 
(518) (639) 
Palasgaon ss. ..| Warora i 2-40 144-068 275-186 
(356) (680) 
Adegaon i a Do. ase 1-64 101-576 159-851 
(251) (395) 
Tambegadi-Mendha | Brahmapuri_.. 3-39 110-074 362-194 
(272) (895) 
Chop ee ..| Gadhchiroli .. 3-06 124-238 331-842 
(307) (820) 
Sawargaon .. ..! Brahmapuri —.. 1:90 154-995 184-537 
(383) (456) 


*Figures in brackets indicate area in acres, 
Tab!e No, 29 gives the details of the irrigation works in the district. 
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The adoption of appropriate varieties or strains of crops 
suitable for the tract is an important factor that contributes to 
improving food production. Very often the agriculturists pick 
up selected earheads from healthy and vigorous plants at the 
time of harvesting and preserve them till the next sowing season. 
Nowadays, however, under the Grow More Food campaign, the 
State Government has given more emphasis to evolving high 
yielding strains of various crops. , Accordingly research stations 
as well as the seed farms have been established at numerous 
places. The Seed and Demonstration Farm at Sindewahi in 
Brahmapuri tahsil, for example, is carrying out experiments on 
the paddy crop. This centre commands an area of 85.923 hec- 
tares (212.32 acres). Besides, there are nine seed farms which 
provide improved seeds to farmers. The combined area of these 
tarms is 244.572 hectares (604.35 acres). These farms mainly 
multiply improved seeds of jowar, paddy and wheat. The im- 
proved seeds of pulses like tur and gram, and cotton and sesamum 
are also evolved. These improved seeds are distributed to the 
farmers through the Zilla Parishad and the Panchayat Samitis. 
In order to increase the supply..of.the improved seeds, the system 
usually followed is that the aucleus-seed obtained from the Gov- 
ernment farms is multiplied at the farms of registered seed 
growers. The seed is then purchased by the Agriculture depatt- 
ment and then distributed to the farmers in the district. 


In addition, various schemes such as (i) multiplication and 
distribution of improved seeds, establishment of a seed village 
scheme, and (ii) a scheme for hybrid seed production programme 
are also implemented in the district to increase the supply of 
improved seeds, 


Under the first scheme an entire village is selected for multi- 
plying the improved seeds. Accordingly in 1965 one village was 
selected from the whole of the Chandrapur district. The num- 
ber of such villages increased to 33 during 1966-67. _ Nowadays 
every Panchayat Samiti has about four to tive such villages from 
which seed supply is procured. A special staff which consists of 
an agricultural assistant per seed village and one agriculture 
officer for every three Panchayat Samitis is appointed to execute 
the scheme. 


Another scheme for hybrid seed production was launched in 
the district in 1966. One hybrid seed production officer and one 
agricultural officer have been appointed to implement the scheme 
in the district. In 1966-67 the district was excluded from the 
hybrid seed production programme. In the following year, 
however, the Government has permitted the Agriculture depart- 
ment to take up the hybrid seed production programme in the 
district. Accordingly 230 quintals of hybrid © jowar and 70 
quintals of hybrid maize were supplied by Agriculture depart- 
ment. 
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It has been a constant struggle of man to compensate for the 
deficiencies of land by means of irrigation, manures including 
chemical fertilizers, improved strains of seeds, improved agricul- 
tural implements, etc. With the help of these he has succeeded 
to a great extent in raising the output from Jand. Of these 
measures itrigation and manures, if they are simultaneously 
made available, yield better results. Since long, the application 
of manure has been an essential feature of agricultural opera- 
tions in the district. It has been recorded in the old gazetteer of 
the district that even before 1909, the cultivators freely employed 
the manure in the rice tracts both for rice and sugarcane. The 
only forms of manure which were then common ‘were the cattle 
droppings and house-sweepings. These were kept in an open pit 
till May when the stock was carted to the fields and dumped 
down im situ in heaps. The cultivators did not care either to 
store the manure in a scientific way by digging up a pit or pre- 
vent manure from losing its qualitative contents by evaporation 
when dumped in heaps in: the fields. Such heaps were mixed 
with soil after the first showers of the monsoon. Many culti- 
vators, as they do now, used tovkeep several cattle simply for the 
sake of obtaining their manure. The most heavily ‘manured 
crops then were rice and sugarcane, particularly the latter, for 
which the expensive process of picketing goats and. sheep on the 
field at night was ordinarily employed. The charge for picketing 
a flock for twelve days was Rs. 4. In the open tracts, cotton and 
wheat were often manured and jowar occasionally. Except in 
the Warora tahsil, comparatively little use was made of manure 
in these tracts. 


With the implementation of planning in the post indepen- 
dence period the conditions, “however, have changed. The 
chemical fertilisers have come; to be adopted “on a large scale. 
The information regarding the scientific storage of manure in a 
pit and the method of applying the chemical fertilisers to 
various crops are being disseminated by the official staff as well 
as by the social workers. The common cultivator, however, is 
gradually getting acquainted with these modern methods. In 
the rural areas of the district the fertilisers are distributed 
through the co-operative societies which in turn get the stock of 
fertilisers from the organisation at the district level. The 
farmers are also induced by the Panchayat Samitis and the Zilla 
Parishad to increase the supply of manure by digging up com- 
post ‘pits and following the method of green manuring, etc. The 
efforts in this direction are also strengthened by launching State 
sector schemes such as the development of local manurial resour- 
ces, fertiliser and varietal trial scheme and the simple manurial 
trials scheme. The first scheme has been in operation in the dis- 
trict since 1962, and includes four sub-schemes viz., (1) town 
(urban) compost, (2) rural compost, (3) green manuring, and 
(4) hand flush latrine. The object of this scheme is to induce the 
urban centres 1.e., municipal committees, cantonment boards and 
bigger village panchayats having a population of 5,000 and above 
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to start the work of composting from night soil and other 
organic town waste. A Compost Inspector having the whole dis- 
trict as his jurisdiction is appointed under the officer incharge of 
Residuary Activities to execute the scheme in the district. The 
production of town compost under the scheme in the district 
during 1966-67 was 5,059.680 metric tonnes (4.980 tons) of which 
1,491.996 metric tonnes (1,468.5 tons) have been distributed. 
Under the scheme of hand flush latrines, 600 latrine sets have 
been distributed in the district. 


Very often sann hemp is cultivated mainly as a green manure 
crop. When it is grown for this purpose, its seed is sown soon 
after the commencement of the monsoon showers. The crop is 
sown thick and grows very fast. After about two months its 
vegetative growth is mixed with soil by ploughing and levelling 
it. It adds a good percentage of nitrogen to the soil. 


The execution of the other two schemes, viz., fertiliser and 
varietal trial scheme and the simple manurial trials scheme, is 
more in the nature of research. Its main object is to conduct 
fertiliser and varietal trials.to observe the effects of the fertiliser 
over different varieties of a crop. The following statement shows 
the progress so far achieved under the scheme: — 


Rabi 

Paddy Kharif trials, 

irrigated trials jowar 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
(1) No. of trials placed during 1967. 100 100 90 
(2) No. of trials laid out .. x o 63 75 6 
(3) No. of trials failed .. vs “s 37 25 84 


Jowar stem borer (chilo zonellus, Swinh \ : 


The caterpillars are dirty white with many spots on the body 
and with a brown head. The full-grown caterpillar measures 
about 14” to 4” in length. The moths are straw-coloured with 
forewings pale yellowish grey having minute dots on the apical 
margin and white hind wings. 


The caterpillars bore inside the stems causing thereby the 
drying of the central shoots called ‘dead hearts’. Due to this 
stems and leaves turn red. The extent of damage is about 
4 to 5 per cent. 


Being an internal feeder, only preventive measures as given 
below are found practicable and economic: (1) The affected 
plants should be pulled out along with the caterpillars inside and 
destroyed promptly, (2) After harvest of the crop  stubbles 
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should be collected and burnt to destroy the hibernating larvae. 
(3) The fodder to be fed to cattle should be cut into small pieces 
and fed. 


Army worms (ctrphis unipuncta) : 


Full-grown caterpillars are 1” to 1 '%,” long, smooth,  stout- 
bodied, dull greenish coloured with broad light-coloured _ strips 
running along its length on either side of the body. They are 
found in the central whor] of plants, or may remain under 
stubbles around the plants under soil. 


The caterpillars feed on leaves mostly at night, while during 
the day they remain hidden in the whorl or in the clods under- 
ground. They rigrate from one field to another when their -food 
is exhausted and hence the pest is called ‘army worms’. The 
pest is active from June to November. Kharif crops suffer more 
from it than rabi crops. It is observed that when a long dry 
spell follows 2 good start of the monsoon, the pest assumes 
epidemic form. 


The pest can be controlled by adopting the following 
- measures: (1) Collection of egg masses and their destruction, 
(2) If the attack is localised caterpillars may be collected and 
destroyed, (3) After the harvest of the crop, the infested fields 
should be ploughed to expose pupae. Insecticidal measures have 
been found very effective. Five per cent BHC or endrin dust, if 
properly dusted at the rate of 30 lbs. per acre, successfully, con- 
trols the pest. Dusting done in the evening, especially if there 
is less breeze, is more effective as the pest is a night feeder. If 
water is easily available, 50 per cent BHC wettable powder may 
be used as a spray after diluting 1 Ib. in 25 gallons of water. 
About 80 to 100 gallons of spray per acre are needed to control 
the pest satisfactorily, depending on the size of the crop. 5 per 
cent BHC poison bait, when broadcast in the evening, will also 
control the pest, for crops like nachan1, if it does not rain, and if 
the soil is dry. 


Hoppers and aphids (Peregrinus matdis, Ashm and Rhopalo- 
siphum maidis, F): 


Delphacids (Peregrinus maidis, Ashm and Aphids (Rhopalo- 
siphum maidis, F.) and responsible for causing the sugary secre- 
tion on jowar locally known as chikta. It is quite severe especi- 
ally on rabi jowar. Delphacids are wedge-shaped, greenish, 
brown in colour with blackish spots on wings. Aphids are 
oblong and dark brown in colour having two projections called 
cornicles on the dorsal side of the abdomen. It is mostly found 
in the wingless stage. 


Sugary secretion is. seen.on the. leaves of the plant and also in 
the whorl. Ultimately the growing shoot of the plant is damag- 
ed and further growth is checked, 
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The problem of sugary disease is still under investigation ; how- 
ever, spraying with 0.02 per cent diazinon, thiometon, endrin or 
dusting with 5—10 per cent BHC dust @ 20 Ibs. per acre help in 
reducing the intensity of infestation of these pests. 


Wheat stem-borer (Sesamia inferens, WIk.): 


The fullfed caterpillar is about one inch long, flesh coloured, 
smooth with a black head and dark spots on the body. Each 
dark spot bears a hair. They are found inside the stems of the 
affected plants. The moths are small and are straw-coloured. 
Their forewings have a marginal dark line and the hind wings 
are white. 


The caterpillar bores inside the stem thus causing the drying 
of the central shoots then called ‘dead hearts’. While entering 
the shoot, the initial feeding of the caterpillar on the whorl 
gives rise to numerous holes on the leaves which develop later on. 
Drying of the plant often leads to reddening of stems and leaves, 


Being internal feeders, only preventive measures are found 
practicable and economic. In_the early stage of infestation, the 
stems of plants showing dead hearts.should be pulled out along 
with the caterpillars and they should be destroyed promptly. 
After the harvest of the crop, the stubbles should be collected 
and burnt so as to destroy the hibernating larvae. After harvest- 
ing the crop, wheat stalks which are used as fodder should be 
stored in the form of cut fodder. 


Gram pod borer (Heliothis armigera obsolata) : 


The caterpillars are. greenish with darker broken grey lines 
along the sides of the body. They are 114” to 2” in length when 
full-grown. They feed on tender foliage and young pods. They 
make holes in the pods and eat the developing seeds by inserting 
the anterior half portion of their body inside the pods. 


Preventive measures include hand picking of caterpillars and 
their destruction in the early stages of attack. Thorough 
ploughing after harvesting the crop in order te expose pupae is 
also often resorted to. The pest can be controlled by 0.2 per cent 
DDT spray obtained by diluting 1 lb. of 50 per cent water dis- 
persible DDT powder in 25 gallons of water. About 60 to 80 
gallons on a young crop and 100 gallons on a grown up Crop are 
generally required. 


Aphids: They are small, black soft-bodied insects found on the 
lower side of leaves. It is a very important pest as it’reduces the 
vitality and yield of plants by sucking the sap and also acts as 
the vector of a serious virus disease commonly known as 
‘Rosette’ of groundnut. The pest is of sporadic occurrence in 
most parts of the State, but in Khandesh it frequently takes the 
form of an epidemic. The control measures are the same as 
those for aphids on safflower; 10 per cent BHC dust also gives 
some relief. 
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The swarming caterpillar (spodoptera mauritia, Boisd): 


The full-grown caterpillars measure 14” to 114” long, dark 
greenish with slight yellow tinge. They can readily be dis- 
tinguished from other caterpillars by the presence of white 
longitudinal dorsal stripes along the length of their body. Their 
heads are dark, 


Immediately on hatching, the caterpillars feed on grass or 
young: paddy seedlings. They are active only at night, and 
during the day they hide in leaf sheaths or leaf whorls or in soil 
if it is not flooded. 


Preventive measures include protection of seed beds by deep 
trenching with steep sides and hand collection of egg masses and 
their destruction, The caterp‘llars during the day-time hide 
under clods, so trapping them under planks or small bunches of 
dry grass may be tried. Dragging a rope across the field may be 
resorted to after flooding the affected fields so that caterpillars in 
the leaf sheaths and whorls drop into the water. After the 
harvest of the crop, the affeeted= fields should be ploughed to 
expose the pupae. The pest can also.be successfully controlled 
by dusting 5 per cent BHC at the rate of 20 to 30 Ibs. per acre. 
The dusting if done in the evening will give better control as the 
caterpillars come out to feed at night. Where rains are frequent, 
spraying BHC water dispersible powder by diluting, 5 Ibs. of 
50 per cent BHC in 100 gallons of water can be tried. 60 to 100 
gallons of spray per acre should be. used for effective control. 


The Rice Case Worms (Nymphulia Depunctalis Guen.) : 


The full-grown caterpillars. are greenish white, 14” long and 
semi-aquatic and generally feeding on foliage inside tubular 
cases formed of pieces of paddy leaves. The caterpillars cut the 
paddy leaves into short lengths, construct tubular cases and 
remain inside them while feeding. 


Preventive measures include removal and destruction of the 
tubular cases along with the caterpillars. In the early stages of 
the crop before flowering, rope-dragging may be tried to dis- 
lodge the caterpillars after flooding the infested field and putting 
a little crude oi] into it. Insecticides recommended for the blue 
beetle and hispa will also contro] the pest to some extent. But 
ene part of pyrethrum extract in 600 parts of water or 0.375% 
DDT spray obtained by mixing 7 to 8 lbs. of 50% water disper- 
sible powder in 100 gallons of water has shown better results. 


Thrips and mites: These pests suck the cell sap due to which 


the leaves get badly curled. It is locally known as churda murda‘ 


disease. The extent of damages is about 25°. 

0.2% BHC+ sulphur (wettable) effectively controls the 
disease. 0.02°4 endrin+wettable sulphur (1:1) or 0.02% 
diazinon or 0.025%, dieldrine+sulphur (1:1) are also found to 
be equally effective. 
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Spotted boll worm (Earias fabia, S. E. insulana, B.): 


The adults of the former have pale white upper wings with a 
greenish band in the middle, while the adults of the latter have 
the upper wings completely greenish. The caterpillars of both 
the species, however, are brownish white and have a dark head 
and prothoracic shield. They have a number of black and 
brown spots on the body. The full fed larvae measures about 
34,” in length. The other boll worms are pink in colour and with 
brown heads. 


In the case of spotted boll worms, the caterpillars bore into 
the growing shoots of the plants in the initial stage of the crop. 
Later on when the flower buds appear the larvae bore into them 
and then enter the bolls by making holes which are plugged 
with excreta. The infested buds and bolls open prematurely. 
The caterpillars of the pink boll worm on the other hand never 
attack the shoots, They feed inside the bolls and make them 
drop down, The pest is more harmful to American cotton 
varieties than to the Indian ones. As the . caterpillars bore the 
bolls, the entry holes get.closed and it becomes difficult to spot 
out the affected bolls until such bolls: drop down. The pest is 
active from July to December, while the winter scason is passed 
in the larval stage. 


The controlling measures of the pest include: (1) Fumigation 
of seed before sowing with | carbon-di-sulphide @ 2 ozs. per 
15 cu. feet or heating the seed at 145° F. to destroy the hibernat- 
ing pink boll worm larvae, (2) Six dustings with 109%, DDT+ 2% 
lindane+ 40°/ sulphur mixture or with 1% endrin dust and 
(3) Six sprayings at fortnightly intervals with ! oz. of 20% E. C. 
endrin in 4-6 gallons of -water starting from a month prior to 
flowering. It is desirable to add an equal quantity of sulphur to 
avoid mite incidence. 


Red cotton bug (Dysdercus singulatus. Fabr.): 


The adults and nymphs suck plant sap and greatly impair the 
vitality of the plant. They also feed on the seeds and lower 
their oil content. The excreta of these insects soils the lint. 


The pest can be controlled by collecting the adults and nymphs 
in large numbers by shaking them in a tray containing little’ 
kerosene added to ordinary water. In case the pest becomes 
serious, the crop may be treated with 5% BHC. 


Jassids (Empoasca devastans, Dist.): 


The adult is wedge-shaped about 2 mm. long and pale green in 
colour. The front wings have a black spot on their posterior 
parts.. The nymphs are wingless and are found in large numbers 
on the lower surfaces of leaves. They walk diagonally in relation 
to their body. 
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Both the nymphs and adults suck the cell sap from the leaves CHAPTER 4. 
as a res ic i i i : Saas 

a result of which the leaf margin turns yellowish and in case Agriculture 
of excessive infestation etiolation and drying up of leaves follow- and 


ed by stunted growth take place. Irrigation. 
5%, DDT dust raixed with an equal quantity of sulphur at the Pecan 


rate of 15 to 20 Ibs. per acre effectively controls the pest. 
However, the use of DDT alone should be discouraged as many 
times it lcads to excessive increase in aphid or mite population. 
DDT and sulphur mixture should not be used for Indian or 
Asiatic cotton, as sulphur scorches these varieties severcly. 
0. 2%, spray of DDT 50% water dispersible and sulphur water 
dispersible is very effective against jassids. 4 ozs. or 2 ozs. of 
endrin per acre or 0.01% to 0.02% parathion also effectively 
control the pest. 


Aphids (Aphis gossypii, Glover): 

The adult is oblong about | mm. long and dark yellowish 
green in colour. It is mostly found in the wingless stage. The 
nymphs and aduls suck the cell. sap from the leaves due to 
which the leaves turn yellowish and dry. 


The pest can he effectively controlled by spraying nicotine 
sulphate at the rate of | lb. in 80 gallons of water with 5 Ibs. of 
soap. Spraying with pyrethrum extract in the proportion of one 
part in 1,000 parts of water also gives satisfactory results. Nearly 
80 to 100 gallons of spray are required per acre. DDT should 
not be used for controlling the aphids. 2 ozs. to 4 ozs. of endrin 
per acre or 0.019, to 0.02% parathion are also effective against 
cotton aphids 


Mealy bugs (Ferrisiana virgata, CKLL,): 


The adult female is pale yellow in colour and her body 1s 
covered with white meal and glossy threads. Her average length 
is 2.6 to 3 mms. Newly hatched nymphs are light yellow in 
colour. The male adult is rarely winged. Adults and nymphs 
are seen congregating on the lower surface of the leaves and 
shoots of cotton plants. Both the adults and nymphs suck the 
juice of the leaves and tender shoots, with the result that the 
plant gives a stunted and whitish appearance. The feeding also 
causes curling and chlorosis. 

Spraying with 1° fish oil rosin soap, 0.039{ diazinon or para- 
thion and 0.10°/, malathion helps in reducing the pest infestation. 


Mites (Eriophes gossypii, Bank): 


The adults are minute with an oval body and four pairs of 
legs. They are usually found on the lower surfaces of leaves. 


The nymphs and adults usually feed on the lower surface of 
the leaves. In case of severe infestation complete defoliation of 
lants is caused. Spraying of 0.05% aramite, 0.03% dichloro- 
benzilic acid (akar) and 0.02°% parathion and 0.02% sulphur 
effectively control the pest. 
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Tur plume moth { Exelustes atomosa) : 


The full-grown caterpillars are about 14” long, greenish brown 
in colour and fringed with short hairs and spines. They bore 
into green pods and feed on the developing seeds. 


Preventive measures are the collection of caterpillars by shak- 
ing shoots and pods in small trays containing kerosenised water 
and avoiding to take leguminous crops in the same fields in 
successive years, The insecticidal measures given under the 
gram pod borer can be tried with advantage. 


The pests of sesamum are the gall fly, the sphinx-caterpillar, 
and the pod-sucking bug. Gall fly (Aspondylia sesami Felt) 
pili: The adult is like a small delicaet mosquito. The maggots 
are found inside the young flowers. The irritation causes gall 
formation and interferes with the process of pod formation. The 
insecticidal measures are not yet worked out. Preventive mea- 


sures such as clipping and destroying the infested buds can be 
followed. 


Paddy blast (Karpa): 


This disease is first manifested on» leaves as small spindle- 
shaped brown spots with white centres. These spots grow in 
size and coalesce with each other, If the attack is at the time of 
emergence of the earheads, the necks are rotten and turned 
black. Such heads may not develop grains. If the attack is after 
the formation of grains, the necks do not support the weight of 
the panicles. The disease is prevalent on seedlings during July 
and August and on grown up crops during September-November. 


The controlling measures include: (1) spraying of Bordeaux 
mixture 3:3:50 or any..copper. compound containing 50°%/ 
metallic copper, (2) seed treatment with organo mercuria, and 


(3) dipping the seedlings in Bordeaux mixture before  trans- 
planting. 


Bacterial Blight of paddy (karpa or kad karpa): 


Some water soaked streaks and yellow bacterial ooze are seen 
at the margins. The disease is prevalent during August and 
September. The disease can be controlled by destroying the 
debris of the plants after harvest’ and also by spraying the 


mixture of endrin 0.02°% and copper oxychloride 0.3°% three 
times at an interval of 20 days. 


Black stem rust (tambera): 


The disease appears as reddish brown elongated linear eruptive 
spots known as pustules mostly on stem and also on leaves, leaf 
sheath and awns in early part of the season. When the pustules 
are rubbed by thumb, a brownish powder smears on. the surface 
of the thumb. This reddish brown powder contains spores called 
uredospores. Later on the endophytoc mycelium gives second 
type of black coloured sori ot black pustules at the same erupted 
spot or side by side. The black pustules contain blackish. powder 
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consisting of spores called telentospores, or last spores. The 
disease occurs trom November to february. Resistant varieties 
viz. Kenphad —- 25, MED — 345, KCN, Hy — 65, NI — 917, 
NI — 315, NI —~ 146, NI — 284 — 5, NI — 28, NI —. 62, for 
irrigated crops and selection 59, and 125 for dry crops can be 
grown to control the disease. 


~ Loose smut (kani and kajali): 


The rachis and awns are affected and loose blackish powder is 
formed in place of grains. The blackish powder consists of 
spores of the fungus. The disease is prevalent from January to 
March. The following special method has been evolved to 
contro] the disease effectively, 


Soak the seed in cold water from 8 to 12 a.m. during the first 
fortnight of May, then spread the seed on galvanised iron sheets 
in hot sun for tour hours and stir the seed periodically. Subse- 
quently dry the seed in shade. After the drying, treat the seed 
with insecticides like D. D. T. and B, H. C. 

Tikka: 

Some conspicuous roundpurplish.brown spots appear on the 
small plants. The spots’ later on increase in size and become 
blackish in colour. The spots caused by cercospora arachidicola 
are irregular, circular, black often confluent, varying in size 
from 1 mm, to I cm. in diameter and surrounded by a yellowish 
zone, blending into green. While the spots caused by cercospora 
personata are more or less circular, varying in size trom 1 mm. 
to 7 mm. dark brown to black in colour and the lower surface of 
the spots marked with concentric stromatic rings of conidio- 
phores. The spots are surrounded by a bright yellow halo. The 
disease occurs from August to October. 


The disease can be effectively controlled by spraying the crop 
in the third week of July with 3: 3: 50 Bordeaux mixture or any 
copper fungicide containing 50% metallic copper. A second 
spraying in the rnonth of August and a third one in the third 
week of September give good results. Dusting with 200-300 
mesh sulphur @ 15-20 lbs. per acre can also control the disease. 


In historical times the district which was under the Gonds 
first passed under the Maratha rule and then under the British 
rule. These rules had their own systems of land revenue which 
they imposed upon the district. Under the Gonds, the system 
of land revenue was founded on what could be termed as a purely 
rayatwart basis. Without actually asserting a definite title in the 
ownership of the soil, the State claimed a right to share in its 
produce, and possessed a fairly elaborate organisation for the 
realisation of its dues. The whole of the khalsa area of the 


district was then subdivided into Killas consisting of a varying’ 


number of villages, each killa being under a killedar or a diwan, 
assisted by an establishment, the chief officers of which were the 
Deshmukh, Deshpande and Sir Mukaddam who held an_ inter- 
mediate posinon between the illedar and the village officials. 
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Later, when the Marathas took over, they removed these inter- 
mediate officials, retaining only the general manager, who was 
then called kamaishdar and whose charge was styled a pargana, 
the keeper of the government accounts, afterwards called phad- 
navis, and the warar pandia or recorder of the village accounts. 
Of the village officials, the patel was the most important. He 
served as an agent of Government for apportioning and collect- 
ing the revenue as assessed on his village and was absolutely 
responsible for its payment. He also possessed a subordinate and 
rather undefined judicial authority. As a remuneration for 
this agency and responsibility, the patel received rent-free land 
or money usually equivalent nominally to one-fourth of the 
Government demand, but actually amounting to not more than 
one-sixth of that demand when various customary deductions 
had been'made. The office was neither saleable nor hereditary, 
although in actual practice jt very commonly passed from father 
to son. The patel was assisted by a pandia, or village accountant 
and a kotwal. 


All village lands were held on a yearly lease, granted to the 
cultivators by the patel. No cultivator was entitled to hold the 
same ficlds in perpetuity, nor was it the practice to grant leases 
for more than one year. 


Under the British, between 1818 and 1830 the levy of bargans 
was abolished. Settlements were made at first for two, then for 
three, and lastly for five years, At the three years settlement, a 
system of progressive assessment known as the tahut bandobast 
was very generally introduced into the Brahmapuri and Chimur 
parganas. Preference was given to existing patels, provided that 
they offered a reasonably high rate for their villages, An impor- 
tant change was effected in the) position of the lagwan, which 
now became the basis for the assessment instead of being, as 
heretofore, a mere record of the distribution of the aggregate 
village assessment. The change was fatal to the trustworthiness 


of the lagwan, since patels had now an object in understating the 
rents. 


In 1853, an end was put to the previous revenue systems by 
the lapse of the Nagpur kingdom to the British government. In 
1862-63, the first regular settlement was started and was com- 
pleted in 1868-69. The conferment of the proprietary status upon 
the patels was the remarkable feature of the first settlement. 


But these patels had fallen into the habit of making illicit 
gains out of their rayats to supplement their legal allowance. In 
1860, the then Government of India formally sanctioned the 
conferment of proprietary rights upon patels, by this time  re- 
named malguzars, a term borrowed from the North-West Pro- 
vinces. The actual rental demand, except in the case of privi- 
leged tenants, was left to the discretion of the malguzars. How- 
ever, the conferment of the occupancy status on tenants — at — 
will turned the tables on the malguzars. In addition to deciding 
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the proprietary title to villages, the proprietary titles were award- CHAPTER 4 
ed to plots. The following classes of holders were given proprie- agriculture 


tary rights in their plots in the khalsa: — 


(1) In villages where the standing of the malguzars did not 
excced 20 years, all rayats of 12 years occupancy and over who 
had held their plots longer than the malguzars had held the 
village ; 

(2) In villages where the standing of the malguzars exceeded 
20 years, those rayats who had materially improved their plots 
and had held such plots longer than the malguzars had held 
the village ; 


(3) Relations of present malguzars or of former patels, who 
were holding rent free, or at favourable and fixed rates; 


(4) Holders of privileged tenure plots ; and 


(5) Holders of resumed privileged tenure plots. Altogether 
3,914 holdings with an area of 46587.110 hectares (107,706 acres) 
and a revenue demand of Rs. 31,509 were thus awarded in 
proprietary right. 


Besides these proprietary plots there were various other hold- 
ings in the khalsa. They were mukasa, nakta, and tukum. Of 
these mukasa grants were theoretically absolutely revenue free 
having been granted either in charity, or for the subsistence of 
relatives or retainers of the sovereign, or in reward for military, 
religious or other services. Makita grants were given at a fixed 
annual demand, in theory not liable to alteration, the grantee 
undertaking to improve cultivation or bring jungle under the 
plough. The tukum grant, one of the most ancient and admira- 
ble features of the Gond system, invested the builder of a tank 
with as much land as the tank could water, at a fixed demand 
which was in theory not open to enhancement. Under the 
Marathas, makta and tukum grants were attached upon the death 
of the holder, hut were usually renewed on payment of heavy 
nazrana by the heir. Muleasa grants were usually allowed to 
pass to a successor without a fine. 


The tenant classes were accorded high protection. Absolute 
occupancy rights were granted in the khalsa parganas to_ the 
_ rayats whose possession carried with it something of a hereditary 
“ character, who had expended such capital on their fields as to 

give them some special title, who were relations of present 

malguzars, or former patels, rayats of new villages who had held 
their fields since the villages were founded, or since their fields 
had been reclaimed from the jungle, who held there fields froma 
date antecedent to the proprietor’s connection with the village as 
landlord, rayats cultivating land which had descended to them 
by inheritance, provided the hereditary possession had _ lasted 
not less than 20 years, and to the rayats of villages in which the 
malguzar was an absentee and had held under 20 years. About 
the tenantsat-will, they were promoted to the occupancy class. 
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The first settlement was thus for twenty years and expired in 
1889, The revision settlement operations, therefore, were started 
in 1897 but this work had to be postponed till 1906 due to the 
famine conditions which prevailed between 1897 and 1906. This 
revision settlement was guaranteed for twenty years. 


Because of its size (the district is still the largest one in the 


. State) and diversity of natural conditions prevailing in it, the 


district at the time of second revision settlement was divided 
into two parts. The first such division consisted of Chandrapur, 
Warora and Brahmapuri tahsils to the west of Wainganga river 
and which contained malguzari and vayatwart villages. The 
second comprised Gadhchiroli and Sironcha tahsils to the east of 
the river. These tahsils as compared to those in the first divi- 
sion were very backward due to dense forests and scanty commu- 
nications. In these tahsils the Zamindari system was followed 


in the main. This second revision settlement again guaranteed 


for another twenty years was introduced in 1920-21 and lasted till 
1940-41. 


Under the malguzar: systemyethe malguzar was allowed to 
manage the village on payment of revenue to Government leav- 
ing apout one-third ot ‘the gross rental as his remuneration. 
The proprietary rights were conterred on the revenue farmers, 
village patils and malguzars. Under the zamindari system on the 
other hand, the zamindars had full proprietary rights in their 
estates. These zamindars paid. only quit rent to Government. 
They had also the right ot dividing or alienating their lands. 


All such proprietary rights, however, were abolished by the 
Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary Rights (Estates, Mahals, 
Alienated Land) Act, 1950. The‘systems such as malguzari, 
zamindari and jagiri were replaced by the rayatwari land system. 
Various detects such as uncertainty and the oppressive nature of 
rents, insecurity and evictions of tenure, etc. ; were also remedied. 
This was achieved by the Tenancy Act, 1948. There are thus 
two categories of tenure holders, (a) the bhumi swami and 
(b) the bhumi dhari. Both of them have to pay land revenue, 
can improve their land for the purpose of agriculture and divert 
agricultural land to other uses with the permission of the Deputy 
Commissioner. The only difference is that while the bhum- 
swami has a full right of ‘transfer of his land and has full rights 
over all trees in his land, the bhumi dhari cannot transfer his 
interest other than by way of mortgage and has a right to all 
trees other than timber trees. In addition there are Government 
lessees who are granted lease under Section 164 of Madhya 
Pradesh Land Revenue Code and hold land according to the 
condition of the lease granted. The following _ table gives 
information about the number of tenure holders of each of the 
above-mentioned categories, the area, etc., in all the tahsils of the 
district except Rajura tahsil (as the same formed a part of the 
Adilabad district of the former Hyderabad State and was trans- 
ferred to Nanded in 1956 and then again to Chandrapur district 
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in 1959, and is, therefore, governed in the present context by the CHAPTER 4. 
Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950). The agricutture 


following table gives information regarding bhumi swami, bhumi and 
dhari and Government lessees: — irrigation. 
Lanp 
TABLE No. 31 REVENUE 
ADMINISTRA= 
INFORMATION REGARDING Kinps oF Tenure Ho.pers, AREA AND TION. 


‘ASSESSMENT, 1965. 


No, of 
Tahsjl Kinds of Tenure holders! ‘Tenure Area in Assessment 
holders hectares 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

(Rs ) 
Chandrapur | Bhumi swamj a 10,879 104,604-72 79,030-05 
Bhumi dharj .. oe 34,681 252,021-27 15,954-54 

Government lessees .. Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Warora ..| Bhumiswamj .. is 15,315 187,346°47 1,27,089-09 
Bhumi dhari.. ate 31,528 307,244-82 2,04,349-66 
Government lessees ., 5 355-19 586-37 
Brahmapuri | Bhumiswami .. uh 12,709 69, 132-99 88,339-33 
Bhum, dhari .. vel 40,409 156,784-15 1,81,625-29 

Government lessees | /. Nil. Nil, Nil. 
Gadhchiroli | Bhum; swamj .. at 7,133 71,288-42 59,902-38 
Bhum; dhari_ .. oF 35,998 251,456°27 1,69,602-50 
Government lessees... 65 538-85 370:89 
Sironcha ..| Bhumj swami .. | 1,062 6,938-27 6,459-28 
Khumi dhari_.. dry 24,621 129,920-54 1,01,075-23 

Government lessees ., Nil. Nil. Nil. 


There are no protected tenants in any of the above-mentioned Bombay 
tahsils of the district. The jtotal number of tenants as enlisted ae 
under Section 7 of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands a 


Agricultural 

(Vidarbha Region) Act, 1958 are as follows: -— Tanda” 
(Vidarbha 
TABLE No. 32 Regen Act, 


Tota NumperR oF ORDINARY AND OccupANCy TENANTS IN THE 
District, 1965. 


Area 
Tahsil Kinds of Total in Assessment 
‘Tenants number hectares 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

41,782-94 | 1,88,079-03 
handrapur ..| Ordina i 11,736 ,782- ,88,079-0. 

pee Gaaipisey 125 243-37 357-35 
Warora bis ..| Ordinary ad 13,331 72, 488-48 53,308°75 
Occupancy ac 216 1,321-89 1,404-61 

Brahmapuri ..| Ordinary at 6,584 17,475°70 a 

Occupancy <3 129 451-37 ie 

Gadhchiroli ..| Ordinary ea 6,596 143-92 Sd 

Occupancy an 45 28,85 1-59 oe 

Sironcha ae ..| Ordinary ba 1,250 us “4 

Occupancy A as 
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The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1958 has 
come into force in the district since 30th December 1958. The 
Act has regulated all the tenancy rights in the district. It pro- 
vides security of tenure to, and payment of only reasonable rents 
by, the tenants. In fact, the intention in introducing this Act 
in his region was to bring the status and rights of tenants as far 
as possible on par with those prevailing in other parts of the 
State. Amendments to this act were introduced in the subsequent 
years, viz., 1959, 1960, 5 of 1961, 27 of 1961 and 2 of 1962. Of 
these the last two amendments were introduced with a view to safe- 
guarding the interests of the tenants and to give a fair chance 
to small land-holders to resume land for personal cultivation, 
Similarly, a chance was given to the transferees to get their 
transfers which had been made because of the ignorance of the 
then existing provisions validated on payment of penalty, by 
introducing a new section, viz., 120-A. Later on, in pursuance 
of the “ Land to the tiller ” policy, the Act provided for compul- 
sory transfer of ownership rights of tenanted lands to the tenants 
from April Ist, 1961. This day is since then known as the 
“tiller’s day”. The tenants created after the above-mentioned 
date and who were in possession of the tenanted lands on: that 
date were made eligible for compulsory transfer of Jand in their 
favour. 


The following figures indicate the progress of the administra- 
tion of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands (Vidarbha 
Region) Act, 1958 in the district. 


TABLE No. 33 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TENANCY ACT IN CHANDRAPUR 
District; 1965. 


| No.of cases|No.of cases 


Sections of |No.of cases|No.of cases|No.of cases] decided decided Other 
t he Act |filed under | disposed | pending | in favour | in favour cases 
the Act of of of 

tenants | landlords 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
7 (2) Ae ae ‘ a8 a 
. 1,495 1,494 i 611 883 
12 32 30 2 3 2 25 
14 at ia as 
15 i a 
18 (4) e8 os 
9 2 24 
20 and 21 17,912 17,910 2 4,265 13,645 
36 and 38 5,886 5,861 25 2,399 3,462 
39 5,791 5,789 2 3,637 2,152 
39-A 29 29 oe 18 Vi 
43 17 16 ] 6 10 fe 
46 13,977 3,188 10,789 104 2,722 362 
49-A 13,035 2,670 10,365 802 1,862 
Total ..| 58,176 36,987 21,189 11,845 24,755 387 
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The Agricultural Lands Tribunals have started functioning in CHAPTER 4. 
all the tahsils of the district since 1964-65. The progress of work Agriculture 


of these tribunals under Sections 46 and 49-A of the Act is given and 
in the following table: Irrigation. 
Lanb 
TABLE No. 34 REVENUE 
ADMINISTRA- 
TION, 
Workinc oF THE AGRICULTURAL LANDS ‘TRIBUNALS IN CHANDRAPUR Bones 
District, 1965. Tenancy 
and 
SS Agricultural 
Probable Does 
Agricultural Lands Tribunal Sections of | Cases so far | number of ae jcarons. 
the Act registered | cases’ to be enon) oe 
registered ; 
qd) (2) (3) (4) 
Chandrapur i oe sie <i 46 3,592 Nil. 
49-A 1,676 175 
Warora... in ae oo ee 46 56,157 Nil. 
49-A 1,668 4,539 
Brahmapuri bis a z. ‘. 46 1,630 100 
49-A 476 200 
Gadhchiroli oP ac on J. 46 2,203 900 
49-A 1,411 1,554 
Sironcha Ba ats | ty 46 937 Nil. 
49-A 7,731 Nil, 


a 


The information in respect of tenure holders in Rajura tahsil 
attached to this district where the Hyderabad Tenancy and Agri- 
cultural Lands Act, 1950 is in force, is given in the following 
statements. This Act came in force from 10th June 1950. Dur- 
ing the subsequent period between 3!st March 195! and 26th 
January 1962, about fourteen Acts were enacted and were intro- 
duced in this tahsil. 


Area 
Nature of tenure No. of in Assessment 
Khatedars hectares* 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Rs. 
(1) Khalsa lands including abolished 3,758 84,914:454 1,98,606:62 
tenures. (209,828-00) | - 
ice Inam Lands a Sa 1,228 21,228-613 49,65 1-32 
Quay (52,457-00) 
(3) Land granted to landless persons) 2,254 7,068-707 | Not fixed. 
under Pilot Scheme. (17,467: 14) 


re rr 


* Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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The total number of tenants in Rajura tahsil with their due 
classification is as under:—- 


Area 
Nature of tenants No. of in 
Khatedars hectares* 

(I) (2) (3) 
(1) Protected tenants of 1950 (34) Pe — ais 839 2,621°637 
(6,478-20) 
(2) N. P. T. S, of 1956 (37-A) .. = Bi ae 220 919-175 
(2,271+33) 
(3) N. N. P. T. S. declared at the time of work-sheet, 337 1,300-681 
37-A, 1965, (3,214°05) 
(4) O. T. S. u/s 8 - < ee he -«| 2,863 13,903-501 
(34,356°27) 


* Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 


The progress of work under the Hyderabad Tenancy and 


Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 in Rujura tahsil is as under:— 


TABLE No, 35 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE HyDERABAD-"EENANCY AND AGRICULTURAL 
Lanps Act, 1950 in Rayura Tausit, 1965, 


No.of cases|No.of cases 
Sections {No.of cases|No.of cases}No,of eases} decided in | decided in| Other 


of the Act filed disposed | pending | favour of } favour of cases 
under the of tenants | landlords 
o | @ | © (4) (5) 6) oO 

1] ae 2 4 p Ba b 2 ie 
19 oi 345 329 16 148 18] 
28 oe 246 237 9 66 171 
32-1 Ai 140 137 3 95 42 
32-2 - 5| 43 8 20 23 
37-A «»| 3,422 3,422 a 2,602 820 
38 re 3 + 3 ee a es 
38-A ais 106 76 30 A “3 76 
38-E --| 3,956 3,917 39 2,812 1,105 
38-E (Expl.) 43] 130 301 130 
38-3 .-| 2,602 2,580 22 ae a 2,580 
44 7 753 727 26 580 247 
46 es 1 i 1 - mi 
5| * 2 he 2 2 we ve 
98-A,B,C.| 3,354 2,628 726 7 ae 2,628 


Total ..; 15,414 14,228 1,186 6,453 2,591 5,284 
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There was a large number of landless labourers, who served CHAPTER 4. 
on the farms in various capacities during the harvest season. Agriculture 
Till the end of the 19th century and the beginning of this century and 
the wages paid to these labourers were very low as compared to J*Tigation. 
the wages received by them today. Following is an account’ of eye 
agricultural wages prevalent till 1909 when the old gazetteer was “org 
published : —- 


“An able-bodied agricultural labourer earned Rs. 4-8 per 
month in 1893, Rs. 5-2 in 1895, Rs. 4-12 in 1897 and Rs. 5 
in 1898. His wages were reduced to Rs. 3-12 in 1899, g rate 
which continued till 1901, as a result of the famine of 1900. 
They recovered to Rs. 4-11 in 1902 and 1903 and at the present 
time (1908) the wages of agricultural labour vary from 2 annas 
to 3 atid 4 annas a day. In the towns of Warora and Chandra- 
pur coolies can earn 4 to 6 annas daily. These rates are for 
males only. Females get half the wages of males. A common 
blacksmith earned Rs. 9-8 per mensem in 1893. During the 
next four years his earnings varied between Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 10-8 and fell to Rs. 9-8.in, 1898 as a result of famine in 
1897. Since then they «have improved and we find Rs. 11-4 
recorded during the following three years. In 1902 they rose 
to Rs, 13-2 and in 1903 to Rs. 15 a month. Now (in 1908) he 
receives 8 annas a day in Sironcha, 12 annas in Chandrapur 
and up to a rupee in Warora. A common mason is shown as 
having earned Rs. 10-6 a month in 1893, Rs. 13 in 1895, 
Rs. 12-8 in 1897, Rs. 10:5 in 1899 and Rs. 11-4 in 1900. 
The wages improved in 1902 and 1903 when he received 
Rs. 13-2 as his monthly income. In 1908 he got 10 annas a day 
rising to a rupee in Warora, A common carpenter who is 
better paid than either the blacksmith or the mason earned 
Rs. 12 a month in 1893, Rs. 12-4 in 1869, Rs. 14 in 1898 and 
Rs. 12-9 in 1899. In 1900 he received Rs. 13-2 and since then 
his wages have decidedly improved, having risen to Rs. 14 a 
month in 1901, Rs. 15 in 1902 and Rs. 18-12 in 1903. In 1908 
he was getting from 12 annas a day to Rs. 1-4, the latter being 
the rate obtainable in Warora.” 


Formerly ie., when the first gazetteer. of the district was 
written, the agricultural servant was denominated by various 
local names which differed from one tahsil to another. | In 
Chandrapur tahsi] for instance, the common term for an agricul- 
tural servant in regular employment was awari, while in Warora 
he was called saha Koruya manus or the man getting 6 kuros\ 
In Sironcha the Telugu word paleru was used. The dependants 
of these awani and 6 kuros i.e. his wife or his small son, if they 
used to assist his duties, they were called rapte. The farm 
servants then used to receive the bulk of their wages in grain. 
At the time of the first settlement the servant of a rice cultivator 


1. Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, Vol. A, 1909; 
pp. 215-16, 
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received about 690.50 Kg. (740 seers)! of rice as his yearly wage 
besides grain perquisites amounting to 293.928 Kg. (315 seers). 
But afterwards due to the tendency in the rice tract of reducing 
the actual amount of grain paid to the farm-servant his yearly 
wage was reduced to 559.86 Kg. (600 seers) and the grain perqui- 
sites amounting to about 121.304 Kg. (130 seers), only. Subse- 
quently, however, the prices had risen roughly cent per cent which 
resulted in the increase of the amount of grain remuneration 
from 592.52 Kg. (635 seers) of jowar at the last settlement to 
676.50 Kg. (725 seers) in about 1909, During this period the 
fixed monthly wage of a farm-servant in regular employ in the 
rice tract was 5 kuros of dhan per mensem, and 6 kuros in the 
Warora tahsil. In the open field tract the monthly rate was 
5 kuros and 2 pails of jowar. 


In either case, t.¢., if he was in the regular employ in the rice 
tracts or ‘in the open field tracts, the agricultural servant used to 
get considerable amount of grains by wav of perquisites of vari- 
ous kinds, Thus in the open field tract, the farm-servant used to 
get a paili of each kind of grain sown and for watching the crops 
he was entitled. to get three pailis of jowar remuneration each 
day. A curious custom*, that besides his remuneration for 
watching the crop, the servant sometimes used to get a fighting 
cock worth about Rs. 5 was also in vogue. On bazar days in the 
cold weather these cocks were set to fight each other with iron 
spurs tied on to their feet, and the owner of the winning cock 
took the vanquished bird. In/addition the farm-servant had the 
right of gleaning the field (sarwa) and other remunerations such 
as wadga or basketful of grain for his share of the work of 
cutting and bringing the crop to the threshing floor, a pour- 
boire of four annas during the damp process of transplantation, 
etc. Above all he used to get)Rs/2 to buy himself a blanket 
(waz) and Re. | or Rs. 1.4: to buy a pair of shoes and free food 
at the festivals of pola and nagpanchami. Thus the remunera- 
tion that a servant used. to get out of perquisites in those days 
was roughly estimated to be between half a khandi and one 
khands besides the cash doles in a year. 


Among other agricultural labourers were the casual labourcrs, 
the village egraziers and village servants. The agricultural 
labourers who were usually employed at periods of exceptional 
pressure, used to get two pailis a day or if required to watch a 
crop at night, three pails. Women were generally employed for 
sowing and weeding and were remunerated at the rate of one 
baili a day for the former and only three vice a day for the 
latter. Variations were found in the remunerations given to men 
and women, and -they also differed from one crop to another. 
Thus for reaping jowar men got 4 pailis and women 2 pailis a 
day, for wheat two paikis of the grain for men, one path for 


tN a 
%, Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, Vol. A, 1909; p. 216, 
2, Ibid. 217. 
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women. The picking of cotton on the other hand was paid for CHAPTER 4, 
by a share of from 1/16th to 1/20th of the amount picked. For agricutture 


transplanting rice, a man was paid Re. | for five days while a and 
woman got Re. | for ten days. irrigation. 
; , 2 , AGRICULTURAL 

The dhorki, a regular village grazier was paid only one anna WAGES, 


per month for each head of cattle under his charge. Sometimes 
two or three farmers together used to hire a boy to look after 
their animals, and well-to-do persons had a private grazier 
employed exclusively in their own service. Women were also 
employed as shenakari to collect and stack the cow-dung either 
for fuel or for manure. : 


The village servants then included lohar or khah, carpenter 
( barhai), barber (mhali, called mangali in Sironcha), bhumak or 
deohari (permadu in Sironcha), village priest (joshi), washerman 
(wathi) and chamar (madgi in Sironcha). All these servants then 
were remunerated in kind which varied, according to their im- 
portance, between two kuros and four kuros a year. In addition 
they were also given other perquisites, food on festivals, etc. 
The lohar for instance used to..get 2 or 3 kuros a year, the 
mhali or barber and wathi.or washerman, each of them receiv- 
ed about four kuros.a year, The poor tenants paid only two pice 
each time they required the services of a barber. The bhumak 
was engaged in worshipping the village gods. For this and other 
services he used to get one kuro from each tenant. During his 
round in the fields, the joshi was given about 4 to 8 pailis, and at 
the time of marriage Rs: 1.4. 


This system of village servants was also known as the balute- 
dari system. It is, however, gradually disappearing. Now the 
services of the servants are being paid in cash. The remunera- 
tive structure in the case of the servants and labourers in the 
district as a consequence of the changed economy has reached a 
stage where from a retrospective look, even for the facts, would 
be more of a doubtful nature. It is difficult to imagine even that 
a barber was paid only 2 pice at a time for the services he render- 
ed, and that the jos/:? just in a casual round in the field received 
about 4 to 8 pailis of grains from every tenant. 


The agricultural labour is now classified according to the 
Manual of Revenue Accounts, into three categories, viz., 
(1) skilled, (2) ordinary and (3) field labour. The skilled Jabour 
comprises carpenters, blacksmiths and cobblers; ordinary labour 
includes load carrying coolies, well diggers, etc., while field 
labour comprises ploughmen, sowers, reapers, harvesters, weed- 
ers, etc. To this one more category is added, viz. herdsmen. 
Their main work is to collect live-stock from different farmers 
and to feed them in the jungle-during the day and to bring them 
back in the evening. 

Table No. 36 below gives average figures of the daily wages of 


different classes of agricultural labour. Perusal of the table 
shows that in 1963-64, the wages of the field labour, herdsmen, 
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CHAPTER 4. other agricultural labour and cobblers increased considerably as 
Agriculture COMpared to thosé in 1957-58 and 1960-61. The highest wage- 
and rates of a field labourer in 1957-58, 1960-61 and 1963-64 were 
Irrigation. Rs, 1.25, 1.37 and Rs. 2.00, respectively, those of other agricul 
AcricuLturat tural labourer Rs, 1.19, Rs. 1.33, and Rs. 2.00, those of a herdsman 
MERE Rs, 1.31, Re. 0.92 and Rs. 1.75, while a cobbler received Rs. 2.19 
as his maximum wages in 1957-58 the same being Rs. 2.83 in 

1960-61 and Rs. 4.25 in 1963-64. 


The labour in general in the district is dominated by agricul- 
ture and its allied activities. Mainly because of this and other 
factors the labour participation rates in the district are higher 
than the State averages both for men and women. Smaller pro- 
portion of urban population to total population and the _ back- 
ward tribal economy in the district also account much for the 
larger labour participation. In the rice tracts of Brahmapuri 
and Gadhchiroli tahsils women’s participation is very high. As 
per the 1961 census of the district the percentage of agricultural 
labour in the district was 25.06 (men 19.35 per cent, women 31.68 
per cent). The corresponding percentage for the State was 23-80 
(men 18-12 per cent, women,32-90 per.cent). In 1951 the agricul- 
tural labourers, inculding carning dependants, made 21-51 per 
cent of the total workers in the district. The corresponding pro- 
portion in 1961 increased to 25:06 per cent. The reason may be 
traced in the fast growth of population in the district and the 
proportionate low absorbing capacity of non-agricultural sectors. 


In the district, according to the 1961 census figures, the highest 
percentage of agricultural labour (34.09) was found in the 
Warora tahsil while Chandrapur tahsil was ranked last having 
19-78 per cent agricultural labourers. The larger proportion of 
agricultural Jabourers in Warora -tahs'l was mainly due to its 
cotton and oil-seeds crops. In Chandrapur tahsil on the other 
hand the bulk of the labourers was absorbed in mining, quarry- 
ing, forestry, live-stock, etc. 
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Chandrapur has, unhappily for itself, a long record of famine 
or scarcity, and the rice tract has been particularly unfortunate. 
There are no authentic records of famines prior to the 19th 
century, but the opening years of that century were one unbroken 
series of disasters, This was the period of the Pindari incursions 
when every village had its fort and men tilled and reaped with 
weapons girth at their side. Chandrapur lay in the full sweep of 
the Pindari raids of devastation, and suffered accordingly. [wo 
years stand out as the worst of the series, viz, 1804 and 1818. 
The latter was the year of the sack of Chanda by the British, 
when the general confusion was heightened and perpetuated by 
the confiscation of enormous numbers of cattle by the invaders. 
Of organised famine relicf in these years there was none; it may 
rather be said that such organisation as there was in the unhappy 
country was directed towards accentuating the misery of its 
inhabitants. -So great was the exhaustion of the countryside that 
it is said that in 1822 the population of Chandrapur was only 
half of what it had been in 1802. 


The next year of famine was~1832, and the cause was excessive 
rain accompanied by insect pests:. —A- certain amount of relief 
was administered by the Maratha Government, which was still 
imbued with the traditions of the British Protectorate. The 
Government granarics were thrown Open to the poor, and the 
local Banias were ordered to sell their stocks, the State under- 
taking to recoup them at the end of the famine. 


Chandrapur was one of the first Districts to feel the stress of 
the famine of 1868-69. In-1868; the monsoon broke unusually 
early and the ground became so saturated that the dahia method 
of cultivation which then prevailed; through half the area of the 
District became impracticable. June and July were months of 
heavy rainfall, but were followed by three weeks of dry weather 
which ruined much of the rice and secmed about to compass 
the destruction of every kind of crop when the heavens once 
more opened, and for the next six weeks the weather was all that 
could be wished. But then ensued another rainless fortnight, 
and by September it became clear that the damage to rice was 
irremediable, and that the outturn of the other crops. was not 
sufficient to counter-balance its failure. .The wild roots, too, to 
which the poorer classes resort in default of more palatable food, 
were this year unusually scanty, and a panic, accompanied by a 
gencral outburst of crime, began to set in. The distress was 
most acute in the north-east of the District which is the chief 
rice area, and cimigration began to take place from this part. 
Relief works were, however, opportunely taken in hand, and 
checked this tendency. In September 1868, there were six such 
works, but in April 1869 the number was increased to nine, five 
of which were directed to repairing tanks, and the other four to 
the construction of roads. The cost of these works was 
Rs. 13,644 and was met out cf a Pandhari grant. Advances to 
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the amount of Rs, 5,500 were made to traders for the importa- CHAPTER 4. 
tion of grain, and storehouses were established at which grain , sriculeare 
was sold at cost price. Although emaciation was general, there and 
were only two recorded instances of death from actual starvation, Irrigation. 
and there was not, as might have been expected, any unusual FaMINE. 
epidemic mortality. Nor did any large area. drop out of cultiva- age of 
tion, But it is said that the memory of this famine lingers in the Fost 
nickname ‘sixty-niner’ which ‘is still applied to anyone who 

‘wolfs’ his food. 


The District appears to have enjoyed immunity from scarcity Bad years 
thenceforward until the carly nineties. With the monsoon of 1892—1895, 
1891, commenced the cycle of lean years which culminated in 
the famines of 1897 and 1900. Floods, followed by a_ rainless 
cold weather. reduced the total. outturn of the year 1891-92 to 
60 per cent of the normal. The price of rice went up slightly and 
of juari by 414 seers the rupee, but no distress was felt except 
among the. jungle tribes of Sironcha, who were relieved by the 
step taken of throwing open to them forest blocks for the collec- 
tion of edible products. Road-work was commenced in certain 
other distressed tracts, but did not-attract many workers. In 
1892-93, the autumn crops, with the exception of kodon, fared 
moderately well, but heavy rains in the latter part of the cold 
weather induced rust in wheat and linsecd, and the tota] outturn 
of the year was bur 61 per cent of the normal. Prices, however, 
remained steady. The monsoon of 1893 was characterised by a 
long break which seriously impeded the transplantation of rice, 
and was followed by a continuous downpour, the consequence 
of which was that the rice plants were attacked by the disease 
known as gad, and the transplanted crop was almost entirely 
ruined. Cloudy weather in the cold season brought about rust 
among the spring crops, and the total outturn of the year was 
only 53. Some anxiety was felt as to the situation in 1894, but 
prices still ruled steady and road-works, started as an experiment 
to ascertain the gravity of the distress, failed to attract labourers 
in any numbers. With the early rice harvest in October, all 
apprehension was sct at rest. Nevertheless, the death rate of 
1894 which rose to nearly 34 as compared with 2714 in 1893, and 
was accompanied by a stationary birth rate, indicated that the 
prolonged deficiency of harvests was beginning to tell on the 
population. The year 1894-95, though not quite so unfavourable 
as its predecessors, was not free from misfortunes; continuous 
rain in the early monsoon damaged juari and cotton, which 
subsequently suffered still further from a plague of caterpillars ; 
linseed was much affected by rust, while the wheat plants were 
unhealthy and their ears failed to fill out satisfactorily. Rice 
however did well. The total outturn for all crops was 64 per cent. 


The following year, 1895-96, was a very fair one and an The year 
average outturn of 77 per cent of the normal enabled the agricul. —_ 1895-96. 
turist, if not to recoup the losses he had suffered of recent years, 
at any rate to maintain his position. 
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The agricultural year 1896-97 opened with the brightest pros- 
pects, and up to the end of August 1896 a bumper outturn har- 
vest was confidently anticipated. But throughout September and 
October the rain held off altogether, and the crops rapidly deteri- 
orated. The same condition of affairs continucd into November 
and caused grave anxiety as to the fate of the spring crops. 
Hope was to some extent revived by a fall of rain at the end of 
November, but the ensuing months of the cold weather were 
exceedingly deficient in rainfall, and this had a disastrous effect 
on the radi outturn. The outturns of rice, wheat and linseed, 
were only between one-half and one-quarter of the normal, and 
juari and til were the only crops which even approached the 
average. About the end of December 1896, reports of distress 
began to come in, especially from the zamindaris, where the 
rice crop had altogether failed, and District works were put in 
hand to relieve the situation. Want of water and fodder began 
to be felt in April and continued to increase till July. The 
people had sold the juari and rice straw which is usually reserv- 
ed as fodder for cattle, and made no attempt to replace it by 
collecting leaves or storing grass, The mortality among cattle, 
which had been under 10,000 in 1896, rose to almost 25,000. 
Although the District was never officially recognised as dis- 
tressed, it was for a long time on the verge of being so declared, 
and the situation was such as to call for measures of relief on a 
fairly large scale, both by the agency of the District officals and 
by private charity. Prices rose. rapidly; in March 1897 they 
stood at one and a half, and in July 1897 at two and a half times 
their usual rates. The average price of rice during the period 
from October 1896 to October 1897 was 9.38 seers to the rupee, 
and of juari 12.48 seers. The highest prices reached at any 
period were 7.5 and 8.6 scers respectively. But it was not found 
necessary to take any special measures for the importation of 
gtain except in Sironcha, where the cultivators had recklessly 
sold the whole of an excellent juari crop to traders from 
Hyderabad and Madras and as a result found their grain stocks 
entirely depleted. Even in Sironcha the importations were not 
on a large scale. On the other hand, exports of grain took place 
on such a large scale as to cause some apprehension; 59,218, 
maunds of grain left Warora in 1896 and 126,555 tons in 1897, 
as compared with an average of between 1100 and 1200 maunds 
in the two preceding years. Only two relief works under the 
management of the Public Works Department were taken in 
hand. These were a road from Ambagarh-Chauki in the 
northern zamindaris to Nandgaon, and a tank at Ambagath- 
Chauki. The numbers at work on these never exceeded 2,700, 
and included many persons from adjoining Feudatory States. 
Tanks were also undertaken as local works in 20 other villages, 
and as loan works in 451 villages, the funds for these latter being 
provided by a erant of Rs. 48.000 under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act and by a special famine Joan allotment of Rs. 1,15,000. 
Resides this, work on tanks to the value of Rs. 28.500 was done 
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by the private — enterprise of malguzars and zamindars. CHAPTER 4. 


Gratuitous village relief, which had been commenced in the hot 
weather, came into full swing in July when the advent of the 
rains put an erd to the tank work. Sixty-eight centres were 
formed and put in charge of non-official committces. To these 
centres all wanderers were sent for relief, and from them daily 
or weckly doles were made to indigent persons. The average 
number of persons thus relieved was 5836 and the maximum 8887 
at the end of October. Kitchens were also established for child- 
ren at various places, and the numbers attending these rose to 
1652 in October 1897. Private charity was not idle and out of a 
sum of Rs. 55.000 contributed from this source in cash or kind, 
Rs. 17,500 represented subscriptions ra'sed in the District, a larger 
sum than was collected in any other District of the Province. 
A contribution of over Rs. 30,000 from the Mansion House Fund 
was chiefly utilised in advances for the purchase of seed-grain, 
while the equally necessary provision of funds for the purchase 
of plough bullocks was secured by advances amounting to over 
Rs. 14,000 under the Agricultural Loans Act. Malguzars were 
induced to sell grain to their.tenants at favourable rates, and 
cheap grain shops were opened at each tahsil headquarters and 
at three villages in the Lower Talukas of Sironcha. But the 
most far-reaching measures, and that which undoubtedly pre- 
vented the distress from becoming terribly acute in the zamin- 
daris and in Sironcha, was the throwing open of the forests for 
the collection and removal of edible roots and fruit, grass and 
fuel. In this marter, and also in the initiation of tank work, an 
excellent example was set by Gangsha Bapu, the zamindar of 
Palasgarh, -whose lead was followed by all the other zamindars. 
No remissions or suspensions of revenue were granted by Govern- 
ment, and the area under cultivation not only did not contract 
but actually expanded by some 34,000 acres. In spite of the 
undoubted distress that prevailed, the statistics of mortality 
were not high, and were actually lower than in the preceding 
year of comparative prosperity. But it may be doubted whether 
the official returns on this head are reliable. Certain it is that 
there was a verv general impression that the gravity of the dist- 
ress was consistently minimised, and that specially in the more 
remote tracts, the distress was very acute. 


The monsoon of 1897 broke late, and the situation up to the 
second week of July was critical in the extreme. But the rain 
came in time to aver: disaster, and having once made a com- 
mencement, continued to fall seasonably so that both the autumn 
and spring crops were excellent, giving a combined outturn of 
109 throughout the District. The year 1898-99 was not quite so 
favourable. There was an unusually heavy and continuous fall 
of 2! inches in July, which retarded weeding operations, but in 
September the rain ceased gbruptly, and deficient rainfalls in 
October and November, followed by a rainless cold weather, 
were prejudicial to’ the spring crops. The combined outturn of 
the year was 73 per cent of the normal. 
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The hot weather of 1899 was characterised by abnormal 
showers which were read as an omen of disaster.. The monsoon 
was rather late and very weak, less than two inches of rain being 
registered in July. In August there was a general and most wel- 
come rainfall, which for a time improved prospects, but with 
September the rain practically ceased, and famine became 
assured. The total rainfall of the year was only 20. inches. 
Cotton did fairly well, but the rice failed almost entirely, and 
the total outturn for all crops was only 27 per cent of the 
normal. Prices went up with a rush in October 1899, and at 
Chanda reached in that month the high figure of 7 scers per 
rupee for rice and 94 for juari, as compared with normal rates 
of 14 and 24 respectively. The Banias held up their stocks in the 
hopes of a further tightening of the market,. but they were 
promptly countered by extensive importations by Government 
of Bengal rice. Over half a million maunds of food-grains were 
imported during the famine by rail alone, while it is impossible 
to say how. much more came into the District by other means of - 
transit. This policy eased the markets till May, when, owing to 
the expected advent of the rains which would render transport a 
matter of the greatest difficulty, prices again rose and thence- 
forward continued at a high Jevel until.the new rice harvest was 
assured, In the interior. of the District, priccs were still more 
stringent, and in some of the more remote parts never went 
below 5 seers to the rupce for rice during June and July 1900. 


The official duration of the famine was from September 1899 
to October 1900, but relief operations in this District continued 
till the end of the year. . The scarcity was most intense in the 
trans-Wainganga tract. The Brahmapuri tahsil as a whole, 
depending as it does almost entirely upon the rice crop, was very 
severely hit, but Warora -was less. seriously affected, while true 
famine conditions can scarcely be said to have existed in 
Sironcha. Before the commencement of relief operations, the 
refusal of the Banias to sell their grain stocks provoked several 
grain riots, especially in the vicinity of Talodhi, but this ten- 
dency was promptly checked by the police.. Want of water and 
fodder began to be felt in January, and by April nearly all wells 
were dry. Fortunately, the net-work of nullahs which covers the 
District provided a solution of .the difficulty, so far as drinking 
water for human beings was concerned, and this was obtainable 
throughout the hot weather by digging holes in their beds. In. 
the early part of 1900, some consolation was afforded by the 
unprecedented flowering of the bamboos which gave an un- 
expected supply of food to the poorer classes, and by the fa'r 
promise of the mahua crop. The numbers on relief fluctuated 
between 60,000 and 80,000 up to April, when suddenly the 
mahua crop absolutely failed, a wholly unforeseen calamity, the 
intensity of which cannot be cxaggerated wher it is considered 
to what an extent the large jungly population of this District 
depends on the products of the mahua. for its-fcod supply. The 
numbers on relief immediately rose with a bound, until at the 
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end of May they stood at over 180,000. The sufferings of the 
cattle, meanwhi'e, were dreadful, as it was impossible to peice 
water for them. But the flood of disaster had not yet exhausted 
itself. In the middle of June, choleta broke out and raged furi- 
ously, and immediately over 40,000 people stampeded from the 
relief camps carrying the disease to the four corners of the Dis- 
trict. Mr. Coxon, the Deputy Commissioner, wrote of this 
period: —‘ By the end of June every clement of destruction 
appeared to have combined against the people of this District, 
and with the rains holding off, the prospects were of the gloomi- 
est. The heat was something that had never before been ex- 
perienced, and men were dropping daily from sunstroke. 
Cholera was raging to such an extent that it was found impossi- 
ble to collect people together in any one place, even for the 
distribution of the money which was so urgently required for the 
purchase of food. while fires were sweeping villages off the face 
of the earth wholesale’. At Jength the monsoon broke, though 
late, dissipating the cholera epidemic, but even then, owing to 
the general poverty and the scarcity of seed-grain, pressure did 
not relax, and the numbers on kitchen relief went on increas- 
ing, until in September they rose to cover 227,000. The nullahs 
were, with the advent of the monsoon, transformed from a hbless- 
ing into a curse, constituting a most formidable barrier against 
the transit of grain, and rendering relicf operations a matter of 
the greatest difficulty. About the middle of September, the 
numbers on relief began to decline, at first slowly, but in the 
early part of October by 5,000 or 6,000 a day, until by the end 
of that month they stood at only 77,000. Nevertheless, owing to 
the backwardness of the kharif harvest, the famine lingered on 
for a period nor paralleled in the rest of the Province; morta- 
lity continued high and prices obstinately refused to fall. 
Whereas elsewhere famine © relief practically ceased after the 
middle of November, in this District kitchens continued to the 
end of that month, and the village relief list was not finally 
closed till the end of the year. 


The mortality from September 1899 to October 1900 was, 
according to the official returns, 51,663 deaths or 89.75 per mille 
of the population, and for the calendar year 1900 the rate of 
mortality was 96.62. The highest mortality for any one month 
was 17 per mille in June, when cholera was at its height. Over 
43 per cent of the casualties took place among children under 
10 years of age, and infant mortality was, owing to an abnormal 
number of births in the preceding year, especially heavy. 
Cholera accounted for 8,000 deaths, fever for 19,000 and bowel 
complaints for nearly 5,500. These latter are supposed to have 
been largely induced by the use of Bengal rice. Only one death 
was actually attributed to starvation, but an immense amount of 
the mortality from other causes must of course have been due 
to the reduced condition of. the persons attacked. 


If the condition of the people was pitiable, the fate of their 
cattle was still more appalling. Something was. done towards 
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insuperable, and they died like flies from thirst. The exorbitant 
rates preva ling for cart-hire were the death of many a poor 
beast, driven till he dropped dead from sheet exhaustion. The 
sides of the road from Warora to Chandrapur were strewn along 
its whole length with corpses of animals which had perished 
thus, and the scenes at the river-crossings were too ghastly for 
description. The privation of water was not confined to domestic 
animals. Tigers were shot or stoned to death in village wells. 
One officer, adapting himself to the circumstances of the time, 
sat over a trough of water in place of the usual buffalo, thus 
securing on one occasion two tigers in one beat. Strangest of all. 
during well-deepening operaticns in Alapalli in the month of 
May, there were simultaneously found alive in one well seven 
monkeys, one nilgai, three sambhar, and five bison, a collection 
which was the makings of no mean menagerie. When the rains 
came, and the starving survivors of the cattle fell upon the 
young grass, the mortality caused by the surfeit of food acting 
on their impaired digestive organs was something frightful. 
Altogether it was estimated by Mr. Coxon that at IJeast 120,000 
or 25 to 30 per cent of the entire stock of cattle must have 
perished. Plough cattle: alone, which would naturally have been 
most carefully preserved and. earliest’ replaced, decreased by 
20,000 in the year. 


The measures of relief taken to combat the situation were 
admirably organised and worthy of its gravity. In the words of 
one of those who were relieved ‘it was all very wonderful and 
the Sarkar regarded money as git, so long as the people were 
kept alive’. The direct expenditure on the several heads of 
famine relief amounted to 23 lakhs, and out of this expenditure 
3034 million day units were relieved at an incidence per diem of 
1.19 annas per unit. Suspensions of land revenue amounted to 
2.15 lakhs, while the value of forest concessions was 1.62 lakhs. 
The amount of land revenue suspended represents 74 per cent of 
the total demand, and in fact the only sums collected were those 
due from non-rice villages. Besides this, Government distribut- 
ed 3.65 lakhs in taccavi loans to enable the cultivators to com- 
plete their sowings for 1900-01, while 1.86 lakhs were distributed 
in free gifts for the same purpose to the poorer cultivators out of 
the Charitable Relief Fund. Within the District itself, a sum of 
over Rs. 68,000 was collected by private subscription on the 
understanding that it should be all disbursed locally. Nearly 
Rs. 30,000 of it was utilised in buying clothes from loca] weavers, 
and was thus made to serve twice over for purposes of relief. 


No poor houses or pauper wards were established. Kitchens 
were organised at the commencement of the famine, but were 
discontinued for a time in the Rkhalsa when the camps opened, 
although in the zamindaris they were always a main feature. 
Relief camps under the management of the Public Works 
Department were opened in October. and formed the backbone 
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of the operations until well on in the hot weather. The total 
number vf Public Works charges opened was sixteen, and the 
maximum open at any one time was fifteen. The largest num- 
ber of workers on relief at any time was 80,895 on the 12th of 
May, or over 72 per cent of the total numbers on famine relief 
at that time. The Forest Department, besides forming camps 
for the construction of two roads, with tank works annexed, took 
in hand extensive fodder operations for the supply of Wardha 
and the Bombay Presidency; 26 grass depots were established 
and 7,109 tons of grass collected. The maximum number 
relieved by forest works was rather over 9,000 towards the end 
of May. Other fodder operations in the zamindari forests of the 
north were put in charge of the Manager of the Court. of Wards, 
and, though not financially successful, gave useful relief to the 
neighbouring Poeun Tank schemes involving an expendi- 
ture of 314 lakhs were drawn up, and numerous tanks were 
taken in hands as village works. At the close of the hot weather 
179 such works were in operation and the number of workers on 
them was over 26,000. In April, the failure of the mahua crop 
necessitated special measures, .and an enormous impetus was 
given to kitchen relief. Acspecial staff had to be engaged, as it 
was no longer possible to manage the kitchens by the agency of 
volunteers. With the opening of the rains, the relief policy had 
to be modified to suit the altered conditions. Relief camps 
became unsuitable, as the one great object was to make the 
people go back to their villages, and let them work in the fields, 
in the meanwhile feeding them and keeping them in_ health. 
Village relief now became, the order of the day, and the form 
which it took was chiefly the extension of the kitchen system. 
In July, the rush was so great that 200 subsidiary kitchens were 
started and put in charge of mukaddams. The highest number 
of kitchens simultaneously at work at any one time was 239, 
with 161,443 inmates. All inmates were required to do some 
service in return for their food, and gratuitous relief was con- 
fined to cripples, blind persons, and the dependants of kotwars. 
Relief in return for work in village (B list relief) was found 
especially necessary in the case of cultivators of small means, 
and was more freely resorted to than in any other District of the 
Province. The workers were mainly employed in carrying grain 
to kitchens and depots. The numbers on B list relief reached a 
maximum of over 54,000 about the middle of September. The 
maximum number of persons on relief of all kinds at any one 
time was 180,673 during the open season and 224,799 dur'ng 
the rains. This latter figure represented 32 per cent of the total 
population. 


Of the sixteen roads taken in hand by the Public Works 
Department, none were actually brought to completion although 
earth and muram were laid along 32 miles of the road from 
Warora to Chimur. Nineteen tanks were, however, constructed 
as annexes to these roads, and notably four very fine tanks were 
built at Naotalla, The Forest Department constructed an 
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excellent second-class road 18 miles in length from Chandrapur 
to Moharli and another 5'4 miles in Jength from Alapalli to 
Ahiri, besides some tanks. Altogether, as village or forest 
works, 4 new tanks were constructed, and 238 existing tanks 
were restored or improved, while seven new roads were taken in 
hand, of which five were completed. Ten wells were also sunk. 


Crime naturally received an impetus during the progress of the 
famine, especiaJly in Brahmapuri, where the number of thefts 
and house-breakings increased by over 600. But the attitude of 
the people as a whole, except for the grain riots in the early 
days of the distress, was one of complete apathy or fatalism. 
Mr. Coxon describes it as one of ‘absolute indifference combined 
with a perfect confidence in the Sarkar’. As to their apprecia- 
tion of the efforts made by Government to alleviate thcir misery, 
the prevailing impression at the time seems to have been that 
real gratitude was conspicuous by its absence, although lip- 
gratitude, especially in acknowledgment of gifts of clothing, was 
fairly common. Doles and wages were usually grumbled at as 
insufficient and the usual cry in the kitchens was for more or for 
a different kind of food, or a gift of clothing. But it is admitted 
that it is very difficult to gauge the rcal feelings of the people by 
their actions or expressions, and it is certain that the indelible 
impression left by the famine is always coupled in the minds of 
all with a profound conviction of the immense efforts made by 
Government to cope with an unparalleled disaster. 


Thirty officials, all natives, lost their lives in conducting the 
campaign against the famine, while many others were invalided. 


The monsoon of 1900 commenced late, and the period of 
suspense during which it was awaited was the most trying period 
of the whole famine. However, rain at length fell heavily, and 
enabled agricultural operations to commence. But in spite of 
all that loans from Government and private charity could do, 
such was the general poverty and. so great had been the wastage 
in agricultural stock that it was impossible to avert an enormous 
shrinkage of the area under kharif cultivation which fell by 
112,000 acres. Extensive rabit sowings, however, adjusted the 
shortage. The monsoon ceased abruptly at the end of Septem- 
ber to the general detriment of broadcast rice, but cotton gave 
an outturn of 80 and juari and transplanted rice were 90 each, so 
that the autumn harvest was on the whole fair. But the spring 
crops suffered riot only from a contraction of the area under 
cultivation but also from the entire absence of rain from Octo- 
ber to December, followed, when the crops were ripening, by the 
setting in of wet and cloudy weather accompanied by a visita- 
tion of insects. Wheat gave an outturn of only 45, gram of 30, 
and linseed of 22. The outturn of all crops combined amount- 
ed only to 46. In April [901 the situation looked gloomy, and 
preparations were in hand for further relief opérations, when 


. suddenly the peril of famine was averted by an unexpected wind- 


fall. The mahua crop which, owing to the unseasonable 
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weather, had been considered foredoomed to failure, flower- 
ed with extraordinary abundance long after the normal season, 
and the poor were thus provided with a stock of food to tide 
them over the rains. No relief was necessary and the works 
already opened were at once closed. Prices fell in the case of 
juari by © seers below the preceding year’s figures, and in the 
case of rice by 114 seers. But the effects of the famine were 
clearly visible in a reduced birth rate of 21 per mille during 1901. 


The year 1901-02 was marked by the prevalence of insect pests, 
and though the cotton crop was good and . the ‘rice fair, ‘the 
combined outtucn of the year was only 59, so that the process df 
recovery was again retarded. The monsoon of 1902 was a weak 
one, but, in spite of an almost total failure of the rice crop, the 
total outturn amounted to 78, and the condition of the District 
gave no cause for anxiety, Next year, 1903-04, was a much 
better one, and of the important crops, cotton alone gave an 
outturn of less than 80 per cent. The condition of the agricul- 
tural classes continued to improve, but the progress made was 
slow in the rice tracts, where-there was a strong tendency to 
await the announcement .of the new-settlement before making 
really strenuous cxertions to retrieve past losses. The monsoon 
of 1904 followed the example of most of its recent predecessors 
in causing grave anxiety for a period, but plentiful September 
rains came to the rescuc, and the outturn of the year was 91. 
The year was a good one for cotton, and the open field tracts, 
and those tracts with mixed. or intermediate cultivation which lie 
near the best markets and trade routes may be said by this time 
to have fully re-established their prosperity, but the rice and 
the more remote intermediate tracts continued in a condition of 
instability. The history ofthe. year 1905-06 much resembles 
that of 1904-05: juari, cotton and tur all did well, but rice was 
again only 75. Itailstorms early in 1906 necessitated some local 
suspensions and remissions, but the total outturn was as high 
as 93, The year 190607 was also a good one. The current year 
has witnessed a check to this comparative prosperity, but the 
District has cause for congratulation as compared with most of 
the rest of the Proyinces, and suspensions will be necessary only 
on a very limited scale?” 


The district was affected by scarcity conditions in 1957-58. 
As a result there was acute unemployment among the agricul- 
turists and Jabourers. During the year, the total rainfall receiv- 
ed was.below average and was not evenly distributed. The 
monsoon set in by the middle of June 1957. In the beginning 
of July 1957 there was rainfall throughout the district. The 
kharif crops were sown after the first showers, but subsequent 
rainfall after July 1957 was very conducive to the germination 
and growth of the crops. However, in September 1957, there 


*. Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda distri-t, Vol. A, pp. 288—303 
* Information for the period between 1909 and 1957 is not available, 
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was no appreciable rainfall. Both paddy and jowar crops ali 
over. the district, therefore, suffered severe damage. Though the 
area was not declared a scarcity area, near scarcity conditions 
prevailed in those 54 villages* and affected 37,351 persons in an 
area of 2,34,981 acres spread over the Chandrapur, Brahmaputri, 
Warora and Sironcha tahsils. 


There was no industrial employment of any significance in the 
affected part of the district. The rabi sowing which is generally 
done in the middle of September was also delayed by the 
drought. Sowings of rabi jowar, linseed, udid and mug were 
started as late as in the third week of September 1957. However, 
the lack of moisture in the soil affected the growth of the crops. 
The sowing of wheat and gram was also carried out Jate. During 
the year, about 50 per cent of these crops of light soil were 
damaged. The annewari in the affected area was below six annas. 
The scarcity conditions were not, however, very grave, as there 
was no complete failure of crops. The petty agriculturists and 
agricultural labourers were the victims of the scarcity. 


The land revenue suspension and remission were as follows: — 


Land Land 
Tahsil -Reyenue Revenue 
Suspension {| Remission 
(1) (2) (3) 

Chandrapur ry . ay 
Sironcha es ant an f 22,803 
Gadhchiroli .. A 5 
Warora i _ 668 
Chandrapur 93 


Test scarcity works were started in the above stated tahsils 
where conditions akin to scarcity were prevailing. There were 
six such works and were started under the agency of the then 
Public Works Department. These included repairs to tanks at 
Werwat and Kelzar in Chandrapur tahsil and Permili, Dechlipeta 
and Tamantala in Sironcha tahsil. The construction of roads at 
Nagri to Madheli and Warora to Madheli in Warora tahsil was 
also undertaken. These works were continued till June 1958. 
TL IE A LLL A 

* The number of villages affected in each tahsil was as under :— 


Tahsil No. of villages 
) (2) 
Chandrapur... Ws oe 23 
Warora a ie oR ihe 6 
Brahmapuri... or as 4 
Sironcha ae ae oe 21 
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The total expenditure on all these test scarcity works till 30th 
June 1958 was as follows :— 


Rs. 
Repairs to tanks .. ae ie se .. ,  37,727-00 
Construction of roads... ase a ee 21,856°00 


About 1,339 labourers were employed on these works. All the 
test works were executed on piece-work basis. Minimum wages 
of 108 paise for a man, 79 paise for a woman and 41 paise for 
children per day were paid. 


Tagai-loans under normal course were distributed as follows :— 


Item Amount 
() 
Rs. 
For purchase of bullocks ee ie .. 2,65,627:00 
For purchase of seeds... de a ae 63,674-22 
For purchase of oil engines ees 5% or 7,900:00 
For construction of wells... 23 i 74,925:00 
Other items oe an oe i «.  2,67,182:25 


In addition tagai loans under Land Improvement Act and 
Agricultural Loans Act were also advanced, to the tenants includ- 
ing affected persons as under:— 


Rs. 
Land Improvement Loans Act or +.  2,72,378-00 
Agricultural Loans Act .. af : 4,06,930°47 


The heavy rains on 12th and 13th September 1959 and the 
subsequent floods up to 18th September 1959 all over the district 
caused severe damage to houses, cattle, crops, agricultural imple- 
ments, seeds, fodder and foodgrains. Especially the floods of 
Wardha, Pranhita, Penganga and Godavari affected the surround- 
ing area to a great extent. Four towns, vz., Chandrapur, Ballar- 
pur, Rajura and Warora and 865 villages from Chandrapur, 
Sironcha, Warora and Rajura tahsils comprising area of about 
48,895 acres, a population of about 92,291 were affected. One 
human life and 2,38] cattle were lost. The loss was estimated at 
Rs. 1,16,820. About 9,985 houses were damaged and 3,441. collaps- 
ed. -The loss in this case was Rs. 8,77,029 and Rs. 3,82,442, 
respectively. About 31,052 acres of agricultural land was either 
washed away or damaged. The loss due to this amounted to 
Rs. 23,10,457. The artisans were also hit hard. They lost pro- 
perty valued at Rs. 14,500. The loss to shopkeepers was valued 
at Rs. 22,400. The damage caused to semi-Government build- 
ings, roads, etc., and that to Government buildings, bridges, rail- 
way lines, etc., was estimated at Rs. 20,300 and Rs. 1,61,500 res. 
pectively. Thus the total estimated loss due to the excess of 
rains in 1959-60 care to about Rs. 69,91,582. 


Of the total allotment of Rs. 6,35,000, Rs. 2,54,336 were distri- 
buted to flood sufferers, Rs. 4,366 were spent for the clearance of 
debris, Rs. 1,82,669 were distributed as ordinary tagai loans. 
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Non-agricultural loans amounting to Rs. 4,750 were also sanction- 
ed. Balhs costing Rs. 48,770 were purchased from the Forest 
Department. 244 tons of G. C. I. sheets were also released. 
Wheat, jowar and gram seed was distributed to the agriculturists 
as follows:— 


Wheat oe se a0 756 maunds. 
Jowar se ws ot 995 maunds. 
Gram Se i i 250 maunds. 


Measures were also taken to change the village sites at Chandra- 
pur, Ballarpur and Visapur. Cattle belonging to flood sufferers 
were allowed to graze free im the adjoining forest Jand. Timely 
distribution of foodgra'ns in the flood affected area saved people 
from starvation. 400 maunds of wheat valued at Rs. 4,380 and 
2450 maunds of rice valued at Rs. 44,100 were distributed to 
flood sufferers. 


Private agencies also came forward and extended help in kind 
to the sufferers. People from Chandrapur and Ballarpur supplied 
cooked food of the value of Rs, 15,452, foodgrains of the value 
of Rs. 11,300, and clothes-of the value of Rs. 250. They also 
provided temporary shelters to the victims of fleods. A mission 
at Chandrapur donated 600 tins of milk powder. Cash donations 
given by the private agencies amounted to Rs. 17,871. 


Three relief works consisting of earth works on the roads for 
providing employment to the, labourers and cultivators in 
Sironcha tahsil were taken up. However, two works were given 
up for lack of response from the villagers. About 225, Jabourers 
were employed on the remaining works. Male labourer was paid 
between Rs. | and 1.25 while a-female labourer between 62 and 
82 paise. 


Scarcity conditions prevailed in 1,120 villages from Chandra- 
ur, Warora, Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli and Sironcha tahsils in 
1965-66. The Government declared scarcity in these villages 
from 7th January 1966 to 13th September 1966. The scarcity 
was the result of scanty and erratic rainfall. The irrigation faci- 
lities also could not be made available as most of the tanks were 
dry due to scanty rainfall. Of the total area of 525,272 acres 
under paddy, 182,211 acres failed to produce a good crop. The 
annewari in these villages was noted below 6 annas. Of the 1,120 
villages, 695 villages were below 4 annas and 425 villages 
were between 4 and 6 annas, The area and population of the 
affected villages was 49,339 acres and 3,40,000, respectively. 
Most of the poor agriculturists belonging to the backward class 
were affected. The degree of distress was acute in Gadhchiroli 
and Sironcha tahsils. , 


All the relief measures such as distribution of gratuitous relief 
in cash and also in kind were undertaken through the block 
agency under the Zilla Parishad, Chandrapur. Skim milk powder 
was distributed to the expectant and nursing mothers and to 
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children below 14 years of age. Gratuitous relief both in cash CHAPTER 4. 
and in kind was given to infirm and old persons, etc. The quan- 


tity of relicf given to such. affected persons was as under :— a dae 
Irrigation. 

Rs. FAMINE. 

1. Gratuitous relief in cash os ee 10,000 Famine of 

1965-66. 


2. Gratuitous relief in kind— 


Tons Kg. Gms. 


Wheat Ss ot ee) TTT 514 178 
Atta is i ie 22 574 554 
Dried peas... a Se 10 395. 
Skim Milk Powder a8 117) 353 663 


To provide employment to the affected agricultural labourers, 
the Collector of the district sanctioned 26 scarcity works. Of 
these, however, only 12 works were actually started through the 
Zilla Parshad. The following table No. 37 shows the dates on 
which they were started, the closing dates of the same and the 
expenditure incurred thereon. 
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The remissions and suspensions of land revenue were as 
follows : — 


Rs. 
Full suspension granted .. os vy 88,041-38 
Half suspension granted... ss is 42,951-38 


In addition no amount by way of tagai loans and other Gov- 
ernment advances was recovered from the affected agriculturists. 
Recovery of Government dues was also postponed in view of the 
scarcity conditions. Arrangements to distribute foodgrains 
through fair price shops were made in the scarcity affected areas. 


The economy of Chandrapur district was adversely affected by 
drought conditions for three consecutive years from 1969 to 1972, 
the intensity of drought being more severe during 1972. 
Inadequate rains affected the paddy as well as jowar and cotton 
crops which resulted in a poor harvest in 1972-73. The water 
storage in the irrigation tanks are very poor due to lack of rains. 
The Zilla Parishad and Government authorities fought the 
drought conditions by starting relief works and improving the 
conditions of irrigation tanks. This programme included repairs 
to old, tanks, construction of new tanks and feeder channels, in- 
crease in length of canals and desilting of tanks and canals, The 
improvement work of Sayamara Khairi, Rajoli, Sadhabhoi 
(Naleshwar), Gadmoushi, Kaladoha (Mul) tanks and __ their 
feeder channels was completed in’ 1972, which benefitted an area 
of 1,700 hectares of paddy crop. The improvement of the Asola- 
mendha tank and its canal of 22°-km. was a great boon as it assur- 
ed water-supply even in this year of scarcity. Desilting of 100 
old tanks has been undertakeny; while the work on 114 more tanks 
has been proposed in the district. 


If agriculture is to provide means of livelihood to the growing 
population renovation in its technique is essential. This can be 
achieved by adopting a scientific approach towards the agri- 
culture and agricultural research assumes significance in this 
connection. In fact the gist of the present agricultural develop- 
ment programme revolves round the central idea that there should 
be a close liaison between the research centres and the actual 
field of operation. The problems faced by the cultivators in the 
field are to be carried to the research centres where experiments 
are carried out. The ‘results and the remedies suggested by these 
centres are again to be brought to the cultivators and put in 
practice. It is with this intention that the staff of extension 
workers including official as well as non-official personnel is 
engaged at various levels in the administrative set up of the 
panchayat samitis, zilla parishads, etc. This process of two-way 
exchange between agricultural research centres and the culti- 
vators, if properly worked out, will no doubt produce great 
achievements in the field. 
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It is with this view that some research activitics in the agri- 
cultural sector are carried out in the district. At Sindewahi in 
Brahmapuri tahsil for instance pioncering work in this behalf js 
being done since 1957-58. This centre has an area of 85.923 hec- 
tares (212.32 acres). Its main research is on the paddy crop. A 
sced and demonstration farm is also attached to it. At first this 
centre was started at Lamandi, a village in the Raipur district of 
the old Madhya Pradesh. This was then shifted to Sindewahi 
in 1957-58 as the improved strains of: various crops produced at 
Lamandi were not found suitable for the Vidarbha tract. At 
Sindewahi the activities of the centre, in addition to those regard- 
ing the evolving of improved. strains of seeds have been extend- 
ed so as to facilitate the training of the gramsevaks, gramsevikas 
and the extension officer for agriculture. 


Besides this, nine Tahsi! seed multiplication farms have been 
established in the district covering all the tahsils of the district. 
The object behind the establishment of these farms is mainly to 
multiply the foundation sced and their consequent distribution 
to the progressive cultivators or registered seed growers for 
doubling the supply of improved yarictics of seeds. 


Of the combined area of 244,572 hectares (604.35 acres) of all 
the seed farms an area of 76.890 hectares (190 acres) was brought 
under irrigation during 1966-67. Out of this 160 acres were 
under tanks, channels, and bedi irrigation and the remaining 
12.140 hectares (30 acres) under well irrigation. The production 
of seeds in kharif and rabi seasons at these farms and their dis- 
tribution in 1966-67 was as under:—— 


Production Distribution 


Qtls. Qtle, 
Paddy oa vs .» — 1,278-68 987-00 
Kharif Jowar be is 30°45 29-50 
Mug it a = 5-75 5-00 
Cotton w ae ah 24-25 . 


Hybrid Jowar— 
(Male) “ a) 9°56 “s 
(Female) ae Pe 16-73 a 
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THE ECONOMIC WELLBEING OF A PARTICULAR AREA DEPENDS UPoN CHAPTER 5. 


the pace of industrial development that has taken place therein. 
Greater the inclustrial development, greater is the scope of em- 
ployment. Though the mdustries alone cannot provide emplboy- 
ment to al|, the working force in the area, they provide the maxi- 
mum. The district: of Chandrapur cannot be said to be industrially 
advanced. With the district abounding in mineral wealth. and 
forests there are only four large-scale industries located in the 
district which manufacture paper, glass, pottery and oil, The 
general pattcrn of non-agricultural employment, however, leans 
heavily towards small-scale and household industries. Of the 
total number of persons employed in industries, 79 per cent 
are employed in houschold industries and the remaining 21] per 
cent in non-household industries. The total number of workers 
employed in registered factories in 1962 was 2,555 which is only 
6.48 per cent of all the workers engaged in industries, It gives a 
ratio of only two factory workers per thousand of total popula- 
tion as against the average of.20 per thousand for the State as a 
whole. 


Land, labour and capital are the factors of production upon 
the availability of which depends the industria] growth of a 
particular region. Land that stands for natural resources 
abounds in the district as also Jabour. However, the industrial 
growth is hampered by the lack) of skilled labour and capital 
coupled with the atmosphere that is chilly, and damp through- 
out the rainy season. The district is industrially backward and 
the wheels of industrial actiyity im the district whirl round 
small-scale industrics. The district with abundant forest and 
mineral resources has a great potential for the development of 
the following new industries. 


(1) Pig iron by low shaft furnace technique, 
(2) Cast iron pipes, 

(3) Ceramic industries, and 

(4) Hardhoarcs and chip-boards. 


The following tables show the number of persons deriving 
their livelihood from different industries according to the 
Censuses of 1951 and 1961. 
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TABLE No. 1 


NuMBER OF PERSONS DERIVING THEIR LIVELIHGOD FROM 
InpusTRIES, CHANDRAPUR Districr—1951 CENsus 


Mining and quarrying 

Coal mining 

Manganese mining ae a ae es 
Stone quarrying, clay and sand pits . 


Processing and Manufacture—Food-stuffs, 
textiles, leather and products thereof. 


Food industries otherwise unclassified .. 
Grains and pulses es aes Se 
Vegetable oil and dairy products 
Beverages ae ae 7 = 
Tobacco 

Cotton textiles 


Wearing apparel (except footwear) and made-up 
textile goods. 


Textile industries otherwise unclassified 
Leather, leather products and footwear 


Processing and Manufacture—metals, chemicals 
and products thereof. 


Manufacture of metal products otherwise un- 
classified, 


Non-ferrous metals ie ane ors 
Transport equipment we 


Electrical machinery, apparatus, appliances and 
supplies, 


Machinery (other than electrical machinery) 
including Engineering workshops. 


Basic Industrial Chemicals and Power Alcohol 
Medical and Pharmaceutical preparations oe 


Manufacture of chemical products otherwise 
unclassified. 


Processing and manufacture not elsewhere 
specified. 


Manufacturing Industries otherwise unclassified |. 


Bricks, tiles and other structural clay products . . 


Cement pipes and other cement products 


Persons 


4,063 
3,924 
106 

33 
11,991 


134 
827 
239 
190 
390 
6,310 
1,618 


114 
2,169 
2,641 


114 


113 


8,869 
1,511 
220 
i 


Males 


3,853 
3,717 
106 
30 
11,194 


94 


114 


Females 


210 
207 


266 


aA a a a 
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TABLE No. |—conid. CHAPTER 5. 
- Saray Industries. 
x Persons Males Females INTRODUCTION. 
Non-metallic mineral oroducts .. = oP 1,497 1,398 99 
Rubber products .. ie ne en ae 14 ie 14 
Wood and wooden products other than furniture 5,554 4,927 627 
and fixtures. 
Furniture and fixtures... i ae os 23 22 j 
Paper and paper products os es we 32 32 
Printing and allied industries... an ie 17 15 2 


TABLE No, 2 


NuMBER OF PERSONS DERIVING THEIR LIVELIHOOD FROM 
Inpusrkins, CHANDRAPURWJISTRICT—1961 CENSUS 


Persons Males | Females 

Mining and quarrying-— 6,325 5,909 416 
Mining of coal .. ke ie i x | 6,011 5,708 303 
Mining of iron ores. , a | , 3 3 Se 
Mining of gold and silver ores. . ‘ne "i 7 7 
Quarrying of stone including slate clay, sand, 304 19] 113 

gravel, limestone. 

Manufacturing— sf 5 es ve 38,590 28,041) 10,549 
Food-stuffs .. sees wef 2,683 | 2,015 668 
Beverages a oe na ie ee 98 94 4 
Tobacco products an ae ee ze 647 492 155 
Textile—cotton .. - ~ oe a 6,113 3,189 2,924 
Textile—jute .. ea 23 ree . 272 101 17] 
Textile—wool .. ah hs a Le 1,576 432 1,144 
Textile—silk .. it 2 =~ me 44 20 24 
Textile—Miscellaneous oa oe re 3,570 3,122 44 
Wood and wooden products... ns in 9,788 6,936 2,852 
Paper and paper products oe om “ 1,905 1,765 140 
Printing and publishing t% o oe 73 72 1 
Leather and leather products .. oe ae 2,734 2,502 232 


Rubber, petroleum and coal products Ae 34 17 17 


ree 
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TABLE No. 2--contd. 


Persons Males Femaies 


Chemicals and chemical products... Be 123 95 28 
Non-metallic mineral products other than| 3,872 2,322 1,550 
petroleum and coal and manufacture of 
earthen ware and earthen pottery. 
Basic materials and their products except 3,064 2,902 162 
machinery and transport products. 
Machinery of all kinds other than transport, 72 72 
and electrical equipment. 
Transport equipment .. a st; oy 336 336 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries a 1,586 1,554 32 


Mining and quarrying and manufacturing industries employed 
44,915 persons according to 1961 Census as against 23,521 as per 
the Census of 1951. Jt shows “a \net increase of 91.12 per cent 
over 1951, 


Section [—LARGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 


There are only four large-scale factories in the district that 
employ more than 50 workers and use power. These industries 
are, the Ballarpur Paper and Straw, Board Mills, Ltd., Ballarpur ; 
the Swastik Glass Works, Chandrapur ; the Dadabhoy Potteries. 
Ballarpur and the Bashir Oil Mills, Warora. 


The Ballarpur Paper and Straw Board Mills Ltd., is located at 
Ballarpur in Chanda tahsil, It shas a production capacity of 
35 tons per day. It has plans for expansion up to 120 tons per 
day in stages. This factory consumes as raw material bamboos 
worth Rs. 30,000 annually. These bamboos are locally available 
and at times are imported from the nearby Bhandara district. 
An amount of Rs. 208.58 lakhs as on 30th June 1965 is invested 
in the industry of which Rs. 161.32 lakhs have been contributed 
by the shareholders and Rs. 47.26 lakhs reinvested from the 
profits retained in the business. 


The production of paper was about five thousand tons in 
1953-54. It had risen to about 30 thousand tons by 1964-65, i-e., 
by about 600 per cent within the span of 11 years. During 1957- 
58 the sales were to the extent of 200 lakhs of rupees with gross 
profits of about Rs. 60 lakhs. During 1964-65 the sales went up 
to the tune of Rs. 570 lakhs and gross profits to about Rs. 90 
lakhs. Gross profit represented profit after providing for all ex- 
penses including interest but before providing for depreciation 
and development rebate, The increase in production in 1964-65 
was attributed to the satisfactory running that year of the M.G. 
and M.F. machines, the commissioning and smooth running of 
which was delayed by the non-availability and frequent interrup- 
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tion of power supply. It was also due to the satisfactory work. CHAPTER 5, 
ing of the pulp mill. Exercise books worth over Rs. 25 lakhs ynaustries 
were exported to Burma in face of stiff competition from Japan Larce anv. 
and other countrics during 1964-65. The exports were made at SMALL 

the international prices which were substantially below those ENDORTREED: 


prevailing in the country, as exports were impefative because of Pes 
the acute balance of payments position of the country. Straw Board 
Mills Ltd, 


The Swastik Glass Works was established at Chandrapur in Swastik Glass 
the year 1948. It undertakes the manufacture of glass and glass- Works. 
ware, such as, chimneys, jars, bottles, etc. It is a perennial 
factory working for about 300 days in a year. Blowing, anneal- 
sing, cutting, melting, grinding and packing are some of the 
stages in the proccss of production. 


In 1964-65, the industry had the fixed capital of Rs. 2,19,384 
composed of land and buildings, Rs. 1,37,765; plant and machi- 
nery, Rs, 72,882 and furniture, fixtures, fittings, vehicles, patents, 
trademarks, cte.. Rs. 8,737. 


The factory provides employment to about 120 skilled and 
310 unskilled labourers. ,Yhe agetegate wage bill of workers 
including bonus was Rs., 2,86,383.53 in 1964-65. 


During 1964-65, the factory spent Rs. 1,51,606.24 on fuel, and 
power. The expenditure on essential raw materials during the 
same period was Rs. 1,91,960 composed of soda by carb, 
Rs. 1,36,800 ; sand, Rs. 42,000; lime, Rs. 2,160; felspar, Rs. 3,000 
and borax, Rs. 8,000. 


The productive capacity of the factory was put at goods worth 
about Rs. 15 to t6 lakhs... Their products are sold throughout 
India and are also exported to Ceylon, 


The factory received Government help in the form of a grant 
of foreign exchange to the tune of Rs, 3,000. 


The main difficultics encountered by the factory are the non- 
availability of railway wagons for carrying goods coupled with 
the shortage of skilled labour. 


The Dadabhoy Poiteries was purchased by Messrs. Vasant — padabhoy 
Industries, Ballarpur. The factory manufactures pottery and Potteries. 
earthenware, such as, Mangalore tiles, ridges, pipes and other 
fittings. It is a perennial factory working for about 300 days in 

year. 


During 1964-65, the company had fixed capital of Rs. 3,23,912 
composed of land and buildings, Rs. 1,74,850; plant and machi- 
nery, Rs. 1,07,000 and furniture, fixtures, etc., Rs. 42,062. The 
company had working capital of Rs. 90,291.46, 


The factory provided employment to 120 workers on an 
average including 25 skilled workers. Besides these workers, 
there were about 5( persons engaged in office and other duties, 
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They were paid wages at rates varying between Rs. 1.90 and 
Rs. 3.25 per day. 


The essential raw materials consumed by the factory during 
the same period were clay, kerosene oil and grease oil worth 
Rs. 17,984-97, Rs. 3,672 and Rs. 3,396, respectively. During that 

eriod the factory produced tiles, pipes and fittings worth 
Rs. 2,24,090.57. Lhe products were marketed mainly ‘in the 
State. 


The main difficulties, which the factory faced, were shortage 
of railway wagons and of other transport facilities. 


The Bashir Oil Mills, one of the modern oi} mills in the dis- 
trict located at Warora was established in the year 1945. It is a 
seasonal industry~ that works for about 220 days in a year from 
November to June. 


During 1964-65, the fixed capital of the -factory stood at 
Rs. 15,00,000 composed of land and buildings, Rs. 6,00,000 and 
plants and machinery, Rs. 9,00,000. During the same year it had 
working capital of Rs. 90 lakhs. \It_ provided , employment to 
42 persons of whom 10 were skilled .and 32 unskilled. The 
average yearly wage bill of the factory came to Rs. 2,58,000. 


In the same year the factory spent Rs. 1,01,000 on fuel of 
which an amount of Rs. 85,000 was spent on electricity and 
Rs. 16,000 on steam coal. 


The expenditure of the factory | on essential raw materials 
during the same year was Rs. 64,17,219 com rising sesamum, 
Rs. 21,85,995 ; linseed, Rs. 2;33,705 ; cottonseed, Rs. 39,59,369 and 
groundnut, Rs. 38,150. The raw material was mostly obtained 
from Chandrapur, Warora, Wani,Pandharkawda, Yeotmal and 
Adilabad, 


During the year under consideration the factory produced 
linseed oil and cake worth Rs. 73,284; sesamum ojl and cake, 
Rs. 27,09,003 ; cottonseed oil and cake, Rs. 41,48,344 and ground- 
nut oil, Rs. 28,056. The total value of all the products was 
Rs, 69,58,687. Groundnut oil, linseed oil and sesamum oil were 
mostly sold in the local market, while cottonseed oil and sesamum 
oil were exported to Chandrapur, Nagpur, Calcutta, Delhi, etc. 
The shortage of raw materials is the major difficulty faced by 
the factory. 


Besides the major industrial units described so far, there are 
many categories of medium industries scattered over the  dis- 
trict. These have been described below after grouping them 
together. 


Oilseed pressing is an age-old occupation. Formerly every 
village used to have an oil-man and a ghani for crushing oilseeds 
when the village was considered a self-sufficient unit. With the 
growing complex nature of economic development and _ keen 
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competition from the oil mills, the business of the village arti- CHAPTER 5, 
sans working on ghanis has dwindled considerably and only a 


: E : ‘ Industries. 
few now remain to carry on their more or less hereditary 
: LARGE AND 
occupation. pra 
InpusTRIES, 


All the reporting oil mills were established between 1947s Oil Mills. 
and 1960 and were mostly perennial in character. They were 
engaged in crushing linseed, sesamum, cotton seed, etc. 


The aggregate fixed capital of five reporting units was about 
two lakh rupees and was mainly composed of land and__build- 
ings, plants and machinery, and furniture and fixtures. The 
working capital required by three units was about Rs. 14,00,000. 
Each of the units on an average provided employment to about 
seven persons and their total wage bill inclusive of the bonus 
varied betwecn Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 30,000 per year. 


On an average every unit spent Rs. 900 on electricity and coal. 
They: purchased about 4 to 5 thousand bags of seed valued at 
Rs. 110 per bag in a year. 


In many cases the products were marketed in local markets 
while in some cases the products were exported to Bombay and 
other surrounding areas. 


There were as many as eight saw‘mills reporting for the saw Mills. 
district having abundant forest areas. All these units were 
established between 1952 and 1961. Of these, five were perennial 
and three closed for the rainy season, The average fixed capital 
invested in land and buildings, plants and machinery and furni- 
ture and fixtures per unit was Rs. 40,000. The plants and machi- 
nery mainly consisted of bend saw.machines and shaping machi- 
nes. The average working capital of every factory was Rs. 25,000. 


These saw mills provided employment to 70 persons in the 
aggregate including 24 skilled workers and 10 employees other 
than workers giving an average of 10 employees per unit. 


Annually an avcrage amount of Rs. 40,000 was spent towards 
wages. 


Their average annual expenditure.on power and fuel was 
placed at about Rs. 2,000. Electric energy was mainly consumed 
for the purpose. The main raw materials consisted of sag, bija 
and other local varieties of wood and the average expenditure of 
a saw mill on raw materials was Rs. 7,800 per year. 


Though the product had a local demand, it was also exported 
to Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, Calcutta, Madras, Gujarat, etc. 


Only two units reported Government assistance in the form of 
subsidy on electric bill. The main difficulties faced by the mills 
were shortage of capital and non-availability of skilled labour. 
Shortage of banking and warehousing facilities was also 
reported, - 
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This district with a large rice growing area has naturally many 
paddy processing industrial units. In 1961 as also in 1963 there 
were 12 such units in the district, and the employment in these 
factories was 3.67 per cent of the total employment in factories 
in the district. A survey of all the twelve factories in the dis- 
trict was conducted during 1965-66. The following account ot 
the industry is based upon the findings of the survey. 


Of these, six. units were established in 1932, 1934, 1945, 1954, 
1956 and 1959, respectively and of the remaining, three were esta- 
blished in 1952 and three in 1958. Three of these units only work- 
ed during the season while the remaining nine worked throughout 
the year. _ However, even those units that worked throughout 
the year had a considerable slackening of their business for 
about three to four months in a year. Almosi all these units 
were engaged in the processing of paddy into rice. 


The average investment in fixed capital of a unit came to 
Rs. 78,000 of which an amount of Rs, 32,000 was invested in land 
and buildings, Rs. 38,000 in plant and machinery and Rs. 8,000 
in furniture and fixtures...The machinery mostly consisted of 
automatic rice - milling plant, hullar for polishing and electric 
motors. A few of them had oil engines too. 


These units provided employment to about 80 workers and 
30 employees other than workers. Each unit had generally one 
skilled worker. The average dailly earning of a skilled worker 
amounted to Rs. 5 and that’ of an unskilled worker to Rs. 3. 


All the units mostly worked on electricity. Besides electric 
power, they also used mobil oil and crude oil, The average 
annual expenditure on fuel,,;andpower per unit came to 
Rs. 7,800. 


On an average, a unit processed paddy worth about Rs. 10,000 
annually. 


With the introduction of monopoly procurement programme 
for paddy and of curbs on dehusking of rice, the rice mills are 
required to obtain licences from the proper authority and have 
to report from time to time that authority in regard to their 
turnover, etc. The main difficulties of the industry were in regard 
to the supply of electricity and shortage of mobil oil. 


The area under cultivation of cotton in the district was 
26,806 hectares (66,245 acres) in 1962-63 and 26,984 hectares 
(66,681 acres) in 1961-62 as compared to 25,212 hectares (62,301 
acrés) in 1960-61. With so much area under cultivation of 
cotton, the district has a few cotton ginning units. 


The number of cotton ginning factories which was only one 
in 1961, rose to three in 1962 and again decreased to two in 1963. 
‘The variation was also noticed in the number of persons em- 
ployed daily in the factories. The number of average daily 
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workers employed in 1962 was 75. It decreased to 54 in 1963, CHAPTER 5. 


By the end of 1963-64, the employment in these factories was 
1.85 per cent of the total employment in the district. 


The following account of the cotton ginning factories is based 
upon the survey of four such factories conducted in 1965-66. Of 
these, onc was established as early as 1915, one in 1946, one in 
1947 and one in 1964. All these were seasonal factories mainly 
undertaking ginning of cotton. They normally worked for 
about 150 days in a year from November to April. 


The average fixed capital investment per unit was about 
Rs, 98,000 composed of land and building, Rs. 61,000; plant and 
machinery, Rs. 35,000 and furniture and fixtures, Rs. 1,000. 
These factorics provided employment to 124 workers including 
skilled ones and 36 other employees and paid them Rs. 56,600 by 
way of wagcs including Rs. 44,000 paid to workers towards wages 
and bonus. Thus, the average employment provided by a unit 
came to 31 workers and 9 other staff and the unit paid wages of 
about Rs. 14,000 including Rs. 11,000 paid to workers. 


Their average annual expenditureon fuel was Rs. 6,900. 
Most of them worked son» electricity. They also consumed 
coal besides mobil oi! and’ erude oil, A unit on an average 
ginned raw cotton worth about Rs. two lakhs a year and 
it was mostly obtained from Warora and other villages in the 
district. The cotton bales were mostly exported to Bombay and 
Nagpur. 


There were two tile manufacturing units in the district located 
at Ballarshah and Chandrapur established in 1951 and 1955, 
respectively. Both were seasonal, working from October to June. 
The average fixed capital invested by a unit was Rs. 48,000 of 
which Rs. 25.000 were invested in land and_ building and 
Rs, 13,000 in plant and machinery. The average working capital 
required by a unit was about Rs. 15,000. 


Both the units provided employment to 40 workers each and 
paid them about Rs. 24,000 by way of wages and bonus. A unit 
spent about Rs. [0,000 per year on fuel comprising mostly coal 
and oil. 


The basic raw material required for the industry was clay and 
the average expenditure was about Rs. 8,000 a year on the same. 
The products consisting of tiles and pipes were mostly marketed 
in the district. 


The main difficulties encountered by the industry were shortage 
of clay and non-availability of skilled labour. 


Tendu leaves that serve as a basic raw material for the bidi 
industry are found in abundance in the thick forests of the 
district. The number of bidi factories which was constant at 3 
during 1961 and 1962 rose to 4 in 1963. During 1962, these 
factories provided ernployment to 384 workers daily on an average 
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which decreased to 288 in 1963. These factories provided em- 
ployment to 9.89 per cent of the total factory employees of the 
district in 1963. 


The small survey of a unit manufacturing soap revealed the 
following. The factory established in 1925 worked for about 
290 days in a year. The unit had invested a_ fixed capital of 
Rs. 9,000 in plant and machinery. It provided employment to 
eight persons, seven of them being workers and paid them 
Rs. 6,600 as wages annually. 


The main raw materials required for the industry are non- 
edible oils, caustic soda. scent, etc. The unit consumed raw 
materials worth Rs. 1,03,600 during 1965-66. The main diff- 
culties faced by the industry were lack of transport facility and 
credit facility from banks. 


With rice as a staple food of the district there were many rice 
mills and poha mills in the district. A small survey of a unit 
was conducted in 1965-66. The mill engaged in the manufac. 
ture of poha was established in_1959 and it worked for about 320 
days in a year. The fixedcapital -invested was Rs. 52,000 of 
which Rs. 30,000 were invested in land and buildings, Rs. 15,000 
in poha plant and Rs. 7,000 in furntture or fixtures. 


It provided employment to 19 persons including 15 workers 
and paid them about Rs, 16.800 by wav of wages. The fuel 
required was composed of mobil gil, crude oil and coal and an 
amount of about Rs. 10,000.was spent.on the same. The product 
was mainly marketed in the district. 


The district abounds in mineral wealth and it is the richest of 
the minerally important districts in the State, with large reserves 
of high grade iron ore and coal. The coal bearing areas of the 
district are considered to be next in imovortance to Jharia, 
Raniganj and Madhya Pradesh coal fields. The deposits of iron 
ore, manganese, mica, ochres, clay, etc., are reported to have been 
found in the hilly and forest areas of the tahsils of Sironcha, 
Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli. The copper ore had recently been 
discovered at Thanewasha in Chandrapur tahsil. Besides, fine 
clay, pottery clay and china clay are also available in the district. 


Mining and quarrying is an old industry in the district and 
the Gazetteer of Chanda district published in the year 1909 
gives the following information about the same. 


“Coal. The Mayo Colliery — The remarkable mineral wealth of 
the district has so far been exploited on a commercial scale in only 
one direction, namely. the development of its coal deposits. The 
west side of the district as far south as the Third Barrier of the 
Godavari lies within the Wardha Valley Coalfield, an area, the 
natural geological limits of which indicate a total extent of 1,600 
square miles, and which towards the north runs up to within 16 
miles of the important cotton mart of Hinganghat. The first 
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traces of coal in this district* were discovered in October 1865 
when some picces of carbonaceous shale were picked up in the 
bed of the Wardha river; these were followed up, and were 
found to have been washed from the Chanda bank of the river 
to the west of Ghugus, a village lying due west of Chanda. A 
pit was thereupon sunk in that village, and coal was struck at a 
depth of 30 feet. The search for further deposits was vigorously 
prosecuted and outcrops were discovered at Ballalpur and Lathi. 
In 1869, Mr. Fryar, a Mining Engineer, was deputed by Govern- 
ment to make a systematic enquiry into the value and extent of 
the coalficld. Proper boring instruments were provided, and it 
was proved that the Ghugus seam was thicker and more constant 
than had at first been supposed. A working pit sunk within 300 
yards of the river struck an upper seam 4 feet thick at 80 feet 
below the surface and a lower seam 33 feet thick at 95 feet down. 
Although the coal was of variable quality a thickness of at least 
20 feet was composed of good coal. By 1870 the Ghugus pit 
had been brought into thorough working order with regular 
galleries, two cages, and a gin worked by hand power which 
raised 10 or 15 tons of coal arday, It was considered of sufficient 
importance of merit the patronage of a Viceroy, and in 1870 it was 
formally declared open by Lord Mayo, thenceforward assuming 
the name of the Mayo Colliery. It remained in steady working 
till the following year, about 70 tons being raised each month ; 
the coal was partly consumed by the steam borer, while the rest 
was taken by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. The composi- 
tion of the coal was somewhat uneven, but as a whole it was 
good enough for steam service in dry weather; in rainy weather, 
however, it was found to be incapable of standing exposure, and 
this defect made it necessary to search for a more suitable 
material. An average sampleof Ghugus coal gave the following 
analysis ; —~ 


Carbon as 45.61 per cent. 
Volatile Matter om 33.49, per cent, 
(Including water). 

Ash oe 20.90 per cent, 


“Warora Colliery Many indications pointed to the probable 
existence of coal to the north roundabout Warora within easy 
reach of the Hinganghat cotton market, and search was naturally 
directed towards that locality when the desirability of abandon- 
ing the Mayo Colliery had become obvious. The first coal was 
proved in 1870 by a boring 102 feet in depth about half a mile 
east of Warora. Other borings were made to ascertain the dip 
of the strata, ancl. to sum up the result of these investigations, the 
existence was proved of a slightly broken coalfield extending from 
Ghugus to Warora, distance of 22 miles, the quality of the coal 
being found to improve in the vicinity of Warora; it was also 
deemed probable that the coal extended well to the east of 
Warora. These preliminary operations were in the hands of 


*The valueless coal discovered in 1848 at Kotal may be left out of consideration. 
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Mr. Fryar. The year 1871 witnessed the actual commencement 
of work at the Warora Colliery. Many difficulties had to be 
overcome, the chicf of which was the extraordinary influx of 
water, with which the pumps at first provided were not adequate 
to cope. The railway was as yct not in existence, and frequent 
changes of management still further militated against good 
progress. In 1873, however, on the appointment of Mr. Ness, 
an Engineer of considerable experience in England, the sinking 
of the pits was successfully completed. In all, seven pits were 
sunk, with a depth varying from 140 to 240 feet. An unlooked 
for addition to the mineral wealth of the areca was given by the 
discovery of a second scam of superior coal below the first. Both 
the upper and the lower scam were worked; the former was 
known as No. 2. and was. from 12 to 15 feet in thickness, the 
latter, or No. 3 seam, was between 10 and 11 feet thick, and the 
two seams were divided by a band of shale about 6 feet thick. 
Trials made by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in 1874 gave 
satisfactory results, and it was found that the consumption per 
ton mile only exceeded that of English coal by 13 per cent. Two 


_systems of working were at fitstersin vogue; the ‘bord and pillar’ 


and the ‘long wall’ system. bur the friability of the coal proved 
unsuitable to the latter) method and it) was abandoned ‘in 1877. 
Under the ‘bord and pillar’ system which thenceforth obtained 
along the seams are cut into pillars by means of galleries and 
subsequently the pillars are themselves extracted. From the 
beginning, the presence of iron  pyrites in the coal rendered it 
susceptible to spontancous combustion and Jed to frequent under- 
ground fires which were a source of constant anxiety and danger, 
to say nothing of the expense attendant on the work of keeping 
them under control and providing for the safety of the workers ; 
towards the end there were underground fires in all the pits, 
which were combated by surrounding them with brick walls. It 
was realised that the mine would have to close down about the 
end of 1906: the end, however, came sooner than had been 
expected. On the 28th March 1906, a large subsidence took 
place fortunately unattended by loss of Jife, and an influx of. 
water followed which the machinery of the mine was unable to 
pump out. A considerable arca of coal was lost, and, as the 
remainder was not sufficient to allow of the colliery being work- 
ed at a profit, it was finally closed down on the 30th April 1906. 
The causes which led to the subsidence are fully set forth by 
Mr. Pickering, the Chief Inspector of Mines, in his report for 
the year 1906, The radical and fatal mistake lay in the working 
of both scams simultaneously. instead of working the top seam 
first and allowing the strata to subside before touching the 
bottom seam. The loss of coal due to this defective system of 
working was enormous, According to Mr. ‘Pickering, a reason- 
able estimate of the coal in the area worked would be 12,000,000 


tons. Of this 3,086,220 tons or only 25 per cent, had been 
raised. If the mine had been properly laid out and worked from 
the beginning, perhaps, 75 per cent would have been recovered. 
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The additional six million tons would have prolonged the life of CHAPTER 5. 


the collicry by atiout forty years*. ids ied: 
As mentioned above over three million tons of coal were raised ee 


from the mine during its existence, the largest output in any one _ INpusrrus. 
year being 1,53,336 tons in 1902. About half the coal raised was Mining 
sold to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and the remainder — !ndustry. 
to various mills, gins and presses between Nagpur and Bhusawal ; 

the demand from these Jatter had towards the end completely 

outgrown the supply. The selling rate at the pit’s mouth was 

Rs. 5 per ton. Until 1882 the colliery. was worked at a loss, but 
thenceforward with a temporary and only partial check from 

1892 to 1895 it paid very well indeed. The capital outlay in 1894 

stood at 20.65 lakhs: by 1906 this had been written down to 

12.84 lakhs by means of a sinking fund. The net profits during 

the whole life of the mine amounted to 30.86 lakhs, and the 

highest rate of interest paid in any year was just over 17 per cent 

in 1902. During the busy season about 1,200 people in all were 
employed, rather more than half of these being underground 

workers. Most of the coal-cutters-came from the United Prov- 

inces ; they were all paid by. piece-work, and earned on an 

average from 6 to 12 annas.a day; unskilled labourers were paid 

4 or 5 annas a day. Fire-clay was also worked ; it was found on 

top of the coal. — Fire-bricks, floor and roofing tiles were made 

in large quantities and weré a source of considerable profit. The 

following is a fairly accurate analysis of the coal:—- 


Fixed carbon it 45.4 per cent. 
Volatile matter fe! 26.5 per cent. 
Moisture :. 13.9 per cent. 
Ash a. 14.2 per cent. 


The underground working extended from the Nagpur- 
Chandrapur road between miles 67 and 68 to the town of 
Warora where the coal thins out and disappears. The boundary 
on the north was a fault running a little to the north of No. 2 
pit to the middle of the town tank ; the south boundary was also 
a fault which ran nearly east and west from the village of 
Ekarjuna. 


“Ballarpur Colliery.-The existence of coal at Bal'arpur, some 
ten miles south of Chandrapur, had’ been suspected as early as 
1871. In that year the Public Works Department of Hyderabad 
had discovered coal on the opposite bank of the Wardha near 
the village of Sasti. This discovery caused boring work to be 
taken in hand at Ballalpur at a spot opposite Sasti, but, after 
several unsuccessful attempts it was concluded that the bulk of 
the coalfield lay across the river, and work was stopped. In 1900, 
however, it became imperative to find a substitute for the 


#It is but justice to add that the evil was done in the early years of the colliery, and 
that the management of the later years of the mine was entirely exculpated. , 
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Warora Colliery which was known to be approaching exhaus- 
tion, and a visit was paid to Ballalpur which resulted in the dis- 
covery of favourable indications. A small sum of money was 
sanctioned for exploration work, and, coal having been proved 
in two bore-holes in the bed of the river, more bore-holes were, 
in spite of considerable local criticism, commenced to the east, 
and as a consequence coal was proved at a depth of 550 feet a 
mile from the river. More boring was then undertaken nearer 
the village of Ballalpur. As all boring had been done by hand, 
progress had hitherto been very slow. A trial pit was com- 
menced in 1903 in order to get out samples of coal for trial pur- 
poses. The work laboured under severe difficulties ; there was 
no road to Chanda and all machinery and __ boilers had to be 
drawn by bullocks over a rough country track ; firewood had to 
be used for fuel and whenever the supply failed water rose up in 
the pit and stopped work; added to this, work was impossible 
during the rains. When coal was reached at a depth of 200 fect, 
it was decided to commence a second pit and begin to open out 
a new colliery. This second pit was sunk in 1906 to a depth of 


' 257 feet, and the seam of coal was found to be 50 feet thick and 


of better quality than Warora coal..The actual output of coal 
remained insignificant until 1907, but in that year the railway 
reached Ballalpur and considerably assisted the work of opening 
out the mine. In January 1908, the daily output of coal reached 
140 tons. Ballalpur is now a prospefous mining village, and the 
colliery has a great future before it. The capital outlay on the 
mine amounts to about nine, lakhs, five lakhs of which repre- 
sents the book value of stores and machinery transferred to it 
from the Warora Colliery. The colliery is connected with the 
station at Ballalpur by 2 line about a mile long with numerous 
sidings. 


This extensive discovery of coal at Ballalpur is a matter of 
considerable interest. So far from the bulk of the coalfield lying 
on the Hyderabad side of the river, as was previously supposed, 
indications at present point to the outer edge only being across 
stream and the main hody seems to extend a great distance into 
the Chanda District. All the collieries hitherto described are 
the property of Government. Of private enterprise there is little 
to record ; a prospecting licence was granted’ to Messrs. J. and N. 
Tata of Bombay over an area of 2 square miles in the village of 
Dudholi near Ballalour, and they sank several borings and a 
trial pit, but operations were abandoned when it was decided 
that the iron resources of the District were unsuitable to form 
the basis of an iron and steel industry. Coal has also been prav- 
ed at several other sites mostly in the riverain tract along the 
hanks of the Wardha in the Warora and Chanda _ tahsils, 
Mr. Theodore Hughes’ paper on the Wardha Valley Coalfield in 
Volume XIII, part I of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India, gives an exhaustive account of the researches conducted 
and conclusions arrived at by him. In his opinion. the greatest 
store of coal in the District is probably to the east of the town of 
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Chanda, but the seams are, he supposes, too low down to be 
worth working. Outside the riverain tract, three seams with a 
total thickness of 38 feet have been proved at Bandar, and 
Mr, Hughes estimated the area of readily workable coal to be at 
Icast 6 square miles. This field is advantageously situated in 
respect of the iron ores of Lohara and Pipalgaon, but as there 
now seems no prospect of these latter being worked on a com- 
mercial scale, this fact now has not the importance previously 
attached to it. Some coal of poor quality exists at Kotah, north 
of Sironcha, where boring operations were undertaken as far 
back as 1848. A little slaty coal and lignite has also been observ- 
ed elsewhere in the Sironcha tahsil, but there docs not appear to 
be any deposit ot value. 


“Tron.—-The iron ores of Chanda chave long excited the interest 
of investigators, and, situated as they are in close proximity to 
the coal and limestone in and about Warora, the question of 
exploiting them according to modern commercial methods — has 
frequently becn mooted. The first detailed examination of the 
local iron deposits was made _by.. Mr. Theodore Hughes of the 
Geological Survey of India~in 1873,.whose paper on the subject 
will be found in Volume XHI, part I .of the Memoirs of that 
body. He formed an extremely high estimate of the value of 
the iron deposits of Chanda. In 1875, Mr. Ness conducted 
experiments with rhe view of testing the practicability of smelt- 
ing the local iron with the local coal, but the latter was found to 
be unsuitable for the blast furnace, although moderately good 
results were obtained with a reverbatory furnace. In 1881, 
Herr Ritter von Schwartz, an expert of great mining experience 
in Austria, made a survey of the local iron deposits and formed 
a highly sanguine opinion of the prospects of an industry on 
modern lines with headquarters to be.placed at Durgapur. He 
contemplated an annual outturn of no less than 260,000 tons 
of iron and stccl, anc was of opinion that Chanda could not only 
supply the whole requirements of India in iron and stcel, but 
would also be able to compete with the Continent in importing 
ferromanganese and Brescian stecl into’ England. Subsequent 
investigations have shown that these anticipations were very 
highly coloured. In 1900, Major Mahon, R.E., was specially 
deputed by the Government of India to investigate and report 
on the prospect ef an Indian iron and steel industry, and among 
other localities visited this District. His opinion of its natural 
resources was a high one, but difficulties of fuel and communica: 
tion Jed him to place Chanda only third on the list of possible 
sites for a modcrn iron industry. In 1902 the same authority 
drew up a ‘Note on the Chanda Tron Deposits’ which gives a 
complete account of the iron resources of the District. © When 
Messrs. J. and N. Tata conceived the scheme of the Iron and 
Stee] Syndicate in 1907 to be floated by them, this District was 
the first locality selected by them for investigation. The results 
of this investigation were disappointing ; not only was it found 
that the amount of ore available had been greatly over-estimated 
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but there were also insuperable difficulties as to fuel and water- 
supply. The local coals are non-coking, and, though there’ was 
at one time some hope of overcoming this drawback by the aid 
of certain German and American processes, Messrs. Tata were 
finally induced under the advice of their experts to leave inferior 
coals alone and go direct to the good coking coals of Bengal. 
Thus, for some years to come at any rate, the hope of  sceing 
Chanda the Middlesborough of India must be abandoned. 


The most common forms in which iron occurs in this District 
are those of the anhydrous ferric oxides (Fe, O,), specular ore 
and red haematite. Magnetic oxide and limonite also occur. In 
the former, iron is found in the form of ferrous and ferric oxide 
combined while the latter is anhydrated ferric oxide. Laterite, 
an impure variety of limonite, is very common. Titaniferous 
iron ore is found in the sand of many streams. Except in the 
extreme west the ore is widely distributed, but Major Muhon dis 
tinguishes five principal deposits, viz., Lohara, Pipalgaon, Gunje- 
wahi, Dewalgaon and Ratnapur, which have been visited and 
partially explored, and four other deposits which are, as far as is 
known at present. of less importance: at Bhisi, Metapur, Ogulpet 
and Bhanpur. Undoubtedly the most interesting deposit in the 
District is the so-called iron hill of Lohara which was designated 
by Mr. Hughes as one of the wonders of the Indian mineral 
world. As a matter of fact, the hill is not an iron hill, but 
consists in the main of a massive outcrop of quartzite, through 
which, however, runs a lode -of iron-stone of extraordinary rich- 
ness which in places approaches a breadth of 30 or 40 yards. 
Major Mahon, in his detailed description of the hill says that he 
has never seen anything to equal the massive richness of the 
pure black specular ore heaped up-in huge rocks which constitute 
the lode. The lode disappears underground after a certain dis- 
tance, and it was at one time supposed that it extended for 
several miles. Had this supposition been borne out by the facts, 
Lohara would have boasted a concentrated wealth of iron not to 
be exceeded elsewhere in the world, but Messrs. Tata’s researches 
have revealed that the mineral wealth of Lohara has been very 
much exaggerated, and, according to their estimate, the, five 
principal deposits of the District mentioned by Major Mahon 
do not collectively contain more than one and a half million tons 
of ore. If the quantity of the ore is disappointing, there is at 
least no doubt as to its quality, and samples taken from Lohara, 
Pipalgaon, Gunjewahi, and Dewalgaon and analysed by Major 
Mahon gave extraordinarily rich results, the usual percentage of 
iron being as high as 68. Local ore is exceptionally free from 


sulphur and phosphorus, and therefore, is eminently qualified 
for the manufacture both of iron and steel. 


Smelting was once extensively practised by the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the District, but of late years this industry has 
been greatly on the decline.” 
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“Limestone.--In addition to coal and iron, the third main 
essential for an iron industry, viz., limestone is also found in 
close proximity to the two others. Rock limestone can _ be 
obtained from Vindhyan and Lameta beds, the former yielding 
a purer varicty of fairly uniform composition. Vindhyan lime- 
stones occur at Kandara, six miles north of Warora, and at 
Nilijha eight miles west of that town. Lameta limestone is ex- 
posed two miles south of Warora at Karamgohan, and in the 
Wardha river at Mardha and elsewhere. Lime is also procurable 
in the neighbourhood of Warora and Bhandak in the form of 
the surface deposit called kankar which often contains a high 
percentage of carbonate of lime. It has already been mentioned 
that fire-clay was extracted from the Warora mine, and this too 
would have been of service for a modern iron industry. ” 


Minerals of less importance -—Diamonds and rubies have been 
found in alluvial deposits and in laterite near Wairagarh, but 
are not regularly worked. Gold in minute quanuties is found: in 
the sands of the Wainganga, Indravati and Godavari rivers, and 
is washed by a wandering pcople called Sonjharis, who, how: 
ever, make but a bare living. out: of the business. Gold washing 
ig unpopular not only because it is. not lucrative but also by 
reason of a superstition that those: who practise it will be child- 
less. Auriferous sands are found in several other streams in the 
metamorphic area of the cast, and major Lucie Smith wrote that 
the rocks in the south-east are undoubtedly auriferous, but no 
serious attempt has yet been made to ascertain their gold-bearing 
value. Abandoned copper workings imay be seen at Thanwasana 
in the Chanda tahsil, and at. Govindpur in the Bramhapuri 
tahsil ; another mine is said to have becn worked at Tanbagarhi 
Mendha near Rajoli. The story is that all these mines were 
closed by the Maratha Government about the middle of the 
18th century in consequence of a belief that digging copper ore 
would bring evil co the country. A prospecting — licence has 
recently been granted for some of these old mines. <A limited 
quantity of manganese occurs in botryoidal tmasses in the red 
clays at Malagarh Hill, but the content of manganese is only 
44.6 per cent as against an average standard of from 50 to 55 per 
cent in other parts of the Province. An application for a pros- 
pecting licence for manganese was received in 1907. Dark-green 
serpentine uscd to he extensively quarried at Jambulghata by 
Raja Raghuji HI of Nagpur, but after his death the excavation 
was allowed to silt up. A quarry of black soapstone is found at 
the same place. and this material has been fairly extensively 
used for the manufacture of household vessels’ but the quarry ig 
at present closed for lack of a lessec. Mica is found in small 
quantities in the Ahiri Zamindari. Tale and = saltpetre also 
occur. 


“Building Stone,---The éaudstones of the Kamthi group provide 
excellent building stones of every hue and texture. The city 
walls of Chandrapur were built out of these. Isapur produces a 
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Vindhyans also furnish good building material, which in the 
north of the District is at present being extensively used in the 
construction of railway bridges. Quartzite and quartz give 
good road metal. Laterite is frequently used for wells and cul- 
verts. Hornblende schist, though soft, can be used in the dry 
climate of these parts, and the ease with which it can be quarried 
and dressed causes it to be sometimes employed in construction. 
Granite of all varieties occurs in unlimited quantities in the 
east of the District, and the coarser varieties would be suitable in 
ornamental work. Variegated sandstones with ‘a singularly pleas- 
ing range of colours also occur in the Sironcha tahsil. It will 
be seen, that the District can boast a goodly store of excellent 
building material, but unfortunately much of it is for the present 
locked up by distance and lack of communications.” 


Present Position.-The following statements show the number 
of persons engaged. in mining as. per 195] and 1961 Censuses :-—~ 


MIninc AND Quarrryine, 1951 


oe Persons Males Females 
Mining and Quarrying .. a gic r3 4,063 3,853 210 
Coal Mining—Mines primarily engaged in the 3,924 3,717 207 


extraction of anthracite and of soft coals such 
as bitumenous, sub-bitumenous and legnite. 


Manganese ie as At ie o 106 106 
Stone-quarrying, clay and sand pits.. Extraction 33 30 3 


from the earth of stone, clay, sand and other 
Materials used in building of manufacture of 


cement, l | 
Mining AND QuarrRyinc, 196] 
Lats , Persons Males Females 
Mining and Quarrying .. oe os me 6,325 5,909 416 
Mining coal ae ae oe Ja ax 6,011 5,708 303 
Mining of iron ores ne oe os oe 3 3 oe 
Mining of gold and silver ores .. or) ees 7 7 a 
Quarrying of stone (including slate) clay, sand, 304 19] 113 


gravel, lime stone. 


Coal Mining—-The coa} fields in the district are located al 
Bendar, Warora, Majri, Ghugus and Ballarpur. These deposits 
are considered second grade and of a non-coking variety. The 
reserves in these collicrics have been estimated at 2,306 millior 
tons. 
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Though mining operations have not yet commenced, an area CHAPTER 5. 
covering twelve square miles, 25 miles to the west of Tempa 


. : - 3 : a Industries. 
railway station is estimated to contain coal deposits to the ex- 5 
a % . ARGE AND 
tent of 1,080 lakh tons. Coal deposits around Warora estimated SMALL 
at about 90 lakh tons are spread over an area of two square miles, Inpustriss. 
Every year about 500 tons of coal is extracted from the collieries Mining 
Industry. 


around Majri. The coal deposits found around Ghugus are 
considered to be of a high quality. The deposits in Ghugus and 
Tilawasa collicries are estimated at about ten lakh tons. There 
are about three collieries around Chandrapur which are estimat- 
ed to contain coal deposits of about ten lakh tons. New machi- 
nery and plants have recently been erected in the third colliery. 
The estimated coal deposits around Ballarpur are 20 lakh tons. 


Mining leases for “extraction of coal from 4,160.686 hectares 
(10,281.27 acres) were given to seven colliery companies in 196] 
and 6.07 lakh metric tons of coal valued at Rs. 132.96 lakhs 
was extracted during the year. This figure further went up in 
1962 and 1963 when 8.3 lakh tons and 8.4 lakh tons of coal res- 
pectively was extracted. ; 


Iron Ores-~-The main deposits of—jron in the district are 
located at Lohara, Asola, a Pimpalgaon, Fuser, Ratna- 
pur and Bhisi, Occurrences. of deposits are reported at Maseli, 
Surajagad, Moregaon, Vithalgaon and in Government forest at 
Sindewahi. Red Oxide of iron occurs at Babupeth near 
Chandrapur. These deposits are estimated at 21.61 million tons. 


The deposits at Lohara are spread in an area admeasuring 3 to 
8 miles in length, 200 yards in breadth and 150 to 200 feet deep. 
The deposits are estimated at 200 lakh tons. Iron contents are 
estimated to be 69 per cent. At Asola the deposits are found in 
410 yards with a depth of 40\to 50) feet. The deposits are  esti- 
mated at four lakh tons and percentage of iron contents varies 
from 65 to 99. The deposits at Deolgaon are estimated at 
2,30,000 tons with iron contents varying between 6! per cent and 
67 per cent. At Bhisi deposits the iron contents are 69 per cent. 
At Pimpalgaon the deposits are estimated to contain 71 per cent 
of iron contents. At Fuser, a distance of 30 miles from Mul 
railway station, the deposits are estimated at several lakh tons 
with contents of 69 per cent. Surajgad deposits are estimated at 
10 lakh tons. 


During 1960-61, five mining companies were given leases for 
exploitation of iron ore from 287.683 hectares (710.88 acres). 
The companies exploited iron ore to the extent of 2,837 metric 
tonnes with the sale value of Rs. 17,450. In 1961, iron ore of 
4,675 metric tonnes was exploited. It further increased to 13,023 
metric tonnes in 1962 but fell to 3,322.14 metric tonnes in 1963. 


Clay.—The deposits of white clay occur at Kothari, Isapur, 
Ballarpur, Junara and Warora reserve forest and Bhadravati in 
Warora tahsil. The quantity of clay varies from deposits to 
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deposits as also the colour which varies from pure white to 
various tints of brown and red. The clay is used for local pottery 
works. 

Leases for exploitation of clay from 62.828 hectares (155.25 
acres) were granted to seven companies in 1960-61. The output 
of clay was 9,27] metric tonnes during 1961 and 3,323.16 metric 
tonnes during 1963. 

Miscellaneous ——Lime stone is found at Nigi, Borai, Purkepar, 
Kandla and Mardha exploitation of which has not been under- 
taken so far. Two companies were given leases in 1960-61 for 
exploitation of yellow ochres from 11.837 hectares (29.25 acres) 
in the Government forests of Chandrapur range. Copper depo- 
sits are known to occur at Govindpur and Thanewasne in 
Chandrapur tahsil. It is a promising copper bearing area. The 
district is also bestowed with the deposits of mica and other 
minerals like building stones, brick, earth, etc. Deposits of 
basium sulphate used in the manufacture of colours is traced at 
Mahadvadi in Chandrapur tahsit. Besides the possibility of 
finding deposits of diamonds, gold and. manganese is also not 
ruled out. 


With so much mineral wealth the district is bound to advance 
from its present backwardness: towards a sound economy in the 
near future, as a systematic survey of these areas may reveal 
many new deposits and may afford new opportunities. 


Electricity is supplied to the district by the Maharashtra State 
Flectricity Board through the. Ballarpur thermal power station 
10 miles from Chandrapur. ~The Ballarpur thermal power station 
was commissioned during the First Five Year Plan. Important 
places like Wardha, Amravati, Yeotmal, Arvi, Karanja and Akola 
are connected with the grid supply from this power station. Places 
in Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli tahsils of the district are con- 
nected with the grid system from the thermal power station at 
Khaperkheda near Nagpur. 


By the end of March 1964, there were 50 electrified villages 
and towns in the district. 


The following table taken from the 1961 Census Handbook 
gives the list of towns and villages electrified in the district :-— 


Tasce No. 3 


Tahsil Villages Electrified Towns Electrified 
q) (2) (3) 


iy, 


Brahmapuri oo ..| Aber-Nawargaon 

: Pimpalgaon 
Brahmapuri 
Sindewahi 
Nagbhir 
Talodhi 
Udapur 
Maldongri 
Lohwahi Tola 
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Tahsil Villages Electrified Towns Electrified 
(1) (2) (3) 
Warora ae ei ..| Bhadrawati ov ..| Warora 
Majari 
Gadhchiroli es ..| Desaiganj 
Wadsa 
Konsari 
Chandrapur os «| Mul wa os ..| Chandrapur 
Ghugus we .-| Ballarpur 
Rajoli 
Saoli 
Ghugus Colliery (1) 
Ghugus Colliery (IJ) 
Rajura rn a os ais Rajura 
Sasti 


Electricity to the tune of 12,52,000 K. W. H. was consumed for 
domestic purposes in 1961-62. The consumption increased by 
6.47 per cent in 1962-63 and-decreased-by 0.03 per cent in 1963-64, 
The consumption of eee per person in areas served with 
clectricity worked out to nearly 6 K. W. H. during 1963-64. 


Consumption of power for industrial purposes in the district 
is very high. During 1961-62, 2,77,42,000 K. W. H. of electricity 
was’ consumed for industrial purposes. It increased by 8.20 per 
cent in 1962-63 and by 32.88 per cent in 1963-64 over that in 
1961-62. In 1963-64 the consumption worked out to 272 K.W.H. 
per worker. The rates charged for consumption differed with 
the purpose for which it was consumed. As regards industrial 
power, the rate was 15 paise per, unit) up to the consumption of 
200 units and for consumption above 200 units the rate was 13 
paise per unit. 


The following table taken from the Chanda District Census 
Handbook, 1961 gives the district consumption of clectricity on 
different items for the period from 1953 to 1957-58. 
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Section II —- Corrace Inpusrries. 


Besides the large and small industries described hitherto, there 
are many traditional crafts conducted on household and cottage 
industries scale. They mostly comprise processing and servicing 
establishments catering to the requirements of the local popula- 
tion. The main industries that form this group are handtoom 
weaving, handicrafts and. professions like carpentry, bricks and 
tiles making, pottery, cane and bamboo works, oil ghanis and 
tasar silk weaving, 


The cotton weaving industry is a very old industry in the 
district. The old Gazetteer of Chandrapur district, published in 
1909 has the following to say about it:— 


“The cotton fabrics of Chandrapur formerly possessed a 
wide reputation for excellence and durability: they used to be 
largely exported to western India, and Sir R. Jenkins mentions 
that prior to 1302 A.D. coarse cloth made at Chandrapur 
found their way as far a field ag Arabia. White cotton selas 
for loin-cloths, white cotton dorias and param, a coarse white 
cotton fabric used the native saddle-cloths, horse clothing, etc., 
are the articles singled out by Sir R. Jenkins as the special 
products of Chandrapur; but none of these are said to be 
made now. The same authority also wrote that ‘the chintzes 
of Chandrapur ate much worn in Gondwana and Berar by the 
women’. Much of this glory has now departed, although the 
saris of Chandrapur still possess a more or less extended repu- 
tation, and certain amount of local-cotton cloth is exported to 
Amraoti and Akola in Berar. The anticipations of Major 
Lucie Smith, who was confident that Chandrapur, thanks to 
its possession of coal and cotton in close juxtaposition, would 
ere long command. the markets of (Central India with its piece- 
goods, have fallen very wide of the mark. So far from com- 
manding other markets, the piece-goods of Chandrapur have 
to a large extent been elbowed out of their own: according to 
the estimates of local cloth merchants of the town, the annual 
cloth transactions of Chandrapur city amount to five lakhs: of 
this three lakhs represent the value of cloth imported from 
outside, while of the remaining two lakhs worth, which is pro- 
duced locally, only one half is “consumed locally, the other 
half being exported; this is of course avowedly only a very 
rough estimate. The mills of Hinganghat and Nagpur are 
easily able to flood the local market with cheap cloth; a 
common cotton sari with a red and blue check made by 
Momins of Nagpur and sold at Chandrapur for Rs. 1.10 easily 
undersells any similar article of local manufacture. In spite 
of these facts, there is still an extensive manufacture of coarse 
cotton cloths in nearly every village. Dhers or Mahars. are 
usually the weavers. They turn out coarse dhotis which sell 
at Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 the pair, and saris at a similar price, and these 
garments are largely worn by the lower classes. The counts of 
thread employed are coarse, never higher than 20’s and usually 
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not above 12’s or 16’s, and this thread is now practically all 
obtained from Jocal mills. After manufacture, the cloth is 
often dyed or printed in colours by local Chhipas or Rangaris. 
Mahars also prepare a coarse red cloth called toshak which is 
stuffed with raw cotton and sold in the form of a guilt for 
about Rs. 1-8, Probably there are at least 250 familics of 
Dhers in Chandrapur alone who are engaged in the manutfac- 
ture of cotton cloths, and a proportionate number would be 
found in most of the larger villages” 


The census report for 1921 for Central Provinces and Berar 
states that weaving was almost universal and was reported to 
have received some impetus from the non-co-operation move- 
ment in favour of Khadi or country cloth but this was purely a 
temporary phenomenon. The industry had also been assisted 
by the high prices of machine made cloth during the war. 
During 1920 the makers generally dealt directly. with their 
customers at the weekly bazar. The weavers generally used old 
fashioned looms. 


However, the conditions changed during the decade. The 
census report of Central Provinces and-Berar for 1931 has to say 
the following about the same:— 


“The weavers cannot readily produce goods of more modern 
pattern to kecp pace with changing fashions. Only those 
weavers who turn out finer and more artistic fabrics which: 
cannot be manufactured in factories could hold their own in 
the industry. The competition’ of. factory made piece-goods 
continued to hit the rest hard during the decade. The condi- 
tion of the vast mass of .handloom weavers engaged in the 
manufacture of ordinary sarees and dhotis is thus deteriorat- 
ing still further. 

The industry subsequently thrived on account of the 
shortage of cotton and high prices of mill made cloth result- 
ing from the Second World War. The position of the 
industry, however, did not remain the same as it was in’ the 


past and now it can no longer be regarded as a profitable and 
prospective business ” 


As per 1961 Census, the number of drawers and weavers in the 
district is placed at 5,006. There were 8,013 cotton and 62 non- 
cotton handlooms in the district by the end of May 1961. The 
handloom workers are mostly the weavers of sarees, dhotis, 
phetas (turban), shelas of finer counts and coarse cotton cloth 
known for its texture and designs. Some times the cloth  pro- 
duced is a mixture of silk and cotton threads at times mixed 
with gold and silver thread borders. Chandrapur town is famous 
for such quality of cloth, The cotton fabrics of Chandrapur 
which formerly possessed a wide reputation for excellence and 
durability and which were largely exported to Western India 
and as far as Arabia are not much in demand now though wear- 
ing them is still considered a mark of distinction on ceremonial 
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occasions. The large number of persons still engaged in the 
handloom industry shows that these weavers are still tenaciously 
holding their own against the mechanised production perhaps on 
the patronage of those who still prefer the unique feature of this 
cloth and of wearing it. 


Tasar silk industry occupies an important place among the 
cottage industries in the district. About the industry, the old 
District Gazetteer of Chanda has the following to say— 


“The tasar silk industry has for some years atrracted the 
attention of Government as a valuable and interesting cottage 
industry capable of ccnsiderable development. It divides itself 
naturally into three branches, the first being concerned with 
the rearing of the silk cocoons, the second with the spinning 
of yarn from the cocoons, and the third with the weaving of 
the yarn into the finished article. Chandrapur is more famous 
for its spinning industry than for the other two departments ”, 


“Rearing of tasar silk worms,-The rearing of the tasar silk 
worm is conducted in the forests of the Bramhapuri, Garhchiroli 
and Sironcha tahsils. This~branch of.the industry is entirely in 
the hands of Dhimars, except in. Sironcha, where, curiously 
enough, the Bhois or local. Dhimars absolutely refuse to have 
anything to do with the rearing of worms, and this task falls to 
the Gonds and a few Naiks. The operation is hedged about with 
countless superstitions and, while engaged upon it, the Dhimar 
entirely cuts himself off from all intercourse with his family and 
lives a life apart. In this./ District, seed cocoons are invariably 
wild, and this is an advantage as the cocoons deteriorate under 
the influence of domestication. On the other hand, they are 
smal] and of poor quality even in their wild state, while the 
domesticated Chanda cocoon! is the ‘worst in the whole Province. 
This dependence on wild cocoons has another drawback. Each 


rearer is only able to collect a few cocoons, and he has therefore 


to breed the preliminary crops merely with a view of increasing 


his stock so that it is only when he has raised a third crop that ’ 


he is able to sell to the spinner. The disadvantage of this is that 
the worms, which are heirs to countless dangers, are exposed to 
those dangers for a much longer period than is usual elsewhere, 
and, in addition to this, the third or jadni crop on which the 
breeder solely relics comes at the beginning of the cold weather 
at a period when the worms are subject to a particularly great 
risk of disease. Frequently, especially in the last few years, 
crops have been entirely lost from this cayse. The worms are 
always reared out of doors, generally on the saj or yen tree 
(Terminalia tomentosa) which is roughly pollarded for the pur- 
pose. The risks to be faced come not only from birds, against 
which the worms can be more or less guarded, but also from the 
uncontrollable forces of wind and weather. Long drought, 
severe cold, storms or continuous wet weather are all in different 
ways fatal: heavy rain after protracted drought induces the 
much dreaded disease known as grasserie. Cocoons are sold to 
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the Koshti spinners at rates varying from Rs, 2 to Rs. 5 per 1,000, 
the latter rate, however, is only approached for superior cocoons 
or in bad years when the supply is short. An average crop for 
one breeder would be about 5,000 cocoons. Tasar-worm rearers 
arc not usually welcome guests to the Forest Officer, as their 
operations bring in no revenue to speak of and are destructive to 
the jungle. The policy of Government has therefore been in the 
direction of placing the rearers under the wing of the revenue 
officials, by setting aside areas of suitable B class forest and 
handing over the management of these to the revenue authori- 
ties. Twenty acres of forest, worked in rotation for periods of 
four years, were laid down as a sufficient allowance for the 
support of one Dhimar family. The main object in vicw in 
these proceedings was to increase the supply of cocoons, as it was 
held that the demand for tasar silk was ample, and that the 
great want was an increased outturn of cocoons: it is doubtful, 
however, if this view is well founded. The average area set aside 
for rearing the tasar worm in Government forest during the last 
three years is 1882 acres. 


“Tasar silk spinning—.The spinning industry is conducted by 
Koshtis or Koskatis, who prepare the cocoons for reeling off by 
boiling them in an infusion of water and castor secds or the 
ashes of the agra plant. Probably there are about 200 families 
of tasar spinners in the whole District, and they are for the most 
part concentrated in Saoli, Chamursi, Garhchiroli, Armori, and 
Naebhir. Nagbhir is the most famous centre of the industry, 
and before the famine there used to be 100 families of spinners 
in this place alone. The Nagbhir spinners make a very uniform 
and high class yarn in the preparation of which they reject the 
inferior surface fibre and frequently mix the native cocoons with 
superior cocoons imported from Bengal. One person can reel 
from 25 to 75 cocoons per diem, the average number being 50 or 
60. According to the statistics collected by Mr. Mukerji, 10,000 
cocoons yield from 30 to 374 tolas of silk: the yarn is sold in 
bundles called punjas and 100 punyjas, weighing from 40 to 55 
tolas, scl] at rates varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8. according to the 
quality and the demand. Thread is made of various strengths 
from 3-ply up to 12-plv. There is much room for improvement 
in the methods of recling. which are of a very primitive kind: 
the spinning machine is, however, of a superior type to that 
used in adjoining Districts, 


Imitation silk made in Germany of cellulose has of late years 
reduced prices and to some extent threatened the industry. But 
thére is a good demand for Chanda yarn at Umrer, Paoni and 
Nagpur, and the spinning industry is fairly flourishing. 


“Tasar Weaving —In the weaving of tasar silk this district does 
nct excel, and weavers are but few in number. Four families at 
Armori and six at Chamursi appear to exhaust the roll: these do 
their own spinning as well as weaving. The material produced 
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ig coarse in texture and is not for a moment to be compared with 
the produc:s of Sambalpur: it has, however, good wearing quali- 
ties, and for this reason is more popular than the more delicate 
fabrics of that District. At Armori, saris are made with orna- 
mental ruiphuk borders, but at Chamursi plain saris or at most 
saris with a plain border were till lately all that could be produced. 
These were of a dirty white colour—the colour of widow’s weeds, 
and ‘no woman would wear them. In 1903, however, Govern- 
ment deputed a weaver from Sambalpur to show the weavers of 
Chamursi how to dye thread and to weave the ornamental 
pattern which takes its name from the village of Barpali. A few 
of the weavers succeeded in learning the desired lesson; but as 
they are unable to produce a sari of this type for less than Rs. 30 
or Rs. 35 and as they received no orders the experiment has not 
been an unqualified success. It is doubtful whether even from 
the artistic standpoint much is to be gained from the introduc- 
tion of this patrern. The texture of the local fabric is so rough 
that the pattern, graceful on the more delicate fabric of Sambal- 
pur, here loses much of its effect. Pagris or phetas, saris and 
dhotis' are the principal articles, turned out, and Mr. Mukerji 
mentions with approbation ‘one very neat pattern of the latter 
which he saw at Armori; it. was, however, very highly priced as 
compared with similar articles made in Bengal. Tasar silk as 
well as ordinary floss silk is looked on with favour by natives as 
particularly pure and suitable for ceremonial purposes: it is not 
polluted, like cotton, by the touch of an unholy thing. A piece 
of finished tasar 9 yards long. by 24\ inches broad fetches Rs. 4 


at Chamursi and Rs. 5 at Chandrapur, but superior pieces may. 


run to Rs, 6; these prices fluctuate with the supply of silk, in 
bad years as much as Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 being charged. 


Formerly there was a fair exportjtrade in tasar yarn silk from 
about Dabha to the Nizam’s dominions, but this has now 
altogether declined under the competition of German imitation 
silk. All branches of the tasar industry suffered heavily during 
the famines, but have since to some extent recovered ”, 


The census report for Central Provinces and Berar for 1931 
states “ The silk and tasar industry decayed still further and now 
exists on a small scale only in the Bilaspur, Chanda, Bhandara 
and Nagpur districts. The bulk of the yarn used is foreign or 
locally spun from cocoons imported from Bihar and Orissa and 
Bengal”. About the same industry the earlier census report 
stated ‘There is a little silk and tasar weaving in Chandrapur, 
Nagpur, Bhandara and Raipur, but’ the industry is unimportant ’. 


Recently the Government have undertaken measures for the 
improvement of tasar silk industry. Under the scheme of im- 
provement of tasar silk industry one research. and production 
centre has been set up at Armori (1962-63 and 1963-64) in the 


® Dhoti, a flowing cloth bound round the waist and legs. It is generally borderec 
with purple or red, blue or green like the toga proetexta, and in Mysore the dhot: i: 
called togataru.—(Birdwood). 
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CHAPTER 5. district and 75 tasar reeling machines have been supplied. It also 
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provides for the training facilitics in tasar silk weaving. 
Advice and assistance are also given to those who are engaged in 
tasar silk weaving. 


Bidi industry is an important cottage industry and provides a 
subsidiary source of livelihood to agricultural labourers in the 
post-harvest period. The industry is suitable for such casual 
work because it neither requires much capital investment nor 
demands special skill. As tendu leaves required for making 
bidies are available in abundance in the district, bidi making 
has become a prosperous industry. According to the Census of 
1951, 312 persons including 4 women were engaged in the manu- 
facture of bidis. As per the 196] Census, the bidi industry 
engaged 571 workers. 


The census report for Central Provinces and Berar, 1931, states 
“In spite of the large number of women and children engaged 
in the industry no special facilities for women and children are 
provided at work places....... iste The hours of work for women 
and children vary from 8 to_l0..hours per day alongwith men 
and manufacture of bidis is-rarely carried on at night but where 
it is done the lighting arrangements are reported to be sufficient 
BER erery Employees generally take leaves to their homes to cut 
them into proper shape at night for making bidis the next day, 
but the actual manufacture is carried on at the employer’s place 
in halls or big shades or open varandahs, of various sizes. 
Decided overcrowding is reported from most centres but lighting 
and ventilation are generally said to be satisfactory ”. 


These conditions . underwent a- radical change in post-Inde- 
pendence period with the | Government undertaking various 
schemes and making endcaveurs towards improving the condi- 
tions of the workers. 


During the Census of 1931 for the Central Provinces and Berar 
it was revealed that Chanda district had two units manufaetur- 
ing bidis employing 15 men, 10 women and 5 children. The 
same census report states “ There is no doubt that the Swadeshi 
movement which started during the first decade of the present 
century gave the industry a very great impetus. The present 
boycott movement has also further increased the demand for 
biris and this trade is certainly not affected by the prevailing 
economic depression ”. 


Generally workers are cmployed on piece rate basis whose 
wages are fixed around Rs. 1.75 per thousand bidis in municipal 
areas and around Rs. 1.25 in the non-municipal areas. They 
are supplied with all the neccessary material like tobacco, leaves, 
thread, etc, The contractors generally act as agents between the 
factory owners and these workers. The contractors give the 
owner a fixed number of bidis against the fixed quota of raw 
matcrial given to them. The contractors are paid an agreed 
rate of commission for their services. 
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Basket making is a hereditary occupation of the Burud com: 
munity. The census of 1951 gives the figure of 2,490 persons 
including 575 women as engaged in basket making besides 34 
including 9 women engaged in other industries of wooden mate- 
rials including leaves, but not including furniture or fixtures. 
According to the 1961 census, 5,466 persons were engaged in the 
manufacture of material from cane leaves, bamboo, etc. These 
are mostly the basket weavers and mat weavers who use the raw 
material of cane, bamboo and grass abundantly available from 
the forests of the district. The number of persons with occupa- 
tion as basket weavers was quite considerable in the district. 


Besides baskets, they manufacture ‘sup (winnowing fans), 
topalis, duradis, rovalis and karandis. The tools required are a 
sickle (koyata) and a knife. Bamboo strips are taken out with a 
sickle and wetted. | Moistening the strip makes the weaving of 
the baskets casy. The products are mostly sold locally. 


The profit margin that these artisans got was very low as was 
evident from the cost of production and the selling prices, The 
sieve (duradi) was sold at 0.62 p. the cost of production of which 
was 0.44 p. Similarly in case of winnowing fan (sub), hara and 
karandi also the selling prices were Re. 0.50; Rs. 2.00 and 
Re. 0.75 against the cost of production of Re. 0.30; Re. 1.00 and 
Re, 0.50. Their earnings from the occupation were too meagre 
to allow them moderate living standards. 


Carpenters are engaged in making and’ repairing furniture of 
daily use such as chairs, cupboards, benches, cradles, agricul- 
tural implements, handlooms and warping frames. They also 
manufacture, fix or repair doors and door frames, wooden roof 
beams, ete. 


According to the census of 1951, 2,616 persons including 
2,587 men and 29 women were engaged as carpenters, turners 
and jointers. The 1961 census records a rise by about 35.7 per 
cent and gives the figure of 3,511 engaged as carpenters, jointers, 
cabinet makers, etc. A carpenter’s tools are saw, olaining 
machine, foot rule, hammer, nails, screws, chisel etc. Some of 
the artisans are engaged by the contractors and karkhandars on 
wage basis, the wages depending upon their skill and the type of 
work they are required to do. 


The 1951 census enumerated 1,154 persons composed of 1.078 
men and 76 women as potters and makers of earthenware. The 
1961 census gives the figure of 2,911 persons as engaged in making 
earthen pottery. According to the 1961 census handbook of 
Chanda district these are mostly village potters, a majority of 
whom stifl. work on the traditional baluta system under which 
they get a fixed quantity of foodgrains at the harvest time for 
supply of earthenware during the year. ; 


The potters still use traditional equipment. It consists of 
potter’s wheel, moulds, pick axes, ghamelas ‘and kiln to bake the 
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CHAPTER 5. pots, The main raw materials required are horse dung, clay and 
coal ash with fallen dry leaves of banyan and pipal trees used 


Industries. : . 

Gorman tor baking. The potters prepare madkas, ranjan, thahs and 

Inpustries. gadgis. 

Pottery The process of making these articles is a curious one. The 

Making. 1€ P ; ; : 
rotating potter’s wheel gives the material the proper shape with 
the potter’s hand synchronising with the movement of the 
wheel. The pots are baked in kiln after drying them in the 
sun. The pots are then glazed and polished. Some of the 
potters also make earthen toys. In spite of the age old techni- 
ques of production, the industry is flourishing as the machine 
made products cannot easily replace the indigenous oncs. 

Industries The policy of the Government is to help the cottage industries 


tti ‘ : 
dhiataree 80° #8. 10 provide employment to the rural population. | Govern- 


from Khadiand ment gives impetus to the formation of co-operatives of artisans 
Snes for the purpose. This assistance is given through the Maha- 
“  rashtra State Khadi and Gramodyog Mandal which provides 
financial help -to oil crushing, pottery, tiles, palm-gur making, 

making of non-edible oils and.soaps, leather products, limestone 

industry and rope making(wakh),.The following paras give a 


short description of these industries for. the year 1966. 


- Oil Crushing. — Two co-operative societies of the artisans engaged in oil crush- 
ing are provided with financial assistance by the Mandal. The 
people of the district are mostly habituated to ‘consuming linseed 
oil and the Mandal provides the oilman necessary finances to 
store linseed for extraction. The individual crushers from 
Nanhori, Navegaon, Pandav, Chandrapur, Pamurna and Mul 
have been rendered assistance through service co-operatives, 


The Mandal proposes to establish the industry in a few more 
villages as the products of the industry have a wide demand in 
the local market. The industry provides employment to 
83 persons who are paid Rs, 75,760 as wages, 


Pottery and The industry is popularly known as Kumbhar industry. The 
Tiles. Mandal has provided financial assistance to nine societies of 
artisans engaged in this industry. Of these societies, one is 
engaged in the production of glazed earthenware and the other 
one in the manufacture of Mangalore tiles. The main raw 
material required for the industry is clay which is abundantly 

available in the district. 


The sale of Mangalore tiles produced by the society fetched 
Rs. 1,36,720 during the year. It provided employment to 121 per- 
sons and an amount of Rs. 12,106 was distributed by way of 
wages. The production of glazed pottery provided employ- 
ment to 14 persons. They were paid about Rs. 13,860 by way of 
wages. An amount of Rs, 74,561 was realised through the sale 
of pottery. The Mangalore tiles as also the glazed pottery were 
exported outside the district. 
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Of the six societies formed for the manufacture of palm-gur, 
no society had started production. Of these, five are engaged in 
the sale of neera. During the year the production of neera was 
1,05,764 litres of which a quantity of 99,920.500 litres was con- 
sumed and the remaining was. destroyed. It provided employ- 
ment to 79 persons who were paid Rs, 23,700 as wages. 


The production of soap has not yet commenced in both the 
soap producing centres in the district. Ten centres have been 
established for the collection of non-edible oil-seeds. The work 
is mostly entrusted to the forest workers’ societies. It provides 
employment to about 300 persons during the season. 


In the district. there are 11 co-operative societies engaged in 
leather tanning and manufacturing leather products. During 
the year their production was valued at Rs. 12,494 and they 
realised an approximate amount of Rs, 12,000 through its sale. 
The industry provided employment to 106 persons to whom an 
amount of about Rs. 2,370 was distributed as wages. The Mandal 
also provided an aid of Rs..1,455 to 66 road-side cobblers by way 
of supplying them with implements. 


The district has huge deposits of limestone. Recently a society 
has been formed and has been given an amount of Rs. 5,000 as 
-loan and Rs. },000 as assistance by the Mandal. Kilns have been 
constructed and they are expected to start production soon. 


Refugee women from East Pakistan have been given training 
in rope making and their co-operative society has been formed. 
The society has been given a loan of Rs, 20,900 and an assistance 
of Rs. 4,890. 


Besides assisting the industries mentioned earlier, the ‘Mandal 
started a training centre at Sironcha for the adivasis. At the 
centre they are trained in making fanciful articles and also 
palm-gur and other things from palm trees as the region abounds 
in them, The Mandal also helps in the rehabilitation of the 
refugees from East Pakistan. Accordingly training centres have 
been opened for them at refugee camps at Chandrapur, Babupeth 
and Bhadravati where training is imparted in carpentry, pottery, 
leather work, rope making, etc. The district offers ample scope 
for starting various village industries based on forest produce like 
gum, honey, katechu, bamboos, etc. 


Section [JJ—Lasour ORGANISATION. 


During 1961 about 4,063 labourers were engaged in the facto- 
ries of the district: The number rose to 9,220 in 1962 and 9,942 
in 1963 corresponding to the increase in the number of factories 
from 38 in 196! to 40 in 1962 and 45 in 1963. 
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The following statement shows the distribution of factories 
according to the size of factories and average daily employ- 
ment:— 


1961 1962 1963 
Size of Factories pm) 
Average Average Average 
No. of | number | No. of | number | No. of | number 
working of working of working of 
factories | workers | factories | workers | factories | workers 
emplo- emplo- emplo- 
yed daily yed daily yed daily 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (3} (6) (7) 
1. Factories employing 6 23 9 10 3 60 
less than 50 workers, 
2. Factories employing 32 1,073 31 2,961 42 2,854 
more than 50 workers. 


Total sc 38 1,096 40} 2,97] 45 | 2,914 


On March 31, 1964, there-were 12-trade unions registered under 
the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, Of these, the details regard- 
ing three trade unions were not available. Of the remaining 
nine trade unions, only the mining and quarrying industry had 
two trade unions while the non-metallic mining and quarrying 
industry, bidi industry, paper and paper products industry, banks, 
educational institutions, weaving industry and local bodies had 
an union each, 

The following statement gives the detailed information in 


Registra- |Member- 


Union i tion No. | ship as | Income Expen- Assets 
povaed District : and on 1963-64 diture 1963-64 
Date 28 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Colliery Mazdoor Seva 2463 205 818 593 225 


Mandal, Chandrapur. 39-3-57 


Bombay Pradesh Mine 2987 Information not available 
Workers’ Union C/o.! 17-2-58 
H. K. — Haldankar, 

Ballarpur Colliery. 


Sasti Collieries Workers’ 3362 489 1,222 1,160 94 
Union, Ballarpur. 13-4-59 
Ghugus Khadan Maz- 3949 Information not available 


door Sangh. 22-2-61 
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. Registra- |Member- 
Name of the Unicn in | tion No. | ship as | Income Expen- Assets Industries, 
Chandrapur District and on 1963-64 diture | 1963-64 Lasour 
Date 3 a ORGANISATION. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Maharashtra _— Colliery 4041 501 6,584 4,844 4,723 
Workers’ Union. _ 
25~7-61 
Desaiganj Bidi Mazdoor 2612 106 299 259 133 
Sangh, Desaiganj. —_—_ 
29-3-57 
Ballarpur Paper Mill 2542 896 2,660 2,554 1,572 


Mazdoor Sabha, Ballar- — 
pur, Paper Mill} = 29-3-57 
Colony, Ballarpur, 


Rashtriya Ballarpur 2548 Information not available. 
Paper Mill Mazdoor) --——-— 
Sangh. 29-3-57 
Chanda District Central $524 47 22 100 hes 
Co-operative Bank] —---—— 
Employees Unicn,| 16-10-63 
Chandrapur. 
Nagarpalika _ Prathmik 4377 171 1,063 241 3,582 


Shikshak Sangh, — 
Chandrapur, Kotwali| 31-1-63 
Ward, Chandrapur. 


Octroi Karmachari 4564 62 129 44 120 
Sangh, Nagarpalika,) ——-—— 
Chandrapur, 19-12-63 

Shri Anne Company 4647 74 222 - 15 
Winkar Kamgar Sangh,,) ————- 
Naginabag Ward, 2-3-64 
Chandrapur. 


During the period from 1956 to 1963 for which years informa- Dante, 
tion was available the highest number of industrial disputes viz ; i 
seven had taken place in 1960 all concerning miscellaneous indus- 
tries. The disputes involved 6,018 workers and 83,065 mandays 
were lost in the process. One dispute was regarding wages, five 
were concerning personnel and one was due to miscellaneous 
causes. Of these. one was successful, in case of one, compromise 
was reached, two were unsuccessful and in the case of three no 
decision was taken. 


During 1958, three such disputes took place af which. one con- 
cerned wages, and two occurred due to miscellaneous causes. Of 
these, one ended without success while in case of the remaining 
no understanding was reached. The dispute involved 1,297 
workers and in the process 5,455 mandays were lost. 
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In 1961 there occurred only two disputes involving 165 workers 
and losing in the process 705 mandays. Of these, one was 
unsuccesstul and in case of the other, there was no outcome. 


In 1962, only one dispute was recorded involving 234 workers 
and causing a loss of 936 mandays. The dispute ended in a 
compromise. 


Maharashtra Labour Welfare Board constituted under: the 
Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953 tqok over the manage- 
ment of Labour Weltare Centre in Chandrapur district in Janu- 
ary 1, 1962 along with other centres in Marathwada and 
Vidarbha which were till then under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur. These centres had been 
started about two years earlier by Government. , 


The centre is administered by the Kendra Sanchalak (Welfare 
Organiser), the Kendra Up-Sanchalak who is a lady _ part-time 
worker and the Kendra Sevak. : 


The activities conducted at the centre include entertainment 
comprising film shows (documentaries and educational films), 
dramatics ; music, radio and kalapathak» programmes ; games and 
sports composed of outdoor games, athletics, wrestling and indoor 
games ; health activities such as hygiene,) comamunity’ health, 
first aid, health advice; literature.) excursions and community 
and social education through workers’ education, reading rooms, 
libraries, handicrafts, and family care. 


The centre at Chandrapur is controlled by the Workers’ Wel- 
fare Officer, Bhandara Circle with headquarters at Gondia. 


The centre spends about Rs. 3,480 on the pay and allowances 
ot the staff maintained at the! centre besides contingent expendi- 
ture of Rs. 2,800 approximately under various heads. 


On March 31, 1964 the total membership of workers and 
dependents availing of the facilities provided at Chanda centre 
stood at 477 composed of 283 men, 23 women, 139 boys and 
32 girls. 


It has been observed that activities at the centre suffer in 
terms of participation, since the area is backward and literacy is 
at a low level. This is particularly noticeable as regards partici- 
pation in workers’ activities. Efforts are being made within the 
resources available, to popularise the welfare programme and 
make it acceptable to a larger number of workers and their 
families, 


CHAPTER 6—BANKING, TRADE 
AND COMMERCE 


THE PRESENT CHAPTER COMPRISES TWO SECTIONS viz., (1) Banking CHAPTER 6. 

and Finance, and (2) Trade and Commerce. Of these, the first Banking 
section describes the various economic institutions in the rade and 
district like the money-lenders, co-operative societies, joint-stock Commerce. 
banks, joint-stock companies, life insurance corporation and so Inrropuction. 
on. All these play an important part in meeting the credit 
needs of the people or helping the process of production, trans- 
portation or distribution of goods, The second section, v?2., 
‘Trade and Commerce deals with the trade and commercial acti- 
vities in the district and covers transactions including wholesale 
and retail trade, iraports and exports and even state trading. 
The various regulated markets, weekly bazars and _ religious 
fairs where most of these transactions take place find their place 
in this section. So also the organisations that represent parti 
cular business interests. 


Section I = BANKING AND FINANCE 


Till the dawn of the twentieth century there was no institution Banxine anp 
in the field of finance of this. district save the money-lender, FINANCE. 
Although as a purveyor of credit he played the most useful role 
and catered to the pecuniary needs of the people, mostly 
peasants, his practices of recovering loans from his clients proved 
pernicious to their interests, This, however, continued to be the 
condition tilt the business of money-lenders was put on a legal 
basis and his numerous malpractices rigorously checked. His 
influence in the financial sphere, however, came to be undermined 
only with the extension of the cooperative ‘movement after 
Independence. Rise of modern joint-stock banks too destroyed 
the monopoly of money-lenders and made credit facilities feasi- 
ble at cheaper rates, Recently, the banks have even undertaken 
to liberalise their lending operations for the benefit of agricul- 
ture and small-scale industry. The distribution of tagai loans 
which fell far short of the agricultural needs in former times has 
recently grown to such an extent as to improve conditions of 
cultivators and step up production. This definitely has made a 
way for better prosperity and greater stability of human life. 
The establishment of the Life Insurance Corporation has been 
instrumental in insuring against all kinds of risks and possible 
hazards of life and settling conditions for peace or tranquillity. 
In creating conditions of this sort and bringing about an econo- 
mic change one cannot fail to notice the lead taken by the State 
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and. its participation in various spheres of economic activity. 
‘Lhe Small Savings drive initiated py the Government to mobilise 
the savings of persons of small means is an illustration in point. 


Money-lenders were perhaps the only financial purveyors 
existing at the time when the old District Gazetteer of Chandra- 
pur was published. But even in case of money-lending, the 
business was not very well developed over the larger part of the 
district except Chandrapur and #rahmapuri owing to the diffi 
culties of communications. It was often found dithcult by the 
money-lenders to make recoveries of loans or to make sound 
investments in land to turn it into a profitable proposition. The 
money-lending system as a whole was, therefore, much, less 
developed in Chandrapur district than anywhere else. Wherever 
it was practised, it was carried out mainly in kind and not in 
cash. As already noted above, Chandrapur, Brahmapuri and 
Sironcha were the only important centres of the money-lending 
business at that -time. 


Grain was ordinarily borrowed. for both harvests, except in 
Sironcha where borrowing was confined to seed for the spring 
crop of juari, Grain loans were often taken for mere subsistence 
by the poorer classes, in which case they were known as porga ; 
the rates did not differ from those charged for loans of  seed- 
grain. The system of borrowing known as lawant was said to be 
common in Brahmapuri. It was also found in the rice tract of 
the Chandrapur tahsil. It owed its existence in both tahsils to a 
succession ot bad rice harvests. Under this system, the lender 
used to make an advance of cash stipulating for its repayment in 
grain at a fixed rate at harvest. This fixed rate was always consi- 
derably lower than the market rate likely to prevail at the time, 
so that the borrower was at a great disadvantage, especially when 
the harvest was poor. But even in the remote parts of Gadh- 
chiroli the rising prices of produce opened the eyes of the 
people to the drawbacks of this system. The system was, there- 
tore, adopted rarely ; it was resorted generally by the most help- 
less of the tenants. 


In Sironcha a pernicious system of borrowing had reduced 
the tenancy to a state of absolute and abject dependence on their 
Sahukars, who in this part were usually Komti shopkeepers from 
Madras. The Komtis doled out everything the tenant required. 
Each cultivator had a running account for food, seed, clothes, 
and small sums of money: even money for rent came from this 
source. To recoup themselves the Komtis took possession of the 
borrower's crop before it had been removed from the threshing 
floor, The crop was then valued at a rate fixed. by agreement 
amongst the Komtis, and credit was given. to the cultivator at 
that rate. This was known as the Sahukar’s rate. It was consi- 
derably below a just tariff. Not content with such rate, the 
Komtis privily swelled their gains by illicit recourse to a 
Sahukar’s measure, a vessel with a generous capacity for all 
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incomings. The helpless tenant was thus robbed and defrauded 
in every way. 


There were two classes of money-lenders existing in the district 
at that time viz., the village Sahukars and those staying in urban 
areas. , 


About the village money-lenders there is no better account 
than 1s given in the Settlement Report of Mr. Hemingway 
which is summarised below. The village Sahukars of the district 
tell into two classes (i) the Sahukar class pure and simple, with 
a hereditary protession of money-lending, (4) cultivating classes 
who supplemented their farming with a little Sahukari. he first 
class was more or less the same in their caste, manners and 
methods of cultivation as was obtained elsewhere in India. 
The arge number of moncy-lenders belonging to this 
class were Komtls, immigrants from Madras or Gujarat 
Brahmins. Maratha Brahmins, Hindusthani Brahmins and 
a tew Muhammedens came next in importance or extent 
_of their business. Of these, the business of Gujrath Brahmins 
was never straightforward. and they were often  sharpers. 
They invented a number of sharp. practices such as the 
machla system or the production of forged resignations of land 
and leases reserving sir rights. As opposed to this the treatment 
of Komti money-lenders (towards their clients) residing, mostly 
in Chandrapur town was generally moderate. But when they 
got possession of a village it took only a few years for them to 
get a mortgage on nearly (every holding. Luckily the true 
Sahukar classes in this district had not yet obtained much land. 
In the north of Brahmapuri, both Buti and Chitnavis of Nagpur 
were rapidly increasing their clientele. In the distant parts of 
their sphere of influence they! lent ‘little money to tenants, but 
confined to the Malguzar classes, or small grain loans. 


The second class of village Sahukar, the cultivator who supple- 
mented his farming with little trade was found in all parts of 
the district. The Malguzars of this type were Kunbis, Kohlis, 
Gandlis and a few Gurdis. As village Sahukars these men with 
very few exceptions were extremely lenient to their clients and 
never deteriorated their village. They lent grain and only very 
small sums of money, and these loans were repaid regularly. 
Luckily the greater part of the district was financed by men of 
this type. The most oppressive indigenous Sahukar was the 
Mahar who had taken to lending money; his low caste seemed 


to assist him in resisting all attempts to oust him, when once a’ 


plot was leased for debt to him, and he had reaped the debt 
several times over from its produce. 


Between Sahukars themselves, the ordinary rate for loans was 
Re. 0-7-9 per mensem or Rs, 5-13-0 per annum. 
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In the absence of any rules or regulations as regards the money- 
lender or his business anyone who could Jay by some amount 
could follow the business of money-lending. Most of the money- 
lenders were, however, Gujrat or Marwar wanis who often com- 
bined the business of money-lending with that of shop-keeping 
and had an opportunity to exploit the borrowers as customers. 


The money-lenders during those days followed all sorts of mal- 
practices with a view to extracting as much as they could from 
the debtors who were mostly tenants or tenant-cultivators and 
whose need for loans was very imperative. Most of them usually 
kept a Journal or daybook called kardvahi and a ledger called 
khatawani, Sometimes there were two journals, a rough one and 
a fair one. Those who advanced petty loans to cultivators kept 
only one book. Accounts were finally settled every year after 
harvest. The money-lenders followed a number of other mal- 
practices such as girah-kholai (purse opening), demand for 
advanced interest. insertion in written documents of sums consi- 
derably in excess of money actually lent, etc, and put the 
debtors to considerable molestation and trouble. 


It was with a view to redressing the-grievances of the debtors 
and putting a stop to the malpractices of money-lenders that 
legal enactment was felt necessary. An Act known as_ the 
Central) Provinces and Berar Money-lenders Act, 1934, was, there- 
fore, passed by the then State Government and made applicable 
to all the persons who intended to carry on money-lending busi- 
ness. The Act was in operation till the reorganisation of States 
in 1956. After reorganisation, the Bombay Money-lenders Act 
of 1946 was made applicable to Chandrapur district which then 
formed a part of Maharashtra. 


According to this Act, the State Government is authorised to 
appoint Registrar-General, Registrar and Assistant Registrars of 
Money-lenders for the purposes of this Act, and to define the 
areas of their duties. Every Registrar is to maintain a_ register 
of money-lenders in his jurisdiction. _ Money-lenders cannot 
carry on their business except for area under licence and except 
in accordance with terms of licence. They are further required 
to keep and maintain a cash-book and a ledger in a_ prescribed 
form and manner, They are also compelled to deliver a_ clear 
statement to their debtor about the language, amount, security, 
etc., of their transactions. By this Act molestation of a debtor 
by the creditor in recovery of loans is treated as an offence and 
is to be penalised. 


The Act was subsequently amended, the important amend- 
ments being in regard to the introduction of 4A and 5-A forms 
and the “Pass Book” system, provision of calculating interest on 
katmiti system and facilities to certain classes of money-lenders 


permitting them to submit quarterly statements of loans to the 


Registrar of, Money-lenders. Further ; amendment was effected 
in 1955 by which money-lending without licence was made a 
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cognisable offence. In 1956, special measures were adopted to CHAPTER 6. 

protect Backward Class people. The Registrars and the Assistant 

Registrars were instructed to take special care while checking the Pca ie A 

accounts of money-lenders in respect of their transactions with Commerce. 

Backward Class people. BANKING AND 

FINANCE. 

From 5th July 1952, the structure of interest rates was revised. Money-lenders, 

Accordingly, the maximum rates of interest were. raised from 6 

to 9 per cent per annum on secured loans and from 9 to 12 per 

cent per annum on unsecured loans. The money-lenders were 

also allowed to charge a minimum interest of rupee one per 

debtor per year, if the total amount of intérest chargeable 

according to the prescribed rates in respect of the loans advanced 

during the year amounted to less than a rupee. 


Since the Act came into operation, it has been possible to 
keep proper check and supervision over the money-lending busi- 
ness in the district. Most of the money-lenders have been com- 
plying with the provisions of the Act. The system of Savai and 
Duni is nowhere to be found, nor is there any trace of the 
usurious practices as were followed by the money-lenders before. 


From Ist February, 1960, the Co-operative Department was 
entrusted with the work of the administration of the Money- 
lenders’ Act and the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
worked as Assistant Registrar of Money-lenders. 


The following table gives the, tahsil-wise distribution of 
money-lenders who were either given new licences or whose 
licences were renewed from Ist February 1960 to 31st July 1964. 
Prior to this period 222 money-lenders had already been issued 
licences by the Sub-Registrar’s office under the Central Provinces 
and Berar Money-lenders’ Act. 


TABLE No. | 


Tausit-wisk DisrripuTIoN oF MOoNEY-LENDERS HOLDING VAaALip 
Licences in CHANDRAPUR DisTRICT. 


1960-61 | 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 
Tahsil | 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Chandrapur... fs 186 200 204 204 
Warora .. wi 126 109 125 97 
Brahmapuri i... * 98 94 104 97 
Gadhchiroli ww wf 72 74 7\ 58 
Sironcha he ae 16 15 89 7 
Rajura.. os ee}. ah Me 2 2 2 
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From. the table it is clear that Chandrapur tahsil has the 
highest number of money-lenders in the district and Warora 
comes next, whereas Rajura has only two money-lenders possess- 
ing valid licences. It is possible that in Chandrapur district, 
which is economically very backward, a number of money- 
lenders might still be carrying on the money-lending business 
without holding valid licences. The district 1s inhabited by a 
large number of Adiwasi people whose ignorance may be 
exploited by the money-lenders. The Adiwasis are being pur- 
suaded to approach the co-operative socicties rather than to go to 
money-lenders for meeting their credit and other needs. The 
co-operative department, on its side also is keeping a close watch 
on the activities of the money-lenders and trying to safeguard 
the interests of the debtors and seeing that they are not put to 
any harassment or molestation by the money-lenders while 
effecting their recoveries. 


The total advances made by the money-lenders to traders and 
non-traders in the district from Ist August 1939 to 31st July 
1964 is given in table No. 2. 


TABLE No.2 


‘Tota, ApvaNces BY MONEY-LENDERS to TRADERS AND Non- 
TRADERS IN CHANDRAPUR District (1959-60 To 1963-64). 


Period Traders | Non-traders Total 
(Rs.) (Rs.) (Rs.) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1-8-1959 to 31-7-1960 .. ae .-| 27,82, 156 23,78,589 51,60,745 
1-8-1960 to 31-7-1961 .. es «.[  17,50,798 89,69,556 97,20,354 
1-8-1961 to 31-7-1962 .. ~~ «-|  14,92,869 26,65,907 41,58,776 
1-8-1962 to 31-7-1963 .. te ws 6,38,570 18,82,340 25,20,910 


1-8-1963 to 31-7-1964 .. + “ 9,353,458 21,24,780 30,60,238 


Total... 75,99,851 | 1,80,21,172 | 2,56,21,023 


In India the co-operative movement was started at the begin- 
ning of the present century. It was the result of the economic 
distress caused to the peasants during this period. Although the 
idea of forming co-operative societies was first suggested by 
Frederik Nicholson tv solve the problem of rural indebtedness, 
a real beginning of the co-operative movement was made when 
the Co-operative Societies Act was passed in 1904. This was 
done with a view to encouraging thrift, self-help and co-opera- 
tion amongst agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 
means, Societies formed under the Act were given legal status 
and were authorised to raise funds and carry on business in a 
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corporate capacity. They were classified as rural and urban; CHAPTER 6. 
rural societics were bound to accept the principle of unlimited Banking, 


liability. This Act however, was deficient in many respects. Trade and 
“ : Commerce. 


The Act of 1912 was, therefore, passed to make good these panxine anp 
deficiencies. It regularised certain practices of doubtful legal France. 
validity and made provision for further expansion under proper coe aye 
safeguards. The distinction between rural and urban _ societies OGIRTLES: 
was removed and a more scientific classification based on limited 
or unlimited liability was adopted. Co-operative societies other 
than credit were allowed to be formed. Registration of unions 
and federal bodies like central banks was expressly legalised 
and a number of minor improvements were introduced. The: 
simplicity and elasticity of the old Act were at the same time 
retained and a wide rule-making power was left to provinces to 
develop on their cwn lines. , 


Owing to its backwardness Chandrapur district made little 
progress in the co-operative field before Independence. The first 
society to get registered was of course, the agricultural co-opera- 
tive eredit society in the district: Other type of societies came 
up later. By June 1966, there were thus, 1,619 Co-operative Credit 
Societies in the district. inchuding the co-operative industrial 
estate. The break-up of these societies into various types js given 
in the following table :— ; 7 


TABLE No, 3 


Co-oPERATIVE SocreTIEs IN CHANDRAPUR DiIsTRICT AS ON 
30TH June 1966, 


Type No, 

(1) (2) 
Agricultural Credit Societies .. «. 1,204 
Non-agricultural Credit Societies .. 26 
District Central Co-operative Bank .. I 
Primary Land Development Bank .. 4 
Grain Banks or societies a3 a 27 
Co-operative Marketing Societies .. 18 
Dairy Society .. a we a ae 
Pottery Society See oe ee 1 
Cattle-breeding Societies . is 2 
Co-operative Farming Societies bi 35 
Irrigation Societies —. is at 3 


Cotton Ginning and Pressing Society I 
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TABLE No. 3—cont. 


Type No. 

(yo - Q) 
Agricultural Processing Societies .. 17 
Labour Contract Societies .. a 33 
Forest Labourers Societies .. 45 31 
Co-operative Printing Press .. as 1 
Co-operative Consumers Stores ee 29 
Co-operative Housing Societies 8 43 
Weavers’ Co-operative Societies ive 14 
Other Industrial Societies. . - 56 
Co-operative Industrial Estate Li 1 
Co-operative Fisheries Societies é% 33 
Co-operative Supervising Unions... 18 
District Co-operative Board“. . se I 
Co-operative Federations oh ar 2 


Total .. 1,619 


Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies—The Agricultural 
Credit Societies among those mentioned above are the most 
important, covering 97 percent of the villages in the district. 
They constitute the bulk of the co-operative societies. By 1966, 
there were 1,204 societiesof this type in the district. They 
included 177 Primary Credit Societies, 28 large sized societies and 
999 Service Co-operatives. The primaries meet only the essential 
credit needs of the cultivators and have little scope for their 
operation. Each of the other types of societies progressively 
cater to the larger credit requirements and offer a wider range 
of service to the peasant population by meeting its non-credit 
requirements also. There is, therefore, a growing tendency to 
convert the primaries or large sized societies into multi-purpose 
or Seva (Service) societies. By doing so these societies become 
viable and economically sound units on a village level with 
multifarious activities including supply of seeds and manures, 
distribution of foodgrains, supply of domestic requirements such 
as foodgrains, cloth, etc., and supply of agricultural implements, 
Their main function, however, is to advance money for agri- 
cultural purpose and redemption of old debt—short-term and 
medium-term (1e., not exceeding five years) loans—to farmers 
within the area of their operation which is usually a village. 


The following table gives the statistics and working of all the 
Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies in the district during 
the years 1964-65 and 1965-66. 
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STATISTICS AND WORKING oF THE AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE 


Creporr SocieTEs IN CHANDRAPUR DIsTRICT. 


Particulars 1964-65 1965-66 
(1) (2) (3) 
Number of Societies 1,272 1,204 
Number of members 76,592 81,178 
Rs. (Rs.) 
Paid-up share capita! 58,08, 172 57,39,501 | 
Government's share capital 2,92,500 2,92,500 
Statutory and other reserves 9,30,471 10,09, 449 
Deposits 6,80,951 7,359,539 
Other borrowings .. 1,85,02,687 | 2,15,67,084 
Working Capital ot | 2,52,22,181 | 2,90, 75,537 
Loans advanced... i Ge -+| 1,58,18,547 | 1,43,03,252 
Loans recovered ., ie iH »-| 1,36,19,156 | J,14,66,963 
Loans outstanding... co) vs] 2,05,65,759 | 2,34,02,048 
Overdues ..  -. vs s.{  64,92,597 | 1,00,11,810 
Profit on - 4,37,080 4,69,530 ° 
Loss 1,50,088 4,22,233 


All these societies have been affiliated to the District Central 
Co-operative Bank, Chandrapur, through which provision of 
finance is made, Recently some of these societies have also 
undertaken distribution and marketing activities. The value of 
the -produce marketed by them was Rs. 36,52,247 and the value 
of the requisites distributed (including consumers’ goods) was 
Rs. 29,17,946 during 1965-66. 


Grain Banks.--Grain banks were organised to facilitate easy 
credit of grains to the agriculturists who used to borrow grains 
for productive and consumption purposes from local money- 
lenders. These banks flourished during the period of control on 
foodgrains and the levy system. After 1956 these controls were 
removed and a number of grain banks were found either defunct 
or dormant. There is, therefore, a move to liquidate them. 
By 1965, 27 grain banks with 621 members were working in the 
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district. The following statement gives the details of their 
working : — 


Details 1964-65 1965-66 
(1) (2) (3) 
fata Rs. Rs. 
Palcipsbareeanile. . tor. ko: 4ae. the 948 25,852 30,211 
Reserve and other funds .. es a al, Site 2,410. 2,178 
Deposits ., a8 ee i “8 ag = 1,553 1,971 
Working Capital .. as is as ae os 29,815 34,360 
Loans advanced in kind .. ae ims a as 590 680 
Loans recovered in kind .. a ae ts 351 455 
Profits earned as ec Ne ee a - 10,903 5,190 
Loss incurred eA bes Pan — ee ee 201 75 


Land Development Bank--'There is only onc Land Develop- 
ment Bank in this district situated at Chandrapur. It caters to 
the long term credit needs of the agriculturists by granting them 
loans for purchase of oil engines and for the construction of new 
wells and repairs to. old wells, By 1965-66, it had 8 societies, and 
5,158 individuals as its members. The statistics about the work- 
ing of this bank is given below;—~ 


Particulars 1964-65 1965-66 

(1) (2) (3) 
Rs. Rs. 
Paid-up share capital ae ae ae as a 3,14,690 4,97,000 
Statutory and other reserves... +6 os 2,550. 2,550 
Deposits .. is oe ie as - i 1,56, 100 96,800 
Borrowings és se os a as -.|  24,66,100 42,02,000 
Working capital .. 9... .. «see 29,359,400 | 47,98,350 
Loans advanced ..  .. = oy A aa 7,36,500 16,03,400 
Leans recovered .. wee ie a as oe 2,25,200 2,67,000 
Loans outstanding - + a es he ia 27,28,650 40,49, 300 
Of which overdues Ps a es A ee 70,600 1,28,360 
Profit s ie <3 ae ae oe oe 


Loss. . = 3 a we ok i oa 16,100 52,600 


Ca 
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Non-agricultural Co-operative Societies—These are mainly CHAPTER 6, 
urban banks or societies formed by traders, salary-earners or Banking 
factory-workers residing in. towns which is usually their area of Trade and 
operations. Their membership is open to all those residing in Commerce. 
this area. The liability of members is, however, limited. The Bankinc ano 
Societies advance loans to their members either on_ personal Rehan 
security or on mortgage of property. In 1965-66 there were in Sotieiee 
all 26 non-agricultural credit societies in the district which 
included an Urban Co-operative Bank situated in Chandrapur, 
an Urban Credit Society, a mill-hand society at Ballarpur and 
three Thrift Credit Societies. The progress of these societies can 
be gauged from the following table: — 


TABLE No. 5 


SraTISTICS AND WorKING oF NON-AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES 
IN CHANDRAPUR DrstrIcr. 


Particulars 1964-65 1965-66 
() (2) (3) 
Number of Societies “ F; hn = Ee 24 26 
Number of Members ave bs a - oN 3,789 3,734 
Rs. Rs. 
Paid-up share capital ae is zh a ls 1,87,740 2,08, 411 
Stanitery and Shee reserves me ee 7 rie "22,894 47,622 
Deposits .. at be re h! f an 2,61, 152 3,011,129 
Borrowings. . ine se AR 4. — 2,04,909 1,99,749 
Working Capital oe te ae iis A 6,77,695 7,66,911 
Loans advanced .. re .f ¥: ” a 2,74,017 7,61,546 
Loans recovered ‘ Al aly af i, 1,57,019 6,44,912 
Loans outstanding. . a ’ 6,04,816 6,21,451 
Overdues  .. is ate A oy ot re ou Se 
Profits i he see és a6 a ae 23,636) 18,851 
Loss de - SE es . oe 9,017 5,180 


Of the above societies, the salary-earners’ socicties form a bulk. 
Their account is given separately below: — 


Particulars 1964-65 1965-66 
(1) (2) (3) 
| 
Number of Societies ae ee me ae are 18 20 
Number of members a tye ou “5 ~ 2,876 1,478 
Rs. Rs. 
Paid-up share capital se ar = ys ar 1,26, 150 86,911 
Deposits Ss AS ee se if ss 2,22,827 1,20,328 
Borrowings es * Be oe aol ar 75,009 74,390 
3tatutory and other Reserves... rie ae = 18,466 11,266 
Working capital .. a Ee 42 ot ae 3,47,970 2,92,891 
Loans advanced... se 2 ws a2 an 89,702 2,34,404 
Loans recovered .. — ae a i a 43,093 3,22,462 
Loans outstanding. . as on ae ot a 3,32,733 2,44,675 
Profits oT: Ste os a be ee br 19,398 3,714 
Loss a ts ae = ae a wa 4,289 1,592 


A-[79-—-28-A. 
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Chandrapur District Central Co-operative Bank, Lid. —This 
Centrai Co-operative Bank is the central financing agency 
as almost all the finance required by the various  co- 
operative institutions in the district is channelised through it. 
To finance the agricultural co-operative credit societies in the 
district is the malin function of the bank. But it also undertakes 
such banking business as collection and discounting of bills, 
opening up of current accounts, purchase and sale oF securities, 
issue of cheques and drafts, etc. The bank also makes advances 
to co-operative socictics in the form of cash credit (clean, hypothe- 
cation and pledge) medium-term loans to industrial societies and 
loans for agricultural purposes, especially for crops. In places 
where multi-purpose or sale societics cannot be organised or 
worked efficiently, the Central Co-operative Bank makes arrange- 
ments for the sale of agricultural produce especially of those 
cultivators who come within the purview of the Bombay Agri- 
cultural Debtors’ Relief Act and those who are allowed to become 
members for obtaining crop finance. The following table gives 
the details of operation of the bank:— 


TABLE-No. 6. 
STATISTICS AND WORKING oF-THE DistrRicr CENTRAL 
Co-oPpERATIVE BANK, CHANDRAPUR. 


Serial 
0. Particulars 1964-65 1965-66* 
Q) (2) (3) (4) 
= | | Number of branches oT “¥ es oe 23 23 
2 | Number of members— 
Societies .. ee fd an a. bs 1,301 1,348 
Individuals a a ri rc sv 50] 498 
Rs, Rs. 
3 | Paid-up Share Capital .. a “i #6 40,39, 768 40,99,314 
4) Government’s Share... ae rr sé 16,50,000 16,50,000 
5 | Reserve Fund... an a ie ae 4, 14,262 4,353,045 
6 | Other Funds i a a ie és 5, 13,457 6,66,538 
7 | Deposits .. ec = we he --| 98,84,155 | 1,42,19,650 
8 | Borrowing te ee ee we we | 1, 10,58,000 | 1,01,14,000 
9 | Working Capital 34 ns ie -.| 3,84,68,000 | 2,95,53,000 
10 |Cash onhand .. or os ale ~ 1,98,000 9,52,000 
11 | Balance with the Bank .. ce ave --|  34,75,000 34,55,000 
12 | Investments oe ee és ne sig 24,80,000 26,23, 000 
13 | Loans advanced .. oF ive = .-{ 2,60,54,000 | 1,51,02,000 
14 | Loans recovered ,. a 5 end --| 2,42,31,000 | 12,11,4,000 
15 | Loans outstanding a et a --| 1,95,08,000 | 2,13,43,000 
16 


Profits ic Ms 50 se 5 ots 1,77,000 4,05,000 


* There were 25 branches in 1970. 
B. 
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Co-operative Marketing Societies—Marketing of agricultural CHAPTER 6. 
produce is one of the important problems that an agriculturist Banking, 
has to face, Unless the cultivator gets a profitable price for his Pi apatite 
produce there wil! be no incentive for him to produce more. ganxine anp 
The orderly marketing of the produce after each harvest at Finance. 

Pai 5 : : ri Co-operative 
remunerative or profitable prices is, therefore, very important “gocieties. 
from the point of view of production and the welfare of the 
cultivators. Co-operative marketing to a very great extent fills 
this gap by providing the cultivator all the marketing facilities 
and obtaining for him better prices and returns. As such, these 
societies even supply to their members such agricultural requisites 
as fertilisers, improved seeds, farm implements, etc. These 
societies form a bridge between the primary credit societies and 
the District Central Co-operative Bank and are, therefore, utilised 
for implementing the scheme of the supply of credit in kind and 
recovery of loans from the members thtough the sale-proceeds 
of the produce. The marketing»secieties are thus playing a very 
useful role in strengthening the bargaining position of the culti- 
vators and linking credit with marketing. In the Co-operative 
Development Plan Scheme, the development of co-operative 
marketing is, therefore, given a very high priority. A programme 
of enrolling the service co-operative societies (which were not 
members) as members of primary marketing societies was envisag- 
ed, It was also made compulsory for each agricultural credit 
society to invest at least 2 per cent of its own share capital in the 
shares of the marketing society to which it is affiliated. With a 
view to building up the share capital base of the Apex Market- 
ing Society a condition was made that each marketing and 
processing society should invest five per cent of the share capital 
sanctioned for it in the share capital of the Apex Marketing 
Socicty. 


The District Purchase and Sale Society—~For the first time a 
District Marketing Society, viz., the Chandrapur Zilla Sahakari 
Kharedi Vikri Sangh Ltd, Chandrapur, was organised in the 
district on 28th February 1965. By June 1966, the society had a 
membership of 90. The paid-up share capital as well as the 
working capital amounted to Rs, 1,49,000 out of which 
Rs. 1,00,000 was Government paid-up capital sanctioned in 
1965-66. 


Primary Marketing Societies —By 1966, there were 16 Primary 
Marketing Societies working in the district. The following 
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table gives the working and statistics of these societies in the 
district : — 
TABLE No. 7 


STATISTICS, REGARDING THE WoRKING OF THE Prrmary PuRCHASE 
AND SALE SoclETES In CHANDRaPUR Dtstricr. 


Particulars 1964-65 1965-66 
() (2) (3) . 
Number of societies we <a “ ae me} 16 16 
Number of members ae oe re a 4,459 4,806 
Rs. Rs, 
Paid-up share capital Pe on ae iss es 6,56,368 7,22,637 
Government’s Share - ea 2h ee a 5,24,350 5,74,390 
Deposits .. nd a Se a a ie 56,658 98,675 
Reserve and other funds .. = oe /2,28,065 2,85,753 
Borrowings ae es = te a es 10,25, 206 13,04, 709 
Working capital .. ay se = ate os 19;66,297 24,11,774 
Purchases— 
Rs, Rs. 
Agricultural produce .. od La ¥ ie 11,14,879 16,06,344 
Agricultural requisites i ar 3 .e{ 12,114,025 20, 16,241 
Consumers goods oe sy ie ay ..) 1,32,74,352 36,77, 198 
Sales— Rs, Rs. 
Agricultural produce... ia as or ca 40,66,972 19,88,462 
Agricultural requisites .. i is ve te 13,55,734 11,03,614 
Consumers’ goods vs 3 As af .«| 1,47,92,271 | 2,06,04,806 
Profits = os ae be eo a va 1,06,745 2,89,012 
Loss — me oa ve os as sc 31,840 7,821 


Consumers’ Co-operatives Consumers’ co-operatives = wert 
primarily formed in urban areas. ‘They are essentially the pro 
duct of the post-war period when the essential consumers’ good 
became scarce and their prices rose steeply. The consumers’ cc 
operatives work in the spirit of service. Their main functio 
is to make a proper distribution of consumers goods at reasonabl. 
prices and undertake similar activities through which they cai 
to a certain extent check the rising trend of prices and _ thel 
fluctuations. 


By 1965-66, there was onc wholesale consumers’ store and 2 
Primary Consumers Stores in the district. Of these the forme 
used to sell to the latter a number of commodities includin: 
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articles of daily use through its branches or through affiliated CHAPTER 6. 
primary societics. The following table gives the progress made  panking, 


by these societies in the district: — Trade and 
Commerce. 
TABLE No. 8. BANKING AND 
FINANCE. 
STATISTICS AND WoRKING OF THE CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVES IN Co-operative 
CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT. Societies. 


Wholesale Consumers’ | Primary Consumers’ 


Stores Stores 
Particulars |__—_——_—__ 

1964-65 1965-66. | 1964-65 1965-66 

: Q) (2) 3). (4) (5) 
Number of stores 1 ] 26 28 
Number of members ie bs 511 518 3,575 3,302 

Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. 
Paid-up capital =... «. va} 1,15,480-+. 90,700 | 39,904 | 42,601 
Reserve and other funds .. ° .; 56] 3,321 99,112 | 1,711,884 
Borrowings .. oe ae ‘es 67,168 | 1,40,024 79,453 | 1,00,416 
Working capital =... Sct | 183,209 | 2,34,045 | 2,18,469 | 2,54,901 
Stock held at the end of the year... 4,166} 1,43,838 | 1,53,606 | 1,68,730 
Purchases... ih or kis 65,559-| 25,51,338 7,78,300 9,14,743 
Sales i “s . Rye 69,095 |.24,51,415 | 8,55,003 | 5,51,538 
Number of stores in profit -.. ns ae I ial 14 

Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs. 
Amount of profit .. 6. «.[ e 3,502 | 22,934] 25,353 
Number of stores in Joss 1 8 4 

Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Amount of loss 2 ee oe 6,089 ii 9,207 6,676 


Agricultural Processing Societies~-These societies undertake 
the work of processing agricultural produce which formerly was 
the monopoly of private firms and individuals. By doing so they 
not only derive more profit but also establish a co-operative link 
between production and distribution. The Government 
encourages their formation and offers incentives for undertaking 
processing work. By June 1966 there were 18 socicties of this 
type in the district. Out of them 16 were rice mills, one was a 
cotton ginning and processing society and the other a poha- 
making society. Of the 16 rice mills, 9 rice mills were establish- 
ed during 1965-66 and were given share capital by the Govern- 
ment to the tune of Rs. 1,80,000. The following table. gives the 
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CHAPTER 6, details of the working of all the agricultural processing socicties 
Banking, ‘2 the district as on 30-6-1966:— 


Trade and 
Gonuneree. TABLE No. 9 
BANKING AND STATISTICS AND WorKING OF THE AGRICULTURAL PROCESSING 
FINANCE. SocleTIEs iN CHANDRAPUR DIsTRICT. 
Co-operative 
Societies. 
Cotton Hand- 
Particulars Ginning and Rice pounding of 
Processing Mills Rice 
Societies (Pohe) 
(l) 2) @) (4) 
Number of societies is én Ss 1 16 1 
Societies in production .. os ah 1 3 
Number of members “ ae eA 261 2,641 66 
Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
Share capital 06 ei Pe 5 1,73, 125 8,47,045 550 
Government’s share ar i — 83,550 4,10,783 
Working capital .. + i, i 3,35,094 9,64,475 1,897 
Quintals Quintals Quintals 
Installed capacity .. a Be iF 60°8 440 
Quantity processed e a ly ae 48,558 ea 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Sales of processed goods .. a. We ae 53,694 
Income from processing of ginning ve 37,844 69,853 oe 


Tobacco Marketing Society--There was only one Tobacco 
Marketing Society at Ankisa in Sironcha tahsil of this dis- 
trict in 1965-66. It had a membership of 74 during this year 
and its paid-up and working capital amounted to Rs, 47,325 and 
Rs. 58,465, respectively. Its other funds were Rs, 3,792 during 
this period. 


Co-operative Farming Societies—-The idea’ to organise co- 
operative farming societies was mooted in 1946—48 to rchabili- 
tate the ex-soldiers and to decide the allied Jand tenure and land 
utilisation problems. To-day the main objects of the farming 
scheme are to increase agricultural production, create opportu- 
nities for gainful employment and rehabilitate landless labour on 
Government land. The farming socicties, however, can also 
achieve consolidation of scattered and fragmented holdings and 
bring about improvement of fallow and waste lands through soil 
conservation, reclamation and development. 


There were 35 co-operative farming societies in Chandrapur 
district during 1965-66. Of these 32 were Collective Farming 
Societies and the rest Joint Farming Societies. The following 
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table indicates the position of all the co-operative farming socie- CHAPTER 6. 
ties in Chanda district during 1965-66:— 


Bante: 
TABLE No. 10 Pilsen 
STATISTICS AND WoRKING OF THE Co-OPERATIVE FARMING SocleTIES BANKING AND 
in CHANDRAPUR DistTRIcT FINaNce. 
Co-operative 
hoe Societies, 
Joint Collective 
Particulars Farming Farming 
Societies Societies 
qt) (2) (3) 
Number of societies va = 3 32 
Number of members ee a fe is “ 166 769 
Rs. Rs. 
Paid-up share capital ee ie sed (yess ey 12,980 70,805 
Working capital ., es are and age fe 8 55,980 8,52,648 
Acres Acres 
Area under command ee ee ar Sa ae 299 8,504 
Area under cultivation... if + ei me 235 1,660 
Cropped area ce es ne * in sie 235 1,660 
Area under foodgrains .. of FP fi we 114 1,629 
Rs, Rs. 
Value of production “3 fe a af mie 20,867 1,03,059 
Value of sales a ae ol ree = te 19,589 92,137 
Number of societies in profit yi ie me a 1 16 
Amount of profit .. te Bs os = “ 3,347 13,582 
Number of societies in lass Se a3 ia ne ; 2 16 
Amount of loss... Sie ie ae oe : 982 11,357 


Bee ee ere AS ce ie Se 

During 1965-66 these societies received Rs. 1,100 from the 

Government as contribution towards their share capital. The 

total financial assistance rendered by the Government to these 
societies is given below:— 


Assistance by way of 
Type of societies a seo Sea 


Loan Subsidy Share Total 
Capital 
() (2) (3) 4 (5) 
= Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Farming societies in pilot areas. 24,000 2,459 600 27,059 
Farming societies outside pilot 49,000 1,860 500 51,360 


areas, 


Total ee 73,000 4,319 1,100 78,419 
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Out of Rs. 24,000 given as loans to farming societies in pilot 
area, Rs. 22,250 were given for construction of new wells or 
repairs to old wells, and out of the Rs. 49,000 given to the 
societies outside the pilot areas, Rs. 45,000 were given for the 
same purpose. 


Lift Irrigation Societies—There were three Lift Irrigation 
Societies in this district during 1965-66. They had a member- 
ship of 132. Their paid-up and working capital during that 
year were Rs. 15,615 and Rs. 16,585, respectively. These societies 
had not started their working till June 1966. 


Daury Societtes—Dairy serves as a subsidiary means of liveli- 
hood to a number of agriculturists. In Chandrapur district there 
was only one dairy society at Brahmapuri prior to 1965. It went 
into liquidation in 1965-66. During the same, year, however, a 
new dairy society at Rajura was organised. It had 11 menxbers 
and its paid-up and working capital were Rs. 600 and Rs. 611, 
respectively. The socicty being a new one did not start its work. 


Cattle-Breeding Socteties~-There.were only two cattle-breed- 
ing societies in the district by 1965-66. They had a membership 
of 46 and their paid-up and working capital were Rs, 1,550 and 
Rs. 1,573, respectively. Both the societies, however, were found 
dormant during the year. 


Poultry Societies—Poultry, like dairy, is a good subsidiary 
business especially for those agriculturists, whose income is ver 
limited. The State Government is, therefore, giving all the 
encouragement to the farmers to establish co-operative poultry 
societies. In Chandrapur district the development of poultry 
societies was not very significant. By 1965-66 there was only one 
poultry co-operative society in the district registered at War 
dhali in Warora tahsil with 17 members, Rs. 1,100 as paid-up 
capital and Rs. 1,117 as working capital. As the society was 
newly organised then, it had nothing to report for work. 


Industrial Co-operatives—With large and very rich forests in 
which it abounds, the district possesses great potentialities for 
industrial growth. There are, however, very few industries in 
the district. The main industry in the district is forestry 
followed by mining and weaving. Since Independence the Gov- 
ernment has evinced a keen interest in the growth and prosperity 
of these industries and has chalked out a number of schemes 
whereby establishment of industrial societies is encouraged and 
they are accorded all assistance including extension of credit 
facilities. . A number of societies, therefore, came up after 
Independence. By 1965-66 there were in all 160 industrial co- 
operatives in the district consisting of 14 weavers’ societies, 55 
other Industrial societies, 37 forest labourers’ societies, 53 labour 
contract societies and one District Industrial Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. 
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Handloom Weavers’ Societies--The Handloom Weavers’ 
Societies numbered 14 in 1965-66. Of them the Society at Nag- 
bhid had also undertaken powerloom work. The following 
table indicates the progress of these societies in the district 
during 1965-66: -— 


TABLE No. 11 
Particulars Position 
(1) (2) 
Number of socinies ahs ae a i ea a a; 14 
Societies in working condition ., i - os cs a 9 
Share capital (Rs.).. “ies a6 es ets is te ise 1,73,944 
Working capital (Rs.) a oe ee es ee ba a 6,66,978 
Production(Rs.) .. she bs 7 # Ss ae Se 5,34,883 


Purchases (Rs.) + oe es ae iu ae ee 2 4,40, 162 
Salea(Re sock “ate So a ke es SO 


Number of looms .. ae ar a i, - ee “a 1,894 
Working looms... ie ‘i a a | is me re 982 
Number of societies in profit |, fe Ee, aia ie aie 3 
Number of societies in loss " ES uy a ee a i! 
Amount of profit(Rs.).. ea re bs i we af 2,400 
Amount of loss (Rs.) i ae | iT a a af 33,933 


Labour Contract Societiex—By 1965-66 there were 53 Labour 
Contract Societies in the district. The statistics about the work- 
ing of these societies is given, in, the following table: — 

TABLE No. 12, 


STATISTICS AND WORKING oF THE LaBouR Contract SOCIETIES IN 
CHANDRAPUR DistTRICT. 


Particulars 1964-65 1965-66 
(1) (2) (3) 
Number of accigtiea a os a = ae 4] 53 
Number of members hs _ es .% se 1,180 1,396 
Share capital (Rs.) .. a ea ia fs Se 43,915 58,500 
Reserve and other funds(Rs.) .. os ba oe 5,578 9,207 
Working capital (Rs.) te a Bee ee A 84,508 1,36,818 


Value of works executed (Rs.).. aid ee - 3,86,327 3,71,642 
Wages paid (Rs.) .. si es oe si oa 2,12,328 2,45,414 
Number of societies in profit oe Se Ke ie 18 21 
Number of societies in loss ne a o6 or 45,699 33,435 
Amount of loss (Rs). ie =: Vis ee ava 19 19 


i 
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Forest Labourers’ Societies—As there are very large forests in 
Chandrapur district, there is a great scope for the working of the 
forest babourers’ socicties in this district. By June 1966 there 
were in all 37 forest labourers’ societies. The statistics about 
their working is given in the following table:— 


TABLE No. 13 
Particulars 1964-65 1965-66 
(1) (2) (3) 
Number of societies i a aa a ei 20 37 
Number of members ‘ied a4 fa on be 1,345 2,247 
Share capital (Rs.).. bs i es ite oe 65,211 1,08,099 
Reserve and other funds (Rs.)  .. ne a oe 13,852 28,066 
Working capital (Rs.) .. ES es ee 7 1,25,602 1,80,889 
Value of works executed (Rs.).. we “ oa 8,83,823 13,57,709 
Wages paid (Rs.) .. ac if = 4 ae a 1,17,771 3,417,413 
Number of societies in profit a 13 18 
Amount of profit (Rs.).. ie iv i “ie 79,755 3,39,059 
Number of societies in loss fe s ae 1 14 
Amount of loss (Rs.) a ae i. 1. aa 5,523 4,247 


The formation of forest labourers’ societies was given an 
impetus by the late Shri B. G. Kher, the then Chief Minister of 
Maharashtra, when he announced, the scheme of organising 
Forest Labourers’ Co-operative Societies (of Adivasis) with the 
help of Social Workers and the policy of the Government to 
hand over coupes to them on reasonable terms as part of a com- 
prehensive programme for the all-round advancement of the 
Adivasi people. The ideas underlying this scheme were to stop 
the exploitation of the forest workers, to improve their standard 
and to achieve their social, moral and educational uplift. 


The forest labourers’ societies have been mostly sponsored by 
recognised agencies working for their benefit. The societies are 
allotted forest cgupes and given contracts in respect of minor 
forest produce. The working of coupes is done through the 
sacicties according to a specific formula under which the _ socie- 
ties get certain percentage in the net profits on sliding scale basis 
depending upon the périod for which the society is in existence. 
The societies are also given financial and other help by the 
Government to facilitate their operations. 


Other Industrial Societies—Of the 55 other types of Industrial 
Societies in the district in 1965-66, seven were village pottery 
societies, 3 village oil ghanis, 6 neera societies, 5 carpentry 
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and Blacksmithy Societies, 4 Cane and Bamboo Workers’ Socie- CHAPTER 6. 
ties, one hand-printing and dyeing society, 3 Kosa Utpadak Banking, 
societies, 2 soap-making societies, 18 footwear making societies, Trade and 
8 bricks and tiles-making societies, one lime-making society and Commerce. 
7 miscellaneous societies. Of the . miscellaneous t pe 3 were BANKING anpD 
women’s socicties, and one each of tailoring, bidi-ma Ing, metal. FINANCE, 
working and aeronautics and medicinal plant societies, The See 
financial position of these societies during 1966 is given in the 

following table :— 


TABLE No. 14 


Statistics AND WoRKING OF THE MiscELLANEOUS TYPE 
OF SOCIETIES. 


Type of Saciety No. of No. of Paid-up | Working 
societies | members capital capital 
se toe IN oe ag Nee, 
Rs. Rs, 

Pottery societies .. 7 199 13,787 93,610 
Oil Ghanis_ .. a 3 59 1,064 6,641 
Neera societies re am 6 99 5,715 9,526 
Blacksmithy and Carpentry 5 74 4,300 10,466 
Cane and bamboo workers societies 4 74 1,100 1,13] 
Hand-printing and dyeing .. vy I im] 500 2,311 
Kosa Utpadak (Tasac) societies. 3 475 6,755 7,082 
Soap=making societics oe ad 2 50 3,425 36,939 
Footwear making societies .. ea 18 136 8,850 28,188 
Bricks and tiles making societies .. 8 135 10,722 30,257 
Lime-making societies a Ae 1 20 1,000 1,000 
Miscellaneous societies ee ee 7 359 18,230 22,328 


Fisheries Societies —A general shortage of foodgrains in the 
country after the World War II persuaded the Government to 
seck alternate sources of food. Fish being a good nourishing 
food constitutes a working substitute for, or complementary to. 
the principal dietary. The State Government, therefore, has laid 
much emphasis in their planning schemes on the growth and 
development of fisheries. Chandrapur being an intcrior district, 
offers as a rule little prospects for fisheries development. There 
are, however, various inland expanses of water where fisheries 
can be grown. The co-operative societies of fishermen serve an 
important purpose from this point of view. By 1965-66, there 
were 32 fisheries societies in the district. The following table 
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CHAPTER 6. indicates the progress made by these societies in 1964-65 and 
Banking,  1965:66:— 


Trade and 


Commerce. TABLE No. 15 
BANKING AND Sratistics AND WorKING OF THE FISHERIES SOCIETIES IN 
Pyneiaedl CHANDRAPUR District. a 
Societies. 
Particulars 1964-65 1965-66 
(1) (2) (3) 
1, Number of fisheries societies Pe we os 32 33 
2. Number of members .. beg a Sa =§ 2,276 2,659 
3. Paid-up share capital (Rs-) .. 00) ee 85,477 1,22,379 
4. Government’s share in (3) above (Rs.) —.. wa 50,000 83,000 
5, Reserve and other funds (Rs.) ws ate ze 7,276 14,829 
6. Borrowings (Rs.) i as ae a a3 2,912 14,134 
7. Working capital (Rs.).. 0 ws ee es 95,665 1,51,342 
8. Catch value of fish (Rs.) @-vv se te) 59,309 | 76,328 
9. Sales value of— 
(a) Fish/Fish products (Rs.) a A 28 59,309 76,328 
(6) Others (Rs.) ws 4 # ¥§ a one 29,535 
10. Number of societies in profit” Ls be Ss 22 14 
11. Amount of profit (Rs.) sl an 4 re 53,467 25,428 
12. Number, of societies in loss .. ne Pe 9 9 10 
13. Amount of loss (Rs.) .. ¥ 08 = a 2,538 6,059 


District Industriah Co-operative  Association—The _ District 
Industrial Co-operative Association is formed to provide techni- 
cal assistance to the co-operative societies and to make available 
to them services of trained staff to work as secretaries, account: 
ants, etc. They can also supervise the working of affiliated 
societies, undertake to supply raw materials at reasonable rates 
or cater for marketing facilities for the disposal of finished goods 
of the societies. and thereby bring about co-ordination. In 
1965-66, there was one Industrial Co-operative Association at 
Chandrapur with a membership of 79. Its paid-up share capital 
during that year was Rs, 20,175 and its working capital 
Rs. 29,082. The Association during the year had effected the 
sales of Rs. 1,09,818 and earned a profit of Rs. 26,800. 


Supervising Union.—There was at least one Supervising Union 
in each of the 18 blocks in the district by 1965-66. The agricul. 
tural co-operative credit societies in the district were affiliated tc 
this union. The total income of all the supervising unions 
during the year was Rs. 3.59,089 whereas their expenditure was 
Rs. 3,56,067. 
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District Co-operative Board—This board is situated at CHAPTER 6, 


Chandrapur, the district headquarters. Its membership during 
1965-66 was 824 cf which 788 were society members. The board 
carries out propaganda for the spread of co-operative movement. 
For this purpose it organises agricultural shows and _ displays 
various exhibits to rural folk to impress upon them the im- 
portance of co-operation. During 1965-66 the income of the 
board was Rs. 8,388 against its expenditure of Rs. 12,090 during 
the same year. 


Housing Societies—There were three types of Co-operative 


Housing Societies organised in the district, viz., the Backward. 


Class Housing Societies, the Low Income Group Housing Socie- 
ties and the Flood Affected Housing Societies. By June 1966, 
there were 17 societies belonging to the first type, five to the 
second and the remaining 21 to the third type, respectively. 


The scheme for backward class was launched in 1948 with a 
view to helping backward class people in the construction of 
houses. Under the scheme the Government makes a grant of 
land or subsidy for the purchase of land. In addition, interest- 
free loan at 25 per cent of the estimated cost of construction is 
also given to the extent of Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 in industrial 
areas, Rs, 2,000 in municipal areas and less than Rs. 1,500 in the 
remaining areas. During 1965-66 the societies (for scheduled 
tribes) reccived Rs. 10,250 as loans from the Government. 


The Low Income Group) Housing Scheme is launched by the 
Government ot India under which provision is made for the 
sanction of Joan to the maximum of Rs. 8,000 to an individual 
whose annual income does not exceed Rs. 6,000. The grant of 
loan is made through the Co-operative Department or through 
the co-operative socicties, 


Besides these two principal schemes, loans were also granted to 
people affected by floods in the district. 


The following table gives the statistics and working of all the 
housing societies in the district: — 
TABLE No. 16 


Sratistics of Hovstnc Societies In CHANDRAPUR DisTRICT 


Particulars 19€6 
Number of societies .. Be Pet a Ss 43 
Number of members .. “a os oe i 1,481 
Share capital (Rs.) .- aie “a oa ae 41,280 
Reserve and other funds (Rs.) ace me oe 1,046 
Borrowings (Rs.) is bs ae <3 a 3,49,176 
Working capital (Rs.) .. ae EP a 3,91,502 
Houses constructed (in 1965-66) —.. Se ws 10 
Number of societies in profit .. a is ng 17 
Amount of profit (Rs.) ee Sie a aie 4,094 
Number of societies in loss ..°  .- es ar 19 


Armmount of loss (Rs.) .. a Se he sie 13,214 
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CHAPTER 6. Besides the organisation of the various types of co-operative 
Banking, societies, federations of some of them, too, have come up in the 
Trade and district during the past tew years. A federation of Jungle 
Commerce. Kamegar Co-operative Societics was, for example, registered in 
Bankine and 1964, to protect the common interest of the societies and _ pro- 
FINANCE. mote co-operation between society and society. The member- 

ship of the society was 33, out of which 26 were society mem- 

bers and seven individual members, 


Another Federation was. organised at Chandrapur in 1963. It 
had a membership of 15 by 1966. The federation had employed 
one supervisor. 

a eee At the time of publication of the Chanda District Gazetteer of 
; 1909 there was not a single banking company in the district. 
The financial activities were mainly monopolised by the money- 
lenders or their firms. At certain. places co-operative socictics 
were also formed but their scope was too limited either to relieve 
the strain on debtors, particularly the agriculturists, or to make 
finance available to others. The main: reason why the establish- 
ment of a banking company in the district was delayed was the 
backward economy of the..district inhabited by the aborigins of 
the forest areas. The commercial banks were doubtful of any 
returns for their investment and dared not establish a branch in 
the district. It was only after Independence that the Allahabad 
Bank first opened its branch at Chandrapur mm 1953. Later, 
other banks including the State Bank of India also established 
their branches at various places in the district. By 1961 there 
were seven banks functioning in) the district.* Their number, 
location and the date of their opening are given below: — 


No. of | Date of 


Co-operative 
Societies. 


Place Name of the Bank offices Opening 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Brahmapuri .. ..| State Bank of India f} 29-12-58 
Chandrapur ..  - ..| Allahabad Bank 1 2-11-53 
Bank of Baroda “ i 25 i 29-4-61 

Bank of Maharashtra ov is } 27-3-61 

State Bank of India F ad i 1-7-55 

Warora A ..| State Bank of India 1 30-3-59 
Bank of Maharashtra i 31~3-61 


Except the State Bank of India all other banks are engaged in 
commercial] banking only. The main function of these banks is 
to accept deposits from the people and to lend them moncy at 
stipulated rates of interest. They thus assist the mobilisation of 
savings and at the same time encourage habits of banking in the 
district. 

State Bank of India—The State Bank has the largest number 
of branches, viz., three, in the district. It conducts all banking 
and Government business. Besides banking facilities, it provides 
free remittance facility to local scheduled banks and co-operative 
banks. It also offers cheque book facilities on savings bank 
accounts in order to encourage banking habits amongst middle 


*In 1970 there were 15 branches of eommuercial banks and 25 of the Districe 
Central Co-operative Bank. The deposits and bank credit of the commercial banks 
stood at Rs. 205 lakhs and Rs, 277 lakhs, respectively, on Ist January 1968. 
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class and lower class people. Moreover, it makes advances GHAPTER 6. 


against gold ornaments, Government securities, pledge or hypo- 
thecation of pid and so on. Recently, in accordance with 
the Government policy, the State Bank is taking active part in 
financing small-scale industries on very liberal terms and condi- 
tions. The rates of interest charged by the bank against gold 
ornaments are from 7 to 8% per cent, against Government secu- 
rities, from 514 per cent to 644 per cent, against pledge of pro- 
duce and warchousihg receipts from 614 per cent to 714 per cent 
and against hypothecation 614 per cent per annum. 


Allahabad Bank, Ltd—The next important bank is the 
Allahabad Bank, Ltd. It has only one branch in the district, 
ie., at Chandrapur. The branch was established in 1953 as the 
pay- -office of the bank but was elevated to its full-fledged stature 
in 1957. As it is centrally situated at the district headquarters, 
it has been rendering healthy commercial services to industry, 
especially to the Ballarpur Paper and Straw Board Mills Ltd., of 
which it is the sole banker. It holds accounts of gencra] traders, 
coal mines and personal accounts, and transacts all commercial 
business and undertakes duties“of, trustees, etc. It also extends 
foreign exchange facilities” to its customers, The _ securities 
against which it makes short-term or medium-term loans are 
seasonal commodities, paper and paper products, general mer- 
chandise, fixed deposits and so on. The rate of interest charged 
on fixed deposits varies from 8 per cent to 10 per cent per annum. 


Bank of Baroda and Bank of Maharashtra—The Bank of 
Baroda and the Bank of Maharashtra have opened their branches 
later in the district and as such do smaller business. The advances 
of all the above banks in the district. are given in the following 
table : — 


TABLE -No. 17 
ApvaNces OF BANKS AS ON 24-12-1964 
Number of Percentage 
Type of Security Accounts Amount to total 
advances 
() (2) (3) (4) 
I. Secured Advances-~ Rs. 
Government and Trustee Securities .. 251 14,93,000 6°5 
Shares and debentures of Joint Stock 3 48,000 0:2 
Companies. 
Gold and Silver Bullion and Gold and 86 86,000 0-4 
Silver Ornarments. 
Merchandise— 
Agricultural Commodities .. bes 30 3,02,000 1-3 
Non-Agricultural commodities he 40 | 1,88,16,000 82-0 
Real Estate oe oe és oe e% oa 
Fixed Deposits .. ie ose 89 2,79, 000 1-2 
Other Secured Advances oh sok 47 4,30,000 1-9 
Total om 546 | 2,14,54,000 93-5 
I. Unsecured Advances .. ie ok 19 15,15,000 65 


Total of Jand II .. 565 | 2,29,69,000 100-00 
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Although insurance was started in India as far back as 1870, 
it could hardly make any progress in Chandrapur district till the 
nationalisation of the life insurance business. With nationalisa- 
tion, the Life Insurance Corporation became the sole agency for 
carrying out life insurance business in India. The Life Insurance 
Corporation or the LIC, as it is popularly known, was establish- 
ed on Ist September 1966, under a special ordinance under which 
the management and control over the life insurance business in 
India was transferred to the Central Government. ‘This business 
included the foreign business of Indian Insurers and the Indian 
business of foreign insurers. The general insurance inchuding 
fire, marine, accident and other insurance which was, however, 
kept open to private enterprisé was nationalised in May 1971. 


Under the new organisational and administrative set-up of the 
Corporation, Chandrapur district comes under the territorial 
jurisdiction of the Nagpur division of the western zone. 


Since the nationalisation, the Life Insurance Corporation has 
turned out considerable business. The total business proposed 
and completed since Ist September 1956 is given below: — 
Se 


Business Proposed Completed 


Period | 
Number of Sum Number Sum 


proposals proposed | of_policies Assured 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1-9-1956 to 31-12-1956 .. 95 2,66, 000 56 1,33,000 
1957 ae AGG. es 988 | 27,42,283 844 | — 19,23,750 
1958 a 1,570 |» 43,78,875 1,331]  35,58,750 
1959 Sas Ontets Jee 1,772 |  48,02,750 1,354 |  34,57,000 
1960 ae oes = 2,402 60,80,000 1,881 46, 46,000 
1961 a rae 2,680 | 76,96,975 2,269 | — 68,29,250 
1962/63». ww 3,613 | 1,04,01,000 2,817 | — 83,12,500 
1963-64 6. 0k, 3,120}  90,93,250 2,540 | — 84,04,000 
1964-65 6. 2,979 | 99,79,500 2,722 |  90,73,750 


The number of agents in the district on 31st March 1965, was 
143. The total number of policies assured during the same 
period was 15,758 while the sum assured was Rs, 462.05 lakhs. 


Qne of the main reasons for the backwardness of agriculture 
in this district is the incapacity of the agriculturists to finance 
the agricultural production by himself. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it was a common practice for him to borrow funds from 
the village sahukar or money-lender and satisfy his needs. But 
the rates of interest charged by the money-lender were very 
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high. His system of recovery of loans was also exacting. The CHAPTER 6. 
only other alternative for him, therefore, was to get financial  ganking, 
assistance from the Government. The Government used to Trade and 
advance loans to the needy cultivators under two ‘Acts, the Land Commerce, 
Improvement Loans Act and the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. As HENNE AN? 
a rule applicants were very eager to take these loans from the Sinte-id ic 
Government although in a few remote parts, a little persuation Agriculture, 
was needed to induce aboriginal tenants to do so. The joint 
responsibility system which was usually enforced at any rate for 

agricultural loans was not, however, very popular, but was sub- 

mitted to as a necessary condition for obtaining the amount. 


The Land Improvement Loans Act was passed in 1883. Under 
this Act loans are granted to cultivators for carrying out works 
of improvement on land such as construction of wells and tanks, 
preparation of land for irrigation, drainage, reclamation or 
protection of it from erosion. The old Gazetteer of Chanda 
states, “of recent years a fair number of these loans have been 
taken under the grant-in-aid system. It is comparatively rare to 
find money taken ostensibly for-one of these purposes misapplied, 
but from time to time cases-occur in which the borrower diverts 
the loan to such uses as paying off his debts or to a marriage 
ceremony.’”* 


Loan transactions were very small during the periods when 
there were no famines: during the famines they were naturally 
very heavy and subsequently they have been generally on a 
larger-scale, Altogether from 1874 to 1905, 3.42 lakhs of rupees 
were advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 


The Agriculturists’ Loans Act was passed in 1884. Under this 
Act loans were granted to holders ofjarable lands for (a) purchase 
of sced, fodder, cattle, agricultural stock and implements, 
(b) rebuilding houses destroyed by fire, flood or due to any other 
calamity, (c)} maintaining cultivators while engaged in sowing or 
tilling their lands till they get the harvests of the next crop, and 
(d) any other purposes not specified in the Land Improvement 
Loans Act, 1883, connected with agriculture. Under this Act 
the total amount advanced from 1885 to 1905 amounted to 
Rs. 5.20 Jakhs out of which 4.02 lakhs were recovered and 
Rs, 79,500 were remitted, 


The allotment and disbursement of tagai loans considerably 
increased after the beginning of the Five Year Plans. 


After Independence and the resulting partition of the country Assistance to 
into India and Pakistan, the former had to face the problem of ee 
food shortage. An important policy measure chalked out by 
the State Government in this respect was to launch a Grow More 
Food Campaign throughout the State. Enough financial assist- 


ance was rendered by the State for this purpose and funds were 


“*Chanda District Gazetteer, 1909, pp. 199-200. 
A-179—29-A. 
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advanced through the Collector. The Grow More Food campaign 
thus became an important. objective for which Joans under the 
above-mentioned two Acts were granted. The following table 


gives the allotment, disbursement and recovery of these amounts 
from 1962-63 to 1966-67. 


TABLE No. 18 
GovERNMENT FINANCE FoR AGRICULTURE, CHANDRAPUR DisrrRicr 


Loans under Land Improvement Loans under Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act Loans Act 
Year [-———— + | Or 
Allotment | Disburse- | Recovery | Allotment | Disburse- | Recovery 
ment | ment 

q) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs, Rs. 
1962-63 .. 2,000 1,000 | 2,05,587 48,300 20,763 82,502 
1963-64 .. se be 1,90,074 48,800 17,869 | 81,333 
1964-65 .. 15,000 ae 134,959 63,800 42,78) 47,492 
1965-66 .. és 1,04,638 1,22,500 60,757 31,612 
1966-67 .. a ny 67,707 4} 5,67,000 | 1,94,958 14,861 


Upon the commencement of the planning period, devclopmen 
of agriculture was accorded top priority and every effort was 
made to boost production. In addition to the assistance 
rendered through the Collector and) the Block Development 
Officer, tagai loans were increasingly distributed to the agricul- 
turists. through the important agency of Land Mortgage Banks 
for improvement of land especially of a long-term nature. 


With its extensive forest and rich resources, Chandrapur 
district offers ample opportunities for development of industries. 
But owing to the lack of communications it remained indus- 
trially backward during the pre-Independence period. 


After Independence industrial development was accorded 
priority. in the Plans of the Government. Accordingly, the 
development of major industries in the district was assigned to 
the Central Government whereas the promotion and development 
of small-scale industries became a subject under the jurisdiction 
of the State. 


The State grants financial assistance to artisans and_ their 
co-operative socictics under various schemes to start new indus- 
tries or to support the existing ones, 


After the formation of the Zilla Parishad these schemes werc 
transferred from the State sector to the Zilla Parishad for imple- 
mentation. These schemes include:— 


(1) Financial Assistance to Industrial Co-operatives including 
Handicraft Societies. 


A-179—29=B, 
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(2) Financial Assistance to Industrial Co-opcratives of Back- 
ward Classes (only subsidies ). 


(3) Loans to Artisans under State-aid to Industries Rules. 


(4) Loans to Goldsmiths affected by the Gold: Control Order 
for their rehabilitation, 


The first two of these schemes have been transferred to the 
Zilla Parishad from the Co-operative Department whereas the 
rest were transferred from the Industries Department to the 
Parishad. 


Under the scherne of financial assistance to industrial co-opera- 
tives (including handicraft socicties), grantin-aid for manage- 
ment ¢xpenses is sanctioned to industrial co-operatives during 
the first five years from the date of their registration. The 
subsidy is sanctioned only for the first three years of this period. 
The assistance is given at the rate of five per cent of the turnover 
or the actual cost of management, whichever is less. In no case, 
however, assistance exceeding Rs. 600 is sanctioned. 


Under the scheme of Grant of -Loans and Subsidies to Co- 
operative Societics for the purchase: of tools and equipment, 
financial assistance is given to industrial societies for the purchase 
of tools and equipment. In deserving cases such assistance is 
rendered also to sucicties other than industrial co-operatives pro- 
vided not less than 1/3 of their members are bona fide craftsmen. 
Out of the total assistance sanctioned more than 50 per cent is 
treated as loan and the balance as subsidy. 


Under the 3rd scheme, viz., the financial assistance for con- 
struction of sheds, godowns and workshops, an industrial society 
is sanctioned financial assistance, to:the extent of Rs. 9,000 for 
construction of a godown or workshop. One-fourth of the cost 
of construction or Rs. 3,000, whichever is less, is treated as subsidy. 


Under the last scheme, viz., financial assistance for organisa- 
tion of handicrafts co-operatives, an industrial co-operative 
society formed by the handicraft workers cngaged in onc of the 
industrics approvee. by the All-India Handicrafts Board is sanc. 
tioned for a period of three years. This subsidy is meant for 
management expenses only. 


Loans to Individual . Artisans under State-aid to Industries 
Rules.-Under this scheme the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad, is authorised to sanction a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,000 
in the form of loans to individual artisans for promoting small- 
scale industries. The loans are sanctioned subject to the provi- 
sions of State aid to Industries Act and Rules framed thercunder. 


Loans to Goldsmiths affected by Gold Control Order. -This 
scheme aims at rehabilitating the goldsmiths affected by the Gold 
Control Order. The loans are also sanctioned subject to the 
provisions of the State-aid to Industries Act and Rules thereunder. 
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The amounts of loans and subsidies given under the various 
schemes mentioned above are given in the following statement: — 


Serial Name of the Scheme 
No. 
(1) (2) 


] | Financial Assistance to Industrial Co-operatives 


2 | Financial Assistance to Industrial Co-operatives 
of Backward Classes. 


3 | Loans to artisans under the State-aid to Indus- 
tries Rules. 


4 | Loans to Goldsmiths affected by the Gold 
Control Order. 


Financial Assistance 


During the 
3rd Five- 
Year Plan 


(3) 


Rs. 
“40,407 
Nil 


1,37,685 


41,175 


During 


1966-67 


(4) 


50,000 


2,500 


Under the schemes transferred from the Co-operative Depart- 
ment to the Zilla Parishad, amounts of loans and subsidies have 
been granted for various purposes as detailed above. The fol- 
lowing tables give the figures of the financial assistance against 
each of these purposes and for each of the years since the schemes 


were transferred :— 
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As Chandrapur is not a coastal district, the scope of developing CHAPTER 6. 
the fishing industry is restricted to inland fisheries. The acti:  panking, 
vities of the Department of Fisheries in this district, therefore, Trade and 
mainly relate to stocking of inland waters with fish and other Commerce, 


fisheries schemes. BANKING AND 
FINANCE. 


The department grants loans and subsidies under various  State-aid to 
schemes to fishermen and their co-operative societies for various Fisheries. 
purposes like purchase of engines, mechanisation of fishing 
crafts, purchase or repair of fishing equipment, such as boats, 
nets, engines, trucks and ice plant. During 1965-66 and 1966-67, 
the department had granted Rs. 2,877.83 and Rs. 3,914.96, res- 
pectively, as subsidies to the fishermen. 


The movement for small savings was started in 1945. Its Small Savings. 

object then was to counteract the evil effects of inflation which 
was the aftermath of the post-war period. The object, however, 
underwent a change when the Planning Commission later on 
relied on this movement to finance its expenditure on capita] 
schemes of the Five-Year Plans. Since the Sino-Indian War, the 
Small Savings Drive was looked.apon as an instrument for build- 
ing up the defence of the: Nation. 


The Small Savings Schemes include the following categories: — 
(1) Post-office Savings, 
(2) 12-Year National Defence Certificates, 
(3) 10-Year Defence Deposit Certificates, 
(4; 15-Year Annuity Certificates, 
(5) Cumulative Time Deposits, and 
(6) Prize Bonds. 


Post Office Savings Banks —Of ‘all these schemes, the Post 
Office Savings Deposit is the most common scheme. The Post 
Office Savings Banks are the important sources for collection of 
small savings from people especially of limited means. They 
are also useful to people in the rural areas where there is an 
absence of an alternate. agency. The savings banks deposits earn 
interest at the rate of Rs. 4 per annum. Balances in diets banks 
can be kept up to Rs, 25,000 in case of individual accounts and 
up to Rs, 50,000 in case of joint accounts. By 1966-67 there were 
in this district 225 post-offices doing savings banks’ work. They 
are distributed over the district as under:—- 


Tausit-wist, DisTRIBUTION OF Post Orrice Savincs BANKS 


Tahsil Number Tahsil Number 
Chandrapur a 50 Gadhchiroli as 48 
Warora .. st 51 Brahmapuri ae 45 


Rajura.. on 18 Sironcha aA 13 
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The total number of accounts and the amount deposited in 
them is as follows: — 


Year Number of Amount of 
Accounts Deposits 
(1) (2) (3) 


Rs. 
1964-65 18,500 51,21,269-41 


1965-66 21,525 57,37,042-93 
1966-67 ie 24,880 63,45,666:27 
Figures of the number of accounts and the amounts deposited 
show a rising trend from 1964-65 to 1966-67. 


National Savings Certificates—Before the introduction of the 
Defence Deposit Certificates there were in existence National 
Savings Certificates of different maturities. Of these, the 12- 
Year National Savings Certificates were started in June 1957, 
The seven-year and the ten-year Savings Certificates, too, were 
started about the same time. The total outstanding investment 
in the National Savings Certificates of different maturities stood 
at Rs. 4,24,500.00 by 1966-67. 


12-Year National Defence..Certificates—These certificates are 
available in denominations of Rs. 5, 10,.50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000 
and 25,000. They can be purchased from the post-offices tran- 
sacting savings bank business, They carn an interest of 4.75 
per cent compound or 6.25 per cent simple interest per annum 
free of income-tax. The amount is returned at the end of 
10 years from the date of deposit., Another person, an adult or 
minor may be nominated for receiving the amount of the certi- 
ficate when it becomes due, in the event of death of the holder. 


10-Year Defence Deposit Certtficates—These certificates issued 
in denominations of Rs. 50,and. multiples thereof earn 414 per 
cent interest annually free of income-tax and are available from 
all the offices of the Reserve Bank of India, branches of the State 
Bank of India and its subsidiary banks, Treasuries and Sub- 
treasuries and Head and Sub-post Offices. 


These certificates have replaced the old Ten-Year Treasury 
Savings Deposit Certificates issued in 2 series, the one with 3% 
per cent interest and the other with 4 per cent. The following 
statement gives the subscriptions for them received at Chandra- 
pur and Warora in Chandrapur district from 195 1-52 to 1961-62:— 


3} per cent Treasury Saving Deposit 4 per cent Treasury Saving Deposit 
Certificates Certificates 
Year Chandrapur Warora Year Chandrapur Warora 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) ( 
Rs, Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1951-52 .. ses ive 1957-58 ., 28,000 2 
1952-53... 15,000 6,000 | 1958-59. 1,04, 400 me 
1953-54 .. 8,600 10,000 | 1959-60 ., 38,500 15,000 
1954-55 .. 5,500 aa 1960-61... 1,54,850 57,500 


1955-56 .. 4,600 3 1961-62 ., 1,62,000 
1956-57 ., 5,000 os ie S 


eS OR 
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By 1966-67 the total investment in these certificates amounted 
to Rs. 3,07,865. 


15-Year Cash Annuity Cerlificates—These certificates were 
issued from 2nd January 1958. They are sold in denominations 
of Rs. 1,330, Rs. 3,325, Rs. 6,650, Rs. 13,300 and Rs. 26,600 and 
guarantee a monthly payment of Rs. 10, Rs. 25, Rs. 50, Rs. 100, 
Rs. 200 on them, respectively, for a period of 15 years. The 
return on them works out at 4.25 per cent per annum compound 
interest. The investments are available for a single adult, two 
adults jointly and a guardian on behalf of a minor, _ Institu- 
tions, corporations and firms cannot make investments in these 
Annuity Certificates. ‘ 


The Government of India have now aljlowed to holders of 
15-Year Annuity Certificates the facility of surrendering their 
certificates at any time after a period of one year from the date 
of deposits and obtaining the commutation value thereof. The 
holder of a certificate can also nominate a person who shall be 
entitled to the certificate and the payment thereon, in the event 
of his own death. 


Since the commencement of the Annuity Deposit Scheme, 
amounts aggregating Rs. 13,650 were received up to 3lst July 
1968 at the branches of the State Bank of India in Chandrapur 
district towards the 15-Year Annuity Certificates. 


The Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme—This scheme _ facili- 
tates regular saving in an easy manner. As such, it is very 
simple and flexible and suits everyone’s needs. Under this 
scheme: deposits can be made in the denominations of Rs. 5. 
The maximum monthly deposit is Rs. 200 in a five or ten-year 
deposit account and Rs. 300 in a 15-year deposit account. The 
total deposits during the entire period of the accounts shall not 
exceed Rs. 54,000 or Rs. 1,08,000 in case of joint accounts. The 
return on these deposits is free of income-tax. The interest at 
maturity works out to about 3.3 per cent per annum compound 
on a five-year account, 3.8 per cent on a 10-year account and 4.3 
per cent per annum compound on a [5-year account. 


The account can be opened at any post office transacting 
savings bank business and operated by an adult or two adults 
jointly. The account can also be opened by a minor in his own 
name or by a guardian on behalf of the minor in which case the 
guardian can operate the account. Withdrawal of the denosits 
can be made in multiples of Rs. 10 subject to a limit of 50 per 
cent of the deposit once in the case of five-year account, twice in 
the case of a ten-year account and thrice in the case of a 15-year 
account after the account has heen in operation for at least 
one year. 


The scheme gives the devositor the facility of transferring 
one’s savines from Post-office to Cumulative Time Deposit 
account. There is also the facility that a person can now make 
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payments in the Cumulative Time Deposit account even by 
depositing savings stamps instead of cash. Besides, the deposits 
into Cumulative Time Deposit accounts count for rebate of 
income-tax in the same manner as contribution to Provident 
Fund and life insurance premium and subject to the same 
limits. 

The Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme is ideal for cultivating 
regular savings habit. By this scheme not only the future of an 
investor is made secure, but also the costs of the various projects 
of the Five-Year Plans are met. 


In this district the total deposits collected under this scheme 
amounted to Rs. 5,67,038 by 1965-66. 


It will be seen. from the foregoing account that the 
Small Savings Schemes have played a very useful and im- 
portant role in attracting savings of the people especially of 
small means. People, too, have been gradually realising the im- 
portance of savings by the Small Savings way and prefer invest- 
ment to locking their capital in gold. Due to the intensive drive 
by the State Government. the-rural areas have also been covered 
and a greater response is expected from them. There is all the 
while a growing tendency among people to deposit more and 
more under this scheme. 


The Joint Stock Companies have come up recently in this dis- 
trict. By 1965 there were only three companies working in the 
district out of which two were public limited companies and the 
remainine, a private onc. All of them were established after the 
World War I, the oldest among them being the Ballarshah 
Timbers Syndicate, established at Ballarpur on 3rd August, 
1945. The other two were (1)-the Nav Hind Prakashan with 
registered office at Chandrapur, and) (2) the Namdeo Transport 
Company with registered office at Gadhchiroli. The details of 
the financial position of these companies is given below:— 


Capital 
Serial Name of the Company —— 
No. ; 
Authorised | Subscribed Paid-up 
(1) (2) 16)) (4) 6) 
Rs. Rs, Rs. 
1 | Ballarshah Timbers Syndicate ., 20,00,000 3,58,900 3,58,900 
2 | Nav Hind Prakashan... Ns 1,00,000 14,550 10,040 
3 | Namdeo ‘Transport Company .. 20,000 16,000 ae 


Section IJ: Trapkt anp ComMMERCE.” 


Like development in the field of finance progress is also mark- 
ed in the sphere of trade and commerce in the district. Due to 
difficulties of communications and the rather limited require-. 
ments of the people, trade in former times was restricted mostly 
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to weekly bazars and fairs. The commodities traded at these CHAPTER 6. 
places were gencrally agricultural and their prices were depend-  ganking, 

ent mainly on theic supply conditions rather than the demand ‘Trade and 

for them. There was no stimulus for increasing production as Commerce. 
the internal market had an inelastic demand and exports were LED 

few. Wherever the markets existed, they were unregulated and ace 

conspicuous by the absence of uniform weights and measures. 


During the past sixty years or so conditions have undergone 
tremendous changes. Not only did trade and commerce thrive 
but on account of the improvement in transport and .communi- 
cations, it has attained considerable stability and magnitude. 
The main markets in the district have now been regulated by 
special enactment and a number of fair practices established. 
The introduction of standard weights and measures have brought 
about uniformity so essential for easy and honest dealings. The 
establishment of godowns and stores has increascd the durability 
of goods and strengthened the supply position of producers. 
Formation of a number of marketing societies has strengthened 
the bargaining position of the cultivators and linked credit with 
marketing. The different-trade associations, on the other hand, 
have been striving to protect the interest of traders. The follow- 
ing pages give an account of all the developments in the sphere 
of trade and commerce and bring out their importance in recent 
years. 


Under the rule of the Gonds, Chandrapur was an important — History of 
trade centre, and it is said that produce used to come to it from Trade, 
the country to the south to-a distance of nearly 250 miles, After 
the Maratha conquest, its importance declincd as it no longer 
lay on the main route of traffic. Ti] 1868, foreign goods came ta 
Chandrapur chiefly by the Amravati. route, but the internal com- 
merce in country produce with Nagpur and Wardha continued 
to be important. In 1877 the railway was extended to Warora, 
which thereupon assumed a paramount position as the main 
gate of the district which it held unchallenged for the next 
thirty years. Until 1861, trade suffered from a transit duty, 
which brourht in a revenue to Government of more than half a 
lakh annually. The chief obstacles to trade at the time of the 
first settlement were the Hyderabad transit duty, which was at 
that time exacted from all goods crossing the frontiers save 
grain imports with a rigour previously unknown, and the inland 
customs line established in 1865. This line traversed the district 
longitudinally from north to south in the west, and from south 
to north in the centre of the district, and created a scries_ of 
bewildering jurisdictions, the annoyance being aggravated by 
the fact that the line lay along, not across, the main routes of 
traffic. The customs line which practically killed the trade in 
salt was abolished in 1874, but the Hyderabad transit duty dis. 
couraged exports from that quarter. 


Under Bhosle’s rule Chandrapur was an important commercia’ 
centre, next to Nagpur. During Vyankoji Bhosle’s reign it wa: 
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chiefly noted for considerable trade and industry. Merchandise 
consisting of cocoanuts, betel-nuts and salt were first brought to 
Chandrapur from the south before they were sent to Nagpur. 
In return cotton and cotton cloth were exported in bulk, During 
that time Chandrapur was inhabited by a large number of 
weavers most of whom were engaged in the manufacture of 
cloth and its export outside Chandrapur. Vairagad was another 
important trade centre towards the close of the last century. In 
his travel account Captain Blunt remarks that it was a big town 
visited by hordes after hordes of Lamanis from Chhatisgad and 
Northern Circar. They used to bring large quantities of cotton 
from Nagpur and Vidarbha and_ sell it to the merchants in 
Northern Circar. From south they used to bring with them 
betel-nuts, cocoanuts and salt and do a good business. 


Since the turn of the last century the trade in Chandrapur 
district has greatly increased due firstly to World Wars and 
secondly to facilities it has enjoyed after Independence. The 
establishment of banks and improvement in communications 
and transport have further increased the volume of and scope of 
trade, internal as well as external. By 1965 almost every village, 
except the smallest had one or more shops providing day-to-day 
requirements including grains, salt, oil, chillis, sugar, spices, 
soap, tea, tobacco, betel-nuts etc. Besides, there were number of 
weekly markets or bazars which served chiefly as distributing 
centres. Pedlars and hawkers, too, played their significant role 
in boosting trade from place to place. 


Poverty of communications had greatly retarded the develup- 
ment of trade of Chandrapur district. At the time the old 
Gazetteer of Chanda district was published, Warora was the 
focus of the external trade_of the district and all the produce of 
its interior used to find its way via Chandrapur to Warora. The 
position of Warora as a rail-head and the concentration of the 
export trade of the interior and the south of the district at 
Chandrapur, had naturally made the Chandrapur-Warora road 
the most important trade route in the district. In fact, _ till 
the opening of the Warora-Ballarpur extension in 1910, it form- 
ed the main artery of the district. The other important road 
was the Mul-Umrer road which gave an outlet to a good deal of 
commercial traffic from the north of Brahmapuri and the north- 
east of Warora towards the Nagpur market and was the only 
other made road connecting the district with the outer world. 


At present the Delhi-Madras broad gauge line of the Central 
Railway passes through this disrtict and has Maijari, Warora, 
Bhadravati, Tadali, Chandrapur, Ballarpur and Manikgad 
stations in its stretch in the district. Of this Majari is a junc- 
tion from which a line branches off to Wani. It has consider- 
ably helped the movement of goods to and fro in the district, 


Besides, there is a narrow gauge line of 243 km. running from 
Chanda Fort to Gondia. A narrow gauge route to Nagpur 
emanates from this route at Nagbhir. Its distance is 111 km. 
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The condition of roads was very bad. It was very difficult to CHAPTER 6. 
build roads as the entire tract was full of forests. By 1947, the Banking 
total road mileage in Chandrapur district, was 432. Chandra- Trade and 
pur town, the district headquarters is connected by roads with Commerce. 
the adjoining districts of Nagpur, Wardha, Yevtmal and Bhan- Travz Ann 
dara. But within the district there are no good roads connect: COMMERCE. 
ing the district headquarters with the tahsil headquarters and Passe: routes: 
the approaches from one tahsil to another are completely cut off 
during the rainy season. The eastern part of the district is a 
thick forest area, and the ‘roads are, therefore, very few in 
Sironcha, Gadhchiroli and Brahmapuri tahsils. 


According ta the 1961 Census the total number of persons Employment in 
engaged in trade and commerce in Chandrapur district was Trade and 
13,775 out of which 9,226 or 67 per cent were in rural areas and emimerce 
4,549 or 33 per cent in urban areas. The number of workers in 
trade and commerce accounted for 1.93 per cent of total workers 
in the district. About 0.36 per cent of the district total was in 
Chandrapur tahsil only. 5.4 per cent of the workers in trade and 
commerce was engaged in wholesale trade, 88.8 per cent in retail 
trade and 5.8 per cent in miscellaneous trade and commerce, 

56 per cent of the wholesalers and 68 per cent of the retailers 
were in rural areas, 


The number of wholesalers trading exclusively in cereals and 
pulses was 195. Mostly the wholesale trade in cereals and pulses 
was combined with wholesale trade in gur, sugar, spices, oil, 
tobacco, etc. 


At the time the old District Gazetteer of Chanda was publish. — Exports. 
ed, the exports from Chandrapur district mainly consisted of 
purely agricultural produce; and foodgrains were the chief com- 
modities taken in Nagpur from the Northern portions of the dis- 
trict. Trade in good cloth was carried on on a small-scale 
between Nagbhir and Umrer and a little kosa was sent from the 
eastern side of the Wainganga to Nagpur and Chandrapur by 
either of the two main roads. Since the bulk of this trade was 
by road, it was not registered. The net income from octroi of 
the Municipalities at Chandrapur and Warora in 1906-07 was 
Rs. 24,820 and Rs. 14,058 respectively. | According to 
Mr. Hemingway the average total export per year from 1894 to 
1901 was 17,15.309 maunds, grain and cotton* contributing 
29,563 aud 11,786 maunds, respectively. 


The principal exports bv rail were coal, oilseeds, cotton, pulses 
and hides. Of these the coal traffic represented Government 
enterprise. The exports of raw cotton amounted to 1,09,00C 
maunds, valued at about Rs. 21 lakhs. Oilseeds also figured 
prominently in the export. The principal oilseeds were linseed 
and ?i] which averaged 1,85,000 maunds (Rs. 8.26 lakhs) an¢ 
1,28,000 maunds (Rs. 5.92 lakhs), respectively. Other exportec 


*A Large portion of this cotton was comming from Berar, 
A-179--30-A, 
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nee Other exports included mainly rice, pohe, bagar 
(unhusked rice) and a little of wheat from Brahmapuri. Forest 
produce (mainly timber) and manufactured articles (mainly 
cloth) were also sent out of Chandrapur. Among minor exports 
bamboo tatties, shoes, leather ropes, wooden cart-wheels (Chimur), 
rengis (Brahmapuri, Armori, and Chandrapur) were the impor- 
tant articles. They, however, formed a very small share of the 
total volume of the export. 


After Independence the pattern as well as the volume of export 
trade of the district has undergone considerable changes. The 
improvement in transport and communications has led to an 
increase in the volume of trade. A larger variety could also be 
seen in the quantity of articles exported. The principal exports 
now comprise coal, oilseeds, cotton, rice, hides, forest produce 
like timber, bamboos, Tendu leaves, lac, gum, kosa, myrobalans, 
Virginia tobacco, iron ore, paper, etc. Teak and shisham wood 
from the forests of the district are very famous. Allapalli teak 
wood is well-known and as regards quantity is considered next 
to Burma teak. Special Virginia tobacco from Asaralli and 
Ankisa is exported to foreign countries, Most of the goods are 
exported to Nagpur and other districts of Maharashtra and 
Andhra Pradesh, 


Imports of Chandrapur district by the beginning of the present 
century chiefly constituted salt, sugar, thread, cotton piece goods, 
spices, provisions, foodgrains and metals. In 1905, the import 
of salt amounted to Rs. 3.09 lakhs, that of sugar to Rs. 4.2 lakhs 
and that of cotton manufacture to about Rs. Il lakhs. Of these, 
about three quarters of the sugar was gur and came from Banga- 
lore and Northern India, other kinds of sugar came from Mauri- 
tius and Northern India. Piece-goods came from abroad and 
other Indian States, thread from Bombay and country mills, gold, 
silver, brass and copper sheets, iron, zinc and tin from Bombay, 
country blankets from Hyderabad ; Saris from Madras via 
Rajahmundry, matches from Bombay. Rice and kerosene oil 
were also imported to the tune of 60,000 and 80,000 maunds, 
respectively, during the quinquennium. About 6,000 cocoanuts 
were imported in 1906. The quinquennial (1902 to 1906) average 
of the total exports showed an excess of Rs. 8.52 lakhs over 
imports. 


Salt, sugar, cotton piece-goods, spices, provisions, foodgrains 
and stationery still form the principal imports of the district. 
Their volume is. however, not known due to absence of statis: 
tical data. 


As Chandrapur is a backward district there are very few places 
where wholesale trade is carried on. The chief centres of whole. 
sale trade are Chandrapur, Warora, Gadhchiroli and Brahmapuri. 
The main items of wholesale tradé are rice, jowar, wheat, timber, 
charcoal, til. tobacco, cotton, gram, etc. At the time the old 
district Gazetteer of Chanda was published Le. in 1909, a large 
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quantity of rice was imported into the district. But today rice is CHAPTER 6. 
produced abundantly and forms, therefore, the main item of 8, 
wholesale trad of 3 rrade ant 
olesale trade. By 1965-66, the total turnover of rice was Trade and 
estimated to be about 50,000 tons or 5 lakhs of quintals. Among Commerce. 
grains, jowar is the next important item of the wholesale trade, TRADE AND 
with a total turnover of about 70,000 quintals. Mug, Kultha, ila pine 
Udid and Wheat came next with a turnover of 30,000, 30,000, apo 
50,000 and 15,000 quintals, respectively. 


Paddy is brought to the market place by cultivators on their 
persons, Luchai is the main variety of rice forming about 90 
per cent of the total turnover of trade. Mul, Desaiganj, 
Gadhchiroli and Sindewahi are the important places of whole- 
sale trade. In (965, over two lakh quintals of rice was exported 
by Government from the district. Almost all the: tahsil places 
or major villages are having rice mills in the district. 


Til and ti] oi] are mostly exported outside the district to Delhi 
and other places. The main market places for til are Chandrapur 
and Warora. In 1965, ti] was valued -at Rs. 165 per quintal and 
til oil at Rs. 300 per quintal. 


_ For linseed, the important market places are Chandrapur and 

Warora. Milling of linseed is done in almost all the big 
villages in the district. In 1965, linseed was valued at Rs, 122 
per quintal. Almost the whole produce of linseed was consumed 
in the district hence it is not exported at all. 


Jowar is an important kharif produce of the district and the 
staple food of the people. It is, therefore, traded on a large-scale 
throughout the district. The important places, however, are 
Chandrapur, Warora, Nagbhir, Brahmapuri, Mul, Rajura and 
Desaiganj. The total turnover of jowar in the -district was 
70,000 quintals in 1965. Jowar was brought to the market places 
by the cultivators themselves. It was then auctioned. As it is 
the staple food cf the people, a large quantity of jowar is con- 
- sumed in the district. The surplus is exported to Gujrat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Vidarbha and Bombay. 


Timber—-Among all the districts of Maharashtra, Chandrapur 
has the largest forest area where plenty of timber is available. 
Ballarshah, Chandrapur and Sironcha are the important markets 
for timber. Warora, Wirur, Warsa, Gadhchiroli and Allapalli 
are other places where there is a wholesale trade of timber. 


Timber is transported in bullock-carts to various forest depots. 
The produce is then carried by trucks to the rail centres for 
export. At some places elephants are also used for transporting 
the wood. Timber is exported to Gujrat, Madras, Bombay, 
Mysore and Andhra Pradesh. The timber traders are generally 
forest contractors, who take the forest coupes in auction from 
the Government as most of the ‘forest area in the district is 
owned by the Government. Some of these forests have been 
purchased by the Government from private owners, Wood 
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where there are a number of wood cutting factories. 


The annual turnover of timber ranges from Rs. | crore to Rs. 3 
crores. The entire trade is financed mostly by the money-lenders 
since the banking and other credit facilities are very meagre in 
the district. The trade is conducted by the persons who are 
called Thekedars, By 1965, there were about 100 Thekedars 
in the district. The auction of timber is done under the super: 
vision of the divisional forest officers. 


Like the trade in timber, charcoal trade is also carried on in 
the district which is covered by dense forests, Considerable 
charcoal, for example, comes from the forests of Kurkheda and 
Gadhchiroli circles. The main trading centres of charcoal are 
Chandrapur, Ballarshah, Bhandak, Tadali, Warora and Wirur. 


After firewood is collected from various forest areas in the 
district it is burnt in cultis, and a fine charcoal is then produced. 
Most of the produce is then exported to Bombay, Surat, Poona, 
Sholapur, and Hyderabad. by railways. As compared to the 
exports, local trade is» negligible. .The wagon of charcoal is 
valued at from Rs. 2,800 to Rs. 3,000. The total turnover of 
charcoal on an average amounted to Rs. 32,00,000 per year. 


Bamboos, an important forest produce, who forms an item of 
the wholesale trade in the district, Bamboo comes mostly from 
the Kurkheda and Gadhchiroli circles. The kind of bamboo 
mostly in common use—thorny bamboos—found only in the east 
of Sironcha and Gadhchirolj is brought in bullock-carts by the 
villagers and sold to the businessmen through brokers. There 
is no regulated market in the district for bamboos. 


The businessmen purchase bamboos mainly for making mats. 
The latter are exported to Bhusawal, Amravati, Jalgaon and 
places in Vidarbha region. The bamboos are also exported to 
Gujrat. 


Trade in cloth is quite significant at all the tahsil places in 
Chandrapur district and also at the other market places and 
bazars. Cloth is brought mainly from Nagpur, Bombay, Male- 
gaon, Ichalkaranji, Behrampur, Surat, etc. 


The stock with the trader consists mostly of saris brought 
from Malegaon, Nagpur and Surat. But it also consists of shirt- 


ing, coating, poplin, dhotis, etc. The chaddars are imported 
from Amravati. 


Trade in general provisions is carried on throughout the district 
but it is more concentrated and brisk in towns such as Chandra- 
pur, Warora and Brahmapuri than at other places. The provi- 
sions mainly comprise necessaries and articles of daily consump- 
tion. They are brought from different places. For example gul 
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and groundnut are brought from Akola, coconut oil and ground- CH APTER 6. 
nut oi from Nagpur, nuts from Bombay and so on. Most of the Banking, 
goods are brought in trucks, Trade and 
, : . _ Commerce, 
Of these centres, Warora is the most important one. It is peane anp 
mainly a distributing centre. Rest of the goods are exported to Commerce. 
places within a distance of twenty-five miles from Warora (only Wholesale 
25 per cent ot the goods arrived are consumed here). Trade. 


Among the goods exported til and tur figure most prominent- 
ly. The annual turnover of trade at Warora was worth well over 
Rs. 50 lakhs in 1968, The goods are’ brought to Warora mainly 
by trucks from Bombay, Nagpur, Chandrapur and Akola, the 
transport charges being Rs. 10 to 11 per quintal from Bombay, 
Rs. 144 from Nagpur, Re. 1 from Chandrapur and Rs. 214 from 
Akola. There was one Government godown and one godown of 
the Maharashtra Warehousing Corporation. The latter charged 
20 paise per day as storing charges. The private godowns were 
numerous. But three of them were quite large having an indivi- - 
dual capacity of 200 bags, They charged Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 per 
month, 


The margin cf profit for the traders in general provisions was 
4 per cent on wholesale and 2 per cent on retail trade. 


Tobacco forms an important item of trade in Chandrapur 
district. As a matter of fact very little tobacco is locally 
produced. Most of it is brought either from Uttar Pradesh or 
Gujrat. The Gujrat tobacco known as “Deshi” or “black patla” 
is of superior type and has a better demand. The chief centres 
of trade for tobacco are Chandrapur, Warora and Brahmapuri. 


At Warora the total turnoversin»ytobacco trade amounted to 
over Rs, 40,000 in 1965. The tobacco brought mainly comprised 
three varietics ; the dust tobacco, the patla tobacco (used mostly 
for chewing) and the Kayamganj or Kampla, costing Rs, 15, 
Rs, 18 and Rs. 20 per 10 kg., respectively, exclusive of the duties 
levied. The difference between the wholesale and the retail 
price of tobacco was insignificant as can be seen from the follow- 
ing Statement: —- 


Variety Wholesale Retail 
Prices Prices 
per kg. per kg. 
(1) (2) (3) 
Rs. Rs. 
Dust 4-00 6 
Patla 5°50 8 
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The sale price which is inclusive of duty comes to Rs. 35, 
Rs. 46 and Rs, 44 for these varieties, respectively. There are no 
Government godowns for holding the stock of tobacco, although 
there are about eight private godowns. 


Since Chandrapur is covered by forests to a great extent there 
is ample production of bidi leaves in the district. Bidi leaves 
form an important item of the foreign trade. They are exported 
to Japan and America and thus constitute an important source 
of foreign exchange to India. 


The trade in bidi leaves is carried on since long in the district 
especially in the Zamindari areas. The trade has, however, 
declined due to the abolition of zamindari and the curbs on the 
monopoly system. At present there are about 25 traders work- 
ing in this field. They are all contractors, They make contracts 
with the Government, cut the leaves and sell them to bidi 
manufacturers especially at Bangalore, Madras and Poona. The 
manufacturers or their agents come to the district and purchase 
these leaves at the rate of Rs. 28 to 30 per 40 kilograms. (The 
price is usually quoted in.40.,kg.) There is no auction or 
bidding of bidi leaves. The sales~are negotiated by bargains 
directly. The prices quoted above do vary, the variation chiefly 


‘ depending upon the production of leaves in Madhya Pradesh and 


Vidarbha regions. 


For storing the bidi leaves there are no godowns. They are 
stacked in the open. The trade in bidi leaves is mainly financed 
by the traders themselves.. They do not get any credit facilities 
from banks or other sources. ‘fhe District Central Co-operative 
Bank also does not provide any finance to the traders in the bidi 
trade. The traders have no association or organisation of their 
own in the district. 


Retail trade in the district is almost invariably carried out by 
a number of retail shops operating in the rural areas as well as 
in urban areas, Their number and concentration mainly depend 
upon the density of population, locating of the area and the 
demand for goods kept for sale. Retail shops form a link bet- 
ween the consumer and the wholesaler. The ordinary consumer 
has preference for the retail] trade. His choice mainly depends 
upon the varictics provided by the retail traders if we take into 
consideration the needs and choices of the ordinary consumers. 
The wholesalers are concentrated in various peths or wards of 
towns like Chandrapur, Gadhchiroli, Sironcha, Rajura; whereas 
the retailers are distributed throughout the district in smal] as 
well as big places. Their .stock of the merchandise is very 
limited due to the small capital investment in the trade but 
taken together the turnover of goods and the replacement by 
new commodities are always carried out on a large scale. The 
retail traders mostly purchase the required goods from the 
wholesalers or from nearby market places or towns. Very few 
of them have direct link with the outside wholesaler. The 
perishable goods are brought from the nearest area. But good: 
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like cloth, ready-made clothes, medicines and medical appliances 
and stationery ace brought trom distant places which have 
acquired a special name for their production like Chandrapur, 
Nagbhir, Brahmapuri and Warora. 


Dispersion of shops.—In all the important and major towns of 
the district the retail shops have been well distributed. In rural 
as well as in urban areas the retail shops reveal a keen competi- 
tion both amongst themselves and with the regulated markets 
and fair price shops. The retail shops dealing with grocery, 
pan and bidi, cloth, hosiery and ready-made clothes, coal and 
wood and vegetables are found in almost all localities of the dis- 
trict. The vegetables and fruits shops are mainly located in the 
urban areas. Shops selling stationery, books, general merchan- 
dise, fruits, sweetmeat and eatables are not well dispersed, 
because the demand for their commodities is infrequent. Shops 
dealing in meta] utensils, hardware, building material and other 
domestic goods have their own particular locality where they are 
concentrated. The concentration of shops selling mutton, fish 
and eggs is mainly due to the municipal regulations and food 
taboos observed in certain commodities. 


Grocery group constitutes the backbone of retail trade. Shops 
dealing in groceries stock all sorts of cereals and pulses, gur, 
sugar, edible and non-edible oils, ghee, spices and condiments, 
tea, coffee, matches and other items of the grocery. The amount 
of capital invested in these shops depends upon the value of 
stock of merchandise of the» individual shopkeeper and varies 
from about Rs. 500 to Rs. 30,000, There are many small shops 
with an investment from Rs. 500 to Rs, 5,000 only. Contiolk 
ties for sale in these shops come from the wholesale centres and 


bigger regulated market places of the district viz., Chandrapur, . 


Sironcha, Gadhchiroli, Rajura, Brahmapuri, Nagbhir and 
Warora. Sometimes during the festive seasons like Diwali the 
commodities are purchased from outside the district. The 
average annual turnover of these shops ranges approximately 
from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000. The sales show a decline in the 
rainy season but during the dry season and especially during 
festivals and marriage season the sale reaches its highest com- 
pensating for the drop in the monsoon season. The capital 
requirements of the big shops are considerable. The hon: 
keepers mostly purchasé the merchandise on_ their personal 
credit. In some cases they approach banks for loans.. The small 
shopkeepers sometimes borrow the required capital either from 
their friends or from relatives on their personal credit. These 
shops engage onc to three servants, for handling, weighing and 
wrapping of the goods and commodities. In some of the big 
shops the shopkeepers employ clerks or accountants for main- 
taining account books, 


Hardware and building material shops are very important for 
purposes of construction. They are spread over in all towns and 
bigger villages of the district, and are usually concentrated in 
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usually purchase the required material direct trom the manu- 
facturers or companies as it is profitable and convenient for 
them. The small shop-keepers purchase the material either 
from the bigger shops in the towns or direct from the whole- 
salers. The articles tor the sale include iron and steel bars, nails, 
screws, metal sheets, wires, wooden pillars and other important 
articles required for work of construction. 


Due to the prevalence of the system of indigenous medicines 
there were no medical shops till very recently in the district. 
With the spread of education and growing consciousness about 
health quite a few medicine shops have come up in the district. 


They comprise chemists, druggists and dispensers. These 
shops are located at the tahsil places and nearby bigger villages. 
There are very few big or wholesale traders in the district. 
Most of the rural people are not well familiar with the modern 
medical facilities. The Adivast people still cherish old supers- 
titious beliefs. They prefer to use herbal medicines, The 
hospitals, dispensaries and chemists are new to their culture. In 
urban areas these shop-keepers sell different types of allopathic, 
homoeopathic, and ayurvedic drugs and other indigenous medi- 
cines. Most of the drugs are Indian made. Those manufactur- 
ed in India are brought mainly from Bombay, Poona and 
Bangalore. 


At Bhandak there were three medical shops of which one was 
Ayurvedic. These shops brought their stocks mainly from 
Nagpur and Bombay. Of Ayurvedic medicines 25 per cent 
come from Panvel, 20 per cent trom Ahmadnagar, 20 to 25 per 
cent from Bombay and 30 per cent from Khandesh. Asawa, 
Bhasma, Uli, Kadha come mainly from Panvel and Ahmad- 
nagar ; Balant kadha, Sanjeevani and Guli from Bombay, and 
Bhasma, Kadha etc. from Khandesh. The yearly turnover of a 
small shop was worth over Rs. 8,000, and the margin of profit 
was from 12 to 15 per cent. The monthly sale of the largest 
shop was well over Rs. 30,000. Generally the business of the 
medicine shops is steady throughout the year. 


The demand for medicines comes from local people. The 
representatives of various pharmaceutical firms and companies 
regularly visit the chemists and doctors, register their demand 
and send the products, The Jatter are sold at commission to the 
shops. 


In Brahmapuri, there were three medical stores with a total 
turnover of Rs, 38,000. They sold products of Glaxo, Parke- 
Davis, Lederle, and other prominent pharmaceutical firms. 


In Warora, the turnover of medical - shops per annum was 
found to be over Rs. 70,000 to 80,000. There were 3 medical 
stores. The sale of allopathic medicines was considerably higher 
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on the main road. 


Next to the grocery shops, the cloth shops are very important 
because of their wide distribution and their utility to the con- 
sumers. Most of these shops are owned by the traditional 
merchant communities like Marwaris etc., either on proprietary 
or partnership basis. These shops are dispersed in towns and 
bigger villages of the district, Almost all the bigger shops stock 
and sell all kinds of textile, cotton, woollen and silk viz., coat- 
ings, shirtings, sarecs, dhotis, chaddars, towels, etc. In rural 
arcas the small sellers keep dhotis, pagadis (turbans), sarees, 
chaddars, blouse pieces and other cotton clothes. Most of the 
shops have been located at tahsil places. In a few of the bigger 
shops salesmen or paid servants are engaged for measuring and 
cutting cloth and for packing and handing over the material to 
the customers. In small shops the owner performs these odd 
jobs. The capital invested in these shops varies from Rs. 3,000 
to Rs. 50,000. Art the time of festivals (like Divali) and fairs and 
in marriage season the sale is high and for additional capital 
requirement on such occasions the shop-keepers usually approach 
the banks for loans. In the monscon- season the sale is limited, 
Cloth is brought from Bombay, Nagpur, Sholapur and Ahmed- 
abad, 


Wood and fuel shops mainly deal in firewood and charcoal. 
The district abounds in extensive forest area. Chandrapur teak 
is famous for its quality and is bought all over Maharashtra. 
Most of this teak is brought at Nagpur where a number of saw- 
mills are located. Timber is cut in blocks of suitable sizes and 
then exported to different areas. This trade, both retail and 
wholesale, is carried out profitablyin;almost all the major towns 
of the district. Most of the timber is exported to the neighbour- 
ing districts as well as throughout the country and also abroad. 


The shops coming in this group are mainly concerned with 
the sale of stationery articles, bangles, hosiery, pencils, ink, nibs, 
fountain pens, cutlery and provision. Almost all these goods 
are brought from Nagpur or Bombay. Small shop-keepers make 
their purchases mostly from Chandrapur town. 


The shops do brisk business when schools and colleges reopen 
for the academic year after the summer vacation. The shops 
are mainly concentrated in Chandrapur tahsil and rest of the 
tahsil places like Warora, Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli. The 
value of goods stored by the small as well as large-sized shops 
varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 10,000. 


The leather goods and footwear shops are small in size and are 
located at a few places in the district. These shops could be 
grouped under two categories viz., one dealing in leather and 
the other dealing exclusively in foot-wear and leather goods. 
Foot-wear comprise chappals, sandals and shoes, and leather 
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sories. These shops are mostly fcund in Chandrapur, Warora, 
Gadhchiroli, Brahmapuri, Rajura and Nagbhir. In rural areas 
the cobblers do the work of repairing and making chappals. 
The big shops located in the cities and towns generally sell pro- 
ducts of some well-known foot-wear companies like Bata, Flex, 
Carona, Swastic etc. along with other indigenous leather goods. 
At tahsil places or at places where weekly bazars are held the 
sales of these goods is common. The sma}] shop-keepers pur- 
chase the required raw material at the local bazars or sometimes 
from shops located at Chandrapur and other places. The foot- 
wear dealers sometimes bring their goods mainly from Nagpur 
or Bombay. The value of stock-in-trade in case of small esta- 
blishments varies between Rs. 300 and Rs. 800 and in case of big 
shops between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000. 


Fruits, vegetables and flowers shops are small establishments 
mostly found at the important towns and market places of the 
district. The stock-in-trade of these shops is generally limited 
because of its perishable nature. Generally fruits and vegetables 
are brought from the immediate surrounding areas. As a large 
part of the district is covered by the forest area, fruits are avail- 
able in plenty and in ample varieties, The fruits are exported 
to Nagpur, Bombay and other north-western districts of Vidar- 
bha. They are mostly mangoes, grapes, bananas, guavas etc. 
Trade in vegetables and flowers is also seasonal. 


Pan, bidi, cigarettes and tobacco. shops could be found in 
almost all the places in the district. Most of these shops are 
small establishments managed by one person viz., owner and in 
a few cases by two. ‘These~shops sell pan, bidis, chewing 
tobacco, betelnuts, betel-leaves,~ catechu, matches, etc., but in 
some shops postage stamps and envelopes and some petty  arti- 
cles of everyday use are also sold. The commodities are pur- 
chased from the local wholesalers or Sometimes at the time of 
festivals from the district places. Their value varies from Rs, 10 
to Rs. 500 depending upon the size of the shop. The business is 
usually slack in the monsoon season. 


Hosiery and ready-made clothes shops work on the same 
pattern as the cloth shops and are found in towns and big 
villages. | These shops keep for sale ready-made clothes such as 
shirts, pyjamas, frocks, trousers, etc., in cotton as well as in 
terylene. Small shops keep hand-made clothes or clothes made 
vet while shops in the towns which are of a bigger size 
usually bring ready-made clothes from district places like 
Nagpur, Bombay or Ahmedabad. 


Fairs occupy an important place in the district trade. A fair 
varies a little from the weekly market so far as trade is concern- 
ed and consists of gatherings hardly known outside its own 
village to a concourse numbering some thousands and including 
some representatives from different parts of the district and 
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bution centres. A considerable quantity of agricultural pro- Trade and 
duce and all sorts of articles including cattle are brought for Commerce. 


sale. TRADE AND 
ComMMERCE 
Major Lucie Smith wrote about fairs in the following terms— Fairs. 


“A large part of the wholesale business of the year is transacted 
at fairs, which meet annually at Chandrapur, Chimur, Mar- 
kanda, Bhandak and Warha the two first being by far the most 
important. Up to the end of 1866, the Hyderabad transit duty 
was worked so as not to interfere seriously with trade, and taking 
that year we find that the Chandrapur and Bhandak fairs were 
attended by 2,29.010 persons, while the value of the sales 
amounted to Rs. 20,55,843, giving the District a surplus in cash 
of Rs. 1,17,776.°* 


Besides the above two places, fairs are held at 34 other places 
in the district. The important of these, however, are Chimur, 
Markanda, Warha, Nagbhir, Chandrapur and Bhandak. The 
important items traded at fairs are the articles of daily 
requirements, fruits and vegetables,.sweet-meat and other  eat- 
ables, potteries, grocery articles, wooden and other toys, utensils, 
bangles, things useful for household purposes, cloth, ready-made 
clothes, country blankets, ete. Pedlars, vendors and retail shop- 
keepers usually attend the fairs and sell their merchandise. The 
buyers are the local people and people coming to the fairs from 
the neighbouring areas. The transactions are carried on, on a 
cash basis. The biggest fair is the. Mahakali fair at Chandra- 
pur. The following table gives in brief the turnover at the im- 


portant fairs in the district. 


re 
*Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, 1909. 
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Pedlars are an important constituent of the trade system in GHAPTER 6, 
the district. They do not necessarily belong to any particular panking, 
caste or class. They bring the articles to the weekly markets Trade ang 
and fairs on their person and in bullock-carts and dispose them Commerce. 
off with small profit margins. They usually do not carry a Hiceeid 
Jarge merchandise since they are required to move from place to “Daeg. - 
place. Even though considerable changes have taken place in | 
the patterns of trade and though its volume has been altered 
due to the introduction of the regulated market system, indus- 
trialisation. restrictions on the movement of certain items, etc. 
their important role as far as the local trade in the district is 
considered, has been considerably affected. The popularity 
enjoyed by them once has also declined due to the changes in 
the attitude and preferences of the people. 


The pedlars make their purchases from the nearby market 
places like Brahmapuri, Warora, Gadhchiroli, Rajura, Sironcha 
and Chandrapur. They mostly belong to the district and carry 
on their trade during fair weather. and festive and marriage 
seasons. At they come from the district, they are known to their 
buyers, and are themselves very well acquainted with people’s 
requirements and choice. 


Like pedlars the hawkers play an important role in regard to Hawkers. 
retail trade. Their operations are mainly confined to the urban 
area, The hawkers move all over within the limits of the place 
of their calling to sell their merchandise. As the district is not 
well developed, the hawking system seems to prevail only in the 
developed or municipal towns Jike Chandrapur, Gadhchiroli, 
Warora, Brahmapuri, etc. 


The hawkers purchase their goods from the district place or 
from the nearest market place. They carry goods on their 
person but sometimes they use a hand cart as well. Most of 
their transactions are carried out on the cash basis but sale on 
credit basis is not entirely unknown. The goods which are sold 
by them include milk, vegetables and fruits, sprouted pulses, 
coconuts, betel-leaves, pulses, fish, bread and _ biscuits, eggs, 
sweets, dry fruits, metal utensils, crockery, ice-creams and 
sharabats, carthenware, stationery and old and new clothes, etc. 
There were 25 hawkers in Chandrapur tahsi] in 1965-66. 


The regulation of markets in Bombay State as a whole was Regulated 
undertaken according to the revised Post-war Reconstruction Morsets: 
Scheme No. 68 brought into operation from Ist August 1947. 
According to the plan it was proposed to regulate at least half 
the number of markets on the basis of one major market at each 
tahsil centre, within a period of 5 years ending 31st March 1952. 

The plan aimed at “securing to the cultivator better prices, fairer 
weighments and freedom from illegal deductions,” as expedi- 
tiously as possible. . 

Towards the end of 1947, Government declared its policy of 
progressive decontrol of prices and movement of foodgrains 
from one place to another. It was then possible to accelerate 
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markets was also enlarged on the merger of all Deccan and Gujrat 
States with the Indian Union. 


The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939,* aimed 
to provide for the better regulation of buying and selling of 
agricultural produce and the establishment of markets for the 
proper disposal of agricultural produce in the Province of 
Bombay. According to this Act, for each market area there is 
one principal market yard and one or more sub-market yards, as 
may be necessary. The State Government creates a market 
committee for every market area in respect of the agricultural 
produce for which the said area is declared to be a market area. 
It is the duty of the market committee to enforce the provisions 
of this Act, the conditions of a licence granted and the rules and 
byelaws made under this Act in such market area and when so 
required to establish a market therein, providing for such facili- 


‘ties as the Government may from time to time direct in connec- 


tion with the purchase and sale of the agricultural produce con- 
cerned. The market committee is empowered to issue licences 
in accordance with the rules»to traders, commission agents, 
brokers, weighmen, measurers, surveyors, warehousemen and 
other persons to operate in the market. 


The market committee is constituted of the following categories 
of members, viz., 


(1) Persons elected by the agriculturists or other organisations 
in the said area in the manner prescribed. 


(2) Persons elected by the traders approved by the market 
committee, 


(3) Elected by local authorities, 


All monies received by a tmarket committee are paid into a 
fund to be called “the market committee fund” and all expendi- 
ture incurred by the market committee under or for the purposes 
of this Act is defrayed out of the said fund. 


Although there were a few _important wholesale markets in 
Chandrapur district, the trade in them was not regulated. The 
farmers or: cultivators, therefore, could not get due returns for 
their produce. They were entirely at the mercy of the buyers 
and more so of the middlemen who used to earn max'mum 
profit. The malpractices followed by the chain of middlemen 
left the agriculturists poor. There was no protection for their 
price and no organised effort whereby they could exercise their 
right in fixing the prices of their produce. It was very essential 
to put a stop to this state of things. Under a special Act known 
as the Central Provinces and Berar Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act, 1935, the then Government sought to regulate trade in 
agricultural produce. The trade in cotton was regulated even 
before, that is, in 1932 by the Cotton Markets Act. The main 


rr 
® This Act was not applicable to Chandrapur but only. to the districts in Old 
Bombay State. ' 
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object of the Acts was to regulate the total turnover of the various CHAPTER 6. 
agricultural commodities coming to these merkets with an ulti- Banking, 
mate view of benefiting the agriculturists. The commodities’ Trade and 
regulated under these Acts were paddy, jowar, oilseeds, includ- Commerce. 


ing linseed, castor oil, rape, mustard, pulses, cotton, etc. ‘TRADE AND 
is CoMMERCE, 


: . : Regulated 
Both these Acts, viz., the Central Provinces and Berar Agricul- Markets 


tural Produce Market Act, 1935 and the Central Provinces and 
Berar Cotton Market Act, 1932, were amended by Acts of 
1936 and 1937, respectively. The Acts aim at establish- 
ing equity in the bargaining power of agriculturists and 
merchants, promoting mutual confidence, preventing mal- 
practices, and giving a fair deal to the farmers. The 
Acts seek to regulate various features of agricultural 
marketing in regulated markets. The main features of the 
Acts are regulation of market practices, clear definition of 
market charges and reduction of excessive charges, licensing of 
market functionaries of buyers, brokers and weighmen, use of 
standard weights and measures, settlement of disputes, appoint- 
ment of market comm‘ttees representing growers, traders, local 
authority and Government, publishing of reliable and up-to-date 
market information, Government control over markets and 
market committees. 


The Acts provide for the establishment of market committees 
consisting of not less than ten and not more than 16 members. 
The commodities that are regulated are specified ‘in the 
Acts and all transactions in these commodities outside 
the purview of the regulated market are prohibited. In 
this district the commodities regulated are paddy, jowar, 
oilseeds and so on and the markets where regulation 
is in force are Chandrapur, Warora, Gadhchiroli, Mul, 
Armori, Sindewahi, Nagbhir, Brahmapuri and Wadsa. These 
markets are under the control of the marketing committees which 
provide marketing facilities to traders. Of these committees 
only three committees have been functioning, the remaining did 
not start their operation till 1965. 


The dates of establishment of the nine market committees are 
given below :—- 


(1) Agricultural Produce Market .. Warora “4, 4-7-1960. 
(2) Do. do. .. Mul .. 31-12-1960. 
(3) Do. do. «. Armori. ~. 9-1-1960. 
(4) Do. do. .. Chandrapur ..  12-5-1960. 
(5) Do. do. .. Sindewahi .. 8-4-1962. 
(6) Do. do. .. Nagbhir w= 10-5-1960. 
(7) Do, do. »» Brahmapuri .. 12-5-1960. 
(8) Do. do. .. Wadsa »» 7-10-1960. 
(9) Do. do. .. Gadbchiroli ..  10-6-1960. 
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They were regulated under the Central Provinces and Berar Agri- 
cultural Produce Market Act, 1935, and the Cotton Markets Act, 
1932. The supervision and control over these markets at district 
level is entrusted to the Zilla Parishad. Till the enforcement of 
the Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing ( Regulation ) 
Act of 1963, in 1967, the old Acts were in force, 


Out of the nine committees only three committees, viz., those 
at Warora, Mul and Armori have commenced working. The 
remaining six committees had not started their working as their 
schedules of market fees were not fixed then. 


The three market committees had commenced working in 
anticipation of the approval from Government of the schedule 
of market fees. The marketing committees have been described 
below--- 


Agricultural Produce Market Commitiee, Warora._-This Com- 
mittee was established in July, 1960 and started its work in April, 
1963. The land for markct and éstablishment was a'‘lotted to it 
by the Government at the time of .the notification. The com- 
modities regulated in the market include rice, jowar, cotton, ete. 


The income of the Agricultural Produce Market Committee 
of Warora for the year 1965-66 was Rs. 15,207 which comprised 
Rs. 8,260 as market fees, Rs. 3,938 as licence fees and Rs. 3,009 
as miscellaneous income.. Its expenditure during the same 
period, however, amounted to Rs. 16,174, comprising establish- 
ment expenditure of Rs. 7,040 and other expenditure of Rs, 9,184, 
incurring a total loss of Rs.-967. The total arrivals in the 
market during the same period) were 1,43,224 quintals valued at 
Rs. 1,95,66,075. Of these 10,115 quintals valued at Rs. 5,15,865 
came through the Purchase and Sale Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
Warora. 


‘The Warora Market Committee has excellent transport facili- 
ties, because Warora is situated on the Delhi-Madras Railway 
line and also on the Nagpur-Chandrapur road. The warehous- 
ing facilities are provided by the Maharashtra Warehousing 
Corporation, which has constructed a warehouse at Warora. 


Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Mul—The Agricul- 
tural Produce Market Committee was established at Mul on 3lst 
December 1960. But it started its work on 7th May 1965. 
This was done in anticipation of the Government's approval of 
the schedule of market fees. The commodities regulated in the 
market comprised mainly paddy and jowar. They were regulat- 
ed as per the Central Provinces Agricultural Produce Market 
Act at the time of notification. The land for the establishment 
of the market committee was also allotted at the time of notifica: 
tion by the Government. 
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During 1965-66, the receipts of the market cormmittee amount- CHAPTER 6. 
ed to Rs. 1,920 comprising Rs. 770 as market fees, Rs. 150 as Banking, 
fees for issuing licences to the traders and Rs. 1,000 as earnings Trade and 
from miscellaneous items. The expenditure, on the other Commerce. 


hand, amounted to Rs, 3,585,/inclusive of Rs. 2,270 as expendi- pone tees 
ture over establishment and Rs. 814 as other expenditure. The Reeulated 


market committee, thus, sustained a loss of Rs. 1,665 during the Markets, 
year. This was due to the fact that the committee, like the Mul. 
Agricultural Produce Market Committee at Warora, had com- 

menced working before its schedule of market fees was approved 

by the Government, whereas it was not in a position to recover 

the fees through various measures. The committee received 

Rs, 2,000 by way of a subsidy from the Government for the 
maintenance of staff, publicity and propaganda. 


The total agricultural produce arrived in the market amounted 
to 9,385 quintals valued at Rs. 6,62,252 during 1965-66. Of 
these, 6,834 quintals valued at Rs. 3,75,334 arrived through the 
Purchase and Sale Co-operative Society at Mul. The co-opera- 
tive marketing society dealt with 6,700 quintals of paddy valued 
at Rs. 3,68,500 and 134 quintals of jowar valued at Rs. 6,834, 
during 1965-66. " 


The location of the village Mul is very convenient as far as the 
transportation of agricultutal produce is concerned. The village 
does not have any warehousing facility. 


Agricultural Produce Market Committee, Armori—This  Armori. 

Market Committee was established on 9th January 1960 at Armori. 
It was allotted land by, the Government at the time of its 
notification. The commodities: arrived in the market consist 
mostly of paddy and jowar. The village Armori is not located 
suitably so far as transportation of goods is concerned. It is not 
a rail-head and there is no main road passing from it. However, 
a road under construction from Wadsa to Armori, is likely to 
facilitate easy transport and increase the trade of the place. 


The Committee started its work on Ist April 1965, in the same 
way as the other two committees described above did, that is in 
anticipation of an approval from Government of its schedule of 
market fees. Since its inception the total arrival of agricultural 
produce in the market amounted to 20,218 quintals valued at 
Rs. 16,89,493, during 1965. 


The total receipts of the market committee during 1965-66 
were Rs. 6.407 including Rs. 3,095 as market fees, Rs. 1,275 as 
licence fees and Rs. 2,037 as earnings on miscellaneous items. 
The expenditure, on the other hand, came to Rs. 6,407, of which 
Rs. 1,777 were for establishment, Rs. 979 for other items and 
Rs. 3,651 were surplus. Due to its economical working, the com- 
mittee did not run into loss but made some profit. In addition, 
‘the committee received Rs. 2,000 as assistance from the Govern- 
ment by way of a subsidy, Rs. 1,500 for the supervision of staff 
and Rs. 500 for publicity and propaganda. The market has no 
warehousing facility. carina 
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A trade association is a body of persons representing the 
interests of traders in general or in a particular line. Such an 
association. may restrict its scope of activities to a small area like 
a village or extend itself to cover the entire district. Among 
various objectives it seeks to achieve, of paramount importance 
are the protection of common interests of the member-traders, 
protection against undue Government interference and_ coercion, 
adoption of a general policy and trade practices for the welfare 
of the trading community, safeguarding minority groups in the 
trade against any kind of suppression, and serving the multi- 
farious requirements of traders in general, The trade associa- 
tion operates through consultation, representation and joint- 
action vis-a-vis the State or the public and strives to attain its 
aims within the frame-work of Government regulations and legal 
restrictions. ’ : 


In Chandrapur district there are only a few associations of 
traders, The Grain Merchants’ Association is one of them, It 
is an important organisation established at Chandrapur some 
twelve years ago. By 1965 it had 70 wholesalers and_ retail 
traders as its members. Every member had to pay annually 
Rs. 25 as membership fee, The association works for its mem- 
bers and helps them to solve their common problems such as 
redressing transport and other difficulties. It also makes repre- 
sentations against any Government policy or action. that would 
affect their interests. 


Another association of note is the Chandrapur District Forest 
Contractors’ Association. It has two branches—(i) the Chandra- 
pur charcoal Association at Chandrapur and (ii) the Ballarshah 
Timber Association at Ballarshah. In 1965, it had a membership 
of hundred. Members were admitted on a payment of Rs. 10. 
This fee was ‘collected from those members who were doing 
active business in timber or charcoal. 


There was also an Association of Bidi Merchants in the district 
with its office at Chandrapur. In 1965, the association was 
defunct and could not work. Like-wise there was also an associa- 
tion of the hoteliers. 


Employees in various trades too have their own organisations 
to safeguard their interests. The bidi workers’ union and fisher- 
men’s union, for example have long been established and were 
active in the district. 


Active participation of the State in the field of trade dates 
back to 1942. It was necessitated by a general shortage of essen- 
tial consumers goods caused by World War II. In _ order to 
achieve a fair distribution of these goods the Government of 
India adopted a policy of rationing such consumers goods as 
rice, wheat, jowar, bajra, sugar, kerosene and cloth and distri- 
buted them to consumers through Government approved ration 
shops. ‘Trade in these goods in the open market and their move 
ment .were also controlled and prohibited. The Government’: 
A-197—31-B, 
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steps helped stabilising the prices to a great extent and reduced CHAPTER 6. 


the hoarding by middlemen. They also minimised the hard- 
ships of consumers in deficit areas. 


After 1950, as the supply position of consumers goods began 
to show signs of improvement, the Government adopted a policy 
of relaxation of controls. In 1954 the Government completely 
lifted the controls. But as in 1956 the situation worsened in res- 
pect of supply of essential goods, limited controls in the form of 
creation of zones for rice, wheat, etc. were reimposed. _ Distri- 
bution of foodgrains and sugar through fair price shops was 
restarted and restriction on the movement of these goods was 
again instituted. In 1958 the Government of India declared a 
policy of State Trading in foodgrains. 


In this district there is no regular or statutory rationing of 
goods as such. However, with a view to reducing the burden 
of rising prices on the lower and middle classes, the State Gov- 
ernment have introduced a scheme of Fair Price Shops. By 1965 
there were thus 563 fair price shops in the district. They distri- 
buted grains and sugar as perthe,quantum fixed by the Govern- 
ment from time to time. From April 1965 to March 1966, they 
distributed about 1,65,985 quintals of these commodities valued 
at Rs. 1,02,09,265. 


At the time the Old District Gazetteer of Chanda was publish- 
ed, there were no standard weights and measures in the district. 
The chief measures in use were the paili weighing 100 tolas or 
2% English pounds, and the kuro composed of eight pathis. At 
certain places such as Rajgarh and Talodhi the paili was some- 
what larger and weighed 105 tolas.. Kwros were of two kinds: 
the lambari kuro comprising 8 pailis or 20 Ibs. and the bhatya 
kuro, comprising 6 pailis or 15 lbs,; the latter was employed in 
calculating the grain remuneration of farm servants. One 
hundred and sixty pailis made one lambari khandi while 120 pailis 
made a bhatya khandi. The lowest unit of weight was the ringa; 
4 ringas made one ser and 4 sers made one paili. It was 
proposed to introduce standard weights in the municipalities 
of Warora and Chandrapur. These were the chatak of 
5 tolas, the seer of 80 tolas, and the maund of 40 seers. The 
maund was of varying composition, differing in weight with 
different commodities as the following statement would reveal— 


Commodity Weight 
Seers 
lac, gum orharra .. ie ae 12 
gurl... oe ae ics ae iI (Warora) 


gurl. ee Ns ns a 10 (Chandrapur) 
haldi, chillis, cotton seed ., a I 

uncleaned cotton se “5 2 
from .. or ae ie im I 
brass, copper is ! 
groundnut or singharas ] 
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Sironcha had a table of weights and measures peculiar to 
itself. The most important weight was the tawa, which was 
equal to |}? seers or 140 tolas. Eight tawas made | kuncha or 
handi. 


This system of weights and measures was gradually replaced 
by standard weights of maunds and seers and continued ti]l the 
Government of Bombay enacted the Bombay Weights and 
Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958, for the enforcement of the 
standard Weights and Measures based on metric system in the 
State. Adoption of this system began in 1958 and it was com- 
pleted by the end of 1966. 


CHAPTER 7—COMMUNICATIONS 


lr IS RIGHTLY SAID THAT CULTURE FOLLOWS COMMUNICATIONS. 
Means of communications do serve as the veins of cultural 
exchange, both in its material and non-material aspects, The 
greater the facilities of transport and communications the more 


will they help to remove the natural barricades which block the, 


flow of deveiopmental programme. The means of communica- 
tions in their various aspects bring people from distant areas 
together and help them to live amicably. In fact some of them 
such as telephone, wireless and radio communications have 
brought the whole world together. It will‘not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the means of transport and communications in 
their ever-changing patterns form one of the important factors 
which together initiate the great thinkers of the day to expound 
the idea of “World Nation’. 


About the state of communications in the district, prior to 
1891, Chandrapur which was_.then nearly 28,490 km? (11,000 
square miles) in extent possessed only one metalled road 47 km. 
(29 miles) in length anda section of railway measuring 27 km. 
(17 miles). These two means of communication then hugged 
the western border of the) district so closely that they might 
appear to have wandered into it by accident, and for the vast 
bulk of the district might just as well have not existed. About 
1870 the district was devoid of all civilised means of communica- 
tion. In 1891, an important step was taken to remove this slur by 
the construction of the Chandrapur-Mul-Umrer road. This road 
opened up the Brahmapuri tahsil. But it was not until the 
famine ot 1900 that the task of developing the communications 
of Chandrapur district was systematically taken in hand. Since 
then communications in the district have* been continuously 
developing. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to give the his- 
torical and structural account of the various means of transport 
and communications, such as, railways, roads and post and tele- 
graphs. It may however be stated that considerable progress has 
been made in opening up even the remote parts of the district 
by construction of roads. However, there is still a vast scope to 
spread a net-work of roads in the rural areas of the district, 
especially in the forest tracts. That is the reason why in the 
present rural development programme of the district due im- 
portance is given to transport and communications, 


Until 1908, Chandrapur district had only one section of railway 
measuring 17 miles in length. It was the branch of the then 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway which connected Wardha and 
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Warora in the extreme north-west corner of the district, This 
Wardha-Warora line was opened in 1877 mainly with a view to 
affording an outlet to the coal of the Warora State Colliery. it 
was first worked by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany, but during the period between 1879 and 1891 it was under 
the direct control of the then Government. During those twelve 
years the broad gauge line was known as ‘the State Coal Railway. 
in 189] it was once more handed over to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company. Nagrj and Warora were the only 
two stations on its course within the district. Warora then was 
the terminus of the line and controlled the whole traffic of the 
khalsa area. However, later on the Warora terminus lost this 
commanding position with the exhaustion of the Warora 
Colliery. It was then decided to sink a shaft at Ballalpur as an 
alternative source for the supply of coal. ‘This necessitated the 
extension of the railway up to Ballalpur via Chandrapur, This 
extension commenced towards the end of 1904 and was com- 
pleted at the beginning of 1908 at a total cost of Rs. 39 lakhs, Its 
length is 63 km. (39 miles) There were four stations viz., 
Bhandak, Tadali, Chandrapur~and, Ballarshah (Ballarpur ). Erai 
river was the principal obstacle on this line and it was negotiated 
by a bridge ot eight spans of 30.480 m (100 feet) each. It was 
also then contemplated to link up this line with that from 
Bombay to Madras. Accordingly a line was also surveyed to 
Warangal passing through Ahiri and Sironcha. Later on this 
project was discarded. Apart from its prime object of — serving 
the Ballalpur Colliery, the extension of the line trom Warora to 
Ballalpur helped to a great extent in bringing large tracts of the 
rae) suitable for the growth of cotton within easy reach of 
the rail. 


Thus, the railway communication in the district was initially 
started mainly to tacilitate the transport of coal. However it 
cannot be denied that Chandrapur was then linked up with 
other important cities, like Bombay, Nagpur and Calcutta. 
Thus Bombay is 878 km. away, while Howrah via Wardra is 
1,328 km. distant from Chandrapur. Later on, this route derived 
its importance due to the Grand Trunk Route whick connects 
Delhi to Madras via Chandrapur. The various business acti- 
vities, educational institutions, etc., which prospered in the mean- 
time also helped in increasing the importance of the railway 
lines in the district. 


In 1952 the different. railway lines passing through the district 
along with those outside the district were regrouped, Accord- 
ingly the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line up to Kazipet 
came to be called as Central Railway and the Bengal-Nagpur 
line was named South Eastern Railway. The railway line after 
Kazipet was then known as Southern Railway. However from 
the administrative view point these two zones, viz., Central Rail- 
way and Southern Railway were very unwieldy. As such, a new 
zone, viz., South Central Railway with its headquarters at 
Secunderabad was opened on 2nd October 1966 by taking some 
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portions from both the zones, Central Railway and Southern CHAPTER 7, 
Railway. According to this new arrangement the route up to Soy 
Ballarshah is ides the Central Railway and from cate on: beg ee ve 
ward under the South Central Railway. The length of the  Ranways. 
broad gauge line from Chandrapur to Kazipet is 249 km. 

There are 23 stations on this line: The length of the Central 

Railway line in the district as enveloped by Nagri and Makudi 

stations comes to 124 km. On this line there are 13 stations of 

which Majri and Tadali are junctions. 


Besides, there are three other railway routes in the district. 
Of these, Majri-Rajura and Tadali-Ghugus are broad gauge lines 
which take off from the Central Railway line at those respective 
stations. Both the lines are included in the Central Railway 
Zone. The Majri-Rajura line starts from the Majri station of 
the Central Railway line and goes up to Rajura in Yeotmal dis- 
trict. Its total length is 21 km. Majri Khadan, Wani and 
Rajura are the only three stations on this line. Of these, Majri 
Khadan is in Chandrapur district. Another short line, viz, 
Tadali-Ghugus lies in Chandrapur district alone. Its total length 
is 15 km. and there is no station,in between Tadali and Ghugus, 


The third line on the, narrow guage (2’-6”) was formerly 
known as Bengal-Nagpur Railway. In 1909 the sections between 
Chandrapur and Gondia were constructed between 1908 and 
1916. The approximate cost of ‘the same was then estimated at 
120 lakhs of rupees. This line passes through the rice producing 
areas in Chandrapur and Brahmapuri tahsils. Its purpose then 
contemplated can be best understood {rom the below mentioned 
quotation from the old Gazetteer of the district. 


“As a means of facilitating the administration of the 
Brahmapuri and Garhchiroli-tahsils, the importance of this line 
cannot be over-estimated, while its existence will solve the 
problem of getting grain into the interior of these tahsils in 
times of famine ard prevent a recurrence of the enormous diffi- 
culties of transport which were the most serious obstacle to 
famine administration in 1900. It will also bring the backward 
Garhchiroli zamindaris within hail of civilisation, and encourage 
the influx of tenants into a quarter where population _is sadly 
deficient. Bur it will carry away little agricultural produce save 
rice, since the bulk of the trade in this with the exception of rice 
will always be with Bombay and merchants will as a rule prefer 
to put their cotton and oil-seeds on the rival railway.” 


After regrouping of the railways the railway line is known as 
South Eastern Railway. This line links Chandrapur : with Nag: 
pur via Nagbhir and to Jabalpur via Nagbhir and Gondia. Both 
these lines are on-the narrow gauge. The length of the Jine 
from Chanda Fort (Chandrapur and Chanda Fort are two differ- 
ent stations) to. Nagpur is 220 km. There are 29 stations on this 
line of which Nagbhir, Itwari and Nagpur are Junctions. Nag- 
bhir is just in the centre. The length of the line from Chanda 
Fort to Jabalpur is 470 km. There are 50 stations on this line of 
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which Nagbhir, Gondia, Balaghat, Nainpur and Jabalpur are 
Junctions. 

The passenger trains running daily va Chandrapur are: 
(1) Delhi-Madras Grand Trunk Express, (2) Delhi-Madras Janata 
ixpress, (3) Delhi-Hyderabad Dakshin Express, — (4) Nagpur- 
Hyderabad Passenger, “ (5) Wardha-Kazipét Passenger, (6) 
Ghugus-Ballarshah Mixed, (7) Warora-Rajur Mixed. The 
passenger trains which run daily on Majri-Rajur route are: 
(1) Warora-Rayur Mixed, (2) Majri-Wani Mixed, (3) Mayjri-Rajur 
Wuxed. . The trains that run on the ‘fadali-Ghugus route are: 
(1) Ballarshah-Ghugus Mixed and (2) ‘Tadali-Ghugus Mixed. 
‘Lhe trains that run daily on the Chanda Fort-Gondia route 
and the Nagpur-Nagbhir route are: (1) Chanda Fort-Nagbhir 
Passenger, (4) Nagpur-Nagbhir Passenger, (3) Chanda _ Fort- 
Gondia Passenger, (4) Nagpur-Warsa Passenger. 

Until 1885 road transport in the district was not developed. 
The only metalled road in the whole district was that section of 
the old Southern Road which connected Warora and Chandra- 

ur, a distance of only 47 km..(29, miles). Even this road was 
until 1901-02 only partially bridgedand the mails were often 
considerably delayed by floods. The» Erai river was then 
traversed by a temporary bridge and roadway during the open 
season and by a terry during the monsoon. ‘ihis road was then 
the most important in the aistrict as Chandrapur used to get all 
the trade trom the haveli as well as traflic which the Mul bazar 
collected and handed on from Rajgad and the markets across 
the Wainganga and then passed it on in turn to the railway at 
Warora. A short but very important trade route especially tor 
the north-western area of the district was the road between 
Warora and Wun. This road then proved a great avenue of the 
cotton and grain trade with cast Berar and the Adilabad district 
in the ex-Nizam’s dominions. Towards the end of the 19th 
century this road was classed as a first-class road, Another road, 
33 miles in Jength, was commenced as a famine work in 1899- 
1900 and it connected Chimur with’ Warora vig Shegaon and 
carried a fair amount of traffic. Northwards towards Wardha 
there was a road known as the District Council road, Prior to 
1909 a road was proposed to connect Warora with Moharli wa 
Chandankheda and trom Moharli to Sindewahi. 


Second only in importance to the above stated Chandrapur- 
Warora road was the road which linked up Chandrapur with 
Nagpur via Mul and Umrer. This was metalled and partially 
bridged between Chandrapur and Mul, 27 miles, and for the ten 
miles north of Nagbhir, after which the road passed out of the 
district, while for the 37/4 miles between Mul and Nagbhir it 
was laid with murum. The produce of the Rajgad and Waira- 
gad and also that of the southern half of Garbori paragana and 
all the Brahmapuri paragana were sent to Mul and thence on to 
Chandrapur by the southern section of this road. Brahmapuri 
was linked up with Nagbhir by a gravelled road, 12 miles in 
length. 
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The central and eastern portions of the district were opened CHAPTER 7. 
up by two roads which met at Gadhchiroli. Of these two roads, 
ree a. southerly one connected Gadhchiroh with Mul by a iar a 
gravelled road, 25 miles in length. This road was constructed Roavs. 
m 1894. A little to the east of Gadhchiroli it passed to zamin- 
daris and afforded a good murum coated thoroughfare as far as 
Dhanori 21 miles away. The earthwork over a further distance 
of 15 miles as far as Muramgaon on the borders of the district 
was completed in the famine of 1900 and the road was carried 
on to the railway at Dhamtari in an easterly and to Nandgaon in 
a northerly direction. 

To the south of Chandrapur, the district was prior to the 
famine of 1897 absolutely devoid of roads. In 1909, a road to 
Sironcha via Allapalli was under construction. The road was 
completed. It opened up the lower Wainganga and Wardha 
valleys and tapped the considerable grain trattic of the valley ot 
the Pranhita, besides affording a connection between the timber 
depot of Allapalli and the railway. Another road was also 
constructed frora Allapalli in a north-easterly direction to 
Muramgaon. 

This shows how poor was the condition of road transport in 
Chandrapur district prior to 1909. The District Council then 
used to maintain roads of some importance between Brahma- 
puri and Gewardha, Gadhchireli and Chamursi, Chandrapur 
and Chimur, Warora and Wardha and Armori to Mendki. It 
also then maintained 61 miles of village roads at an annual cost 
of Rs. 10 per mile. 

In 1909, there were altogether 101 miles of metalled and 286 
miles of unmetalled roads in the whole district. The whole 
length of metalled roads and 197 miles of unmetalled roads was 
maintained by the then Public Works department at a cost of 
about Rs. 60,000 per annum, while ‘the remaining 89 miles of 
unmetalled roads were kept up by the District Council at a cost 
of about Rs. 2,500. 

As late as 1947 the state of communications in the district was 
very poor. There were only 493 miles of roads in the year 1947, 
Of the 493 miles, 112 were under the control of the then Janapad 
Sabha, while the remaining 381 miles were maintained by the 
Public Works department. The roads then were classed into 
three categories : class I roads, class If roads and class [11 
roads which measured respectively 274, 170 and 49 miles. As it 
Was estimated on the 3lst March 1951, the total mileage of 
roads in the district was increased by. one mile only. The old 
classification of roads into three categories was continued till 
1951. Thus compared to the expectations of road communica- 
tions as envisaged by the Nagpur Plan in 1943, the district was 
very poor in road transport even till 1961. According to the 
Nagpur Plan, the district was to have 2,390 miles of roads. 
Under the revised Twenty-Year Road Plan (1961—81) the same 
target has been raised to 3,923 miles of roads which comes to 
one mile of road for every 2.56 sq. miles of area. In addition to 
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CHAPTER 7. the abnormal shortfall in the road-mileage, the district suffers 


Communica- 
tions. 


RoaDs. 


from . lack of bridges on numerous rivers and _ streams 
interrupting trafic for more than six months during the year. 
At present there are only 953 miles of roads grouped under the 
categories, such as, National Highways, Major District roads, 
Other District roads, and Village roads. 


Taking into consideration the shortfall in the road mileage, 
especially in the local sector, various new road works 
have been proposed and taken up in the last three Five-Year 
Plans and many more miles will be added during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan. About the mileage of the State Highways, 
there is no appreciable shortfall in the existing mileage and the 
target fixed. These State Highways however need considerable 
improvements and require a number of major and minor 
cross drainage works to bring them to the standard of State 
Highways. In view of the limited resources at disposal, higher 
priority has been given to provision of major bridges and cross 
drainage works in the last three plans. During these three 
plans work has been completed on two bridges on Wardha 
river, one on Wainganga rivér, one bridge on Dina river, and 
one bridge on Erai river.» In addition, there are 33 minor cross 
drainage works completed during the Jast 10 years. These 
works have considerably improved the facilities of inter-district 
communications. The financial and physical targets of the last 
three plans are given in the statement below: — 


Financia AND PuysicaL TARGETS, AND ACHIEVEMENTS DURING THE 
THREE “FivE-YEAR PLANS 


Financial Provision Physical Mileage at 
Plan period Se |  ———] the end of 
Allotment | Amount Targets Achieve- the plan 
(Rs. in: | spent (Rs, ments 
lakhs) in lakhs) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
(Miles) (Miles) 
First Five-Year 2-50 2:30 67 665 
Plan (1951-52 to 
1955-56). 
Second Five-Year 113 778 
Plan (1956-57— (12 cross 
1960-61). drainage 
works) 
State Sector 
Third Five-Year’ 79-00 70:65 | New construc~- 4 418 
Plan (1961-62— tions 14. 
1965-66). 
Improvement 57 
works 90. 
Bridges 7 6 
Cross drainage! 2! 
works 26, 
Local Sector 
New construc- 25 
tions Major 
District Road 535 


a 23. 
Village | Road 84 
ee ee ec eS Se a NG ee 
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There is no national highway in the district. 
Following is an account of important roads which traverse 
through the district. 


This is a State highway which starts from Nagpur. Before 


entering the district 1t passes through Nagpur and Wardha dis- y, 


tricts. [he road enters the Chandrapur district at mile No. 50/4. 
In its north to south course in the district it traverses the 
Warora and Chandrapur tahsils and is 44 km, in length. Its 
stretch in the district ends at mile No. 94/4. The entire length 
of this road in the district is black topped and _ is - motorable 
‘throughout the year. In its course in the district it touches 
Khambada (52)*, Tembhurna (60), Warora (67, R.H.), Bhandak 
(77), and Chandrapur (94, R.H., C.H.). The highway crosses the 
Erai river in mile No. 92/4 over a high level bridge, the Pothra 
nalla bridge at mile No. 52/2 and the Nandori nalla at mile 
No. 69/7. ‘The Warora-Wani and Warora-Chimur roads take off 
from this highway at mile Nos. 67 and 6714 respectively. Of 
these, Warora-Wani is a State highway and the Warora-Chimur 
is a major district road. 


This is also a State highway which starts from Nagpur. Before 
it enters Chandrapur district it passes. through Nagpur and 
Bhandara districts. It enters. the district at mile No. 51/2 and 
runs from north to south through Brahmapuri and Chandrapur 
tahsils. Its entire length in the district is 74.50 km, of which 
33 km. are black topped and 41.50 km. are water bound maca- 
dam. The road terminates at Chandrapur in mile No. 125/6. 
In its total course in the district it touches the following villages 
viz, Kanpa (52)+, Nagbhir.(61, R.H.), Talodhi (72), Savargaon 
(74, R.H.), Sindewahi (89, R-H.), Lohara (120), Chanki (117), and 
Chikali (119). The highway  crosses;the submersible bridge on 
Mul river in mile No. 98. Kanpa-Chimur (M.D.R., 52), Nag- 
bhir-Brahmapuri (M.D.R., 61), Talodhi-Armori (O.D.R., 72), and 
Palasgaon-Neri (O.D.R., 78) are the roads which take off from 
this State highway. 


. This is the longest State highway in the district which starts 
from Chandrapur town and runs north-west to south-east. It 
passes through Chandrapur, Gadhchiroli and  Sironcha _tahsils, 
Its total length in the district is 157.687 km. The road leaves 
Chandrapur border at 29.250 km. away from Sironcha and 
enters the Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh. Of its total 
length, 20.312 km. is black topped, 108.125 km. is water bound 
macadam and the remaining section of 29.250 km. is of murum. 
The road touches the following villages viz., Ballarshah (10, 
R.H.), Kothari (21, R.H.), Aksapur (31, R.H.), Ashti (43, R.HL), 
Laggam (57, R.H), Allapalli (72, R.H.), Mosam (81, R.H), 


*Figures in brackets indicate the mile number where the road touches the village. 
R. H.—Rest House, : 
C. H.—Circuit House. 
+Figures in brackets indicate mile numbers, 
M.D.R.~—Major District Road. 
O. D, R.—Other District Road. 
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Warora-Chimur 
Road, 
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Repanpalli (94, R.H.), Umanur (105, R.H.), Bamni (118, R.H)), 
and Sironcha (130, R.H.). The read crosses the high level 
bridge over the Wainganga mver at mile No. 43. 


(1) Rajura-Asitabad (State highway), (2) Gondpipri-Nand- 
gaon-Khedi (O.D.R.), (3) Allapaili-Bhamragad (O.D.R), (4) 
Jamalgatta-Asaralli (O.D.R.), and (5) Sironcha-Asaralli (O.D.R.), 
are the roads which take off from this State highway. 


This State highway starts from Mul in the district and runs 
trom west to east. lt passes through Chandrapur and Gadhchirolt 
tahsils. Its total length in the district is 72.125 km. The high- 
way enters Drug district ot Madhya Pradesh at mile No. 72.125. 
Ot its entire length 4 km. are black topped, 26 km. water bound 
macadam and 42.125 km. murum. ‘The road in its course touches 
the totlowing villages, wz., Wehad (14, RH), Gadhchiroli (25, 
R.H.), Chatgaon (37, R.H.), Dhanora (46, R11), and Murumgaon 
(60, K.H,). 1t crosses the Wainganga river at mile No. 19. Mul 
Gadhchiroli (O.D.R.), Saoli-Pathri (O.D.R.), and Wadsa-Armori- 
Gadhchiroli-Chamorshi (M.D:R3j) roads take off from this State 
highway. 


This section of State highway starts from Asifabad in Andhra 
State, passes through the Adilabad district and cnters in Chandra- 
pur district at mule No. 16/0. It runs from south to north and 
traverses through Rajura and Chandrapur tahsils. Its total 
length in, the district upto Rajura is 16 miles. This section of 
the State highway terminates at Rajura in mile No. 32/0. It 
however extends further to Chandrapur via Ballarshah. The 
total length of the road in the district is water bound macadam., 
During its course in the district, it touches the following villages, 
viz., Sondo (22, R.H.), Wansadi (26, R.II.) and Rajura (32, R.H.). 
The road crosses the Wardha river. 


In the district there are 190/6 miles of major district roads. 
These roads are roughly of the same specifications as State high- 
ways cxcept that they may not be asphalted or fully bridged. 
The importance of these roads lies in the fact that they connect 
important centres of trade and commerce with railways and 


highways. 


This is a major district road which starts from Rajura in 
Chandrapur district and runs from cast to west. Its total length 
in the district is 40 miles. It enters Adilabad district at mile 
No. 40/0. The entire stretch of 40 miles is of murum. This road 
during its course in the district touches Chandur (22, R.H.), and 
Pardi (36, R.I1)). 


This metalled road starts from Warora. It emanates: from the 
Nagpur-Chandrapur State highway via Jam in mile No. 66. Its 
total length in the district is 32/6 miles. It terminates at Chimur. 
During its course it touches Warora, Paroda, Salori, Mesha, 
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Shegaon Bk., Bhendala, Chargaon Bk., Ralegaon, Khargaon, CHAPTER 7, 
Bothali. Khadshingi, Bandar, Zedegaon and Chimur. The road communica- 


crosses Uma river in mile No. 30/8, It is motorable throughout tions, 

the year. BOMns: 
Major District 

The road starts from Chimur and ends at Kanpa. Of its entire Roeds, 

length of 20/5 miles only a section of 4/3 miles is metalled. It po at 


starts from mile No. 33 of the Warora-Chimur road. The Kanpa Road. 
road crosses Satvanalla river at mile No. 35 and Kawarshi nalla 
at mile No. 50. It touches Chimur, Wadala, Karkala, Malewada, 
Jabulgata, Malgalgion, Siwara, Hirapur, Shankarpur, Kawadshi 
and Kanpa. The road is motorable only in fair weather season, 


This road starts in mile No. 98 of Chandrapur-Nagpur State a ieee 
highway via Nagbhir and Umred. Its tota? length in the district Road, P 
is 12 miles only. During its course it touches Nagbhir, Kordha. 

Kiranti, Mendha, Tumadi, Kharbi, Makta, Delanwadi, and 
Brahmapuri. The road is motorable throughout the year. 


This road is the continuation.of Nagbhir-Brahmapuri road up Secnsae 
to Kurkheda and has a total length of 16/4 miles only between gurpheda 
Wadsa and Kurkheda. There is a major bridge in mile No. 5/2. Read. 
The road touches the following villages, viz., Desaigani, Visora, 
Shankarpur. Kalamgaon, Dogarmeta, Shelda, Labhe, Gewardha, 
Chikhali, Nanki, and Kurkheda, The road is motorable through- 
out the year. 


This road is under construction and when completed its entire pee ee 
length in the district will be of 32 miles. The road crosses the Road. sis 
rivers Gadvi in mile No. 13/3, the Khobargadj in mile No. 16/5. 
the Pal nalla in mile No. 28/4. and the Kathani river in mile 
No. 30/3. During its course in the district the road touches a 
number of villages. They are: Desaiganj, Namopur, Wadegaon, 

Kurud. Kondhala, Palora, Rampur, Armori, Thanegaon, Donear- 
gaon, Dewalgaon. Kitali, Churmura, Wasa, Porla, Nagri, Naw- 
gaon, Katali Chak, Salehara, Adpali, and Gadhchiroli. The road 
between Wadsa and Armori is motorable throughout the year, 


while that from Armori to Gadhchiroli is motorable in fair 
weather only. 


This major district road takes off from the Chandrapur-Ashti- 48#t- | 
. ; : s . Chamorshi 
Sironcha State hishwav at Ashti and connects Chamorshi. It is Road. 


an unmetalled road. Its total length is 20 miles only. 


This road starts from Sindewahi which is located on Chandra- Sindewahi- 
our-Mul-Nagpur State highway. Its entire length up to Hirapur ee abut 
is 21 1 miles. 


This road takes off from the Chandravur-Mul-Gadhchiroli- ra vie 
Murumgaon State highway. Its entire length is 21 miles. The Rik 
road crosses Kesar nalla in mile No. 5/2, Yewali nalla in mile 


No. 9/4 and Nimgaon nalla in mile No. 16/6. It is motorable 
only in fair weather, 
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Amongst the other district roads, Sironcha-Asaralli road, 
Brahmapuri-Armori road, Warora-Madheli road, Gondpipri- 
Khedi road, and Chandrapur-Ghugus road are important. 


Its entire length of 19/4 miles is in Sironcha tahsil only. The 
road during its course touches the following villages viz., Adi- 
mutapur, Nadigaon Chak and Ankisa. It is motorable through- 
out the year. 


This road passes through Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli_tahsils. 
Its length is 14/4 miles only. The- road touches Brahmapuri, 
Udapur, Maldogari, Betala, Kinhi, Adsoda and Armori villages. 
It crosses Wainganga river in mile No. 13. The road is open for 
traffic in-fair weather only. 


Its entire length of 11.3 miles is in Warora tahsil only. The 
road during its course touches=various villages, wviz., Warora, 
Wanoja, Yekona, Ranzurni; Wandalivand Madheli. It is moto- 
rable in fair weather only, 


Of the other district roads, Gondpipri-Khedi road is the longest 
one. Its entire length is 25.4 miles. It touches the village Akasa- 
pur and then crosses the river Andhari. 


Its entire length is 1! miles only. It touches the following 
villages, vtz., Khutala, Chichala, Nagala, Mahakurla, Shengaon 
and Ghugus. The road is motorable only in fair weather. 


A considerable number of rivers and streams especially in hilly 
regions criss-cross the district with the result that through 
vehicular traffic becomes very difficult at places where bridges 
are yet to come up. Ferries maintained by the Zilla Parishad 
overcome the difficulties and facilitate the transport of goods and 
passengers at such places. At present there are three ferries 
working on Wainganga river and are all ‘A’ class ferries. One is 
known as Hardoli ghat ferry on Brahmapuri-Wadsa major district 


- road, another is Arsoda ghat ferry on Brahmapuri-Armori, other 


district road, and the third one is Haran ghat ferry on Mul- 
Chamorshi road. The ferry on Wainganga river in mile No. 19 
serves 150 passengers per day. The revenue is collected by the 
society which pays Rs. 12,000 per year to Government. 


Many roads in this largest district of Maharashtra are render- 
ed useless during the monsoons and the following two months 
due to lack of a number of major and minor bridges across the 
rivers and nallas. In view of the limited resources at disposal, 
higher priority was given to provision | of major bridges and 
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cross drainage works in the three Five-Year Plans. The follow- CHAPTER 7, 


ing statement shows the achievement in this behalf :— 


Expenditure 
Bridges incurred 
(Rs. in lakhs) 
(1) (2) 
Major bridges completed— 
(1) Erai river bridge in mile No: 92 of Nagpur-Chandrapur road. 9-00 
(2) Patala ghat bridge across Wardha river on Warora-Wani road .. 16°00 
(3) Ashti clint bridge across Wainganga river on Chandrapur-Allapalli 18-00 
road. 
(4) Dudholi ghat bridge across Wardha river on Ballarshah-Dudholi- 27:00 
Rajura road. 
(5) Dina river bridge in mile No. 64.of Chandrapur-Allapalli road 3-50 
Minor bridges completed— 
(1) Sinoor nalla bridge in mile No. 23/1 of Mul-Gadhchiroli road .. 0-25 
(2) Four bridges in mile Nos. 60/8, 77/4, 86/6, 90/4 of Nagpur-Mul- 1-80 
Chandrapur road. 
(3) 19 cross drainage works on Allapalli-Sironcha road sg hs 3-28 
(4) Pothra nalla bridge—remodelling of approaches on Jam-Warora 0-80 


road. 


In addition the following works on construction of bridges are 
in progress. Thése works include major bridges such as 
(1) Wagholi ghat bridge across Wainganga river on Mul-Gadh- 
chiroli road, and (2) over-bridge on railway at Chandrapur * near 
the head post office. The minor bridges include, (1) bridges in 
mile No. 66/1 and 90/5 of Nagpur-Mul road, (2) Walni nalla 
bridge in mile No. 70/8 of Nagpur-Mul road, and (3) Takli nalla 
bridge in mile No. 73/4 of Nagpur-Warora-Chandrapur road. 


The table below gives particulars of major bridges with linear 
waterway of 100 feet and above in the district. 


re ee 


“Work on this bridge has already been completed, 
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TABLE 
Particucars oF Major BrincEs (i.¢., BRIMGES WITH 
In CHANDRAPUR 
Lecation 
Sr. Name of River and —————_—_———— * —| Mile* 
No. Bridge | No. 
Name of Road Name of ‘ 
town /village 
nearby 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
} | Bridge on Zarapt River Chandrapur-Allapalli- | Chandrapur .. 2/7 
Sironcha Road. 
2 | Bridge on Dina River .. Do. ..| Laggam a 63/3 
3] Bridge on Wainganga Do, .»| Ashti = 43 
River. 
4| Bridge on Netrawaghu Do. ao a W2/t 
nalla. 
5 | Bridge on Mota River .. Do, os ‘ie 50/5 
6] Do. a ‘s 64/8 
7 Do. ae as 70/2 
| 
| 
| 
8 Do. 3 ie 73/4 
9 Do. Me ea 82/4 
10 Do. 24 ee 123/3 
11 Mul-Gadhchiroli Road Le 5/5 


*Mile Nos. given here may not tally with gctiial numbers because of re: 


numbering of road mileage afterwards, 
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No. t CHAPTER 7, 
Gommunica- 
Lanzar WATERWAY OF 100’ AND ABOVE) Hane, 
Disreicr BRIDGES ; 
Width Average The year 
No. of spans of height Type of Total of 
and length Roadway of surface cost construc- 
bridge tion 
| 
(6) / (2) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
Rs. 
13 spans a 20’-3" 6 ft. | Concrete ee 33,001 1943 
287 ft. 
17 spans m 22 ft. 17 ft, Do, ..| 3,28,416 | 30-5-1961 
20 ft. each and 
392 ft. 
40 spans oes 22 ft. | 27:20 ft. Do. ..| 13,97,864 | 23-3-1963 
38 ft. each and 
1,832-5 ft. 
2 spans of ie 18 ft. 6 ft. | Paved surface a we 
4ft. x 4 ft 
25 spans of 


10 ft. x 6 ft. and 
length 300 ft. 


4 spans of i 17 ft. 5 ft. Do. 
24’ x 3}'. 

3 spans of 

3’ x IP. 


3 spans of es 19’-6” 5 ft. Do. i ie o 
x 2 


2 spans of a tse 5 ft. Do. 
23’ x 24’. 

2 spans of 

24° x 3’ and 

length 138 ft. 

20 spans of ie 18 ft. 56 ft. Do. 
3’ x 4 and 

length 185 ft. 

If spans of - oe 58 ft. Do. 
24 x 4 

length 205 ft. 


7 spans of ca 18 ft. 6 ft. | Concrete ne fe 1965 
length 152 ft. 
8 spans of 7 20 ft. ie Concrete a a 1948-49 


20’ each and 
175$ ft. length. 


A-179-32—A, 
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I4 


15 


18 


19 


20 


21 
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0, 


(5) 


1/7 


22/4 


Location 
Name of River and | |-—-———_-_—--_—_—_-+-- ,- -—+-_______} Mile 
Bridge 
Name of Road Name of 
town /village 
nearby 
(2) (3) (4) 
Bridge on Wardha River | Ballarshah-Dudholi- Dudholi 
Rajura Road, S. H. 
ee Chandrapur-Asiphabad | Sondo 
Road: 


Bridge on Pothra Nalla ..| Nagpur-Chandrapur via] Khambada . 
a a Jam-Warora Road. 


Bridge on Erai River... Do. ..| Chandrapur 
an 
Padholi. 
Bridge on Takali Nalla Do. ..| Takali Village 
Do. 


Bridge on Andhari River | Chandrapur-Nagpur 
Road via Mul S. H. 


Submersible Bridge on Do. 
Bokarda Nalla. 


Arched bridge on Chikhal- Do, 3 ig 
gaon Nalla. 


Bridge on Wardha River Mare an Road,} Patala 


52/2 


92/2 


74/4 


76/2 


16/2 


69/3 


TABLE 


Aa179-~32-B. 


No, !—cont. 


No. of spans 
and length 


(6) 


11 spans of 


90 ft. each and 


length 1,118 ft. 


120 ft.. 
(Steel Bridge), 


8 spans of é 
29 ft. each and 
660 ft. length. 


9 spans—~ 

7 spans of . 

47 ft. and 

2 spans of 

564 ft. and 
length 464-5 ft. 


4 spans of 
20 ft. and 
length 125 ft. 


7 spans of ee 


10 ft.-1 of 24 ft. 
and length 198 ft. 


7 spans of 


16 ft. each and 


125 ft. length. 


7 spans of 


20 ft. each and 


153 ft. length. 


6 spans of 


30 ft. each and 


202 ft. length. 


12 spans of 
55 ft, each and 
length 740 ft. 
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Width 


of 


Roadway 


22 ft. 


3 ft. 


22 ft. 


22 ft. 


(9 ft. 


22 ft. 


20°-3" 


19 ft. 


22 fr. 


Average 


(8) 


42-15 ft. 


13 ft. 


16’-6” 


10 ft. 


6 ft. 


6 ft. 


36 ft. 


-Type of 
surface 


(9) 


Concrete 


Paved surface 


Concrete 


Tarred 


Concrete 
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The year 
Total of 
cost construc- 
tion 
(10) (11) 


Rs. 


21,00,623 | 2-4-1966 


3, 13,811 1957 


4,77, 187 | 16-4-1961 


1,67,000 1968 


1938 


1948 


1948 


1,64,000 {19-11-1963 
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Nationalisation of passenger transport services in the Chandra- 
pur district, which now forms part of the Nagpur Division of 
the Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation, was started 
in 1953. The services were initially run by the Central Provinces 
Transport Services, which was subsequently purchased by the 
State Government in 1955 and renamed the Provincial Transport 
Services, Nagpur. After the reorganization of States in Novem- 
ber 1956, the operations were looked after by a separate depart- 
ment under the former Government of Bombay, called the Trans- 
ferred Road Transport Undertakings Department. With effect 
from July Ist, 1961, this department was abolished and the 
Provincial Transport Services, Nagpur along with the State 
Transport Services in the Marathwada Region, were amalgamat- 
ed with the Bombay State Road Transport Corporation, The 
reorganized corporation was named the Maharashtra State Road 
Transport Corporation. 


The operations in the Chandrapur district were first started in 
1953. with three routes, viz., Nagpur-Chandrapur, Wardha. 
Chandrapur, and Nagpur-Chimur, which were operated from 
the depots outside the district. 


By the end of December 1964, there were 7 routes serving 
Chandrapur district with a total. route length of 882 km. All 
the operations in the district are managed by depots at Nagpur 
and Wardha.* 


All light and heavy repairs are carried out at the divisional 
workshop, Nagpur. 


For the convenience of the travelling public in the district, the 
Corporation has provided a.temporary bus station at Chandrapur 
and a bus stand with refreshment’ rooms at Warora. The details 
of the routes, number of trips operated and the number of passen- 
gers travelled per day on each route are given in the following 
statement :—~ 


Number o: 

Distance | Number of] persons 

Route in kilo- single ‘travelled 

metres trips per | per day 

ay 
ap) (2) (3) (4) 

Nagpur-Chandrapur (via Umrer) ad vs 158-2 4 320 
Nagpur-Chandrapur (via Warora) an x 202:0 8 996 
Chandrapur-Wani ot a Su ae 72:4 4 310 
Chandrapur-Chimur ate as a “3 104-0 2 197 
Chandrapur-Nagbhir i ase ah ees 103-8 2 133 
Chandrapur-Aheri dy ats a ae 124-4 2 166 
Chandrapur-Dhanora ss... Ee are a 118-4 2 108 


*The depot at Chandrapur was started subsequently, in the year 1968. 
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The hilly and woody region of Chandrapur district and 
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innumerable rivulets made it impossible for the State Transport ¢gmmunica- 


to undertake operations extensively in the district. The State 
Transport is running its services only on few routes which cover 
only an insignificant area of the district. This fact gave rise to 
a number of private stage carriage operators. 


The total number of such private operators in the district was 
9 and the number of routes, on which they ran their services, 
was 32. 


Travel and tourist facilities in the district are provided by the 
concerned departments of the Government of Maharashtra, such 
as inspection bungalows, rest houses, etc., for the convenience 
of the touring Government officers and travelling. public. The 
following is a list of inspection bungalows and rest houses in the 
district. 


The inspection sungalows and rest houses are maintained by 
various departments, such as, Buildings and Communications 
department, Forest department, Irrigation” department and also 
by the Zilla Parishad. Class. I bungalows are situated at 
(1) Ballarshah, (2) Chandrapur, (3) .Karwa,; (4) Khadsingi, 
(5) Kolsa, (6) Moherli, (7) ‘Tadoba and (8) Warora. 


The Buildings and Communications department maintains 
Class If inspection bungalows at the following places:— 


_ (1) Aheri, (2) Allapalli, (3) Ashti; (4) Ballarshah, (5) Bamni, 
(6) Chandor, @ Chandrapur, (8) Chargaon, (9) Chimur, (10) Gadh- 
chiroli, (11) Gewardha, (12). Kawadshi, (13) Kothari, (14) Lagam, 
(15) Moherli, (16) Mosam, (17) Mul, (18) Nagbhir, (19) Paradi, 
(20) Pauni, (21) Rajura, (22) Repanpalli, (23) Sawargaon, (24) Sinde- 
wahi, (25) Sironcha, (26) Sondoo, (27) Umanoor, (28) Wansadi, 
(29) Warora, and (30) Wehad. 


The bungalows maintained by the Forest department are 
situated at:— 

(1) Aikala, (2) Aksapur, (3) Allapalli, (A) Balapur, (5) Chaprala, 
(6) Chichpalli, (7) Chitur, (8) Elgur, (9) Elchi, (10) Haldi, 
(11) Jhemala, (12) Jimalgatta, (13) Kanhargaon, (14) Karwa, 
15) Khadsingi, (16) Kolsa, (17) Kopela, (18) Mulchera (19) Pipar- 
eti, (20) Rajoli, (21) Somanpalli, (22) Tadoba, (23) Tembhurda, 
(24) Wamanpalli, (25) Venganur. 


The bungalows in charge of the Irrigation department are at 
the following places :— 

(1) Asolamendha, (2) Bahadurni, (3) Garsurh, (4) Ghorajheri, 
(5) Govardhan, (6) Kachepar, (7) Kapsi, (8) Khairee, (9) Kunghara, 
(10) Minjheri, (11) Naleshwar, (12) Saoli, (13) Yenoli. 


The bungalows formerly maintained by the Janpad Sabha are 
now transferred to the Zilla Parishad. They are at:— 

(1) Armori, (2) Brahmapuri, (3) Chatgaon, (4) Dhanora, 
(5) Murumgaon, (6) Porla, (7) Warsa. 
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Chandrapur district is famous for its thick forest with ample 
wild life in it. Tourists from all over the country, as also some 
foreign tourists visit the forests, especially the Tadoba Wild Life 
Sanctuary and National Park either for sight seeing or for hunt- 
in or for other purposes such as seeing wild animals, etc. Special 
facilities have been provided for such tourists. Two luxurious 
and well-furnished bungalows have been constructed on the 
bank of Tadoba Lake, with all facilities. Besides, a special bus 
has been provided with searchlight facilities for the tourists to 
travel through the forests at night to see wild animals. 


The total number of goods vehicles registered under the heads 
public and private carriers are 163 and 67, respectively. 


The freight that the goods transporters are allowed to charge 
is governed by following regulations-—~ , 


(1) that the freight should not exceed one rupee per mile for 
a loaded trip plus annas 10 per mile for empty mileage involved 
in any journey, and 


(2) that freight should not excced 6 pies per maund per mile 
in case of charge by weight and distance. 


Besides, they are allowed in calculating fares, for any mileage, 
to round the fraction of an anna to the nearest highest anna. 


There is neither a union of goods transporters nor is there any 
union of private operators. 


The Chandrapur postal division was formed with effect from 
27th February 1961. It comprises two districts, viz., Chandrapur 
and Bhandara. However, its headquarter is located at Chandrapur. 
The post and telegraph offices in Chandrapur and Bhandara 
districts are under the administrative control of the Superin- 
tendent of Post Offices, Chandrapur Division, Chandrapur. 


The head post office is situated in Chandrapur town. 


In Chandrapur tahsil, there is a combined head office and 
public call office at Chandrapur proper. The word combined 
indicates the availability of the telegraph facility. In addition, 
there is one more combined sub-office in the city itself. At 
Ballarpur, both combined sub-office and public call office are 
located. The Ballarpur Paper Mills are provided with a sub- 
post office and a public call office. At Mul also a combined 
sub-office and a public call office are located. Gondpipri has only 
a combined sub-office. In addition, there are 48 branch post 
offices in Chandrapur tahsil. 


In Warora tahsil, the tahsil headquarters, wz., Warora is pro- 
vided with combined sub-office’ and public call office. Chimur 
and Neri each has combined sub-office. At Bhadravati both the 
facilities, those of combined sub-office and public call office are 
available. The Chandrapur ordnance factory has a public call 
office. In addition there are 48 branch post offices in Warora 
tahsil. 
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In Gadhchirolj tahsil, Gadhchiroli, Chamurshi, Armori and CHAPTER 7. 
Desaiganj have combined sub-offices. Only Gadhchiroli and ¢ ae 
Desaiganj, in addition to the combined sub-offices, have the faci- ion: = 
lity of public call office. At Dhanora both branch post office as Posr Orrices. 
well as the telegraph facility are available. Excluding the above 
stated five places there are 52 branch post offices in the tahsil. 


In Brahmapuri tahsil, Brahmapuri, Nagbhir, Sindewahi, 
Talodhi, Balapur and Nawargaon have each a combined sub- 
office. In addition to the combined sub-office, Brahmapuri, Nag- 
bhir, Sindewahi and Nawargaon have each a public call office. 
Over and above these, there are 43 branch post offices in the 
rural areas of the tahsil. 


In Rajura tahsil, only the tahsil headquarters is provided with 
combined sub-office and public call office. There are 20 branch 
post offices in this tahsil. 


In Sironcha tahsil, Sironcha, Allapalli and Aherj have each a 
combined sub-office. Sironcha has a public call office. In addi- 
tion there are 20 branch post offices. 


Thus from above it canbe seen that Rajura and Sironcha 
tahsils have less postal facilities. In the district, there are 231 
branch post offices, 21 combined ‘sub-offices, 14 public cal] offices 
and one combined head post office. 

The following is the tahsil-wise list of sub-post’ offices, com- 
bined sub-offices and branch offices in Chandrapur district: — 


Name of tahsil | Sub-offices Combined Branch offices 
sub-offices 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


. Chandrapur (1) Sakharwahi, (2) Tadali, (3) 

Chandrapur ..| Chandrapur andrap' Shengion, ( 4) Manakapor, (5) 
B Ballarpur abupeth, anora, (7) 

alerBye F Durgapur, (8) Marda, (9) 

Visapur, (10) Chichpalli, (11) 


Ball paper] Mul .. 
a Ballarpur Power Station Colony, 


ills, 
aul (12 eudholi, > Manora, 
Mul Gondpipri othari, ohgaon, 
: td tle Sonapur Deshpande, 
(17) Rajoli, (18) Chikhli, 


(19) Vyahad Bk., (20) Saoli, 
(21) Chimdha, (22) Chichala, 
(23) Rajgadh, (24) Keljhar, (25) 
Pombhurna, (26) Dabgaon 
Makta, (27) Bhejgaon, (28) Chan- 
dapur, (29). Jibgaon, (30) Du- 
dholi, (31) Nilsani Pethgaon, 

. (32) Bembal, (33) Nand- 
gaon, (34) Govardhan, (35) 
Nawegaon More, (36) Ganpur, 
(37) Borgaon, (38) Ghatkul, 
(39) Karanji, (40) Vithalwada, 
(41) Bhangaram Talodhi, 
(42) Dhaba, (43) Chintal Dhaba, 
(44) Chiroli. 


i 
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Name of tahsil | Sub-offices Combined 
Communica- Sub-offices 
tions. 
Post OFFICEs., qd) (2) (3) 
Warora ..| (1) Warora 
(2) Chimur (2) Chimur .. 
(3) Neri (3) Neri 


(4) Bhadravati 


Gadhchiroli_ ..} (1) Gadhchi- 
roli. 


(2) Chamurshi 


Brahmapuri ..| (1) Brahma- 
puri. 
(2) Nagbhir 
(3) Sindewahi 
(4) 'Talodhi 


(5) Nawargaon| (5) Nawargaon 


Branch offices 


(4) 


(1) Warora ..! (i) Nagrai, (2) Waghanakh, (3) 


(4) Bhadravati 


(1), Gadhchi- 
roli. 
(2) Chamurshi 


(1) Brahma- 


puri. 
(2) Nagbhir 
(3) Sindewahi 
(4) Talodhi 


Chikani, (4) Dongargaon, (5) 
Madheli Bk., (6) Soit, (7) Pan- 
zurni, (8) Kasarbodi, (9) Tem- 
bhurda, (10) Shegaon Bk., (11) 
Ashta, (12) Chandankheda, (13) 
Viloda, (14) Chargaon, (15) 
Khadsangi, (16) Sawargaon, (17) 
Masal Bk., (18) Kewada Mokasa 
(19) Palasgaon, (20) Bhisi, (21) 
Sathgaon, (22) Shankarpur, (23) 
Jambhulghat, (24) Doma, (25) 
Naotala, (26) Nandori, (27) Don- 
gargaon, (28) Pirli, (29) Chora, 
(30) Moharli, (31) Patala, 
(32) Kondha, (33) Majari 
Colliery, (34) Pipri, (35) Kach- 
rala, (36) Ghodpeth, (37) Barvha, 
(38) Sakhara Rajapur, (39) 
Sagara,- (40) Sembal, (41) 


(1) Koregaon, (2) Kural, (3) Ko~ 
kadi, (4) Wasala, (5) Wairagad, 
(6) Delanwadi, (7) Bhakrandi, 
(8) Waghala, (9) Moushi 
Khamb, (10) Kurkheda, (11) 
Purada, (12) Malewada, (13) 
Rangi, (14) Mohali, (15) Dha- 
nora, (16) Mendhatola, (17) 
Pendhari, (18) Porla, (19) Saka- 
ra, (20) Amirza, (21) Gilgaon, 
(22) Ambeshioni, (23) Yeoli, 
(24) Potegaon, (25) Bhendala, 
(26) Gilagaon, (27) 'Talodhi 
Mokasa, (28) Kunghada Rayat- 
wati, (29) Amgaon, (30) Kon- 
sari, (31) Ghot, (32) Ankhoda, 
(33) Lagam, (34) Desaiganj, 
(35) Gewardha, (36) Sonsari, 
(37) Angara, (38) Deloda Bk., 
(39) Gogaon, (40) Badali Tukum, 
(41) Gurwala, (42) Karwafa, 
(43) Murumgaon, (44) Lakham- 
apur alias Bori, (45) Regadi, 
(46) Bori, (47) Markanda, (48) 
Ashti, (49) Deulgaon, (50) 
Visora. 


(1) Mohali Mokasa, (2) Kotgaon, 
(3) Mindala, (4) Nawegaon Pan- 
dav, (5) Kirmiti Mendha, (6) 
Mousi, (7) Nanhori, (8) Arher- 
Nawargaon, (9) Pimpalgaon, 
(10) Chougan, (11) Wadhona, 
(12) Girgaon, (13) Ratnapur, 
(14) Palasgaon Jat, (15) Gad- 
bori, (16) Mcholi, (17) 
Mendaki, (18) | Gangalwadi, 
(19) Awalgaon, (20) Nifandra, 
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Name of tahsil | Sub-offices Combined Branch offices 


Sub-offices 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Brahmapuri (21) Palebarsa, (22) Pathari, 
—-cont. (23) Bothali, (24) Kanpa, (25) 


Paharani, (26) Vilam, (27) Nar- 
doli, (28) Pardi, (29) Halda, (30) 
Mudza, (639) Gunjewshi, (32) 
Antargaon, (33) Vihirgaon, (34) 
Geora Bk., (35) Govindapur, 
(36) Balapur, (37) Kanhalgaon 
Sonuli, (38) Sawargaon, (39) 
Alewshi, (40) Seoni, (41) Sinde- 
wahi Training Centre, (42) Pet- 
gaon, (43) Nimgaon, 


Rajura .-| (I) Rajura ,.} (1) Rajura ..] (1) Korpana, (2) Kodsi Bk., (3) 
Seraj Bk., (4) Antargaon Bk., 
(2) Manikgadh} (2) Manikgadh| (5) Bhoyegaon, (6) Nandgaon, 
(7) Bakhardi, (8) Nanda, (9) 
Ceadue (10) Dewada, (II) 
Charli, (12) Gowri, (13) 
Pandhar Pouni, (14) Warur, 
(15) Vihirgaon, (16) Wirur, (17) 
Chincholi Bk., (18) Sasti, (19) 
Chunala. 


Sironcha «»| (1) Sironcha | (1) Sironcha ~ | (1) Jarawandi, (2) Kasansur, (3) 
Halewara, (4) Ghotsur, (3) Yeta- 
palli, (6) Elgur, (7) Indaram, 
(8) Dewalmarri, (9) Regunta 
Malgujari, (10) Ankisa, (11) 
cpecbue (12) Janampalli Waste 
Land, (13) Dechali, (14) Muya- 
boinapeta, (15) Kamalapur, (16) 
Rajagaon, (17) Kandali, (18) 
Bhamaragad, (19) Perimili, 


Realising the importance of the radio as a medium of com- 
munication, the Government of Maharashtra introduced the 
Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme in this district also. 
Under this scherne the Directorate of Publicity provides radio 
sets to rural institutions like grampanchayats, public libraries 
and municipalitics. The Directorate not only installs the sets 
but also provides for their maintenance and_ servicing. Dry 
batteries are provided to the battery radio sets. 


The community radio sets are meant exclusively for the use 
of the public and the parties concerned are required to tune 
radio programmes relayed from ,the All India Radio, and 
especially the programmes for the villagers and workers. 


For the installation of a community radio set the parties con- 
cerned are required to contribute Rs. 150 for an electric set and 
Rs. 170 for a battery set. In addition, they have to contribute 
Rs. 60 for maintenance which is. inclusive of provision for 
battery and radio licence fee. 
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CHAPTER7. The radio licences issued during the year 1966 (1-1-1966 to 
31-12-1966) were as follows :— 


Communica- 


aia (1) Domestic broadcast receiving licences, 1,428. 
ADIO ‘ 
HICENGES, (2} Commercial broadcast receiving licences 31. 


(3) Concessional broadcast receiving licences 35. 
(4) Demonstration broadcast receiving licences 2. 


(5) Possession broadcast receiving licences 3. 


CHAPTER 8— MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


THE ECONOMIC ACTIVITY IN. THE DISTRICT COVERS vVARIous CHAPTERS. 
IMPORTANT ASPECTS such ag agriculture, industry, banking, com- Miscellaneous 


merce, trade and transport, etc, which do not exhaust all its 
branches. These have been dealt with in the foregoing chapters. 
However, some occupations coming under the category of mis- 
cellancous occupations and which have a bearing on the economy 
of the district are not covered by them. Though it is not 
possible to discuss all such occupations in detail, in this chapter 
it is proposed to describe a few of them. However, those occu- 
pations which hardly contribute anything to the district eco- 
nomy except supporting a few families have mot been  incor- 
porated in this chapter. 


A few of these occupations have sprung up recently and a few 
have changed form with the passage of time. The occupations 
such as flour milling, bicycle repairing which have technical bias 
were non-existent in the past. The grinding wheel has been 
replaced by a flour mill. With the passage of time the change 
is witnessed in the form of such occupations as hair cutting, 
laundering, etc. The saloons were unknown and the barber, a 
balutedar moving from house to house, was a common sight. 
Similarly, the washermen used to collect clothes and work in 
their own primitive manner. 


With a view to obtaining a broad picture of such occupations 
in the district, a sample Survey was conducted at Chandrapur, 
Bhandak, Ballarshah, Warora, Brahmapuri, Nagbhir, Wadsa and 
Bhadravati. These occupations..were, hotels and_ restaurants, 
tailoring, pan-bidi shops, hair cutting, laundering, bicycle 
repairing, frame making, flour mills and basket making. The 
data collected pertained to the salient features of these occupa- 
tions such as accessories, tools and equipment, capita) require- 
ments, production, marketing, finance, income, pattern of ex- 


penditure, etc. The details that follow regarding these occupa- 
tions are mainly based on the findings “of the survey. 


The following table gives the number of persons employed in 
different occupations in Chandrapur district in 1961. 


Occupations. 
INTRONUCTION. 
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Numsper oF PERSONS ENGAGED IN DirFERENT OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
YEAR 1961 (CHanprapur Disrrict). 


Total Men Women 

Manufacturing of beverages ss se i 98 97 J 

Production of bread, biscuits, cake and other 13 13 cs 
bakery products. 

Production of rice, attu, flour, etc., by milling, 1,408 1,033 375 
dehusking and processing of crops and food- 
grains. 

Production of sweet-meat and condiments, muri, 776 554 222 
murhi, chira, khoi, cocoa, chocolate, toffee, 
lozenze. 

Making of textile garments including rain-coats 3,466 3,036 430 
and headgear. 

Manufacture of shoes and other leather foot-wear 2,401 2,221 180 

Public service in Police .. ke a us 946 942 4 

Public service in administrative departments 181 178 3 
and offices of Central Government. 

Public service in administrative departments and 882 771 VW 
offices of quasi-Government organisations, 
municipalities, local boards, ete. 

Public service in administrative departments and 4,054 3,944 110 
offices of State Government. 

Religious and allied services rendered by pandit, 402 361 4| 
priest, preceptor, fakir, monk. 

Legal services rendered by barrister, advocate, 110 109 i 
solicitor, mukteer, pleader, mukurie, munshi. 

‘Recreation services rendered by cinema houses 89 87 2 
by exhibition of motion pictures. 

Services rendered to househo)ds such as those by 1,497 742 755 
domestic servants, cooks, 

Services rendered by hotels, boarding houses, 983 920 63 
eating houses, cafes, restaurants and similar 
other organisations to provide lodging and 
boarding facilities, 

Laundry services .. ae ae a Be 2,190 1,135 1,055 

Hair dressing —.. ae a ‘a «el -1,887 1,886 J 


During the early decades of this century hotels and restaurants 
were almost non-existent in the district excepting a very few at 
Chandrapur. It is only recently that the hotelling’ business has 
flourished. As per the 196] Census 983 persons including 920 
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men and 63 women were employed in services rendered by 
hotels, boarding houses, eating houses, cafes, restaurants and 
similar other organisations to provide lodging and _ boarding 
facilities. | Now every big village in the district has a tea shop. 
The growth in the catering business could mainly be attributed 
to the changing socio-economic conditions such as industrialisa- 
tion, break-up of the joint family system, migration of popula- 
tion from rural ro urban areas, etc. 


The establishments coming under this category differed in 
size. A few, mostly in rural areas, served only tea and were a 
one man establishments while a few others of a considerable 
size had a large clientele. These establishments generally served 
snacks besides meals to the customers. Many of them in the 
district headquarters were owned and managed by Udipis and 
Punjabis. Besides, there were other hotels controlled and 
owned by Rajasthanis and Maharashtrians.. 


The busine’s in mest of the cases was not hereditary and was 
run on a proprietary basis. The establishments’ rarely approach- 
ed a bank for their capital requirements, their main source of 
finance being relatives and. friends..and at times indigenous 
money-lenders. The rate of interest in the case of the former 
was found to ‘be appreciably low. 


Some of these restaurants served tea exclusively while some 
combined other beverages with tea. A few of them also served 
eatables. Some even served meals either on full plate or on rice 
plate system. These shops were generally located near the motor 
stand, the railway station, the market place as they provided 
them with a good clientele, the places being most frequented. 
The urban establishments, which generally gave an agreeable 
appearance served a variety.of, eatables. Many establishments 
also served milk products. The furniture of such establish- 
ments consisted of chairs, tables and cupboards, mirrors, etc. 


The materials required for the occupation comprised rice, 
wheat, gram flour, rava (semolina), vanaspati, edible oils, condi- 
ments and spices, vegetables such as tomatoes, onions, potatoes, 
chillis, tea leaf and dust, sugar, milk, coffee and a number of 
such articles besides fuel. The extent of consumption of these 
articles was commensurate with the size of the establishment 
and the volume of turnover. The expenditure incurred on these 
items by big establishments in urban areas was Rs. 1,500 per 
year as compared to similar establishments in rural areas in case 
of which it was Rs. 600 per year. 


The use of benches as furniture was a very common sight ir 
a rural hotel. In urban hotels, their place was taken by chair: 
and tables. Generally decorative mirrors were seen hung o1 
fitted in some shops that were well established in business 
Some of them were well equipped even with radio-sets placec 
generally very close to the counter and blaring cine-music fo: 
most of the time. However the furniture was of a simple desigr 
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and not kept in proper repair. Utensils to prepare, store and 
serve the stuff fresh and dry, and cheap crockery were barely 
enough to meet the requirements. Costly crockery and furni- 
ture were a rare sight. The amount locked up in tools and 
equipment varied from a few hundred rupees in case of small 
hotels in rural areas to about two thousands in case of the urban 
areas, 


The capital requirements of the establishments were for fixed 
and working capital. Fixed capital was invested in tools and 
equipment and in a few cases in the hotel premises owned by 
the proprietors. Working capital represented the money spent 
towards the purchase of raw materials and buying of accessories 
and towards meeting the expenditure of a recurring nature 
including wages. The amount locked up in fixed capital was 
fairly limited as tools and equipment were of ordinary quality 
purchased with a view to keeping the business going. The 
dishes provided were of a cheap and common variety. Many of 
these establishments had a limited turnover requiring limited 
working capital. 


Many a time, an establishment was\a one man show the same 
person preparing and serving as also keeping accounts. This 
was especially so in the rural areas. Some hotels had to employ 
cooks and waiters to serve the customers and boys to clean 
tables, wash utensils, crockery, floors, etc. The number of em- 
ployees in such establishment varied with its size. A cook was 
generally paid more, his job being a skilled one. The cook in a 
medium hotel in the urban: areas was paid about Rs. 50 per 
month as against Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 paid to other workers. Besides 
the emoluments, the workers were given snacks and tea twice or 
thrice a day. In many hotels they were served with meals also. 
They had no guarantee of continuity of employment as also no 
fixed hours of work. In most of the places they had to sweat 
since early hours ‘of the morning till late at night. 


The menus in most of these restaurants were limited to snacks 
and hot and cold drinks. Those situated near a motor stand or 
a bazar or a cinema house could afford to serve various types of 
dishes on account of good clientele. Many people in the urban 
areas took food in hotels and this gave an assured demand to 
those hotels which served food. However, in case of establish- 
ments in a small village or located by the roadside the condi- 
tions were not encouraging because of the limited clientele. 


The income of these establishments depended upon the total 
turnover as in the case of other occupations. The business was 
brisk during fairs or bazar days etc., while it slackened during 
the rainy season. The maximum and minimuin net income of 
big establishments was found to vary between Rs. 400 and 
Rs, 1,000 per month. The same for the medium hotels and 
restaurants was placed at between Rs. 300 and Rs. 400 per month. 
Jt was found to be below Rs. 200 in case of small establishments. 
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The main items of expenditure for these establishments were 
raw materials, wages and miscellaneous items including rent. 
The average a ea ee of big hotels in the district on raw 
materials was placed at Rs. 600 per month, on wages Rs. 200 per 
month and on rniscellaneous items inclusive of rent, Rs. 125 per 
month giving a total of Rs. 925 per month. The figures of 
expenditure on the same items in respect of medium and small 
establishments were placed at Rs. 350, Rs. 150, Rs. 90 giving a 
total of Rs. 590 and Rs. 250, Rs. 120 and Rs. 60 giving a total of 
Rs. 430, respectively. 


Thus it could be said that the establishments get a good 
margin of profit. However, they were not properly managed 
and did not reach the modern. standards of decency and cleanli- 
ness. With a gradual improvement in the economic conditions 
of the district, the occupation is sure to make a headway in the 
years to come. 


Tailoring is an old occupation and a tailor is an indispensable 
unit of society. Though independent tailoring shops may not 
be found in all the villages of the district, a group of two or 
three small villages do have.a tailor. A few of the tailors add 
to their income by selling ready-made clothes while some supple- 
ment the same by taking to agriculture. However, a majority 
of them have to depend upon their main profession for their 
livelihood. Most of the tailors in the rural areas do not possess 
the skill of their urban counterparts and are content to stitch 
ordinary apparel like bodices, pyjamas, etc, They, however, 
lead a precarious life duc to their meagre earnings. On_ the 
other hand the position is different. in urban areas. With 
changing fashions and changes in modes of dress, tailors in the 
urban areas have come to acquire an important position in the 
social framework, They are generally skilled in stitching 
shirts, pants, ctc., among other garments including ladies’ wear. 
Many a time, thev have specialised in stitching clothes of men, 
women or children. 


Figures in table No, 1 show that the occupation attracts a 
good number of persons. With increasing demand for skilled 
tailoring services the income of the tailors, at least in the urban 
areas; has gone up. However, tailors have to adapt themselves 
to the changing circumstances and to learn new fashions. The 
tailoring shops were found to be situated mostly in busy and 
populated localities where they could attract good business. 


The accessories that are mainly required for the occupation 
include thread, buttons, needles, canvas cloth, marking pencils, 
etc. The cost of accessories varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 depend- 
ing upon the business on hand. Generally these accessories are 
obtained from the Jocal market. 


A sewing machine, a pair of scissors, a stool or a chair, low 
board (big pat) and a measuring tape are the important items of 
tools and equipment of a tailoring shop. A small tailoring shop 
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generally had only one sewing machine. The medium sized 
tailoring shops have more than one sewing machines besides a 
cupboard to keep stitched clothes. There are no big shops any- 
where in the district. The medium shops had one table for 
cutting cloth, one or two cupboards for keeping stitched clothes 
and cloth and a bench or a chair or a stool for customers to sit. 
Of the tools and equipment a scwing ‘machine costs between 
Rs. 300 and Rs. 700. The tailors sometimes purchased the 
machine on instalment basis or got it on hire-purchase. The 
pair of scissors and a measuring tape cost about Rs. 10. 


Generally in rural areas the tailor works single handed and 
does the job of cutting and stitching. He goes from house to 
house and collects orders and cloth, stitches the clothes accord- 
ingly and delivers the stitched clothes to the customers. How- 
ever the position in this respect is different in urban areas. In 
urban areas the customers go to the tailors’ shops, place their 
orders and collect the stitched clothes from them on a fixed date 
of delivery. In a small shop it is the tailor who carries out all 
the work himself. In medium and big establishments, however, 
the job of cutting which requires skill, as they generally cater 
to a special type of the clientele, the, proprietor himself under- 
takes this principal job and leaves the rest to other skilled and 
semi-skilled paid workers, The seryants are generally paid on 
piece rate basis and in rare cases on salary basis. During the 
brisk season, that is from October to May, the tailors in these 
establishments have to work throughout the day. The servants 
in these shops are paid cach about Rs. 75 per month, In rural 
areas the tailor hardly gets about Rs,.25 to Rs. 30 per month. 


Shirts, pants, trousers, bush-shijrts, waist-coats, blouses and 
bodice are the usual items of stitching. The stitching charges 
differ from item to item and from tailor to tailor depending 
upon the personal skill and ability of the tailor. 


The output of work of a tailor depends upon the situation of 
a shop, whether in a central place or otherwise and his personal 
ability to satisfy the customers. In _ villages, normally, the 
tailors’ output of work’ is comparatively small, going up, how. 
ever, during festivals, fairs, holidays and marriage season. The 
tailor ‘on such occasions earns anywhere between Rs. 4 and Rs. ¢ 
per day. In the urban areas his earnings range between Rs. € 
and Rs. 10 per day. Adjusting his expenditure to the gros: 
income the tailor is generally left with a net income of about 
Rs, 100 per month. Sometimes a tailor in urban areas was founc 
to add to his income by allotting a small portion of his busines: 
establishment for the sale of cloth to his customers. 


The habit of chewing pan is common in this district as in othe 
districts. Pan which was chewed in the past due to its medicina’ 
gains is chewgd today more out of fashion than anything else 
and even women and children are found to enjoy the delicacy 
of it. 
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Pan-bidi shops have now become a common sight even. in rural CHAPTER 8. 
parts of the district. In urban areas these shops are generally y,,.cctaneous 
located near hotels and restaurants, cinema houses, railway Occupations. 


stations, bus stations, bazars, etc. They are also seen at all the 
important street corners. These shops sell prepared pans, bidis, 
cigarettes, match-boxes, etc. Some of them even sell articles of 
daily use such as agarbath, soap, tooth paste and powder and 
some patent medicines like Aspro and Anacin. Shops selling 
loose betel-leaves, betel-nuts, tobacco, ic, ingredients of pan 
besides other things, are also not rare. 


Betel-leaves, betel-nuts, tobacco leaves and powder, lime, 
catechu, cloves, cardamom, copra, sweet fennel, etc., are the main 
items required for making pan. The extent of sale of these 
articles depends upon the size of the shop. The average expen- 
diture of a shop on these articles comes to Rs. 10 per day in case 
of big shops and Rs. 3 per day in case of small ones. Generally 
all these shops are managed by the owners themselves, only a 
shop or two employing a servant. 


The equipment of these shops comprises a shelf or two besides 
a few brass or stainless steel vessels.to keep different items such 
as catechu, chun “Jime), ete, a big plate to keep betel-leaves 
and a bucket to store water to be sprinkled on betel-leaves to 
keep them fresh, a pair of Scissors and a nut cracker. Many a 
time mirrors are also fixed in a shop as also a few picture frames 
as items of decoration. A few shops have radio sets. The daily 
turnover of these shops depends upon the location as well as the 
quality of the material served. Generally it ranges between 
Rs. 6 and Rs. 15 per day. This gives the shops a net income of 
between Rs. 90 and Rs. {70 per month. The business is brisk 
during festivals, fairs, etc. 


Like the tailor, the barber is an indispensable unit of society 
and occupies a safe place in spite of the gradually increasing 
mechanisation in every field of social life. In the past the posi- 
tion of a rural barber was very distinct as compared to his urban 
counterpart but today barring a few exceptions only a marginal 
distinction can be drawn between the two. In a few villages the 
barWér is still a balutedar where he moves from house to house 
or opens up his improvised shop near about the village chawdi. 
Such sights are, however, uncommon and even in villages a 
miniature saloon in a tin-shed could easily be located. 


In cities and towns although a few of the barbers move from 
house to house, a number of them either set up their shops or 
are employed in hair-cutting saloons. In the survey it was found 
that most of the establishments were both owned and managed 
by the owners themselves and it was their principal means of 
livelihood. Excepting in case of those who have taken up the 
profession anew, the occupation was a hereditary one. 


Aesthetic sense was conspicuous by its absence in the arrange- 
ment of these establishments irrespective of the fact that a few 
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were equipped with a sufficient number of tools, mirrored walls, 
chairs with fans and radio sets in few cases. 


As could be seen from table No. 1, according to the Census of 
1961 a total of 1,887 persons including one woman was engaged 
in the occupation. 


The minimum tools and equipment required to start the 
occupation consist of a pair of scissors, one or two razors and a 
pair of cropping machines. The tools and equipment of an 
itinerant barber cost between Rs. 100 and Rs. 150. In urban hair- 
cutting saloons, the equipment consists of cushioned chairs, 
mirrors, fans, etc. The tools used are also of better quality. 
The cost of tools and equipment which depends upon the size of 
an establishment varies between Rs. 300 and Rs. 500. In urban 
areas the owners try to give the shop a good appearance by 
providing it with picture frames, tube lights, radio set, etc. 


Besides the fixed capital invested in the shop and the purchase 
of tools and equipment, the working capital consists of the 
amount required for the maintenance of tools and equipment, 
for buying accessories and for paying the wages of the employees, 
if any. The capital is generally raised from ones own resources 
or is borrowed from friends and relatives. Generally these shops 
spend about Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 on rawmatcrials per month. 


The accessories of a village barber consist of a shaving soap 
and water and a razor. He barely needs cosmetics. The acces- 
sories of those in towns and cities comprise better tools such as 
cropping machines, a good mirror in a few cases and cosmetics 
such as snow, a quality soap, face powder and hair oil. The 
expenditure of the itinerant barbers does not go beyond Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 10 during a month. Many of the establishments in urban 
arcas nowadays use some. disinfectants like dettol, etc. The 
expenditure in the case of urban establishments varics between 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 50 depending upon the business and size of an 


establishment. Almost all the accessories are purchased in the 
local market. , 


Though these shops are open throughout the day they are 
more busy during morning hours. The itinerant barber starts 
his work early in the morning and works till about mid-day, 
His income varies between Rs. 30 and Rs. 60 per month. In the 
case of hair-cutting saloons in urban areas the charges are gene- 
rally fixed by the union. In these saloons, where a karagir or a 
skilled worker is employed, he is generally paid on piece rate 
basis and his earnings come to about Rs, 75 per month. Of the 
nine shops surveyed only one was found to be employing a paid 
employee. The owners of these saloons had an income of between 


Rs. 80 and Rs. 200 depending upon the size of the establishment, 
location, etc. 


In rural areas a few of the barbers were found to possess a 
smal] agricultural holding. This provided them with a small 
supplementary income, In Many cases the women folk of the 
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family were found to be working on daily wages as farm workers 
to augment their meagre income. 


The establishments coming under this category can be classi- 
fied into two distinct groups, viz., dhobis and laundry shops. 
Dhobis generally move from house to house, collect the clothes, 
wash and iron them and then deliver them back to the customers. 
In the case of laundry shops, however, the customers themselves 
go to the shops, give the clothes for washing or ironing or both 
and collect the sarme from the shops on a specified date. How- 
ever, establishments of this type are found only in towns like 
Chandrapur, Warora, Brahmapuri, Wadsa, Ballarshah, etc. The 
third kind of shops rarely witnessed in the district do not under- 
take washing of clothes but they just do the job of ironing. 
The establishments coming under the second group also under- 
take the work of dry-cleaning, dyeing and darning. 


The dhobis who collect the clothes moving from house to house 
go to the river or stream or a well and wash the clothes, iron 
them and deliver them to the customers, the whole process taking 
about six days because the boiling of clothes in water known as 
“bhatti lavane” takes place only once in a week in the case. of 
most of the establishments. Naturally almost all the members 
of a family work and hardly any outside labour is employed. 
A small portion of dhobi’s tenement is utilised for this purpose. 
The main articles required for washing clothes are soap, washing 
soda, bleaching powder, tinopal, and indigo whereas charcoal 
and fuel are required for ironing and steaming clothes. A table 
for ironing clothes and a rack for keeping them are, the only 
items of furniture. Generally an establishment maintains about 
two to three irons worked-on coal and the whole equipment of 
a dhobi costs about Rs. 200. While men undertake the work of 
collecting clothes from customers and ironing them, women help 
in washing and children do petty jobs like drying clothes. The 
dhobis are paid about Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 for 100 clothes and their 
earnings amount to Rs, 70 to Rs. 120 per month. 


Laundry shops in urban areas try to maintain a good appear- 
ance. Generally they do not wash the clothes but they employ 
dhobis for the purpose either on a monthly basis or on a contract 
basis. They do the ironing in the shops and deliver the clothes 
to the customers. Clothes are also separately allotted for ironing. 


The equipment ot these shops consists of glass cupboards, chairs, 
and tables for ironing. The expenses on tools and equipment 
vary between Rs. 500 and Rs. 800. They generally pay dhobis 
at the rate of Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 per 100 clothes and Rs. 8 for iron- 
ing. Generally ironing is done in the shops by the employees 
who are paid about Rs. 60 per month. Rent for the premises 
also constitutes an item of expenditure amounting to between 
Rs. 20 and Rs. 50 per month depending upon the size, the loca- 
tion and the turnover of the shop. 


Some of the laundries provide for special washing and urgent 
delivery for which they charge double their usual rates. 
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The total monthly turnover of the laundries varies between 
Rs, 250 and Rs. 500, their monthly income varying between 
Rs. 150 and Rs. 300. . 


The use of cycles could be traced to the early forties of this 
century and today the bicycle has become the vehicle of a 
common man. It can be seen even in the remote villages. It is 
a ready and a convenient means of transport and docs not need 
much capital or recurring expenditure. 


An increase in the use of bicycles has brought about a num- 
ber of cycle-repairing shops both in the urban and the rural 
areas of the district. Besides repairing cycles, these shops sell 
spareparts of cycles. At times they also sell cycles and do the 
business of giving cycles on hire for which they generally keep 
four to five cycles. 


The fixed capital is invested in the purchase of bicycles and 
spareparts and other. tools and equipment. The tools and 
equipment of a cycle-repairing shop consist of spanners of vari- 
ous sizes, nuts, screws, cycle pumps, articles required to remove 
puncture, etc. One or two henches. atable and a pcetromax are 
also found in almost every cycle-repairing shop. 


The cost of tools and equipment in case of all the shops 
surveyed varied between Rs. 600 and Rs. 1,000. © Generally the 
shops were managed by the owners with the aid of family mem- 
bers. However, in two of ‘the shops, three outside labourers were 
employed and they were paid Rs. 200 in aggregate by way of 
wages, Their fixed capital investment ranged to about Rs. 750 
for a small shop and Rs. 4,500 fora big shop. The fixed or 
working capital in the case of alf the shops was provided by the 
owners and was not borrowed. 


Almost all the shops were located in rented premises and their 
rental charges ranged between Rs. 10 and Rs. 50 per month. 
The shops were generally found near the bazar or the motor- 
stand. 


The net income of an average cycle shop varied between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 250 per month, These shops generally charged 
Re. 0.15 per hour for hiring a bicycle, Re. 0.15 for removing 
puncture and Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 for overhauling. During the rainy 
season when the commercial activities subside and agricultural 
activities begin the business of these shops showed a decline. 
During the rest of the year the shops were.kept thorouchly busy. 
Generally, a cycle-repairing shop also undertakes repairing of 
stoves, petromaxes, etc. 


A few shons of photo-frame makers are found in Chandrapur 
and Ballarshah towns. They are generally found. in a bitsy loca- 
lity, requiring a small accommodation and managed by the pro- 
prietor, The tools and equinment required for the occunation 
consist of a small hammer, nails, a pair of scissors, etc. Plywood 
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sheets, glass sheets, pictures, etc, comprise the raw materials. 
The raw materials are obtained from the local market. 


It requires a smal] capital investment of about Rs, 60. The 
working capital depended upon the business undertaken and 
besides, inctuded rental charges which did not go beyond Rs. 12 
per month. Their average net income was about Rs, 60 to 
Rs, 75 per month. 


The frame makers were not found to be relying upon the 
technique and methods of decor used by their counterparts in 
big cities and towns. Though the ‘prospects for the occupation 
could not be rated as very bright the changing outlook of the 
people even in a district like Chandrapur offers considerable 
scope for the development of this business. 


The occupation is of a recent origin and though not as diversi- 
fied as in urban areas has made inroads into the distant parts of 
the district. Grinding of grain by women with grinding wheels 
in their own houses at day-break was a common sight till very 
recently. This has become very rare today and in most cases 
grinding of grains is done in the flour, mills which have become 
a common teature of urban and rural life. The flour mills are 
operated on oil engines in rural areas and on electric power in 
towns, provided the latter is available. In rural areas two or 
three villages have a flour mill in common. The flour mills are 
mostly located in busy localities or near the market places. The 
machinery of a Hour mill. consists of electric motors, or oil 
engines and grinders. It costs between Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 3,500 
approximately. A flour mill needs a number of small tools for 
repairs. They include wrenches, hammers, files, jacks and so on 
and cost about Rs. 20 to Rs,.25. The repairing charges for 
sharpening the grinders, etc., per year come to between Rs. 200 
and Rs, 400. The capital required for the occupation was mostly 
raised by the proprietors from their own resources. 


Almost all the establishments are housed in rented premises, 
the rent varying between Rs, 20 and Rs. 40 per month. The 
charges for the use of power depend upon the size of the 
establishment and the turnover of business. Generally the 
establishments are managed by the owners with the aid of 
family members. In a few cases the establishment engaged a 
salaried employee who was paid about Rs. 50 per month. The 
average income of these flour mills varies between Rs. 150 and 
Rs. 250 per month. 


Their business is more or less steady throughout the year. 
However, it is brisk during holidays such as diwali, holi, etc., on 
market days and during the marriage season. 


In conclusion it may be said that though the flour mills offered 
a boon in disguise to the housewives, it necessarily deprived the 
women-folk of an essential exercise. 
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CHAPTERS, Goldsmiths are found in almost all the villages and towns. 

They prepare silver and gold ornaments. In rural areas the 

pesscenrt ei goldsmiths once served as balutedars. However, that system is 
not In vogue any more. 


GOLDS), ITHY« 

The tools of a goldsmith consist of an anvil, bellows, hammers, 
pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds and nails for ornamental work, 
drilling machine, cupboards, etc. The cost of these tools varies 
between Rs. 400 and Rs. 500. 


The old District Gazetteer of Chanda published in 1909 has the 
following to say about the condition of goldsmiths at that time. 


‘Chandrapur city contains some forty families of gold and 
silversmiths, but there is really very little to say about the 
local industry, which only receives a few cursory notices in 
Mr. Nunn’s monograph on the gold and silver ware of the 
Central Provinces. The people regard ornaments primarily in 
the light of a portable savings bank and do not care to pay for 
artistic workmanship when the ultimate destination of their 
jewels may not improbably be the melting pot. The work of 
Telugu craftsmen does however.make some pretensions to artis- 
tic merit, and in grace and». lightness. far surpasses that of the 
ordinary sonar of the. Central Provinces. Head ornaments, 
called rakhns, made with a base of gold and a top of silver and 
fitted up with lac in the centre, are popular among both Telugus 
and Marathas. It would be impossible to enumerate the count- 
less varieties of other ornaments. Most of the gold and silver- 
smiths are compelled to cke out their living by also working in 
baser metals : not to be reduced to this necessity gives a certain 
socia] distinction: the Sonar’s position as a pawn-broker, also, as 
is well-known, gives him an opportunity of making money in 
various ways which will not bear too close a scrutiny and often 
brings him into contact with the police. Sonars, Panchals and 
Kamsaliwars are the castes occupicd in the gold and silver, craft 
of this District: the last named ace a Telugu caste who ape 
Brahmanical customs and are anxious to be called Vishwa 
Brahmans. Some local ware was sent to the Delhi Exhibition’, 


Goldsmiths in rural areas can rarely prepare thin, fine and 
skilled articles as the accent is more on savings in the form of 
the yellow metal. Their business is brisk during the marriage 
season, fairs and festivals. The ornaments generally prepared 
by them consist of a necklace, bangles, ear-rings, ring, etc. 
Sunanda har, bakul har, lappha, etc., are more in vogue today. 


However, the goldsmiths have lost much of their business due 
to the Gold Control Order issued recently by the Government of 
India. Many of them have been thrown out of employment. 
The Government have extended all possible help in establishing 
them in other avenues of employment. 


Prior to the issue of the Gold Control Order, the goldsmiths 
in rural areas used to earn between Rs. 100 and Rs. 125 per month, 
depending upon the orders received from the customers which 
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in themselves depended upon his skill as well as honesty judged 
by the people. Ihe raw material required by goldsmiths includ- 
ed gold, silver and copper and these were generally locally 
obtained. 


The goldsmiths in urban areas used to get work from the 
sarafs. The goldsmiths were paid either on daily wages or on 
piece-rate basis. Their monthly earnings were placed between 
Rs, 150 and Rs. 200. Even before the issue of the Gold Control 
Order, the prohibitive cost of the yellow mecal coupled with 
the rising cost of living had reduced orders for ‘ornaments placed 
with them to a considerable extent. 


With growing health consciousness among the people as a 
result of Western education, the medical profession has grown 
in status and the carnings of medical practitioners have gone up 
considerably. This is also due to the low proportion of doctors 
to the entire population of the district which is placed at one 
doctor for 24,76] persons. The number of doctors in the district 
rose from 23 in 1950 to 27 in 1956 and to 50 in 1961. However, 
people take advantage of the medical and public health  facili- 
ties provided by the Government, ‘the, Zilla Parishad, and the 
municipalities and other social service organisations. The 
medical profession includes besides practitioners, compounders, 
nurses, midwives, etc. 


Advocates are found only at tahsil places and the district 
Jace. On an average people in this profession carn a good 
income and live comfortably. They are also found to participate 
in or lead social organizations. There are 110 legal practitioners 
in the district as per the 1961 Census. Their earnings range 
between Rs. 200 and Rs. 600 per month. Litigation due to 
recent Jand legislation keeps most of the lawyers busy especially 
those who have specialised on the civil side. The lawyers are 
assisted by clerks, petition-writers, assistants etc. 


As per the Census of 1961, the number of State Government 
employees including those now working under the Zilla Parishad 
is 5,000, The number of persons including teaching staff in 
technica] schools and colleges is 103 and that in other schools 
and colleges 4,287. The number of persons grouped under 
‘religious and allied services rendered by pandit, priest, precep- 
tor, fakir, monk’ stood at 402 of whom 264 were from rural 
areas and 138 from urban areas. 


The Census of Government employees was taken in the dis- 
trict in the year 1961. Accordingly Government employees in 
the district were 5,860 in number. The percentages of persons 
employed, in class J, I, II and IV were 0.19, 2.01, 83.62 and 
14.18, respectively. Out of the total employees in the district, the 
percentage of 52.37 is among the pay range of Rs. 75 to Rs. 100 
but the percentage of the total empluments paid to the em- 
ployees under this category, works out to 37.63 per cent which 
is higher than all the pay ranges, 
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The 1961 Census puts the number of domestic servants at 
1,4¥/ with a ratio ot one tor 827 souls. 


‘the domestic servants in the urban areas could be classitied 
into two distinct groups v2z., tull time servants who have to do 
every kind of work and those who are employed tor performing 
certain specific jobs such as washing ot clothes and cleaning OL 
utensils. ‘Lhose employed as tull ume servants are paid between 
Ks. 30 and Ks. 50 individually besides meals, ciothing and 
lodging. ‘heir wages generally depend upon the class otf tamily 
they serve, as-also upon the numoper ot people in the tamily. 
Those who are employed tor specitic jobs serve a number of 
families. They also carn about Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 per month 
depending upon the number of families that they serve. 


The occupation is not new to this district. ts origin can be 
traced to the advent of the British regime in the country when 
the bakeries were started mostly to cater to the needs of the 
Kuropean oflicers in the civil and military services. The old 
District Gazetteer of Chanda district has to say the following 
about it. “‘fwo bakeries. which purvey European bread have 
recently been opened in «the | town but are patronised solely by 
Musalmans ”. 


In Chandrapur district where rice is the staple food of the 
people, the business of bakery could not thrive much in the past. 
clowever, with the passage of time and with the changing tood 
habits ot the people coupled with the establishment ot the 
refugee camp at Chandrapur, the occupation flourished and 
many bakeries were established, There are at present 3! bakeries 
in the district. Their main products are bread, butter, cakes, 
biscuits and buns. The raw.materials mainly consist of items 
such as sugar, maida (wheat flour), hydrogenated oil, etc., which 
are very costly and controlled and hence there is little scope 
for expansion of the occupation at present. The equipment 
consists of metal sheets, moulds, iron rods, vessels and big plates, 
etc. The process of manufacturing bread is not complicated. 
Wheat flour is mixed with water and thus dough is prepared, a 
ferment is added to the dough and then the dough is kept in a 
warm place to ferment. Atter a few hours the dough appor- 
tioned in suitable sizes is kept in moulds in an oven and baked 
and thus bread is prepared. As per the 1961 Census, only 
13 persons (all males) are reported working under the head 
Production of bread, biscuits, cake and other bakery products ie 


The development of lodging and boarding business has come 
about with the changes in the socio-economic structure which 
have taken place in recent times. The main tactors responsible 
are the break-up of the joint family system, the changing food 
habits and the gradually expanding scope of trade and industry 
which has made it necessary for people to move about from 
place to place. The business is lucrative at the educational 
centres, pilgrim centres, tourist centres, places of commercial 
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importance and district places. Many a time lodging and board- 
ing Nouses nave separate establishments but they are generally 
Situaced closevy. ‘Lhe lodging and boarding houses are gene- 
rally situated n¢arapout prominent places such as bus-stands, 
railway stations, markets, etc. Almos: all! the lodging and 
boarding houses sucveyed are fun on proprietary basis ana are 
not hereditary in character. 


Boarding houses provide food to the customers while lodging 
houses provide the customers with a place to stay at. Both tnese 
services are combined in the case ot most of the establishments. 


The accessorics of a boarding house consist of food-grains, 
condiments and spices, groundnut ol, vegetable oil and vege- 
tables. In the establisnments where non-vegetarian food is 
served, mutton, fish and eggs are the accessories or raw mater.als. 
‘Lhe consumption ot raw materials by every establishment 
depends upon the clientele that it is able to procure. In _ the 
case ot lodging houses, many a time they serve the customers 
with hot water tor bath and tea and such other beverages even 
though they may not provide boarding facilities. In tneir case 
the accessories include sugar, milk-and other beverages. 


The equipment of a boarding house comprises small dining 
tables, some chairs and _ benches, dishes, boards and pots ot 
different sizes, utensils for cooking, serving and storing, etc. The 
equipment ot a lodging house consists of a few cots—iron or 
woouen, few mattresses, pillows, bed-sheets, etc. Due to the 
small clientele that they get they find it very difficult to provide 
other amenitics such as radio sets, telephone, etc. Most of the 
lodging and boarding establishments in the district are either 
medium or sinall and their investment ranges between Rs. 800 
to Rs. 1,000. 


Besides the occupations described above there are many more 
which provide eraployment to a considerable number of people. 
However, they are too small to be dealt with separately. They 
comprise fruit vendors, vegetable vendors, astrologers, newspaper 
sellers, grain parchers, makers of mattresses and pillows, etc. 


Fruit and vegetable vendors generally do their business in the 
mandai, the local market place. Fruit vendors are many a time 
found near the Government and other hospitals in towns. They 
bring fruits and vegetables from the nearby villages and 
scll them in the market. A few of them with big business also 
import some fruits from other places. The earnings of these 
vendors vary from Rs. 50 to Rs.°80 per month. Some of them 
supplement their earnings by working in farms and in the 
households. 


Newspaper agents generally sell all sorts of magazines and 
other periodical publications besides newspapers. The dis- 
tribution of newspapers is done by boys appointed for the  pur- 
pose who are given a small commission. The earnings of these 
boys range between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20 per month. 
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CHAPTER 8. Making of pohas and phutanas are the main activities coming 
Faneaen under this head. The district being predominantly a rice pro- 
toeapetiona. ducing one, the preparation of pohas is one of the occupations 
Pounpine ann that provide opportunities for good earnings. The upward trend 
Pagcuinc or in the prices of pohas due to increased demand and other con- 
GRAINS. —_ trol measures has given an impetus to the occupation. 


The old Chanda District Gazetteer (1909) has the following to 
say about the occupation : — 


“A special industry of a rather peculiar type, which is con- 
fined to the western portion of the district, principally in the 
zamindaris and the adjoining tracts that contain plenty of 
forest, is the manufacture of pohe, a special preparation of 
rice. Mr. Hemingway gives the following account of this 
industry. The grain is prepared by tenants immediately the 
new grain is available ; the unhusked rice is boiled directly after 
threshing, and is then pounded with the ordinary musal ; in 
the pounding it becomes husked and flattened out; it is then 
roughly cleaned and is ready for consumption, It is prepared 
and exported in large quantities from the zamindaris and the 
Wairagarh pargana to both Nagpur and Hinganghat, and it is 
a most marketable commodity; it may be eaten raw, or with 
sugar or salt according to taste and means: and it js a favourite 
food for tenants to catry about with them on long journeys, 
since it needs no further preparation. It is a bulky grain to 
export ; but the dhan cannot be taken to the bazar and prepar- 
ed there, since a large amount of fuel is needed for its prepara- 
tion: and it can be made only when the grain is perfectly fresh. 
For these reasons it is prepared only in the tracts where fuel is 
cheapest, and only during the months of November and 
December. ” 


CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS 


THE PRESENT CHAPTER GIVES A NARRATIVE OF THE TRENDS in CHAPTER9, 


ECONOMIC: LIFE OF THE DISTRICT as revealed in the Standard of 
living of the people, and the other aspects of the economy, vz., 
agriculture, industries, trade and commerce, prices and wage 
earnings. As such the chapter is divided into two sections. The 
first section deals with Standard of Living, while the second sec- 
tion gives an analysis of the trends in the agriculture, indus- 
trics, trade and commerce, communications, prices and wages. 


Secrion I—StanpaRD oF LrviInc 


It is necessary to distinguish standard of livang from standard 
of life. If the former relates to the actual material conditions 
of prosperity, the latter reflects an ideal state of that -prosperity. 
The aims of the individual or communal effoxts are directed 
towards reducing the gap between the two, in short to realise the 
ideal. This would mean that neither the concept of standard uf 
living nor the one of standard of life could be treated as a 
permanent state. Both change with the passage of time and 
the scientific and technological advance which add to the mate- 
rial prosper'ty of the people. 


‘The real fact of the material standard of the people of a parti- 
cular region or a_ district would be its. economic prosperity as 
reflected in the changing monetaty incomes taken in relation to 
the price level and a variety of other factors. The computation 
of the income of so small a unit as a district offers innumerable 
difficulties the main being ‘the availability of comparable, 
adequate and correct data. This nullifies all the attempts of 
computation of district income on the same basis as the compu- 
tation of national or provincial income: Hence the study of 
standard of living has to be carried out in a restricted sense 
though the importance of sucha study cannot be minimized. 


The standard of living enjoyed by the masses is a measure of 
the economic prosperity of the community. It depends upon a 
multiplicity of factors, such as ample natural resources, proper 
exploitation of factors of production, optimum level of population 
and the state of education of the masses. Optimum utilisation 
of the existing resources in relation to the total population is 
essential to raise the level of material comfort of the people. 
The standard of living of the people is best reflected in the size 
and pattern of income and expenditure of individual families. 


The Chanda District Gazetteer published in 1909 gives a very 
vivid account of the material conditions of the people at the 
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beginning of the twentieth century which is given below: — 


“Taking first the Jand-owning and land-holding classes, 
these were classified at settlement into five 
classes according to the prescriptions of the 
Settlement Code, and the results are shown 
in the following table in the form of a percentage on the 
whole. body : — 


Material condition of 
the people. 


Percentage 
Class 
Malguzar Tenants 
(1) (2) La (3) 
A. Prosperous .. is i an ae Se 53-6 73 
B. Substantial .. a oes ie or aa 18-1 25°1 
C. In average circumstances es dé ae 20:7 49-3 
D. Deeply indebted .. Be a ss a 76 17-7 
E. Indigent a ae bi beg rh oe =4 0-6 
Total ais 100-00 100-00 


“The boundaries between each class are necessarily elastic, 
but the classification is sufficiently accurate for practical pur- 
poses, and the broad conclusion that all save 7.6 per cent. of 
the malguzari body and all save 18.3 of the tenant body are 
comfortably off, or fairly)so, may be accepted. The very low 
percentage of indigent tenants is, however, deceptive, and is 
merely due to the fact that the recent bad years have practi- 
cally wiped out the E, Class tenant by forcing him to migrate 
or to abandon his holding. Below the tenant class and con- 
stantly interchanging with its lower ranks comes the body of 

- field labourers, a class which the depletion of population has 
raised of recent years to comparative affluence. Ordinary 
unskilled labourers are similarly in great demand, and are 
commanding wages such as would not have entered into their 
most sanguine dreams little more than ten years ago.. Finally, 
the bulk of the remaining population is composed of artizans 
and ‘base mechanicals’ practising hereditary crafts, These 
have, as will be seen in the section on Manufactures, in many 
departments gone to the wall before outside competition, and 
although numerous exceptions are to be made in favour both 
of particular occupations and of especially skilled individuals, 
this class is at present the most to be commiserated in regard 
to their material condition. They have, many of them, had to 
watch the dwindling of their earnings and to learn that hardest 
of all lessons, how to reduce their former standard of living. ” 
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“The surroundings of the people, to western ideas bare, 
comfortless and even squalid, are pleasant enough for a race 
that neither knows nor desires anything better: indeed, with 
all is said, the average village homestead will bear comparison 
with the Scotch crofter’s hut of little more than a century ago. 
the front doors of which were regularly flanked by a noble 
dung-heap. If the Indian cultivator’s door were similarly 
adorned it would be a hopeful sign; at present he wastes and 
misuses manure horribly. In the interior of the District, two 
distinct standards of comfort may be observed, that of the 
aboriginal tribes and that of the Maratha or Telugu ; the 
difference extending to habitation, food, clothing and luxuries.” 


“The Gond wants but little beyond what the jungle and the 
bari around his house will provide; salt, liquor, some grain 
and tobacco, a minimum of clothing, iron for his axe and a 
few other simple tools, gaudy beads for himself and his wife: 
give him these, and the run of the jungle, and he will ask for 
nothing more. He loves, in fact, ‘to live in the sun, seeking the 
food he eats, and pleased. with what he gets.’ Incidentally it 
may be remarked that this ‘simplicity is by no means incom- 
patible with good living, To say nothing of forest berries and 
‘roots of relish sweet,’ it is to be feared that many a fat buck 
finds its way into the family pot, and, even without this 
surreptitious addition, fowls, mice, and ‘such small deer’ lend 
variety to a menu which no. scruples of caste circumscribe. 
The Maria Gond’s house, too, in the remoter parts of the 
Zamindaris, is occasionally a very substantial erection: the 
walls are formed of barked. logs laid horizontally and kept in 
position by upright posts: the interstices are daubed with 
mud, and thatch of jungle) grass’ covers all in. Withal, the 
whole costs the builder little beyond the labour of construction. 
The normal Gond dwelling is, however, built of strong wattle, 
supported by thick posts at the four corners, the inner surface 
of the walls plastered with clay. The roof is thatched and the 
whole surrounded by a strong wattle fence within which he 
has sometimes cattle-sheds and shelter for goats, hens and 
other domestic animals. The ordinary transactions of life are 
carried out by barter, because money is scarce: this scarcity, 
does not by any means imply poverty.” 


“Among Marathas and Telugus the standard of living is 
higher, and the family budget contains more items. Houses 
cost more: an ordinary tenant will spend Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 or 
more on his house; a malguzar Rs. 150 to Rs. 300, or, if the 
house be of brick and tiled even up to Rs. 600 or Rs. 700. 
Poor men live in houses of wattle and daub thatched with 
grass or bamboo matting. Tiles and even corrugated iron are 
coming more generally into use, and are as elsewhere, a sign 
of wealth and progress. On food, a Brahman Malguzar would 
erdinarily spend from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 a month for a normal 
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CHAPTERS. family of two or three adults and as many children. A consi- 
derable item in a malguzar’s monthly bill is the entertaining 


Economic 2 
Trends. of travellers and native officials on tour, such as police and 

STANDARD OF revenue officers; a Kunbi malguzar would in this way spend 
Livine. from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25, but a Brahman malguzar is required to 


dispense hospitality on a more liberal scale. Expenditure on 
clothing has increased considerably of late years, and a sub- 
stantial malguzar will Spend up to Rs, 50 a year in providing 
raiment for his family. Even a coolie can nowadays launch 
out into a number of luxuries. A coolie family consisting of 
a husband regularly earning five annas a day, his wife earning 
3 annas a day, and two children wil probably spend his wages 
in some such fashion as follows:- 


On food, roughly Rs. 8 a month at the rate of two pailis 
of juari and half a paili of rice per diem; on spices and 
condiments including salt some Re. 1=4 per mensem ; on oil 
for culinary purposes 5 or 6 annas; on kerosene oil, about 
8 annas, at the rate of a pice a day and at least Rs. 3 or Rs. 4 
a month on country liquor and tobacco. Clothes have to be 
bought once or twice-a.year at-an expenditure of perhaps 
Rs, 20, With a little care this'income is ample, but as a 
rule that care is not forthcoming, and in any case as a 
matter of principle the coolie is sure to be in debt to the 
extent of a few rupees. The personal ornaments of his wife 
would ordinarily be worth some Rs. 10 or Rs. 15. The great 
pitfalls in the way of the unthrifty are drink and the love of 
ostentation ; the former is the curse of the aboriginals and 
lower castes, while the latter appeals to all classes alike all 
over India, taking, as is well known. its most acute form in 
the expenditure on marriages on which the income of one 
or two years is often squandered in a lump. There seems 
much in the view that attributes this lavish expenditure on 
vain show to the low standard of material comfort: the 
people really know very few other ways of spending their 
money. Hosts of dependants, love of litigation, sub-division 
of inheritances are contributory causes to unthrift: all of 
these are well known, none are peculiar to the District and 
they need not therefore he emphasised. It is of more 
interest to consider what effect western civilisation has had 
or is having on raising the standard of comfort. So far this 
influence has gone for little, outside the towns of Warora 
and Chanda, and even in those towns it has done little more 
than add a thin veneer to the old mode of living. The use 
of kerosene oil and matches is universal, but the small 
chimneyless bazar-made lamp of tin or earthenware still 
practically holds the field: the triumph of foreign cloth and 
iron has simply been gained by supplanting the local _ pro- 
ducts, and need not here be taken into consideration except 
in so far as to admit that the people are nowadays better 
and more cheaply clad than formerly. In the towns, some 
of the higher native officials have chairs, tables and lamps 
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and a few other minor pieces of furniture after the European CHAPTER 
fashion, but the ordinary well-todo native non-official has  geonomic 
not followed this lead: indeed, such innovations are still Trends. 
regarded with some suspicion, and those who introduce Sranparpc 
them are apt to incur the invidious sobriquet of ‘reformers’ = LIVING 
and find themselves in a fair way to achieve social ostracism. 
Some time ago, a soda water factory which guaranteed 
Brahmanical soda water was opened in Chanda but the 
concern became bankrupt. Despite this, the use of ordinary 
soda-water is becoming more and more prevalent. Two 
bakeries which purvey European bread have recently been 
opened in the town but are patronised solely by Musalmans. 
Refined sugar is gradually superseding gur, and for the first 


time in 1905-06 outstripped the latter in the Chanda octroi 
returns, 


A few Swadeshi enthusiasts have, during the last few 
years, been preaching a crusade against refined sugar, the 
story that it is cleansed with bullock’s blood being widely 
spread ; its sale has thus been considerably reduced but it is 
slowly recovering. On. the whole the old order shows but 
little disposition to yield place to the new.” 


The following extract taken from the Census Report of Central 
Provinces and Berar for the year 1931 throws some light on the 
standard of living enjoyed by the people in the region of which 
Chanda district formed a part:- 


“As only such working ‘class families, of which the total 
income does not exceed Rs. 50 a month, have been considered, 
the majority belongs to the poorer classes, and on an average 
nearly 65 per cent of the income is spent on food. The per- 
centage of expenditure on food does not decrease with the rise 
of incomes, as one would expect from Engel’s Law. This is 
due to there being a higher number of persons per family in 
the higher income classes and also due to many workers in the. 
higher income class having their own houses and thus not 
having to spend a portion of their income on rent. The 
operation of Engel’s Law will, however, be clearlv discernible 
if we make allowance for these two factors; and it would be 
more or less apparent that an increase in income is attended 
with a tendency to decrease the percentage expenditure on 
food and increase that on others. Percentage expenditure on 
rent and clothing does not show the expected increase accord- 
ing to Engel’s Law. This is due to the fact that the standard 
of ‘housing and~clothing observed amongst Indian labour does 
not vary so much with income, as with social standing, and 
local and communal custom. Moreover, the families in the 
higher income classes prefer -building’ their own houses and 
save ‘the rent if they have the means to do so. As for clothing, 
the minimum requirements in Indian climate, specially in the 
plains, are limited, and clothes of better quality are considered 
luxury to be indulged in only on festive occasions. 
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Expenditure on household requisities is) very low, both 
absolutely and in proportion to the total expenditure. This 
really means that the bare necessaries of life are cut down to 
the lowest possible minimum, and indicates a low standard of 
living. Furniture is practically unknown, and bedding and 
utensils are of the cheaper kind. Mosquito curtains are hardly 
ever used, and malarial fever is most common amongst these 
workers. Improvised bedding and a limited number of cheap 
utensils do not promote cleanliness, and the former is not 
adequate to ward off occasional dampness and exposure to 
changes of climate. Such conditions lower the vitality and 
decrease the power of resistance to disease. 


Miscellaneous expenditure includes expenditure on luxuries, 
conventional necessaries and social amenities, and is the real 
indication of affluence of the working class families under 
consideration, It follows Engel’s Law closely. It is to be 
noted, however, that the standard of living in the higher 
income classes is not proportionately higher as their families 
are comparatively bigger. 


The analysis of all the budgets. gives the following per- 
centage expenditure on the main groups of commodities. A 
comparison is also made with corresponding percentages in 
the Bombay City: — 


Central Bombay 
Provinces | (1921-22) 


a rg a 


Per cent Per cent 


Food “i a ome = 6415 56-08 
Fuel and lighting ., ae fe 4:29 7-04 
Rent ay 2 Pas SS; 2:73 7:07 
Clothing... i 2 Sv 9-03 9-06 
Household requisites se a 2:16 

Miscellaneous x Ae oa 17:64 18-05 


The size of the families averaged is not the same, and the 
greater percentage of expenditure on food in the higher 
income classes is mainly due to their families consisting of a 
large number of persons. As the size selected is of the stand- 
ard family of one man, one woman and two children, which 

—happens to be the mode, the results have been tabulated for 
the two important centres for a comparative study of the 
standard of living.” 


During the interval of time after the publication of the old 


Gazetteer, the material conditions of living of the people in 
Chandrapur district have undergone remarkable changes. The 
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squalid conditions of life have given way to better living. The CHAPTER9. 
material resources of life have brought about an improvement p ooomic 
in the standard of comforts, Increase in agricultural and indus- Trends. 
trial production has resulted in an increase in the number of sranparp oF 
goods necessary for a better life. Though the increase in produc- = Liwine. 
tion and total income has been shared by the increasing popula- 

tion, the per capita income and the per capita consumption 

have increased considerably. 


A considerable section of Adivasi population who used to 
subsist on a little bit of rice and -roots, fruits and leaves of trees 
in the past has taken to consumption of cereals and pulses. The 
scientific management and exploitation of forest resources on the 
part of the State Government have created employment oppor- 
tunity for them. The incréase in income affords them a better 
pattern of consumption than before. 


In the urban sector, a number of luxury articles, such as radio 
sets, wrist-watches, almirahs and fashionable clothes, which 
were very rare, have become more common. The total consump- 
tion has not only increased in quantity but has also been diversi- 
fied. Besides the increase.in) income. and production, _ social 
amenities have increased immensely. These amenities have 
produced a definite impact on the standard of living of the 
people. 


The vast increase in the educational facilities has opened the 
way to the reorientation of the entire social fabric. The spirit 
of modern education has generated an attitude to question the 
validity of old ways of life; and exposed the insipidness’ of 
conservative beliefs. The broad outlook under the influence of 
a democratic pattern of society has changed the ideas of stand- 
ard of living of the people. 


The analysis of standard of living given below, describes six 
factors, viz., (1) income, (2) pattern of consumption, (3) cost of 
living, (4) state of education, (5) social amenities, and (6) housing 
conditions. The household is taken to be an unit of sampling. 
The findings are based on a sample survey and on the informa- 
tion about family budgets. Taking the average annual income 
as the basis of classification, the households are divided into 
three groups ;— 

Group I: Families with an annual income of Rs. 4.200 
and above. 


Group II: Families with an annual income ranging 
between Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 4,200. 


Group TIT: Families with an annual income of Rs. 1.800 
and below. 


This income group consists of well-to-do or big landlords, Group I. 
businessmen and industrialists as well as prominent contractors 
from the rural and urbarr areas. A glance at their residence 
with specious drawing rooms well furnished with sofa sets, 
A-179—34-A, 
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CHAPTER 9. decorative flower-pots and mirrors, window curtains, variety of 
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frames, ceiling fans, exhibits their richness and a high level of 
living to the visitor. The annual income of each family in this 
group amounted to Rs. 4,200 or above. Eighteen families from 
this group were surveyed. The details of their family budgets 
are enumerated below. 


The survey revealed that there were 40 earning members in the 
18 families. The number of families with more than one earn- 
ing member stood at 9. An _ average family was composed of 
6 adults and 4 minors making eight units on the whole. Excep- 
tions to this are not hard to find. For example, one family at 
Nagbhir was found to have 49 members consisting of 27 adults 
and 22 children. 


Out ot (8 families from this group about 14 ic. 77 per cent 
owned ho. ‘es valued at about Rs. 29,407 on the average. 
Besides this, 7 families i.e. about 38 per cent had landed _ pro- 
perty valued at Rs. 45,785 on an average and 5 ie. 27 per cent had 
it in some other form. Eight families derived income from 
owned houses to the tune of -Rsi-59,400 in the aggregate, giving: 
an average of Rs, 7,425 per family. The average occupational 
income of all the families thus amounted to Rs. 11,225. 


The average total monthly expenditure of a family in this 
group was Rs. 344 of which an amount of Rs. 79 was spent on 
cereals and pulses. The people in the urban areas spent:-more on 
education and entertainment as compared to their rural counter: 
parts. The average monthly expenditure on oils, chee etc. was 
Rs. 25 and that on vegetables, mutton, eggs etc. Rs. 23. They 
spent about Rs. 14 for lighting, Rs. 65 for domestic services, 
Rs, 30 on milk and Rs. 40 on rent and municipal taxes. In the 
case of entertainment, peoplé in urban areas had more _prefer- 
ence for film shows and dramas unlike the people in rural areas 
who preferred circus shows and Jokanatya and village fairs. In 
regard to rent, the families in the rural areas paid less by way 
of rent as most of the families were having their own houses. 
Only 3 families in the urban sector paid rent of Rs. 40 per month. 


Classified by “owned” and “rented” categories, 90 per cent of 
the dwellings in the district are owned and 10 per cent are rent- 
ed. The proportion of owned is higher (92 per cent) in the rural 
areas but lower (60 per cent) in the urban areas. Even this low 
‘proportion of 60 per cent for the urban areas in the district is 
much higher than the average of 30 per cent for urban areas of 
Maharashtra. 


Out of the various materials used for walls, mud appears to he 
predominant in the district with a proportion of about 52 per 
cent of dwellings. Grass, leaves, reeds or bamboos are used next 
to mud for walls with a proportion of 37 per cent. Mud walls 
are predominant in Brahmapuri, Warora and Chanda_talukas 
while grass, leaves, reeds, etc.. are commonly used in Gadhchi- 
roli, Rajura and Sironcha talukas. 

A-179-—34-B. 
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Burnt bricks are also used in the urban areas of Chanda, 
Warora and Rajura talukas, though the majority of houses in 
these talukas have walls either of mud or grass, leaves, etc. Mud 
walls are more in rural than in urban areas. Their proportion 
in rural areas is 52.9 per cent against 43.4 per cenit in urban areas. 
Walls. of burnt bricks are more in urban areas with a proportion 
of 37.6 per cent against only 4.8 per cent in rural areas. 


Out of the materials of roof, tiles and grass, leaves, reeds, 
thatch, etc., are predominant in the district with proportions of 
50.0 per cent and 45.7 per cent of the total number of dwellings. 
Tiles are used more (80.2 per cent) in urban than in rural (47.5 
per cent) areas. Grass, leaves, reeds, thatch, etc. are used more 
in rural (48.8 per cent) than in urban areas (8.6 per cent). Tiles 
are more common in Warora and Chanda. talukas. Roofs of 
grass, leaves, reeds, thatch, etc. are more common in Brahmapuri, 
‘Gadhchiroli, Rajura and Sironcha talukas. Gadhchiroli and 
Sironcha talukas have large population of Scheduled Tribes. For 
that reason and also perhaps because of the nearness and 
abundance of forests, the houses,in those talukas have mostly 
walls and roof made of grass, leaves, thatch, etc. 


Classified by the number of rooms occupied, 48.8 per cent of 
households are occupying one-room dwellings and 33.7 per cent 
are occupying two-room dwellings. The households occupying 
more rooms are more in the urban than in rural areas. Average 
number of persons per room is 2.76 for total, 2.80 for rural and 
2.32 for urban areas. 


All the families belonging to this group were found to be well 
dressed. The pcople living,in urban, area spent. more on_ this 
item than the rural people. Almost all families disclosed posses- 
sion of costly garments like paithani, shalu and jari turban. 
Their average annual expenditure on this item was Rs. 627. 


The families in this group appeared to be generous in their 
expenditure on religious and charitable functions and cere- 
monies. _ Generally a family spent Rs. 190 ner annum on this 
item. It was also observed that a family in rural areas spent 
more for this purpose as it celebrated many religious and chari- 
table functions. The medical expenses in case of a family in 
urban areas amounted to Rs. 279 annually as against ruralites 
whose expenditure on this item was meagre. 


The families in this group spent about Rs. 250 per year upon 
travelling and miscellaneous items. Almost all families possess- 
ed gold ornaments. Ornaments of common use such as_ rings, 
necklaces, baneles and nose-rings, both of gold. and silver were 
found in all the rural as we'l as urban families. Besides they 
possessed luxury articles like radio sets. fans, etc. Four families 
out of the 18 surveyed were found to have motorcycles and one 
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owned a motor-car. Almost all the families had a bicycle. All 
the families possessed furniture which usually consisted of a couple 
of chairs, a table, a cot, cupboards, shelves ete. Their bedding 
consisted of chaddars, carpets, mattresses, bed-sheets and _pillows. 
The families in rural areas were found in possession of necessary 
agricultural tools and implements. Many of them owned bullock- 
carts for the purpose of transportation of goods from field to 
house and from house to some nearby markets. As said above, 
literacy percentage was highest in this group. Almost all the 
people in this group were found literate. The young generation 
of this group was availing itself of the modern educational facili- 


‘ties which had been introduced in the district. The importance 


of the technical as well as other types of education was well 
appreciated by this class. 


Families in this group were left with surplus of carnings after 
meeting their total expenses. In a few cases it was invested in 
life insurance policies and National Savings Certificates. Though 
this group was made up of well-to-do families, only 5 families 
disclosed their savings which amounted to Rs. 3,540 per annum 
on an average. Eight families. were-found to channelise their 
savings to the tune of Rs. 15,175 in shares and paper money. Only 
2 families out of 18 surveyed were found indebted to the extent 
of Rs, 27,000 paying interest at the rate 7.50 per cent per annum. 


This income group was composed of small farmers, petty mer- 
chants, secondary school teachers, Government _ servants, 
mechanics, and small businessmen such as grocers, retail shop- 
keepers, etc. The residential accommodation of the families in 
this group was generally smal] as compared to the one enjoyed 
by the family in the first group and ¢onsisted of a drawing room, 
kitchen-room or study-room.| Many of the families possessed a 
radio, ceiling fans and furniture and cupboards. 


The annual income of each family in this group varied between 
Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 4,200. A survey of 50 families from this group 
gave the following result. 


This income group was composed of families following a variety 
of small occupations. There were 78 earning members in 50 
families. An average family was composed of 4 adults and 
4 minors making six units on the whole. 


Out of 50 families from this group about 22 ie., 44 per cent 
had their own houses valued at about Rs. 9,668 on an average. 
7 families ie., about 14: per cent had landed property valued at 
Rs, 6,443 per family and 4 Le., 8 per cent had it in some other 
form. Eleven families had an average income of Rs. 2,373 per 
year from land and six families Rs. 2,621 from, house, The 
annual occupational income of a family amounted to Rs. 3,006. 
Many families formerly received substantial income from agri- 
culture which has dwindled because of agrarian reforms and 
tenancy legislation undertaken by the State. As many as 14 
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families trom this group were indebted each to the tune of CHAPTERS. 


Rs. 1,003. Out of tnese tamilies eight had taken loan for produc 
tive purpose whereas 6 families were indebted to get over their 
family aifficulties. Of the tamilies surveyed only 13 disclosed 
their savings in cash to the tune of Rs, 752 on an average and 
15 families disclosed their savings in the form of insurance and 
bank deposits amounting to Rs. 3,131 on an average. 


The average total monthly expenditure of a family in this 
group was ks. 190 of which Rs, 50 was spent on cereals and 
pulses. The people in this group staying in the urban areas spent 
ks. 32 on education, Whereas their monthly expenditure on 
entertainment was about Rs. 10, the same was less in the rural 
area. The expenditure of the urban people on account of enter- 
tainment was mainly on drama, movies and other such varieties 
of programmes. The average monthly expenditure on oils, ghee 
etc., was Rs. 16.00 and that on the vegetables, mutton, eggs etc., 
‘Rs. 13.00. They spent about Rs. 7 on lighting, Rs, 26.00 on 
domestic services, Ks; 16.00 on milk and Rs. 20 on rent and 
municipal taxes. Expenses on these items in the rural areas were 
comparatively less, Of the SQ families surveyed 27 families 
stayed in rented premises. 


The families belonging to this group were generally well 
dressed though not in as refined clothes as the families in group 
one. The urbanites spent more on this item than ruralites, 
About .32 families disclosed their possession of traditional gar- 
ments such as shalu, jari turban and other costly apparel. A 
family spent about Rs. 322 on clothing. 


The families in this group spent substantially on religious and 
charitable functions and ceremonies. Almost 75 per cent of these 
families spent about Rs. 100-perj annum for this purpose. A few 
families spent as much as Rs. 700 per annum on this account, 
The expenditure on medicine and health accounted for Rs. 209 
annually. Their miscellaneous and travelling expenses per family 
came to Rs..144 per year. However most of the expenditure was 
incurred towards attending social functions among relatives and 
friends as well as fairs and religious functions at distant places. 


With regard to the family possessions and equipment the tradi- 
tional ornaments such as rings, nose-rings, vayratic, tode, puta- 
lyachi mal, garasoli, etc., were found common in many of the 
rural families. Very few urban families had furniture and fixtures 
except cots, tables and chairs. Many of the rural families posses- 
sed jhopala ic., swing made of wood depending upon availability 
of space. Only 17 families out of 50 surveyed had bicycles for 
their daily use. Many of the families in rural areas owned 
buffaloes, cows and goats. The families especially in rural areas 
possessed agricultural tools and equipment such as cart, plough, 
spade, sickle etc., and rest of the tools of daily use. Their house- 
hold equipment including bedding was just enough to fulfil their 
requirements. The bedding consisted of chaddars and rough 
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carpets. Very few families in urban areas had mattresses, bed- 
sheets and pillows. The literacy percentage was as good as the 
one in group I especially in urpan areas. The percentage of 
secondary education as also college education was higher in.urban 
areas tnan in rural areas. 


As regards savings and investment habits of this group, 
16 tamilies disclosed their savings at Rs. 751 on an average. 
14 families were tound indebted to the tune of Rs. 1,003 on an 
average. 5 families had borrowed loans for productive purpose 
such as land improvement, bunding etc. Rest of the families had 
taken loans for domestic and other purposes such as marriages 
religious functions etc. 


This income group consisted of landless labourers, workers, 
etty artisans and cowherds whose annual income was below 
Ks. 1,800. ‘lhe families in this group generally resided in a single 
room tenement which served as a kitchen, study room, store- 
room, bedroom etc. The people living in the urban areas stayed 
in very .congested localities whereas the people in rural areas 
resided in small hutments madevof hay, bamboo and sometimes 
wood. Generally these houses were crowded in the locality. 
The small earthen pots and articles of their domestic use spoke 
eloquently of their poverty. 


In the 97 families surveyed from this group there were 143 earn- 
ing members, The family from this group was composed of 
4 adults and 3 minors thus making 5 and a half units on the 
whole per family. 


From this group 55 families out of 97 ie., 56.7 per cent posses- 
sed houses valued at Rs. 1,554 om an average. Their annual 
income amounted to about) Rs. 1,400 and was supplemented by 
income from land in case of 10 families to the tune of Rs. 1,524 
per annum on an average. Their occupational income amounted 
to Rs. 1,272.. There was considerable indebtedness among the 
families in this group. 38 families from this group i.e., 39.17 per 
cent were found indebted to the tune of Rs. 36,431 in the aggre- 
gate and Rs. 960 on an average. Only 10 families disclosed their 
savings which were Rs. 10,570 in aggregate. 


The average total monthly expenditure of a family in this 
group was Rs. 123 of which, Rs. 53 were spent on cereals, Rs, 10 
on oils and Rs, 11 on vegetables, ic., nearly 74 rupees or 49 per 
cent of their total income was spent on foodgrains only. The 
people in this group staying in urban areas spent nearly Rs, 10 
per month for education whereas the people in rural areas spent 
less on the same. The expenditure on entertainment for a family 
in urban areas averaged Rs. 5. The families in this group and 
especially in rural areas generally possessed cattle such as cows, 
goats and buffaloes for milk and also bullocks for cultivation. 
The total number of such families was 50. They naturally spent 
less on milk and ghee as compared to other families in this group. 
The expenses on lighting and education accounted for Rs. 5 and 
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Rs, 12, respectively per family. With regard to rent 66 families GuapreR9 


Le. 68 per cent in the rural areas were residing in their own 
premises, whereas 31 families ic, 32 per cent of the total families 
staying in urban areas on an average paid Rs, !4 monthly on rent 
and municipal taxes. 


The clothes and wearing apparel of the families in this group 
was poor as compared to those in Groups I and Ii. Their annual 
expenses on this item came to Rs, 220 on an average. The 
clothes which they usually put on were of inferior quality. On 
socio-religious Cccasions the amily spent about Rs. 41 per annum. 
But instances ot tamilies spending much more on this item were 
not rare. Generally the expenditure on tnis account was consi- 
derably more in rural areas than in the urban ones. Religious 
expenditure was one of the many reasons for the indebtedness of 
many rural families, The families living in the urban areas spent 
about Rs, 103 per annum towards medical expenses. ‘tthe expen- 
diture ‘on this 1tem was much less in the rural areas. The families 
in this group spent much less on travelling and miscellaneous 
items, their average annual expenditure on this item amounting 
to Rs. 62 only. 


The equipment required for daily use in a family from this 
group Was meagre and of a poor quality. It mostly consisted of 
a drum to store water, earthen pots, some vessels and in some 
cases pots made of brass viz., thali, tambya, vat etc. Very few 
families possessed milch animals such as goats, cows, butfaloes 
etc. A pair of bullocks was beyond their reach. They had very 
little other equipments. Their bedding was simple and prepared 
from coarse cloth. Literacy percentage was very small, though 
recently a marked improvement has been seen due to the exten- 
sion of educational concessions and facilities by the Government. 


The following comparative account of the three income groups 
discussed above reveals the general characteristics of the families 
from the selected centres in urban as well as rural areas of the 
district. The first income group spent about 36 per cent of their 
total income on food items whereas the second and third income 
groups spent 42 and 60 per cent respectively on the same account. 
‘This shows that as income falls the percentage expenditure on 
articles of food shows an increase. The first and second income 
groups spent about the same amount on milk whereas the 
expenditure on this item was negligible in the case of the third 
group. 


In regard to housing a marked difference could be noted. 
Families in the first group stayed in spacious bungalows in better 
localities of the towns and in spacious vadas of the rural areas. 
Most of these were well ventilated bungalows or blocks of 3 or 
more rooms decorated with luxurious articles and costly furni- 
ture. The case of the third income group offers a contrast living 
as they do in densely populated or congested areas of the town 
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and on the outskirts of villages in small huts, that were generally 
ill ventilated with roofs at iow heights from the ground. 


The same contrast is visible in regard to clothes and articles of 
dress. The first and second income groups spent considerably 
on this item which the families in the third group could not 
afford. 


On recreation and entertainment the first and second income 
groups spent Rs. 13 and Rs. 9 per month, respectively, whereas 
the third income group spent only Rs. 5 on tnis item, So alsc 
is the case with expenditure on medical account, education, sacial 
and religious and miscellaneous items. The conditions are how 
ever, gradually changing with the change that is taking place in 
the economy of the district and with more and better opportuni- 
ties the dijflerence between the groups would not remain so 
marked in times to come. 


A large part of the district is covered with thick forests where 
the proportion of Adivasi population is quite high. Among 
scheduled districts 11 Maharashtra, Chandrapur district ranks 
fourth in regard to the percentage of Adivasi population to that 
of total population of the district. 


The total tribal population in the district numbered 183,431 or 
14.82 per cent according to 196) Census. Of the 13 tribes in the 
district Gond, Pardhan, Halba and Kawar are the principal ones. 
About these tribes the District Census Handbook ot Chanda, 1961 
states as tollows :— 


“Gond with 166,266 persons is the most predominant Sche- 
duled Tribe in the district: Pardhan witn 7,143 persons, Halba 
with 4,737 persons, Kawar with 2,812 persons and Kolam with 
1,516 persons are the other four major Scheduled Tribes. The 
remaining eight scheduled tribes, together have a population of 
517 persons only. ; 

The Scheduled Tribes are concentrated more in Sironcha 
taluka where they form 54.26 per cent of the total population, 
The corresponding proportions for Gadhchiroli and Rajura 
talukas are 35.94 per cent and 27,43 per cent, respectively. A 
part of the district has also been notified a schedule area.” 


Though the living conditions of the Adivasis have improved 
recently. quite a few among them eke out a substandard existence. 
Most of them follow agriculture as their principal occupation. 
During the off season they find employment in forestry which 
supplements their income from agriculture. The labour partici- 
pation rate is higher among them than that in the general 
population of the district. Their staple food is rice but in the 
thick forest area like Sironcha many of the Adivasis eat fruits, 
roots and the leaves of the trees. Most of them are non-vege- 
tarians because of the availability of wild animals for hunting. 
They mostly spend their income on the purchase of foodgrains 
only, Their proximity to nature - keeps their requirement of 
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clothing to minimum. Their traditional dress is a Jangoti and qyapTER9. 
dhoti and in some cases a piece of cloth wrapped around the 
waist. However, the younger among them are taking to new “yetuay: 
modes of dress. Their women adorn their necks with handsome rr enaga oe 
strings of beads and their arms sometimes with metal and glass Lyvinc, 
bangies. Married women wear a lugade (sari) of strong cloth  gtandard of 
usually white with the border having a coloured strip. The sre of 
majority of the Adivasis have been settled permanently in the Popalstion: 
forest area. The Adivasi dwelling is a typical hutment made of 

strong bamboos with wooden pillars in the four corners and the 

inner part of the walls made of karvi plastered with clay and 

dung. The dwelling is usually surrounded by strong wattle 

fence wherein the cattle-shed is also constructed. 


Formerly the adivasi area wag the most. backward from the 
literacy point of view. Poverty and apathy towards improve- 
ment did not allow them to go in for education. Scheme for 
economically Backward Classes sponsored’ by the Maharashtra 
Government: has made available manifold opportunities of edu- 
cation to them. The starting of schools in the remote areas has 
brought education within their reach, 


Economic 


The houschold utensils used. in the adivasi families comprised 
mostly earthenware. Only in rare cases aluminium and brass 
utensiis were used. Under the development plans of the Govern- 
ment the material conditions of these communities have been 
showing a marked change. Many special schemes for the wel- 
fare ot the scheduled tribes | have been put, into operation and 
have made considerable progress. The important among them 
is the creation of two Tribal Development Blocks functioning at 
Yetapalli and Dewada, each with a combined allocation of 
Rs. 15 lakhs. Similar tribal development blocks have been pro- 
posed in various areas. 


Section JJ]—Economic Prospects 

In the preceding chapters in this Volume are discussed the — gconomic 
historical, structural and operational aspects of agriculture, Prospzcrs. 
industries, banking, trade and commerce, transport and mis- 
cellaneous occupations. An attempt is made in these chapters 
to describe the various aspects of the district economy in a 
factual manner. No attempt is made to evaluate the facts and 
provide guidelines for the course of future policy. It is proposed, 
in this section, to analyse the economic trends in production, 
distribution, economic planning, prices, wages, etc. 


The national economy of India underwent numerous changes 
during the course of the present century. The basic structure of 
the agrarian economy and the industrial and commercial com- 
plex experienced evolutionary changes. The change has been 
accelerated by economic planning in the _ post-independence 
period. The First World War, the Great Depression, the 
Second World War, the post-war economic crisis, Independence 
and the Five-Year Plans were the most significant events shap- 
ing the Indian economy. These events made a deep impact on 
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the economy of this district as well. The economic trends at 
the nationa: level retlected themselves in the district. ‘Lhis 1s 
attributable to the tact that the polices regarding pro- 
auction, capital, labour, markeung, supplies, cransport, puouc 
finance ana banking, which are antendea to reguiate the ccono- 
mic torces mn the country, are instrumental: in soaping the 
economic lite in a district as well. ‘The price and proauction 
mechanism does not allow the district economy to be  isojated 
trom the natuonal economic torces. Hence, the economic trends 
in the district are bound to be in consonance with those of the 
nation. 


However, the study of economic trends in a district is of great 
interest because of many reasons. in a developing economy 
geared up by five-year pians, the economic cond:uons experience 
accelerated growth. It is necessary to analyse tne results of 
the planned utilisation ot available resources which is supposed 
to bring about higher production and better standard ot living. 
‘Lhe standard of hiving ot the community of people depends upon 
the optimum utilisation of the factors of production and total 
population. 


The principal natural resources of economic significance in 
Chandrapur district comprise agricultural land, forests, minerals 
and agro-industrial raw maaterials. Agricultural land covering 
a net cultivated area of 1,546,265 acres (in 1962-63) is by far the 
most Important of the economic resources in the district. 
Besides the net cultivated area, there is a vast area of land which 
is classified as cultivable waste (227,351 acres in 1962-63) and 
current fallows (45,924 acres in 1962-63). The cultivable land is 
classified into various categories, such as, kali, kanher, barasi, 
morand, kharadi, varadi, baradi and pandhari, The rich fertile 
black soil (kali) is found in the “Wardha valley comprising the 
western half ot Warora and Chanda tahsils and the whole of 
Rajura tahsil. This deep black soil is moisture retentive, and 
highly suitable for rabi crops, such as wheat and jowar, The 
kanher soil is loamy and clay in formation and is quite fertile. 
This type of soil is suitable for almost all crops grown in the 
district, and is brought under double cropping. It is mainly 
found in the Wainganga valley and some parts of the Wardha 
valley. The morand type of soil which is sandy in texture and 
grey in colour is found all over the district, and is suitable for 
kharif as well as rabi crops, wiz., jowar, paddy, sesame, gram, 
etc. The kharadi, varadi and  baradj types of soil are inferior 
and poor in fertility. 


Nature is extremely bountiful to Chanda in bestowing abund- 
ant forest resources. The luxuriant and lofty teak trees in the 
varied forests in the district bear a grand testimony to the 
immense natural wealth. The forests known as the ‘glory of 
Allapalli’ present not only a lavish panorama of evergreen 


“The gross cropped area which covers the net cultivated area as well as area sown 
Z Xe) 
more than once was 1,683,677 acres in 1962-63. 
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vegetation, but also are among the best in Asia. They abound 
in thg best quality of teak trees with a height ranging up to 
125 feet. ‘the Allapalli teak is rated next to tne best quality of 
Burma teak. ‘he U. P. teak which has earned a high reputa- 
uon all over the country mainly comes from Chanda. 


Besides teak, the Chandrapur forests are afiluent with other 
species, such as sisam, bija, bamboo, salai and semal. The dense 
bamboo vegetation is a rich source of building material and an 
excellent raw material for paper pulp. The Ballarpur Paper and 
Straw Board Mill bears eloquent testimony to this forest wealth, 
The abundance of match wood and bidi leaves has. considerable 
significance in the context of raw materials for industrial 
development in the district. 


The forests in this district which are scientifically classified as 
southern tropical dry deciduous forests occupy an expanse of 
7,285 square miles, and comprise about 72.21 per cent of the 
total geographical area. They yield an income ot over Rs. 1.60 
crores per annum to the public exchequer. 


The following extracts fromthe Chanda District Gazetteer 
published in 1909 throw some light-on the forest wealth of the 
district : 

“The most important species of timber is teak which except 
in the south of the Ghat range is usually tound mixed with 
other species. The Alapalli, Elchil and Machhligatta blocks 
contain the finest teak in the Central Provinces, the largest 
specimens attaining a height of from 120 to 130 and a girth 
ot 8 or 9, or even exceptionally 10 to 12 feet. The best crop is 
met with at the foot of the Bhimargam hills in the Alapalli 
range, and its excellence is to a great extent due to continued 
immunity from fire and grazing, which has converted the 
open grass land type of torest, still to be seen across the 
boundary line in the unprotected zamindari area, into a dense 
coppice of fine straight stems, Bijasal grows to a large size in 
Alapalli and Sironcha and is found throughout the division ; 
owing to the high price of teak it is coming more and more 
into use as a building wood.” ; 


Besides, the other important species having immense market- 
value are sisam, saj or yen, haldu and bamboo. The finest 
quality of lac is produced in the district. 


Realising the importance of this natural wealth, the Forest 
Department of the State formulated in 1967-68 a perspective plan 
for the scientific development and optimum — utilisation ; of 
forests. The perspective plan, with an emphasis on the enrich- 
ment of this wealth in the future, highlights scientific manage- 
ment of working plans, regeneration of the worked areas, affore- 
station to prevent erosion and realization of sustained forest 
revenue, The Forest Department has undertaken a number ol 
special activities regarding preservation of the valuable species 
and soil conservation. The departmental activities also include 
scientific training of forest roads fit for mechanised transport, 
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construction of bridges and bunds, provision of logging machi- 
nery, and processing and seasoning or umber. 


‘Lhe various activities under the perspective plan are caiculat- 
ed to explore the huge potentialities ot torest wealth in the dis- 
trict which would lead to progress and a large increase in the 
revenue. ‘JUhe perspective planning is important in the’ context 
ot the tact that the torests all over the world have been in a 
continuous process of recession. 


‘he remarkable mineral wealth* of the district has so far been 
exploited on a commercial scale in only one direction, namely, 
the development of its coal deposits. ‘Tne fiyst traces ot coal in 
this district were discovered in October 1865 when some pieces 
ot carbonaceous shale were picked up in the bed of the Wardha 
river ; these were tollowed up, and were found to have been 
washed trom the Cnanda pank of the river to the west of 
Ghugus. A pit was thereupon sunk in that village and coal was 
struck at a depth of 30 teet. The search tor turther deposits was 
vigorously prosecuted and outcrops were discovered at Ballalpur 
and Lathi. It was proved that the Ghugus seam was thicker 
and more constant than: had at first been supposed. 


Many indications pointed to the probable existence of coal to 
the north roundabout Warora within easy reach of the Hingan- 
ghat cotton market, and search was naturally directed towards 
that locality when the desirability of abandoning the Mayo 
Colliery had become obvious. The work commenced actually in 
1871. The Warora Colliery brought out a considerable amount 
of mineral wealth. 


The existence of coal at Ballalpur was suspected as early as 
1871; but the actual work ‘of exploitation commenced in 1903. 
The actual output of coal remained insignificant until 1907, but 
work of opening out the mine received good encouragement 
through the opening of railway route in that year. Subsequent- 
Jy the Ballalpur Collieries proved to be a valuable treasure of 
mineral wealth. The findings of the Geological Survey of India 
proved that the greatest store of coal in the distri¢t was to the 
east of Chanda town, but the seams were found to he too low 
down to be worth working. 


The iron ores of Chandrapur have long excited the interest of 
investigators, and situated as they are in close proximity to the 
coal and limestone in and about Warora the question of exploit 
ing them on modern commercial lines has frequently been 
mooted. The first detailed investigation of the iron deposits was 
made in 1873 which gave an extremely high estimate of the iron 
ore. An expert of great mining experience in Austria, after a 
survey in 1881, contemplated an annual outturn of no less than 
260,000 tons of iron and steel, and was of the opinion that 
Chandrapur could not only supply the whole requirements ol 
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India in iron and steel, but would also be able to compete with CHAPTER9. 


the Continent in importing ferromanganese Brescian steel into 
England. Subsequent investigations however showed that these 
anticipations were very highly coloured. Difficulties of fuel and 
communication led the authorities to place Chandrapur only 
third on the list of possible sites for a modern iron industry. 
Experts of the Tata Iron and Steel Syndicate found that the 
amount of ore available had not only been greatly over-estimat- 
ed, but there were also insuperable difficulties as to fuel and 
water-supply. “Messrs. Tata were finally induced under .the 
advice of their experts to leave inferior coals alone and go direct 
to the good coking coals of Bengal. Thus for some years to 
come at any rate, the hope of seeing Chandrapur the Middles- 
borough of India must be abandoned ”. 


“Tf the quantity of the ore is disappointing there is at least no 
doubt as to its quality, and samples taken from Lohara, Pipal- 
gaon, Gunjewahi, and Dewalgaon and analysed by Major Mahon 
gave extraordinarily rich results, the usual percentage of iron 
being as high as 68. Local ore is exceptionally free from sulphur 
and phosphorus, and therefore, is-eminently qualified for the 
manufacture both of iron and steel.” 


Chandrapur occupies. an important place on the map showing 
the mineral wealth of Maharashtra. Besides the large reserves 
of high grade iron ore and coal described above, the forest areas 
of Sironcha, Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli tahsils contain reserves 
of iron ore, manganese, mica ochres and’ clay. Copper is also 
discovered near Thanewasna in Chandrapur tahsil. 


The important coal fields,-at present, are situated at Majri, 
Ghugus, Warora, Ballalpur and Bandar. The reserves in these 
collieries have been estimated! at 2;306 million tons. In 1960-61, 
mining leases for coal extraction from an area of 10,281.27 acres 
were given to seven private companies which extracted 6.7 lakhs 
tonnes of coal valued at Rs. 1,32,96,000. During 1961, 6.7 lakhs 
tonnes of coal was extracted, and this figure increased to 8.3 lakhs 
in 1962. The production of coal in 1963 and 1964 amounted to 
852,000 tonnes and 881,000 tonnes, respectively. 


The important devosits of iron ore are located in  Lohara, 
Asola, Dewalgaon, Pimpalgaon, Fuser, Ratnapur and _ Bhisi. 
Some deposits are reported at -Maseli, Surajagad, Margaon, 
Vithalgaon and Sindewahi. Red oxide of iron occurs at Babu- 
peth near Chandrapur town. The iron ore deposits at the above 
mentioned places are estimated at 21.61 million tons. 


During 1960-61, leases for the exploitation of iron ore from an 
area of 710.88 acres were granted to five mining companies 
which exploited 2,837 tonnes of ore valued at Rs. 17,450. The 
production of iron ore amounted to 4,675 tonnes in 1961, 13,023 
tonnes in 1962, 3,322 tonnes in 1963 and 1,000 in 1964. 


The Geological Survey of India have carried out preliminary 
geological mapping and mineral investigations in most of the 
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areas in the district, and further work is in progress. The survey 
of Govindpur and Thanewasna areas has revealed that the areas 
have promising copper deposits. The mineral wealth in the dis- 
trict warrants the establishment of an iron and steel project 
there. In fact, this wealth in Chanda district will have an 
increasingly vital role in the economy of Maharashtra. A more 
scientific survey of the areas may reveal many new deposits and 
development opportunities. 


Agriculture is by far the most important industry in the  dis- 
trict. It provides the means of livelihood to a major proportion 
of the working population. Chandrapur district cnjoys the 
enviable position of being a surplus area in respect of food- 
grains. It is one of the districts in Maharashtra which make 
substantial contributions to the food supply in the State. The 
impenetrable dense forest areas in the Sironcha, Gadhchiroli and 
Chanda’ tahsils are, however, unimportant from the agricultural 
point of view. These are also the areas which are very sparsely 
populated. Hence, the principal agricultural areas which are 
fairly populated show a higher.dependence of population on agri- 
culture. 


Rice invariably occupied the Jargest area, until the advent of 
bad seasons ousted it in favour of jowar. From 1891 to 1896 the 
average area under rice was about 206,000 acres while that under 
jowar was 137,000 acres. From 1896 to 1899 there was a marked 
advance in the area under rice, the average rising to 304,000 
acres; the jowar area at the same time expanded slightly to 
151,000 acres. In 1899-1900 the rice area sank to 189,000 acres 
and in 1900-1901 it reached.a low figure of 144,000 acres. The 
jowar area meanwhile expanded and from 1899 to 1903 averaged 
nearly 240,000 acres. Thereafter, however, the area under this 
crop during 1903 to 1907 averaged 136,000 acres. 


In the post-independence period rice gained a lot of ground 
and invariably occupied the largest area. The rising trend of 
cultivation will become evident from the area* under rice and 
jowar given below: — 


Year Rice Jowar 
(1) (2) (3) 

¥Acres Acres 
1950-51 os --| 398,009 348,039 
1951-52 hs -.| 387,952 373,695 
1952-53 Se .-| 394,292 363,374 
1953-54 whe -.| 419,905 337,784 
1954-55 = ..| 427,100 366,700 
1955-56 ie -.| 424,800 371,800 
1960-61 2 -.| 507,542 483,467 
1961-62 Se «| 513,743 492,915 
1962-63 a ..| 533,050 492,829 


- *Area is in acres. Jowar area covers kharif as well rabi crops. 
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“Of other crops, cotton after undergoing an eclipse for the CHAPTER 9. 
thirty years following the cessation of the American Civil War  geonomic 
began to expand in the early nineties, and by the beginning of Trends. 
this century had almost reached the figures obtaining during the Economic 
war. During. the last six years the average area under this crop PROSPECTS. 
has mounted to 44,000 acres, and these figures, now that the sticulture 
railway has been carried through to Ballalpur, may be expected 
to increase very substantially in the near future.” 


The cultivation of cotton showed a steady trend from 1951 
onwards. The area under this crop was 41,403 acres in 1951-52, 
48,999 acres in 1952-53, 46,248 in 1953-54, 42,900 in 1954-55 and 
43,300 in 1955-56. After 1960, however, there was a marked 
advance, the acreage under the crop being 62,301 in 1960-61, 
66,681 in 1961-62 and 66,245 in 1962-63. 


“Linseed has always been a popular crop, and except during 
the famine years has usually covered an area of from 50,000 to 
80,000 acres: in 1906-07, the record area of 105,000 acres was under 
this crop. The area under wheat is usually slightly in excess of 
that under linseed, and has renfained fairly steady except during 
and immediately after the famines: 70,000 acres were sown with 
it in 1906-07." 


The cultivation of both these crops recorded a higher trend in 
the post-independence period. This becomes evident from the 
statistics of the area under them— 


— 


Year Wheat* | Linseed* 
1953-54 3. [76,054 | 71,710 
1954-55 »» asf 77,900} — 80,200 
1955-56 1. ef 95,600 | 108,900 
1960-61 1. el 94,365] 74,794 
1961-62 ee] 100,125] 83,717 
1962-63 1. asl 95,838 | 70,886 


*Area in acres. 


In the Sironcha tahsil, where garden crops play a very pro- 
minent part in the agricultural economy, tobacco is a very 
important crop, and occupies an area of about 1,800 acres in the 
Asaralli-Ankisa tract. The Virginia tobacco produced in this 
tract is one of the best qualities and it is exported to foreign 
countries. The production of this foreign exchange earning 
commodity receives good encouragement from the Government 
in the form of crop finance, fertilisers and pesticides. 


Chanda District Gazetteer, 1909, page 149. 
athsd 
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The conditions and methods of cultivation, in Chandrapur 
district in general and the adivasi tracts in particular, were of a 
primitive nature even up to the beginning of this century. The 
following extracts from the Chanda Gazetteer of 1909 make it 
evident :-—~ 


“There is no deep ploughing; almost all crops are sown 
broadcast ; little attention is paid to double-cropping or to the 
introduction of new varieties of crops ; weeding is systematically 
neglected ; manuring is confined to baris and double-cropped 
rice land; the value of rotation is not recognised ; improve- 
ments are unknown, and is not even taken to keep exisemg 
tanks in repair. Everything is left to soil and climate, but 
climate and soil are such that the cultivator, so far from suffer- 
ing for his negligence, regularly reaps crops that the more 
diligent toilers of Jess favoured tracts might well envy ”. 


“To the bulk of the population of the zamindari, cultivation 
is merely a secondary means of winning a livelihood, and agri- 
cultural produce simply serves to supplement the food supply 
forthcoming from the jungle. The call of the jungle is for 
ever in the ears of the Maria, he is for ever, so to speak, agog 
to ‘pull out on the long trail’, and his hereditary instinct for 
migration appears to have lost little, if any, of its primeval 
power. So although in the neighbourhood of the khalsa, we 
do find a certain amount of fairly stable cultivation, the typical 
cropping of these tracts is slovenly and shifting and bears the 
impress of the woodman rather than that of the farmer 

rice is simply thrown ‘broadcast among the ashes, and 
nature is left to do the rest. No ploughing is required, so from 
the cultivators point of view the process is the acme of economy 
~———.. After one year or at most two the plot is abandon- 
ed, and the brushwood upon it allowed to recuperate. It either 
reverts permanently to its pristine state of jungle or remains 
undisturbed for a period of at least ten years until the new 
growth is sufficiently luxuriant to tempt somebody to repeat 
the process. The system is a very wasteful one, and a good. 
deal has been done to restrict it in estates under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards, but it is suited to the simole 
appliances of the aborigines, and within limits, and provided 
chat care be taken to conserve valuable timber it is the best 
that could be devised for these stretches of wilderness, which 
are simply in the pioneer sta - oF viviusauun. 


Though ‘the pioneer state of civilisation’ has not advanced 
into a developed state of cultivation, and though primitive 
methods have not given way to scientific appliances, there has 
been remarkable progress in the various aspects of the agricul- 
tural economy. There has been a widespread realisation of the 
importance and feasibility of intensive cultivation. The cultiva- 
tors, except those in the adivasi areas, have now become conscious 
of the profitability and efficacy of improved methods of farming. 
There is greater awareness that ploughing with the iron plough, 
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sowing with a coultered drill and interculturing with a hoe lead GHAPTER 9, 
to higher productivity. The use of mechanical appliances is by eonomic 
no means absent. Green manures as well as chemical fertilisers Trends. 
have come to occupy a significant place in the farmers’ list of Economic 
farming requirements. Pesticides, insecticides, and fungicides PROSPECTS, 
which were hardly known to the peasants have come into gradual Agriculture. 
usc. The efforts of the Agriculture department to persuade the 

cultivator to adopt improved methods of cultivation have led to 
satisfactory progress, Crop competitions and demonstrations have 
encouraged the farmer to use the available chemical fertilisers 

and pesticides. The hybrid seed movement launched by the 
Government of Maharashtra since 1964-65 has given rich divid- 

ends in evolving pest-resisting and high yielding strains of wheat, 

jowar, paddy, cotton, etc. The hybrid seed movement has been 

successful in multiplying agricultural produce and in increasing 

the income of the farmers. The movement has a very bright 

future in the district. 


There are seed multiplication centres at Ekarjuna, Bothali, 
Vechad, Sonapur Chunala and Sindewahi where improved seeds of 
paddy, jowar, wheat, cotton, sesame, gram, etc. are multiplied. 
The Sindewahi Agricultural Research Centre, which was establish- 
ed in 1957-58, has been instrumental in evolving improved strains 
and in acclimatising high yielding and pest resistant varietics of 
seeds. Sindewahi also provides the necessary facility for training 
the agricultural extension officials who are an integral part of 
the State machinery for agricultural extension. The Japanese 
mcthod of paddy cultivation was started for the first time in the 
district -at Sindewahj in 1958-59. The Brahmapuri and Mul areas 
were brought under this method in 1959-60, while Warora area 
adopted it in 1960-61. 


The kharif and rabi campaigns which were launched by the 
Agriculture department in 1958-59 have yielded good results in 
the form of increased yield. 


It should, however, be noted that the progress evaluated above 
has been very slow and discouraging among the adivasis who 
form a sizeable proportion of the population. The adivasit farmer 
who is extremcly ignorant and conservative is less amenable to 
change. His aversion to change coupled with extreme poverty 
deprives him of the fruits of Government activities, 


Implementation of the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act of 1947, which began in April 
1960 in this district, has done a great deal in the domain of 
cultivation. Under this Act, fragmentation and sub-division of 
holdings is prohibited. The consolidation of uneconomic and 
scattered holdings has achieved remarkable progress in this 
district. The statistics of consolidation work bear a testimony 
to this fact. 

A-179—35-A. 
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Procress or Consoumparion WorK 1N THE District, 1967. 
Tahsil yileees cerca’ | Jenarouiens 
covered (acres) covered 

(o) (2) (3) (4) _ 
Chandrapur ae a Ps ae 52 42,118 4,505 
Warora P 3% ee ve es 42 46,686 4,080 
Brahmapuri its Cs ae bs 82 72,530 10,842 
Gadhchiroli we “s ay ie 14. 13,424 1,514 
District Total “ie 190 1,74,758 20,941 


Under this scheme the standard area deemed to be the mini- 
mum for profitable cultivation is stipulated at two acres for dry 
crop lands, one acre for rice land and half an acre for irrigated 
land. The plots of land smaller than the « stipulated standard 
area are treated as fragments, and their sale is prohibited except 
to the contiguous land owner. 


Prior to the progressive land legislation in the post-indepen- 
dence period there was a multiplicity of tenures and systems of 
tenancy.’ Under the malguzari system the malguzar was a feudal 
lord having uninhibited rights over a village or villages while 
the cultivators were helpless tenants at will who could be evicted 
by the feudal lord. The zamindati system was also fraught with 
numerous evils. The element of uncertainty of tenure, the 
denial of proprietary rights to the tenants and the wasteful 
methods of the malguzars and zamindars were the greatest 
handicaps in the way of agricultural development. There was 
no incentive for the cultivators to adopt intensive methods of 
cultivation and to bring about land improvement. The tenant 
at will -ould not but be driven to stick to the traditional methods 
of subsistence farming. 


Since the implementation of the progressive land legislation, 
the tenant cultivator has been assured of the security of tenure 
and a right to cultivation of the land. This, in turn, has given 
him an incentive to adopt intensive methods of cultivation and 
to make the necessary improvements in the land. This has been 
instrumental in increasing the productivity of land. 


The progressive impact of the legislation has however been 
circumvented by malpractices which result into eviction of the 
tenant under some pretext. Many a tenant are deprived of the 
expected benefits by the zamindars and malguzars. The state 
of affairs in the adivasi arcas is still distressing. 


For details refer Chapter VIII in Chanda District Gazetteer, published in 1909, 
as well as Chapter 4 in the present volume. The Chanda District Gazetteer of [90% 
gives an interesting history of land revenue administration from the period of Gonds. 
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The quotations from the Chanda District Gazetteer of 1909, 
which are given below, throw a searching light on the state of 
irrigation in that period. “In the extent of its irrigated area, 
Chanda ranks second only to the Bhandara district. According 
to the agricultural return, for 1906-07, the total area under irriga- 
tion in the District amounts to 1,23,823 acres, of which 118,400 
acres are irrigated from tanks. This area is equal to more than 
one-fifth of the total area under irrigation in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. Prior to the famine of 1900, the area irrigated usually 
amounted to 150,000 or 160,000 acres, but that famine threw a 
vast quantity of land under insufficiently stable irrigation out of 
cultivation. Since 1902, however, when the irrigated area stood 
at under 110,000 acres there has been a fairly steady recovery 
to the present figures. 


The chief sources of irrigation are the large lakes usually 
known as tanks, and the ponds known as boris. The number of 
these latter fluctuate considerably from year to year but at a 
rough estimate it may be said that there are 1,500 large tanks 
and as a rule some 4,000 boris. In Garbori almost every village 
has a large high level tank capable of irrigating up to 300 acres, 
and this pargana is so studded with these reservoirs that it has 
earned the title of the “Lake District’? of Chanda. If Sironcha 
be excepted, the District really possesses but few tank sites within 
village areas of which full use has not been made. For this the 
present generation of cultivators owes a debt of gratitude to its 
ancestors, and also to the wise provision of the Gond kings who, 
under the system of tukwm grants, allowed each builder of a 
tank to hold the land irrigated by that, tank rent free for a term 
of years”? 

“Many of these tanks are extremely picturesque, and_ there 
are few more grateful sights to the)official touring in the heavy 
rice country than the broad clear blue sheet of water which 
awaits him at the end of the morning march, reflecting perhaps 
the contour of surrounding hills and rocks and verdurous forests, 
and at any rate affording in the duck riding on its bosom and 
the snipe’ haunting its margin, both a pleasant recreation and a 
welcome add‘tion to camp fire.” 

The above description holds good even at present. In fact 
there has been remarkable progress in the state of irrigation. 
The areca under irrigation increased to a considerable extent, viz., 
from 1,23,823 acres in 1906-07 to 2,41,796 acres. in 1960-61 to 2,26,415 
acres in 1961-62 and 2,48,841 acres in 1962-63. Of the 2,48,841 
acres of gross irrigated area in 1962-63, 2,40,819 acres of land 
was under rice crop, and the remaining area was under chillis 
and other food crops. The tahsil-wise gross irrigated area in 
1962-63 was as under: 32.019 acres in Warora tahsil, 63,786 acres 
in Chandrapur tahsil, 83,769 in Brahmapuri  tahsil, 63,705 in 
Gadhchiroli tahsil, 5.294 in Sironcha tahsi] and 268 in Rajura 
tahsil. 


~1Chanda District Gazetteer, 1909, pp. 177-78. 
2Ibid, p. 179. 
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At the beginning of this century the important industries in 
this district were tasar silk industry, cotton weaving, smelting of 
ivon ore, leather working, pohe manufacturing, etc. The Chanda 
District Gazetteer of 1909 described the role of these industries 
as given below: — 


“The tasar silk industry has for some years attracted the 
attention of Government as a valuable and interesting cottage 
industry capable of considerable development.” : 

“The cotton fabrics of Chanda formerly possessed a wide 
reputation for excellence and durability : they _ used. to be 
largely exported to western India, and Sir R. Jenkins mentions 
that prior to 1802 A.D. coarse cloths made at Chanda found 
their way as far afield as Arabia ............cceeeee Much of 
this glory has now departed, although the saris of Chanda still 
possess a more or less extended reputation, and a certain 
amount of local cotton cloth is exported to Amraoti and Akola 
in Berar.” 

“Chanda is the only District of these Provinces the metal 
work of which received any notice from Birdwood in his 
‘Industrial Arts of India’s==He says of it: ‘Chanda was 
formerly distinguished forits workers _in the precious and 
baser metals, but much of their fame has now been lost owing 
to the decreased demand’ for their wares under British rule. 
The District, however, still (1880) possesses good goldsmiths 
and silversmiths, whose work is marked by the strongest local 
character.’ 


Brass work is still carried on. to.a considerable extent the 
chief seats of the industry being Chanda, Neri and Brahma- 
puri: at the same time utensils of brass, copper and alloys are 


extensively imported from Poona, Nasik, Mirzapur and 
Bhandara. ” 


“The smelting industry of this District was formerly one of 
considerable importance, ranking second only to that of 
Jubbulpore. Iron is abundant and widely distributed: jt is 
also casily extracted and broken up and therefore eminently 
adapted to the simple native methods of mining and smelt 
ing. Of late years, however, the industry has been rapidly 
on the decline owing to the pressure of foreign competition, 
and this downward tendency has been accelerated by the recent 
famincs: heavy charges for fucl and the rise in wages caused 
by railway construction have also in large measure contributed 
to the general depression of the smelters. ” 


Subsequently, however, the economic boom during the two 
world wars and the post-war period gave rise to a few mechanised 
industries, such as ginning, oil extracting, glass ware, potterics 
and paper manufacturing. Most of this industrial development 
was based on the availability of agro-industrial raw materials and 
forest resources. 


The district is rich in minerals and forest wealth. Apart from 
a number of coal mines, there are four large-scale industries 
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manufacturing paper, glass ware, pottery and oil. With availabi: CHAPTER 9. 
lity of abundant raw materials, coal, iron ore and electric power peonomic 
from the Ballarpur Thermal Station, future prospects for indus- Trends. 


trial development in the district are very bright. Economic 


PRosPECTs. 
The paper and paper products industry has considerable scope — frdustria- 


for development in Chanda. The Ballarpur Paper and Straw lisation. 
Mills with a production capacity of 35 tons per day has plans 

for expansion up to 120 tons per day. The paper factory is the 

only one of its type in Vidarbha region. The ample forest wealth 

offers abundant scope for the establishment of wood seasoning 

factories, saw milling and the lucifer match industry. The 
availability of valuable timber and wood, as well as the facilities 

of electric power, water-supply and cheap labour are very import. 

ant in this respect 


Besides, Chandrapur district provides a very favourable ground 
for the development of industries, such as, ceramics, pottery, 
tiles and non-metallic mineral products. 


The Master Plan for Industrialisation, prepared by the State 
Government in 1960, made valuahle.recommendations regarding 
industrial resources and development-in) the district. The Master 
Plan recommended the establishment of a plant for pig iron by 
low shaft furnace technique, It may be noted here that there 
was a proposal to establish an iron and steel project in this 
district. But the.proposal did not materialise because of the non- 
availability of coking. coal. The Government of India, therefore, 
decided to establish a pig iron plant, in the private sector, in 
this district. The proposed plant is expected to have a capital 
investment of about Rs. 15 crores, This plant will go a long 
way in the industrial development of the district. 


The Master Plan also suggested that this district would be a 
suitable area for establishing factories for manufacturing cast 
iron pipes, ceramics and hardboards. 


The industrial estate at Chandrapur is a noteworthy achieve- 
ment in the industrial field. It has facilitated small industrial 
undertakings to get the benefits of common service, and facilities 
of location, power supply, transport and water-supply. 


Chandrapur is favourably provided with electric power from 
the Ballarpur thermal power station. This power station com- 
missioned during the first Five-Year Plan is one of the three 
thermal power stations in Nagpur division. Consumption of 
power for industrial purposes in the district is of a considerable 
magnitude. During 1961-62, 2,77,42,000 K.W.H. of — electric 
power was consumed in the district. The power consumption 
increased by 8.20 per cent in 1962-63 and by 32.88 per cent in 
1963-64 over that in 1961-62. 


The co-operative movement is a great force influencing the Co-operative 
economic set-up in the rural country side. It has played a Movement. 
significant role in changing the economic conditions in the fields 
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CHAPTER®Y. of rural credit, agricultural marketing, small-scale and village 
economic industries, farming, housing and consumers  socicties. The 
Trends. simultaneous speeding of co-operative movement with the launch- 
Economic ing of the five year plans has brought about accelerated results 
Prospects. beneficial to the economically weaker sections of the people. 


Co-operati q ii gine si ara . 
Mrencan The movement found an humble beginning in the district, in 


1909, in which year the first co-operative organisation was 
established in Gadhchiroli tahsil. The first co-operative bank was 
organised in 1912 which went into liquidation in 1925. Co-opera- 
tive central banks were organised at Brahmapuri and Warora in 
1912 and 1913, respectively. However, these banks were closed 
as per government policy. This was followed by the establish- 
ment of the Chanda District Central Co-operative Bank, in 
January 1962, which was charged with the onerous responsibility 
of leading the co-operative banking movement in the district. 
The establishment of the District Co-operative Land Develop- 
ment Bank, in March 1961, was a great event in the ficld of 
agricultural finance. The existence of this organisation is very 
significant because it provides medium-term and long-term finance 
to the agriculturists for making improvements of a permanent 
nature, such as, digging wells, lift irrigation, bunding, trenching, 
etc. Another addition to the co-operative structure in Chandra- 
pur District was the Chanda Urban Co-operative Bank which was 
registered in 1961-62. Though the area of operation of this bank 
is limited to Chandrapur town, it is instrumental in mopping up 
the savings, especially of the middle and lower income groups 
of people. 


The co-operative movement in the district was confined mainly 
to credit activities in the past. Subsequently the area of opera- 
tion of the co-operatives expanded to marketing, supply of 
agricultural requisites, small and village industries, irrigation, 
fishing, cattle breeding, forest labour, housing, etc. These socie- 
ties have been of immense benefit to the respective sections of 
population. The following statement gives the number of co- 
operatives of various types in the district: — 


; Number of Co-operatives 
Type of Co-operatives 


As on As on As on 
30-6-65 30-6-66 30-6-67 
(1) (2) (3) (4 
District Central Co-operative Bank a oe I 1 | 
Agricultural Crédit Societies— 

(a) Large size Societies a a a 28 28 |. 28 
(b) Primary Credit Societies .. eh aN 180 177 177 
(c) Service Co-operative Societies .. ee 1,064 999 999 


Non-Agricultural Credit Societies-— 
(a) Urban Co-operative Banks Sg ive 1 ] 
(b) Urban Credit Co-operative Societies =... J ] 
(c) Salary Earners Societies .. si i 18 20 2 
(d) Thrift Credit Societies .. zs a 3 3 
(e) Mill Hand Societies bee es se 1 1 


a  S 
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The District Central Co-operative Bank with 25 branches in CHAPTER 9. 
the district has played a pioneering role in advancing short-term Heoupnis 
and medium-term loans to agricultural credit societies, agricul- Trends. 
tural marketing societies and industrial co-operatives. Besides Economic 
financial accommodation, it provides guidance and direction to PROSPECTS. 
the co-operative movement in the district. The Chanda District eee 
Co-operative Land Development Bank having five branches has NMED. 
made remarkable progress during the span of six years. It has 
done very valuable work through its schemes of medium-term 
and long-term loans, and rural debentures. 


The agricultural primary societies covered 2,474 out of 2,755 
inhabited villages in the district in 1966-67. It means that about 
90°%, of the villages are covered under the movement. The per- 
centage of rural population served by rural societies is about 87. 


The co-operative movement has not made much progress in 
the field of marketing of agricultural produce. This lack of 
progress is attributable to the lack of progress in regulation of 
agricultural marketing. Unlike the districts in Western Maha- 
rashtra and Marathwada, the development of regulated markets 
has been extremely slow in Chandrapur. Though a few market 
committees have started functioning the turnover and coverage 
of trade is insignificant.. This has hindered the development of 
linking of credit with marketing. The purchase and sale societies 
in this district have limited their functioning to ‘the distribution 
of agricultural requisites and) equipment and distribution of 
rationed articles. Besides, they are authorised by the Govern- 
ment to procure paddy, rice and jowar. 


The co-operative movement, however, has made significant 
progress in the fields of processing industries, village industries, 
crafts and forest labour. The various co-operatives in these fields 
receive the much needed financial accommodation and managerial 
help from the co-operative department. The societies have con- 
tributed to a great extent towards improvement of the standard 
of living of the craftsmen and forest labourers. 


The study of price trends is of immense importance because it Price Trends. 
furnishes a key to the study of the economic conditions of the 
people. Apart from seasonal and temporary fluctuations in 
prices, there are cyclical as well as permanent fluctuations in the 
general level of prices. Here we are concerned more with the 
cyclical and permanent fluctuations as well as with the condi- 
tions born of the changes in the purchasing power of the rupee. 


The Chanda District Gazetteer published in 1909 gave very 
valuable information about the price trends during the period 
between 1859 and 1909, The account of prices from the same is 
reproduced below :— 


“Before the development of communications, the prices of 
Apticultural produce. agricultural produce were regulated 
General course of prices, almost solely by local conditions, and 
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variations were characterised by great abruptness from year to 
year according to the conditions of the particular season. So 
long as the monsoon was regular and harvests favourable, 
prices ruled at what would now be deemed an absurdly low 
figure, but a failure of the crops immediately sent them = sky- 
high. The only regulating influences which operated to tone 
down the violence of these fluctuations were the habit of 
hoarding sufficient grain to meet the consumption of two 
years, and the” maintenance of Public granaries. This period 
of insularity continued practically all over India till about the 
middle of the 19th century, and the Mutiny may be taken as 
the dividing line which separates it from the modern  condi- 
tion of affairs under which India is bound up in the commer- 
cial comity of nations, and the state of the cotton crop in 
Carolina reacts on the prices of cotton at Chanda. Thus prices 
prior to the Mutiny have, broadly speaking, but a topical valuc, 
and it need not be a matter for much regret that we have no reli- 
able figure previous to 1832. Subsequently to the Mutiny, the 
chief influences which have permanently affected the course of 
prices in India as a whole are— (1) the transfer of the terri- 
tories of the East India Gompany to the Crown, a step which 
immediately resulted, ina great devclopment of commercial 
and industrial activity accompanied by large imports of the 
precious metals, and (2) the opening of the Suez Canal in !870, 
which led to the development of the grain trade with Europe. 
Turning to more local influences, for Chanda, the crucial date 
is 1877 when the rail was opened as far as Warora; and the 
present year 1908, when the: Warora line was extended to 
Ballalpur, thus bringing large tracts. of hitherto insufficiently 
developed country within reasonable distance of the railway, 
should also mark the beginning of a new era. More tem- 
porary influences have been—(1) periods of scarcity and famine, 
notably from 1861—1869, in 1897, and in 1900, at all of which 
periods the District itself suffered distress, and the great 
famine of 1877-78 in western and southern India, which caused 
a general rise in the price of food-grains all over India, and 
(2) the American War of Secession in 1861—1865, which 
created a strorig demand for Indian cotton, and sent up the 
prices of agricultural] produce in general.” 


i: Development of communications and greater command of 
money have had the inevitable result of inflating the prices of 
agricultural produce. In considering the course of prices of 
such produce in this District subsequent to the Mutiny the 
following periods are to be distinguished : — 


(1) 1859-~1861—Normal _ period prior to development of 
communications. 

(2) 1861 — 1869.—Period of high prices culminating in 
famine. 

(3) 1871 — 1878.—Normal period: communications in course 
of development. 
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(4) 1878—1880.—Period of high prices caused by famine CHAPTER 9. 
in other parts of India. 


Economic 

(5) 1881—1896—Normal period: communication by rail Trends. 
now established as far as Warora. Economic 
: PROSPECTS. 
(6) 1897—1902.—Famine period. Price Trends. 


(7) 1903 to date.—Period of gradual recovery, crops appro- 
ximating to normal. 


“Tt is the normal periods that are of most permanent inter- 
est to the economic hisiorian as displaying the steady upward 
trend of prices which accompanies development, and a fair 
idea of this upward tendency can be obtained by summarily 
comparing the rates of the three principal food crops raised in 
this District in various normal series of years. In the tabular 
statement below abnormal years are neglected. The prices 
entered are taken from the official returns and relate to petty 
retail transactions: they give a somewhat higher rate than the 
figures found in the books of mahajans, and they are by no 
means absolutely correct; but as a guide to the relative prices 
at various periods they may be accepted as fairly accurate :— 


SEERS PER RUPEE 


Year | Rice Juari Wheat 
1859—1861 - Fs 22:89 59-82 33-33 
1871—1877 a Te 14:50 28-00 19-00 
188]—1885 i ar 15:90 33°70 24:50 
1886— 1890 wi . 13-40 25-20 18-00 
1891-1896... ee 12:50 20-30 16°15 
1903-1906 «w= | = t0-74 | 20673 | 1374 


“The prices given above relate to Chanda city only. Rates 
differ in the various tahsils and within each tahsil itself, but 
the variations are not so extraordinary as to call for particular 
remark. At the recent settlement it was calculated that 
the risc in the prices of agricultural produce since the — settle. 
ment of 1868 amounted to over cent per cent in the Chanda 
tahsil and the Upper Taluk of Sironcha, to 70 per cent. in 
Warora and the Lower Taluks, and in Brahmapuri to 40 per 
cent for rice, 70 per cent for wheat and linseed, and to 50 per 
cent for juari. Percentages are however too rigid to be _ satis- 
factory in calculations of this type, and perhaps a better idea 
of the general rise of prices may be gained from the following 
quotation from Mr. Chhotelal’s Inception Report, dated 1896: 
‘It is well to add what the people relate regarding the rise of 
prices when they compare the current prices with those in 
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pre-settlement days. They say that dhan was sold in pre- 
settlement days at Rs. 2.8 to Rs. 3.per khandi, while it is now 
sold at Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per khandi ; juari was then sold at Rs, 4 
per khandi, while it is now sold at Rs. 10 per khandi ; til was 
‘sold at Rs 7, Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 per khandi, while it is now sold 
at Rs. 20 or Rs. 23; and linseed was then sold at Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 
per khandi, while it is now sold at Rs. 20 per khandi. This 
shows that the people consider that prices have doubled since 
settlement. And striking a rough average of all crops, it is 
safe to say that prices have again gone up by between  one- 
third and one-half since Mr. Chhotelal wrote the passage just 
quoted. 


“The course of prices in Sironcha calls for some brief 
Prices of staple food- remarks. At the first settlement in 
grains in Sironcha, 1866 they stood at an abnormally high 

figure owing to the fact’that the construction, of the Godavari 
Navigation Works had brought about a large influx or outside 
labour. But, taking the years immediately preceding this artl- 
ficial inflation of prices and excluding those years in which 
prices were forced up, the average price of the staple crops 
from 1847 to 1861 was rice 39) juart 51 and til 29 seers to the 
rupee. A good deal of difficulty was experienced at the recent 
settlement in determining how far these prices had advanced. 
‘There was practically no open bazar, and the official returns of 
the ns Taluk were not to be trusted, as they related only 
to retail transactions on a very petty scale, while for the lower 
Taluks there were no official returns at all, The mahajan’s 
books again are unreliable, for, to secure their own profits, 
they fix an artificial rate, at which they take grain at an un- 
justly low rate from the tenants in order to settle the running 
accounts which the latter keep with them. The rates prevail- 
ing in 1902 are given by Mr. Hemingway as follows:— 


SEERS PER RUPEE 


Rice Fuari Til 
Upper Taluks 
According to official returns hy Xe is 12 23 a 
According to mahajans’ books. . “4 ee 22:5 45 oe 
Lower Taluks 
According to mahajans’ books... oe oe 18 42 15 


“The general risc of prices has, therefore, not been without 
marked effect even in the landlocked Upper Taluk. The rise 
has indeed been even more marked there than in the more 
accessible . Lower Taluks, as the figures of the original settle- 
ment appears to give the prices at which food was bought up 
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for the market at Rajahmundry. Considering the. lack of com- CHAPTER 9, 
munications, this sharp increase is somewhat difficult to explain, geonomiec 
but the ex:stence of the railway at Warangal appears to have Trends. 
influenced the course of prices, Economic 


“Excluding Sironcha, we may now consider the course of Sante 
Prices of staple food. Prices for each of the three staple ee 
grains in the rest of the food-grains of the rest of the District, 
District. Rice. rice, juari and wheat. During the 
period from 1834 to the Mutiny, the price of rice at the head- 
quarters of the District ranged between 25 and 30 seers to the 
rupee. From 1859 to 1861, which are generally regarded aS 
normal years, the average price was 22.89 seers. Thence 
forward until 1869 a series of bad years and, in a lesser degree, 
the improvement of trade due to the American Civil War, 
caused a sharp upward rise, and the course of prices ran as 
follows: 1862, 15 seers; 1863, 12.5; 1864 and 1865, 9; 1866, 
11.6; 1867, 7; 1868, 10.2; 1869, 5.9’, KEnsuing years witnessed 
a return to the normal which may be said to have lasted till 
1896, with one break in 1878—1880 when prices went up owing 
to the Madras and Bombay famines from 18711878, the 
average ratc was 21.3 setrs:| during the abnormal period 
1878—1880 it rose to 10.7. seers. . The: remaining 15 years of 
the normal period may be divided into three quinquennia, 
during each of which a gradual but persistent rise in value 
may be remarked, For this, improved communications are 
accountable, but the inflation of prices in rice is less remark- 
able than in the case of other crops, chiefly because rice is 
mainly grown for local consumption but partly also because it 
was yielding uniformly good outturns during these years. 
The average prices for cach quinquennium were :— 


1881-1885 -_ 15.90 seers, 
1886—1890 Te 13.40 seers. 
1891-1895 ee 13 seers. 


“The year 1896 with an average price of 12.2 seers was the 
last of the normal seasons and since then the average price has 
been 10.6 seers. In the famine of 1897, which was a period of 
heavy exports, prices averaged 8.9 seers, and went as high as 
7.2¢in August ; in the 1900 famine, 8.7 seers was the average, 
and 7.3 the higest price reached. 

Juari.—* The price of juari in 1832 is given by Major Lucic 
Smith as 34 scers to the rupee. From 1834 to 1859, the price 
varied between 40 and 60 seers to the rupee, and in 1860 the 
extremely low figure of 80 seers to the rupee was recorded. 
There was a sharp rise in 1861, when prices went up to 
38 seers, and in the ensuing eight years of distress very high 
quotations were reached. In 1862 the rate was 20 seers, by 1864 
it had risen to 13.7; it then declined to 20 seers in 1866, but 
again went up, this time to the high figure of 10.3 seers in 
1869. Then followed the period of normal prices, in which the 


1Figures from 1834 to 1869 are for uncleaned rice and Jater one's for cleaned rice. 
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fluctuations of juari displayed exactly the same characteristics 
as have already been noted in dealing with rice. Excluding 
the exceptional years 1878—1880, when the rate went up to 
19 seers, the gradual rise of prices consequent on the opening 
of the railway in 1877, is shown by the periodical averages 
given below:— 


Years Average price in scers 
per rupee 
1871—1877 28 
1881—1885 29.5 
4886—1890 24.5 
1891---1895 20.5 


In 1896 the rate stood at 17.5 seers. The next quin- 
quennium 1897—1901 includes both famines, and the average 
price of Juari rose to 15.1, reaching its highest annual figure in 
1900 when the average price was 9.7 seers. Three times viz., 
during the months of August 1897, and June and August 
1900, the prevailing rate rose to 8.1 seers. In the following 
quinqucnnium 1902—06 there was a marked fall and the 
average price attained 20.6, was cquivalent to that obtaining in 
the years immediatcly preceding the famines, 


Wheat.—‘ In 1832, according to the figures given by Major 
Lucie Smith, the average price of wheat at the headquarters 
of the District was 22.8 seers: From 1839 to 1860, the rate 
fluctuated between 32 and 41 seers, the latter figure heing 


‘recorded in 1859, which maybe looked upon as the Jast year 


of patriarchal cheapness in’ Chanda. From 1861 to 1869 the 
rise was rapid, the rates, according to the same authority, 
being 25 seers in 1861, 16 secrs in 1862, 13.7 in 1863, 11.7 In 
1864, 12.5 in 1865 and 1866,.7.7, in. 1867, 11.8 in 1868, and 8.7 
in 1869. During the ensuing normal period, the .figures were 
as follows :— 


Years Average price In seers 
‘per rupee 
1871-1877 19 
1881—1885 22.5 
1886—1890 19 
189{1—1895 16 


During the temporary pressure of prices in 1878—1880 wheat 
was forced up to 13 seers per rupee. In 1896 the retail price 
of wheat was 14 seers. In the ensuing quinquennium of scar- 
city, diversified with famine, an average of 9.9 seers was 
reached, the culminating price being 8 seers in 1900. From 
1902 to 1906 the average price recovered to 12.5 seers. 


“The table of prices given in Major Lucie Smith’s report 
Prices of other agricul. shows no returns for cotton prior to 
tural produce, 1839, when it is shown as selling at the 
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rate of a little over 8 scers to the rupee. This very low figure CHAPTER 9, 
has never again been approached, and already by 1844 we find” ~peonaniic 
that the price has risen to 3.25 seers. Henceforward until the Trends. 
outbreak of the American War, prices ruled between about 3. Economic 
and 4'4 seers to the rupee, but as soon ag the war began to PROSEROTS: 
affect the market they went up with a bound. According to Perce Tene, 
Major Lucie Smith’s figures they ranged between | and 2 seers 

from 1862 to 1869, but, in view of the general drop in prices 

all over India after 1865, it appears probable that there is some 

mistake in his figures for the later years. From the cessation 

of the war until 1884, prices seem to have continued with very 

slight fluctuations at the rate of about 5 to 6 seers to the rupee, 

the only exceptional years being 1871 and 1872 when the rates 

rose to 1.5 and 2.5 seers, respectively. In 1885, the price went 

up to 2 seers, and from that date till 1903 the rate never fell 

below 2% scers: in 1907 it stood at 114 seers. Linseed sold at 

Il seers to the rupee in 1866: from 1867 to 1894 the rate 

varied from 8 to 15 seers; in 1895, it rose to 6.7 seers, but fell 

again to 10 in 1898. In 190]-and 1902 it stood at only 6 seers, 

but decreased in 1903 to 8 seers., In 1907 it stood at 7 seers. 

Til stood at 10 seers in 1866, varied-from about 8 to 12'4 seers 

between 1867 and 1887: it made a sharp advance in the follow- 

ing year, and between [888 and 1894 fluctuated between about 

6 and 7 seers. In 1907, the raté was 6 seers. Gram sold at an 

average rate of 13.7 seers from 189] to 1895, of 12 seers from 

1896 to 1900, and of 13.2 séers from 1901 to 1905. In 1907 the 

rate was 9 seers. 


“From 1862 to 1874 the trade in salt was hampered by the 
existence of the customs line, and the average cost 
was 13 lbs. per rupee. “On the abolition of ‘the line 
in the latter year, the price immediately fell to 17 Ibs. In 
1878, when the salt duty was lowered from Rs. 3 to Rs, 2.8 per 
maund, the price stood at 18 Ibs. per rupee, at which figure it 
remained until 1882 when it fell to 20 lbs. In that year a 
further reduction of duty to Rs. 2 per maund was effected, and 
from 1883 till 1887 the cost of salt averaged 22 Ibs. to the 
rupee, In 1888 the duty was again raised to Rs. 2.8 per maund, 
and thenceforward until the policy of reducing the duty was 
renewed in 1903, the average cost was 19 Ibs. The recent 
reductions of duty, viz., to Rs. 2 per maund in 1903, to Rs, 1.8 
in 1905, and to Re. | in 1907 have naturally resulted in a 
corresponding decline-in the cost of salt which is now sold at 
36 Ibs. (18 pailis) to the rupee. 


Salt. 


“The following are the present retail prices in Chanda bazar 
Prices of other in ‘demand. Bricks for building houses 
common articles. of the common necessaries of life — most 

cost from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per 1,000; country tiles Rs. 2.8 to 
Rs. 4 per 1,000; sand, 4\ cart-loads a rupee; bamboos, Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 7 per 100; small  tattas for thatching 1’ 6”x 1’ 2” Rs. 7 to 
Rs. 10 per 1,000; large tattas 6’x 6’ are sold at two to the 
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tupee ; small] beams cost Re. 1, large Rs. 6 each; rafters 
(siwars) if of teak cost Re. | each, of other kinds of wood 
Rs. 15 per 1,000. A bottle of country liquor holding 60 tolas 
or three-quarters of a seer, is sold’ at 10 annas or Rs. 1-4 
according to strength. Country sugar is retailed at 234 seers 
to the rupee, other sugar at 4 scers, gur at-6 seers ; potatoes 8 
to 10 seers per rupee; brinjals 2 pice and onions 4 pice a 
seer; chillics 3 seers the rupee; cloves 14 annas a seer, carda- 
moms 20 tolas to the rupee; cocoanut oil 12 annas, and 
linseed, til and castor oil 10 annas per seer, milk 8 seers to the 
rupee; ghee Re, 1 to Rs. 1-4 per seer; cotton secd (sarki) 17, 
and oil-cake 13 secrs per rupee; tamarihd fruit, two maunds 
of 12 seers each per rupee. Firewood costs Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2 
per cart-load; cow-dung cakes 4 annas per 100; karbi Rs. 64 
per 100 bundles, grass Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per 1,000 pulas. Cooking 
, utensils are retailed at Rs. 1-12 per seer if of brass, at Rs. 2 to 
Rs, 2-12 per seer if of copper: if of the alloy of zinc and copper 
or brass called bharat the price is Rs. 1-2 per seer. Large iron 
buckets cost from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4, and small from 8 to 10 annas 
a piece. Common kerosene oil.is sold at Rs, 2-8 per tin or 
2 annas a bottle. Among leather articles, mots cost from 
Rs. 10 to Rs. 20, hand-buckets Rs, 3 to, Rs. 5, ropes 75 feet long 
and 1'4 inches in diameter Rs..7 to Rs. 10 a piece ; shoes, Re. 1 
to Rs. 1-8 a pair. Common cloth sells at 3 to 4 annas a yard; a 
pair of ordinary dhotis fetch Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4 and the coarse 
cloth known as khadi is sold at Rs. 1-4 per than of 20 by 
I'4Z cubits. Cotton and newar tape for cots is sold at from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 for a piece 100 cubits long and 4 inches broad ; 
ordinary sewing thread is sold at three pice a reel; a box con- 
taining 20 white muttas of No, 30 and weighing four seers is 
sold at Rs. 6. The prices of country carts are Rs. 40 to Rs, 100 
for a dhamni, Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 for a rengi, Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 for 


a khachar, Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 for a bandi, and Rs. 100 or Rs. 150 
. to Rs. 200 for a tonga.””* 


In the period that followed, a fall in the purchasing powcr of 
the rupee was visible. Apart from the fluctuations of a scasonal 
and temporary nature, the prices of all goods have been rising. 
During the First World War prices of almost all goods rose 
sharply. This trend of higher prices continued till the Great 
Depression of 1930. The depression which produced an adverse 
impact on the economies of the U. S. A., U. K., France and 
Germany had an adverse effect on the prices of primary goods in 
the international markets. This led to a momentous slump in 
the prices as well as demand for Indian goods in the inter- 
national markets. The Indian economy received a severe  set- 
back. The slump continued till 1933, after which there was a 
revival of prices and demand, 


The outbreak of hostilities in 1939 was an important event in 
the economic history of this country as well. Being a part of the 


a a 


# Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, 1909, Volume A; pp. 205—15 
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British Empire, India had to bear many of the economic evils CHAPTER 9. 
forced on her. Prices shot up from the end of 1939. The acute Economie 
shortage of consumers goods caused the prices to rise continu- ‘Trends. 
ously. Consequent upon the shortage of goods there was a Economic 
deplorable trail of black-marketing and hoarding. Consumers  Prosprcrs. 
goods such as cloth, sugar, kerosene and many of the luxury Price Trends. 
goods were scarce. The Government enforced the rationing of 

consumers goods. The cessation of hostilities in 1945 brought 

down the prices to some extent. The next important event 

which brought about the rise in prices was the Korcan War 

boom. The price rise in the international markets during the 

war found its reflection in the Indian economy which in turn 

affected the economy of Chanda district as well. After the 

Korean- War boom there was a slight fall in prices, but it was 

only short-lived. 


Prices did not show a consistent trend during the period 
between 1952 and 1958. The satisfactory harvest conditions 
during 1953, 1954 and 1955 were responsible for keeping the 
prices of agricultural produce well under control. Prices, how- 
ever, started rising from 1956-57, and registered a high level in 
1959-60. The level of prices came down in 1960-61 and 1961-62 
mainly because of satisfactory harvests. 


The outbreak of hostilities with China threatened the dis: 
location of the economy of India and brought about a sporadic 
trend of rising prices. With the declaration of National Emer- 
gency in October 1962 a need was felt to watch the behaviour 
of prices. In pursuance of Government policies, collection of the 
statistics of prices in the markets in Chanda district was started 
in November 1962. The price trends in the case of important 
commodities as elaborated inthe “Socio-Economic Review and 
District Statistical Abstract, Chanda District* are furnished 
below, 


Prices in 1963.—The prices of most of cereals fluctuated during 
the year 1963. At the earlier part of year, the wholesale price of 
tice of fine variety was Rs. 62, medium Rs. 55 and coarse Rs. 50 
per quintal but at the end of the year the prices of these three 
varictics increased to Rs, 84, Rs. 62 and Rs. 58, respcctively. 
The wholesale prices of wheat remained almost stable. But the 
price of jowar (white) fell to Rs. 36 from Rs. 42 per quintal at 
the end of the year. Similarly the pricet* cf bajra declined from 
Rs. 5S] to Rs. 47 at the beginning of the year. 


The price of gram increased from Rs. 48 to Rs. 55 at the end 
of the year, which resulted in the increase of the price of gram 
dal from Rs. 52 to Rs. 65. Awhar (dal) ‘increased considerably 
from Rs. 82 to Rs. 115. Similarly the price of mung increased 


I 
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TPrices are given per quintal except otherwise specified. 
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from Rs. 60 to Rs. 75 at the end of the year. But the prices of 
udid and masur dal decreased slightly at the end of the year. 


Sugar showed a gradual increase, and the rate was controlled 
at Rs. 1.29 per kilogram in fair price shops. But due to the 
scarcity of sugar, the price of gyi nearly doubled during the year. 


The price of edible oils increased in the middle of the year 
but slightly decreased at the end of the year. Groundnut oil 
decreased from Rs. 206.25 in the beginning of the year to Rs. 195 
at the end of the year. There was a slight increase in the prices 
of meat, fish, eggs and vegetables during the year. The price of 
kerosene rose from 36 paise to 49 paise per litre by the end of 
the year, 


The prices of cloth remained unaffected throughout the year. 
Marginal changes were noticed sometimes. 


Prices in 1964:—During the 1964 calendar year the prices of 
most of the cereals fluctuated. The retail prices of rice of fine, 
medium and coarse varicties were.88 paise, 84 paise and 66 paise, 
respectively, per kilogramy during the carlier part of the year. 
The price of the fine and medium — quality rice decreased to 
80 paise and 75 paise, respectively, during later part of the year. 
But coarse rice became slightly costlier because of fall in market 
arrivals. The wheat price of medium and coarse qualities rose 
from 70 paise and 58 paise to Rs. 1.25 and Rs. 1.07, respectively. 
The prices of jowar and bajri rose gradually from 43 paise and 
48 paise to 60 paise and 55 paise, respectively, during 1964. 


The prices of all pulses-except udid increased during 1964. 
Gram and gram dal went up from 63 paise and 71 paise to 
Rs. 1.34 and Rs. 1.64 per kilogram, respectively, by December. 
Arhar dal increased nearly one and a half times from Rs. 1.06 
to Rs. 1.57 at the end of the year. The prices of mung dal and 
masur dal increased from 83 paise and 8] paise to Rs. 1.20 and 
Rs. 1.41, respectively by the end of the year. 


Groundnut oil price increased from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2.25 per kilo- 
gram. The market prices of meat, fish and vegetables registered 
a steady increase during the course of the year. Dry chillis 
experienced a decline in price from Rs. 2.85 to Rs. 2.50 per kilo- 
gram. Cloth and utens'ls however maintained stability of prices 
during 1964. 


As stated earlier in this volume, agriculture is the principal 
means of livelihood of the people in Chandrapur district. It 
provides work to nearly 82.08 per cent of the working population 
as per the 196] Census returns. Landkess labourers comprise a 
large section of the population. It is therefore necessary to study 
the trends of wages of agricultural labourers and craftsmen. 


The Chanda District Gazetteer published in 1909 throws a 
searching light on the wage trends during a period of about 
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fifteen years between 1893 and 1908. The relevant account from CHAPTER 9. 
the same is reproduced below :— Peouamie 


: ‘ rs Trends. 
Statistics of Wages.—“ An able-bodied agricultural labourer Reokowae 


earncd Rs. 4-8 per month in 1893, Rs. 5-2 in 1895, Rs. 4-12 in Prospects. - 
1897 and Rs, 5 in 1898. His wages were reduced to Rs. 3-12 Wage Trends. 
in 1899, a rate which continued till 190], as a result of the 
famine of 1900, They recovered to Rs. 411 in 1902 and 1903 
and at the present time (1909) the wages of agricultural labour 
vary from 2 annas to 3 and 4 annas a day. In the towns of 
Warora and Chanda coolies can earn 4 to 6 annas daily. 
These rates are for males only. Females get half the wages of 
males. A common blacksmith earned Rs, 9-8 per mensem in 
1893. During the next four years his earnings varied between 
Rs. 10 and Rs. 10-8 and fell to Rs. 9-8 in 1898 as a result of 
famine in 1897. Since then they’ have improved and we find 
‘Rs. 11-4 recorded during the following three years. In 1902 
they rose to Rs. 13-2 and in 1903 to” Rs, 15 a month. Now 
(in 1908) he receives 8 annas a day in Sironcha, 12 annas in 
Chanda and up to a rupee in Warora. A common mason is 
shown as having earned Rs-~10-6 a month in 1893, Rs. 13 in 
1895, Rs. 12-8 in 1897,. Rs. 10-5 in/1899 and Rs. 11-4 in 1900, 
The wages improved in 1902 and 1903 when he received 
Rs. 13-2 as his monthly income. In 1908 he got 10 annas a 
day rising to a rupee tn Watora. A common carpenter who 
is better paid than either the blacksmith or the mason earned 
Rs. 12 a month in 1893, Rs) 12-4 in 1896, Rs. 14 in 1898 and 
Rs. 12-9 in 1899. In 1900,he received Rs. 13-2 and since then 
his wages have decidedly improved, having risen to Rs. 14 a 
month in. 190], Rs. 15 in 1902 and’ Rs. 18-12 in 1903. In 1908 
he was getting from 12 annas a day to Rs. 1-4, the latter being 
the rate obtatnable in Warora. 


Farm-servants—“In Chanda tahsil.the common term for an 
agricultural servant in regular employment is awari, and in 
Warora he is called Saha korvya manus or the man getting 
6 kuros. In Sironcha the Telugu word paleru is used. The 
dependants of an awari or Saha korvya manus, i.e., his wife or 
his small son, if they assist him in his duties, are called rapte. 
Farm-servants receive the bulk of their wages in grain, an 
arrangement which tells in their favour when, as of recent 
years, the prices of agricultural produce range high. There 
has, it is true, ‘been a tendency in the rice tract.to reduce the 
actual amount of grain paid to the farm-servant, but this reduc- 
tion has not been affected in anything like inverse ratio to the 
increase in the price of grain. Thus, at the first settlement 
the servant of a rice cultivator received 740 seers of rice as his 
yearly wage besides grain perquisites amounting to 315 seers: 
now he only gets 600 seers and grain perquisites amounting to 
about 130 seers, but meanwhile prices have risen roughly cent 
per cent. In the open-field tract the amount of grain remune- 
ration has risen from 635 seers of juari.at the last. settlement 
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to 725 seers at present, and thus, having regard to the rise in 
the price of juari, it is obvious that the farm-servant of this 
tract has considerably improved his position. 


“At present the fixed monthly wage of a farm-servant in 
regular employ in the rice tract is 5 kuros of dhan per mensem 
in most tracts, and 6 kuros in the Warora tahsil. In the open 
field tract the monthly rate is 5 kuros and 2 pailis of juari. 
But in either case this remuneration is swelled by perquisites 
of various kinds. Thus in the open tract, the farm-servant 
gets a path of each kind of grain sown; when employed in 
watching the crops he may take three paibis of juari each day 
as remuneration, and besides this he will probably have a 
fighting-cock to bear him company which with its living will . 
pick up a free living among the juari pods: he has the right 
of sarwa or gleaning the field, and in addition to this he gets 


’ about three &uros for cutting and bringing the crop to the 


threshing-floor. In this latter task his wife assists, and the 
dues he receives for it are known as wata-wadga, because the 
woman holds out her cloth so-as.to form a hollow (wata) which 
is filled with ears of juari-while the man. gets a wadga ‘or 
basketful of grain for his share of the work. Besides this the 
wife gets an allowance of three karos for bringing food to the 
field: this is called uwpsara, and she also grinds the master’s 
grain and makes cow-dung cakes for him, taking half of the 
latter in .reward for her labour. In the rice tract the servant 
gets four annas as a pourboire during the damp _ process of 
transplantation: he has the right of gleaning, while at reaping 
time he takes a handful out of each bojha or headload that he 
carries to the threshing-floor. If employed on rakhwali or 
watching the crops, he can cut two pailis of dhan per diem. 
In both the rice and open tracts alike, there are various other 
perquisites and privileges. Thus each year the servant gets 
Rs. 2 to buy himself a blanket (locally called waz) and Re. 1 or 
Re. 1-4 to buy a pair of shoes and free food is given at the cost 
of the master at the festivals of Pola and Nagpanchami. 
Another right, known as matera, is that of taking the sweepings 
of the threshing-floor after threshing is over and extracting 
the grain from them. Again, being as it were the. natural 
priest of the god of the threshing-floor, the farm-servant gets 
an allowance of grain called khatdeo for offerings prior to 
threshing. Other privileges are free firewood to the extent of 
two cart-loads and a_rupee’s worth of thatchin grass. It js 
rather difficult to calculate what all these extras amount to in 
the aggregate, but they may roughly be estimated to average 
ee half a khandi and one khandi, apart from the cash 
oles,” 


Casual agricultural labourers-— “Casual agricultural labourers, 
employed at periods of exceptional pressure, usually get two 
pailis a day, or, if required to watch a crop at, night, three 
pailis, For sowing and weeding women are as a rule employed, 
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and are remunerated at the rate of one paili a day for the CHAPTER 9. 
former and three pice a day for the latter. For transplanting ponomic 
rice, a man is paid Re. 1 for five days and a woman Re. | for Trends. 
ten days. For reaping juari men get 4 pailis and women Economic 
2 pailis a day, for wheat the rate is two pailis of the grain for _ PRosrxcrs. 
men and one paili for women. Other grains are usually paid Wase Trends. 
for in cash at 2 annas a day. The picking of cotton is paid 

for by a share of from 1/16th to 1/20th of the amount picked. 


Village grazier— The regular village grazer is called the 
dhorki and gets | anna per month for each head of cattle under 
his charge. The cattle are grazed at the owner’s risk, and the 
grazier is exempted from making good any losses, an irrespon- 
sibility which is sometimes, though not often, abused. Two 
or three tenants often club together and hire a boy to look after 
their animals, while very well-to-do persons have a private 
grazier employed exclusively in their own service. Wealthy 
landlords hire a woman as shenakari to collect and stack the 
cow-dung of their cattle. She either stacks it for fuel or pits 
it for manure, and she has also, other duties such as leeping 
the floor and whitewashing. the walls: 


Village Servants—“ Village servants in name and duties usual- 
ly correspond to those found in other Districts of the Province, 
and their functions are for the most part so familiar that 
they require no detailed description. The Lohar or Khati gets 
2 or 3 kuros a year for attending to each tenant’s ploughs, but 
the tendency is, as elsewhere, growing yearly stronger to 
remunerate him by the job. So also with the Barhai or car- 
penter who is even more commonly paid by the job. The 
Mhali or barber (called Mangali in Sironcha) and Wathi or 
washerman (called Chakali in) Sironcha) receive three to four 
kuros a year. On festive and ceremonious occasions they are 
generally given food and a small cash perquis'te for drink in 
Sironcha. In some places the rate is one kuro of juari for each 
adult male in the family and perquisites amounting to about 
a kuro with some food on festivals. They are however not 
engaged by all tenants but only by malguzars and big tenants, 
poor tenants paying 2 pice each time they require their 
services: 


“The Bhumak also called Deohari and in Sironcha Permadu 
worships the village gods and keeps off evil influences from 
the village. He also supplies pan patrawali or leaf-plates on 
festivals and°at feasts, and cleans the cooking pots of Govern- 
ment officials visiting the village. For these services he receives 
one kuro or more according to circumstances from each tenant 
and perquisites amounting to about a kuro. He is sometimes 
' given a p‘ece of land rent-free (rent Rs. 3 or Rs. 4).” 


“The Joshi or village priest has no fixed hak. He fixes the 
date of sajoni when the malguzar with his tenants starts 
ploughing. If he goes to the farm, every tenant gives him 
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from 4 to 8 pailis. He is gencrally paid by the job. His fee 
for officiating at a marriage may be Rs, 1-4 and for reciting 
katha Re. 1. The Chamar known as Madgi in Sironcha is not 
a regular village servant and is said to be remunerated by jot 
work in Chanda and Garhchiroli tahsils and by a fixed contri 
bution in Warora and Sironcha tahsils. In Sironcha he 
receives one kuncha of juari (14 seers) for each species of 
articles he supplies, e.g., for a pair of shoes one kuncha, for 
leather thongs one kuncha, and so on. Besides he is custo. 
marily allowed to collect the remnants of the harvest floor. In 
Warora he gets 4 pailis to a kuro of juari per plough for the 
repairs of shoes, etc. For an ornamental shoe for which this 
District is famous he generally gets from Re. | to Rs. 1-12. 
The ornamental work is generally done in silk and takes the 
shape of flowers or pictorial fishes. An ordinary pair of shoes 
will fetch from 14 annas to Rs. I-4.”’* 


With changes in the price level from time to time the wages 
of different categories of workers underwent fluctuations. How- 
ever, the rise and fall in the wage level have not kept pace with 
changes that have taken place in the price level. 


The wages of agricultural labour as well as of craftsmen showed 
a rising trend during the past few decades. The wages of casual 
labour as well as of fixed wage earners have increased, though 
the increase in the case of the latter has been lower than that 
of the former. The earnings of carpenters, blacksmiths and 
other skilled craftsmen haye increased considerably. Skilled jobs 
in agriculture are paid at a daily rate ranging from Rs. 3.50 in 
the sowing and harvesting season. 


Field workers are paid at rates varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. 
Women engaged in agricultural operations, such as, weeding, 
winnowing, cutting and harvesting are paid Rs. 1.25 to Rs. 2 per 
day. Certain types of operations are paid on the basis of turn- 
over of work. A female worker gets about Rs. 2 to Rs. 2.50 per 
day during the harvesting season. 


The wage carnings of almost all categories of casual labour 
decline during the months between February and June. During 
this period the workers turn to work in the forests. The wage 
earnings of skilled forest workers are far better than those of 
agticultural labourers. The extremely rich and varied forests in 
the district are a perennial source of employment to a consider- 
able section of population in the district. The labour intensive 
operations such as felling, sizing, afforestation, bunding, trench- 
ing, collection of tendu leaves, charcoal raking and many others 
offer fair wages to the workers. The government schemes regard. 
ing scientific management of forests have gone a Jong way in 
expanding the avenues of employment and earnings of labourers 
in the district. 


* Central Provinces District Gazetteers, Chanda District, 1909, Volume A, pp. 215-~220- 
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The system of balutewari, which was the basis of the self- CHAPTER 9, 


sufficient village economy of the past is still prevalent to a limited 
extent. It has lost its importance during the last three decades. 
The balutedras (village artisans) consist of barbers, potters, 
shoemakers, carpenters, blacksmiths, washermen, sweepers, 
mahars, etc. They are paid in kind for the services rendered 
by them. The payment in kind may consist of paddy, wheat 
and jowar which is given at the harvest time. But this system 
is very much on the decline. The agriculturists now preter to 
pay in cash rather than in terms of food-grains. Perhaps this is 
due to the rising prices of agricultural produce. This has an 
adverse effect on the economic position of some categories ot 


artisans who have been compelled to search for other means of 
livelihood. 
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CHAPTER 10—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Pustic ADMINISTRATION IN THE STATE IN THE LAST CENTURY CHAPTER 10. 
consisted mostly in providing security to person and property and Ganaval 
raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. In other words, sdministra- 
Police, Jails and Judiciary representing security, and Land tion. 
Revenue, Excise, Registration and Stamps representing revenue INTRopucTION, 
formed the most important departments of the State. The 
Public Works department was the only other branch of sufficient 
importance, but its activities of construction and maintenance 
were apart from roads and irrigation works, confined to buildings 
required for the departments of Government. With the spread 
of Western education and the growth of political consciousness 
in the country, and as a result of the gradual association of a few 
Indians with some aspects of the work of Government, the 
demand arose for the expansion of governmental activities into 
what were called “ nation-building ” departments namely, Educa- 
tion, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. In the twenties and 
thirties of this century, after the introduction of the Montague 
Chelmsford Reforms, greater emphasis came to be laid on the 
development of these departments. When, as a result of the 
Government of India Act of 1935, complete popularisation. of the 
Provincial Government took place in 1937, the new Government 
attempted not only to expand the “nation building” departments 
but also to take steps in the direction of creating what has now 
come to be generally described asa Welfare State. After the 
close of World War II and the attainment of independence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort is being made to achieve a Welfare 
State as rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed 
economy. The present activities of the State, therefore, require 
a much more elaborate system than what was felt to be necessary 
during the nineteenth century. 


In the description that follows in this chapter and jn chapters 
11—17 the departments of the State operating in the Chandrapur 
district have been grouped as follows :— 


Chapter 10— General Administration. 

Chapter 11— Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12—Law, Order and Justice. 

Chapter 13 — Other Departments. 

Chapter 14--- Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15 — Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16 — Medical and Public Health. Services. 
Chapter 17 — Other Social Services. 
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Up to 1874, the district had only three tahsils, viz., Mul, 
Warora and Brahmapuri. In 1874, Upper Godavari district of 
Madras was abolished and four tahsils were transferred: to Chan- 
drapur district and made into one tahsil with headquarters at 
Sironcha. In 1895, the headquarters of one of the tahsils was 
transferred from village Mul to Chandrapur. A new tahsil with 
headquarters at Gadhchiroli was formed in 1905 by transferring 
the zamindari estates from Brahmapuri and Chandrapur tahsils. 
A small zamindari tract from Chanda district was transferred to 
the newly formed Durg district in 1907. An area of about 600 
square miles consisting of three tahsils, viz., Cherla, Albaka and 
Nugur was transferred from Sironcha tahsil to Madras State in 
the same year. 


There were no major changes in the boundariés of the district 
or its tahsils between 1911 and 1955. With the reorganisation of 
the States in 1956, the district along with other districts of 
Vidarbha region was transferred from Madhya Pradesh‘ to 
Bombay State. 


Rajura tahsil which was.a part of Adilabad district of former 
Hyderabad State was transferred to Nanded district in 1956. It 
was transferred from Nanded district to Chandrapur district in 
March 1959. Because of the different sets of laws in force, Rajura 
is actually notified as an independent district and a division in 
itself and is placed under the Collector, Chanda district and the 
Commissioner, Nagpur Division, for administrative purposes. 
However, with the implementation .of the Maharashtra Land 
Revenue Code, 1966, the question of merging Rajura_ tahsil in 
Chanda district is under the.consideration of the Government and 
necessary steps are being taken in that direction. 


The Chandrapur district consists of six tahsils, viz., Chandra- 
Gadhchiroli, Sironcha and Rajura. 
There are six prants or sub-divisions, each comprising one tahsil. 


The district now covers an area of 26,128.70 km? ( 10,088.3 square 
miles ) and according to the Census of 1961 has a population of 
1,238,070. The administrative divisions as they stand at present 
are shown below:— 


Area 

Name of Tahsil Population 
(1961 Census) 
Sq. miles. Km.? 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

1.. Chandrapur ae fi oe 1,174:0 3,040°66 296,807 
2. Warora ss ate oh 1,282-0 3,320-38 238,323 
3. Brahmapuri ie ed “6 897-0 2,323-23 226,924 
4. Gadhchiroli .,. ‘4 is ee 2,870-0 7,433-30 277,398 
5. Sironcha a ea i 3,089-0 8,000-51 108,994 
6. Rajura .. 7763 | 2,010°62 89,624 
Total 10,088-3 26, 28°70 1,238,070 

' ; 
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Chandrapur district is included in Nagpur Division. The CHAPTER 10. 


Divisional Commissioner, Nagpur Division, Nagpur has jurisdic- 
tion over Nagpur, Bhandara, Wardha, Akola, Amravati, Buldhana 
and Yeotmal districts also. 


The Commissioner is the chief controlling authority of the 
division in all matters concerned with land revenue and the 
administration of the Revenue department. He acts as an 
important supervisory and controlling link between the Collector 
and the Government. Appeals and revision applications aga’ nst 
the orders of the Collector under the Maharashtra Land Revenue 
Code, 1966, and the Tenancy Law lie with him. Besides revenue 
matters, he is also responsible for supervision of the work of the 
Collectors in their capacity as District Magistrates. He is respon- 
sible for the development activities in the division and has to 
supervise the work of regional officers of all departments concern- 
ed with development. 


The following duties have been specifically laid down for the 
Commissioner : — 
(a) supervision of and contro}, over the working of revenue 
officers throughout the. division ; 


(b) exercise of executive and administrative powers to be 
delegated by Government or conferred on him by law; 


(c) general inspection of offices of all departments within the | 


division ; 


(d) inspection of local bodies on the lines done by the Direc- 
tor of Local Authorities: in the  pre-reorganisation State of 
Bombay ; 

(c) co-ordination and ‘supervision of the activities of all divi- 
‘sional heads of departments..with particular reference to plan- 
ning and development ; and 


(f) integration of the administrative set-up in the incoming 
areas, 


The Collector is the head of the district administration and in 
so far as the need and exigencies of the district administration 
are concerned, he is expected to supervise the working of other 
departments also. 


Revenue.—The Colletor is the custodian of Government property: 


in land (including trees, water wherever situated) and at the 
same time the guardian of the interests of members of the public 
in land in so far as the interests of the Government in Jand have 
been conceded to them. All land, wherever situated, whether 
applied to agricultural or other purpose, is liable to payment of 
land revenue except in so far as it may be expressly exempted by 
a special contract. Such land revenue is of three kinds, viz., 
agricultural assessment, non-agricultural assessment and 
miscellaneous. The Collector’s duties are in ‘respect. of (1) fixa- 
tion, (2) collection and (3) accounting of all such land revenue. 


The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in propor- 
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CHAPTER 10, tion to its productivity. The assessment is revised every 30 years 
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tahsil by tahsil after settlement proceedings. The revision survey 
and settlement is carried out by the Land Records department 
before a revision is made and the Collector is expected to review the 
settlement report with great care and caution. The assessment 
is usually guaranteed against increase for a period of 30 years. 
Government, however, grant suspensions and remissions in bad 
seasons and determination of the amount of these suspensions 
and remissions is in the hands of the Collector. As regards 
non-agricultural assessment, it can be altered when  agricul- 
turally assessed land is used for non-agricultural purposes. In 
the same way, unassessed land used for non-agricultural purposes 
is assessed to non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done by 
the Collector according to the provisions of the rules under the 
Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966. Miscellaneous land 
revenue also has tobe fixed by the Collector according to the 
circumstances of each case when Government land is temporari- 
ly leased. It is also realised by sale of earth, stones, usufruct of 
trees, revenue fines, etc, 


Statistics of land reveriue collections—The collection of land 
revenue rests with the Collector, who has to see that the revenue 
dues are recovered punctually every year and with the minimum 
of coercion and that the collections are properly credited and 
accounted for in the branch of the wasul-baki-navis, both at the 
tahsil level and the district level. 


The following are the statistics relating to the land revenue 
collection in Chandrapur, district for the year 1966-67 :.-- 


No, of villages in the district— 
Khalsa ve = < ae we si 3,382 


Inam_.. os as ae mA LPs as Nil. 


Rs. 
Gross fixed Revenue including non-agricultural  39,15,134 
assessment and all other dues. 


Deduct— 

Assessment assigned for special and public pur- Nil. 
poses including forest. 

Net alienation of total inams aed ee be Nil. 

Assessment of cultivable land unoccupied as Nil. 

Free or specially reduced .. e aA a Nil. 

Remaining fixed revenue for Collection—- 

Agricultural .. is “a ae So. Sale Nil. 

Government occupied land including specially Nil. 
reduced. 

Alienated lands ae ane Se +»  13,74,970 

Building and other non-agricultural assessment .. Nil. 

Fluctuating miscellaneous revenue ea ae 1,07,940 

Local Funds (Demand for 1966-67) a oe 8,80, 342 

Demand ak as a fe xs es — 39,15,134 

Remissions .. ie ae ae 2% aca 5,941 

Suspensions .. Ns ee os ote . 25,116 

Collections .. Ws ear ass fe .»  22,47,261 

Unauthorised balanc ar ve oe -. 16,36,816 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act ( VII of 1879), the Indian Stamps Act (I] of 1899), the Indian 
Court fees Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Entertainment Duty 
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Act (I of 1923), and the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949), CHAPTER 10. 
There are also other revenue Acts which contain a provision that General 
dues under them are recoverable as arrears of land revenue. Administra- 
The Collector and his office have to undertake recovery of such tion. 
dues whenever necessary. COLLECTOR. 


As regards the administration of the Forest Act the ultimate 
responsibility for the administration of the Forest department, 
so far as his district is concerned, lies with the Collector, and the 
Divisional Forest Officer is his assistant for the administration 
except in matters relating to the technique of forestry. As 
regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 
permits to liquor and drug addicts. In fact, he is the agency 
through which the Director of Prohibition and Excise arranges 
to have the policy of the department carried out. The adminis- 
tration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act and 
Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 (for 
Rajura tahsil only) in its proper spirit rests with the Collector. 
He is also an appellate authority to hear appeals under the 
various sections of these Acts: 


Inams.—All inams have. been abolished under the Land 
Revenue Exemption Act, 1948, and. Hyderabad Abolition of 
Inams and Cash Grants Act, 1954, and donations or cash grants 
for charitable purposes, grant to religious, charitable and public 
institutions and to the descendants of the Ruling Chiefs under 
the Centra] Provinces and Berar, Revocation of Land Revenue 
Exemption Act, 1948, have been. sanctioned. 


Public Utility—Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884) and 
the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
agricultural operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs 
of his district in accordance with the policy of Government for 
the time being and in the event of a bad season, to make further 
demands for as much money as could be usefully loaned for the 
purpose of tiding over the need. He has to take necessary steps 
for the most advantageous distribution of the amount placed at 
his disposal and to see that the advances so made are recovered 
at the proper time. After the loans are advanced to the 
borrowers, it is the duty of the Prant Officers and the Tahsildars 
to see that the loans are not utilised for purposes other than for 
which the same were advanced. 


Accounts—The separation of the treasury and revenue cadres 
at the district level has come into force with effect from April, 
1955. Before the separation of the treasury work from the 
Revenue department, the Treasury Officer was from Revenue 
department and he had to perform various important executive 
functions in that connection. After the-separation, the Treasury 
Officer became a member of the cadre of Maharashtra State 
Accounts Service and functioned independently. The treasuries 
are under the administrative control of the Finance department. 
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At the district headquarters the cash business has been taken 
over by the State Bank of Ind‘a and at the tahsil headquarters of 
Sironcha and Rajura where there are non-banking treasuries, the 
cash business rests with the subtreasurics managed hy the Sub 
Treasury Officers. All other sub-treasurics in this district are 
banking treasuries and the cash business is with the Bank. The 
accounts are submitted to the Accountant General and the 
instructions laid down in the Accounts Codes and Compilation 
of Treasury Rules are followed by the District Treasury. Before 
the separation of treasuries from Revenue department the 
Collector and the Accountant General carried out periodical 
inspections of treasurics. As a measure of administrative con- 
trol, the Collector inspects the district treasury once in a year 
before the close of the financial year and the Deputy Collectors 
inspect the sub-treasuries similarly. The Collector does not, 
however, participate in the daily routine of treasury business. 
For that work the Treasury Officer is his delegate and repre- 
sentative. 


Quasi-judicial functions in revenue matters—-Among __ these 
functions of the Collector.on the \revenue side apart from hear- 
ing appeals from the decisions of the Sub-Divisional Officers 
under the Maharashtra ‘Land Revenue Code, 1966, and various 
other Acts may be mentioned: (1) the revisional powers exercised 
under section 23 of the Bombay Mamlatdar’s Courts Act (II of 
1906) in respect of Tahsildar’s orders under the Act. (This 
power is delegated to the Deputy Collectors); (ii) appellate 

owers under sections 53 and 57 of the Bombay Irrigation Act 
(VII of 1879); (iii) the work which the Collector does in connec- 
tion with the execution of civil court decrees; and. (iv) proceed- 
ings and awards under section 1! of the Land Acquisition Act 
(I of 1894). 


Local Self-Government.—_With the passing of the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, vital changes were effected in the village 
panchayat administration. It is now looked after by village 
panchayats constituted for the villages. The Collector is em- 
powered to hold elections and bye-elections to the municipalities 
and the village panchayats. The various Acts governing local 
bodies have conferred upon the Collector as the chief representa- 
tive of government authority to supervise the actions of the local 
bodies and to give them advice. 


Officers of other departments——The officers of other depart- 
ments stationed at district headquarters are: (1) Commandant, 
District Sailors’, Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Board, (2) District 
Superintendent of Police, (3) District Commandant, Home 
Guards, (4) Superintendent, District Jail, (5) Director, Relief and 
Rehabilitation, (6) Superintending Engineer, Defence Project, 
Chandrapur, {7) Executive Engineer, Buildings and Communi- 
cations, (8) Executive Engineer, Minor Irrigation Division, 
(8) Executive Engincer, Organisation and Method Division, Elec- 
tricity Board, (9) Divisional Forest Officers, (10) Civil Surgeon, 
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(11) Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, (12) Dis- © 
trict Publicity Officer, (13) District Industries Officer, (14) Superin- 
tendent of Fisheries, (15) District Deputy Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, (16) District Employment Officer, (17) District 
Statistical Officer, (18) Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, 
(19) Sales Tax Officer, (20) Superintendent of Prohibition and 
Excise, (21) Treasury Officer, (22) Consolidation Officer and 
(23) Town Planner. 


The services of the officers at the district level in their parti- 
cular sphere can be requisitioned by the Collector either directly 
or through the'r official superiors. These officers of the district 
have more or less intimate contacts with the Collector in 
matters relating to their departments and have ‘to carry out his 
general instructions pertaining to the development schemes 
under Five-Year Plans. 


District Magistrate..The Collector's duties as District Magis- 
trate arc mostly executive. He is at the head of all other 
executive magistrates in the district. He exercises the powers 
under the Criminal Procedure=Gode and the Indian Penal Code. 


When authorised by the State Government the District Magis- 
trate may invest any magistrate subordinate to him with the 
necessary powers. Besides being in control of the police in the 
district, the District Magistrate has extensive powcrs under 
the Criminal Procedure Code and the Bombay Police Act 
(XXIL of 1951) and other Acts for the maintenance of law and 
order. It is his duty to examine the records of police stations in 
order that he may gain insight into the state of crimes in 
the limits of the police stations and satisfy himself that cases are 
being promptly disposed of. 


In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIIT of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV 
of 1884) and the Poisons Act (I of 1904), He has also to supervise 
the general administration of these Acts and functions laid down 
thercunder. 


Sanitation and Public Health.-.The duties of the Collector in 
the matter of sanitation are (a) to see that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases; (b) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the daily 
sanitary administration of municipal committees and other sani- 
tary authorities ; and (c) to advise and encourage local bodies to 
improve the permanent sanitary condition of the areas under 
them so far as the funds at their disposal will allow. Ie can 
freely requisition the advice and technical assistance of the Dis- 
trict Health Officer, Chandrapur. 


The District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board —The 
Collector acts as the President of the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ 
and Airmen’s Board. 
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His duties relating to the Board are to promote and maintain 
a feeling of good-will between civil and military classes, to look 
after the family interests of serving soldiers, and to implement ~ 
in isle the policies of the State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 

oard, 


Control of essential articles.—There were 337 fair price shops 
functioning in the district for the sale of rice, wheat etc. and 
998 shops for the sale of sugar as on 15th March 1968, under 
orders from the Collector. The periodical inspection of these 
shops is done by the cual ee staff to ensure efficiency in their 
working and prevent: malpractices. 


Collectors Office—The Collector’s office is divided into four . 
branches as under :— 

(1) Establishment branch, (2) General branch, (3) Land 
revenue branch, (4) Registry and typing branch. The Deputy 
Collectors at the headquarters are kept in charge of these 
branches, 


Under the Collector are the.Prant Officers who are either 


Assistant Collectors (I.A.S;Officers)or District Deputy Collectors 
(Maharashtra Civil Service, Class 1). There are in all six prants 


_or sub-divisions in the district which are in charge of Sub- 
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Deputy Collectors at Headquarters.—There are four Deputy 
Collectors at the district Headquarters for purposes. of. adminis- 
tration. Their designations are as follows : — 

1. Resident Deputy Collector ‘and Additional District 

Magistrate ; 

2. Leave Reserve Deputy Collector ; 
3. Land Acquisition Officer ;~and 
4. Deputy Collector for Tenancy Law. 


The Prant Officers form the connecting link hetween the 
Tahsildars, and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powers conferred on the Collector by the Maharashtra Land 
Revenue Code and any other law in force or by executive orders 
in regard to the tahsils in his charge, except such powers as the 
Collector may specially reserve to himself, 


Each tahsil is in charge of a ‘Tahsildar. There is also one 
Additional Tahsildar for tenancy Jaw posted at each of the 
tahsils. At each of the tahsils there are four to five Naib- 
Tahs'ldars to assist the Tahsildar in the efficient pérformance of 
the revenue, nazul and other work in the tahsil. Besides, there 
is one Sales Tax Naib-Tahsildar for recovery of sales tax and 
income-tax dues attached to Chandrapur tahsil. Besides these, 
the following are other officers of Tahsildars’ grade: — 


Special Land Acquisition Officer, 
Assistant Director of Small Savings and 
Movement Officers ( Food ). 
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Each tahsil has been divided imto revenue circles (four to five CHAPTER 10. 
circles). Each such circle contains 90 to 110 villages. For General 
every revenue circle a Revenue Inspector is appointed for the Administra- 


revenue work of that circle. Patwaris are appointed for halkas ; Hgn 

each halka contains on an average six to eight villages depend- phere pete 

ing upon the size of the village. TAHSILDARS. 
Duties. 


(i) Revenue—The Tahsildar’s revenue duties are to enquire 
and report on cases under various sections of the Maharashtra 
Land Revenue Code and other Acts to the higher officers who 
have powers to dispose of the matters. There are certain powers 
under the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966, vested in the 
Tahsildars under which they themselves can dispose of certain 
matters, 


In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
he is to prepare the Jamabandi of the tahsil. The Jamabandi of 
a tahsil is an audit of previous years’ accounts. The demand for 
fixed agricultural revenue as well as the non-agricultural demand 
is settled. There are remissions and suspensions to be calculated 
upon the fixed demand in lean years. Remissions and suspen- 
sions are given in accordance. with the crop annewari with the 
determination of which the Tahsildar is most intimately con- 
cerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is added the amount 
of non-agricultural assessment and fluctuating land revenue, such 
as that arising from the sale of ‘trees, stones, sand, melon beds, 
etc., when the individuals apply for them. 


The main burden of the work ‘of collection of land revenue, 
tagai dues and other dues recoverable as arrears of land revenue 
falls on the Tahsildar. He can issue notices, impose fines, distrain 
and sell moveable or immoveable property under the provisions 
of ‘the Maharashtra Land ‘Revenue Code, 1966. In short, he is 
to follow the procedjire laid down in various sections of the 
Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966, and the Rules there- 
under. , 


It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the 
conditions of the lease or any irregularities or encroachments 
upon Government land and to ‘take immediate cognizance. 


Applications for grant of tagai are received by the Tahsildar 
who. makes enquiries into them through the patwaris, inspects 
the sites for the improvement -of which tagai is sought, ascertains 
whether the security offered is sufficient, determines what instal- 
ments for repayment would be ‘suitable, etc. Under the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Loans Act and the Land Improvement 
Loans Act there are certain limits up to which he himself can 
grant the loan. If the granting of the loan is not within his 
powers he enquires into the case thoroughly and submits his 
report in the case for the orders of the Sub-Divisional Officer or 
the Collector, whoever is competent to pass final orders regarding 
the grant of the loan. 
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The Tahsildar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
granting of it; he has to sce that the loan in question is properly 
utilised, inspect the works undertaken with it, watch the payment 
and make recoveries from the defaulters. The Tahsildars are 
primarily responsible for the administration of the Bombay 
Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) and 
Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1950 within 
the areas under their respective charges. 


Additional Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsildars (Mahalkaris) have 
been appointed for each tahsil for the work in connection with 
the implementation of the Tenancy Law. The Tahsildars are in 
overall charge of the tahsi] administration and are not in any 
way concerned with matters coming under the purview of the 
Tenancy Law for which Additional Tahsildars and Naib-Tahsil- 
dars are appointed, 


(ii) Quasi-judicial.-There are multifarious dutics the Tahsildar 
has to do in his capacity as a tahsil officer. He is also to enquire 
in respect of. disputed cases in connection with the Record-of- 
Rights in each village. The matters which the Tahsildar has to 
enquire into, are registered under appropriate heads mentioned 
in the Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 1966. 


(iii) Magisterial—Every Tahsildar is the ex-officio Taluka 
Magistrate of his tahsil. The Naib-Tahsildars are also appointed 
as taluka magistrates. They are to hear chapter cases under the 


‘Criminal Procedure Code from, various police stations allotted to 


them, They have to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub. 
Divisional Magistrates informed of all the criminal activities 
in their charge and take steps incidental to the. maintenance of 
law and order in their charge with the aid of police. 


(iv) Treasury and accounts—-The Tahsildar is in charge of the 
tahsil] treasury which is called sub-treasury, The sub-treasury is 
under the control of the Naib-Tahsildar designated as Sub- 
Treasury Officer. All moneys due to Government in the tahsil 
from land revenue, forest, excise, public works, sales tax and 
income-tax dues and other receipts are paid into the sub-treasury 
and credited to the receipt heads and. drawn from it under 
cheques and b'lls. The tahsil sub-treasury is also the local depot 
for stamps, general court-fee and postal of all denominations, 
and for ithe stock of opium held there for sale to permit-holders. 
A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub- treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances are deposited. The withdrawals are 
made from it to replenish sub-treasury balances. Sub-treasuries 
are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank of India for remittance 
of funds. 


The Tahsildar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, The report of the verification, together with the monthly 
returns of receipts under different heads, has to be submitted by 
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the Tahsildar to the District Treasury at Chandrapur. The sub- CHAPTER 10, 
treasuries are annually inspected by the Collector and the Sub- General 
Divisional Officer. The district treasury is also inspected every Administra. 
year by the Collector. tion. 

(v) Other administrative functions—In addition to the duties eure 
mentioned above, he is responsible to the Collector and the Sub- Tansipars. 
Divisional Officer. He has to keep them constantly informed of Duties. 
all political happenings, outbreak of epidemics and other matters. 


He generally helps or guides the officers of other departments 
in the execution of their respective duties in so far as his tahsil 
is concerned. He is responsible for the cattle census. The 
Tahsildar is also expected to propagate co-operative principles in 
his tahsil. The Tahsildar’s position in relation to the tahsil 
officers of other departments, e.g., the Station Officers of the Police 
department, the Sub-Registrar, the Range Forest Officer, Medical 
Officer, Postmaster, etc., is not definable. Though they are not 
subordinate to him they are grouped round him and are expected 
to help and co-operate with him in their respective spheres. 


Though the Tahsildar is not-expected to work directly for local 
bodies, he is usually the principal source of the Collector’s infor- 
mation about them. 


In order to assist the Tahsildar in exercising proper supervision —_ Revenve 
over the village officers and village servants, Revenue Inspectors INSPECTORS. 
are appointed for every Revenue Inspector’s circle. Each such 
Revenue Inspector has under him 25 to 30 patwaris. They form 
a link between Tahsildar and the village population. 


The main duties of the Revenue Inspector as laid down in 
various manuals’ concerning revenue matters, and particularly the 
Revenue Inspector’s Manual :are: as; follows :— 


(1) to supervise the work of Patwaris ; 
(2) to prepare, maintain and check rasid-bahis ; 


(3) to visit each patwari circle in his charge once in three 
months and each village once in each touring season ; 


(4) to submit report to Tahsildar and the Sub-Divisional 
Officer with a copy to District Superintendent of Land Records 
regarding condition of crops, rainfall, prices of foodgrains, 
fodder and water condition when called upon to do so; 


_ (5) to report the occurrence of any calamity, ice., outbreak of 
cattle disease, epidemic or any thing unusual affecting the 
condition of the people, crop or cattle ; 


(6) to conduct survey or measurement of land, prepare any 
maps or superintend any survey operations whenever required 
to do so by the revenue officers ; 


_ (7) to make local enquiry in respect of correctness of entries 
In village records and collect information relating to land or 
agriculture when required by any revenue officer ; 
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CHAPTER 10. (8) to make immediate reports regarding damage from hails- 
General torms, locust, floods, fires, etc., and failure of water-supply, 


Administra- | permanent detcrioration of land from diluvion, etc. ; 
tion, ; 


Reveode (9) to attest all entries made by the patwaris in khasara 
INSPECTORS. relating to any land improvement to ensure the exemption of 
such improvements from assessment ; 


(10) to watch the proper utilization of loans granted under 
Land Improvement Loans Act and  Agriculturists Loans Act 
and report cases of misappropriation to Tahsildar for necessary 
action ; : 


(11) to detect and report the cases of diversion of agricultural 
loans to non-agricultural purposes ; 


(12) to maintain a register of survey appliances passed by the 
patwaris and to check the instruments once in cvery three 
months ; 


(13) to check and sign the traced maps, copies of Khasara 
and Kistbandi prepared by the patwaris in connection with land 
acquisition work ; and 


(14) to certify mutations only when they follow from the 
execution or cancellation of a conditional sale or relates to the 
imposition or discharge of a mortgage. 


Pouice Patits. The police patil is the principal village official. Prior to Ist 
January, 1963 there. were revenue patils functioning at most of 
the villages. From Ist January, 1963 the posts of revenue patils 
have been abolished and equal number of revenue patils have 
been appointed as police patils under section 5 of the Bombay 
Village Police Act, 1867. In smaller villages only one person was 
doing the duties of revenue as well as ‘police patil. The police 
patil’s duties are laid down ‘in Bombay Village Police Act 
( VII of 1867). 


Patwart. Generally one patwari is appointed for six or eight villages 
which are small. The charge depends on the size of the village 
and khasara numbers under each charge. The villages in his 
charge comprise a halka. His main duties are — 


(i) to prepare panchsala khasara as per roster approved by 
the Collector ; 


(ii) to write land revenue or rental demand in rasid-bahis ; 
(i) to prepare kistbandi goshwarea ; 


(iv) to prepare statement of sales and leases for selected 
villages in the prescribed form; 


(v) to prepare grazing lists for issuing charai passes ; 
(vi) to prepare tenants’ list after girdawari every year ; 


(vii) to report cases of diversion of agricultural land to non- 
agricultural purposes ; 

(vit) to report regarding breaches of condition of nisiar 
wajib-ul-arz ; 
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(ix) to submit forecast reports of every crop in time to the CHAPTER 10. 


district officers ; General 
(x) to report about farm prices of commodities sold in weekly sia eee 
markets from selected villages ; ae 
° Patwari, 


(x2) to help in the recovery of land revenue and other Govern- 
ment dues during the visit of revenue officers ; 


(xit) to prepare irsal-patti ; and 
(x11) to supply necessary village records to chakbandi officers 


and also to help them in their work. 


The village servants or kotwals are appointed on fixed remune- VILLAGE 
; SERVANTS. 


ration. There is generally a kotwal appointed by Government 
where the village is small. More than one are appointed where 
the village is big. They assist the village officers to collect land 
revenue, to summon villagers to the chavdi, to carry the land 
revenue to the tahsil office, to help the patil in the detection of 
offences and to help to apprehend known criminals and to keep 
law and order in the village. 


CHAPTER 11—REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


WITH THE DAWN OF INDEPENDENCE AND WITH THE CHERISHED GoAL CHAPTER 11, 
OF ESTABLISHING A WELFARE State, Government activities and Revenue 
expenditure have increased manifold. It is, therefore, imperative Administra- 
that other sources besides land revenue are also explored to _ ton. 
augment the revenue of the Government exchequer. Taxes, both INTRopucrion. 
Central and State, form the core of the Government revenue. 


In what follows is described in brief the functioning of those 
Government departments which are entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of these taxes. 


DEPARTMENT oF Lawp Recorps 


The Chandrapur district originally consisted of eleven parganas 5.x Reconns. 
and 20 Zamindaris comprising an area of 25123 km* (9,700 sq. Original 
miles) containing 2273 inhabited villages and 328 deserted ones. Survey and 
The present Sironcha tahsil. excluding the Ahiri estate was not Settlement. 
a part of the present Chandrapur district. This portion. of the 
Sironcha tahsil was taken im exchange from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad in the year 1860. Subsequently in the year 1907, the 
Ahiri Zamindari was included in it, thus forming the present 
Sironcha tahsil. Similarly, Gadhchiroli tahsil: as it exists at 
present was carved out of portions taken from Chandrapur and 
Brahmapuri tahsils in the year 1905. The present Chanda district 
consists of the above tahsils on the east of Wainganga river and 
three cis-Wainganga tahsils of Chanda, Warora and Brahmapuri 
on the west of Wainganga. Rajura tahsil which was formerly 
attached to Nanded district in Aurangabad Circle is now transfer- 
red to Chandrapur district. But it is technically a district and 
a division administered under the Hyderabad Land Revenue Act, 


Rayaiwari, zamindari and malguzari systems of land revenue 
were prevalent in the district prior to the implementation of the 
Abolition of Proprietary Rights Act, 1950, in March 1951. The 
rights of intermediaries were abolished under the provisions of 
this Act. The land revenue system now prevalent in the districi 
is rayatwari and is based on a complete survey, soil classification 
and settlement of assessment of every field. The original survey 
settlements were introduced in the district between 1820 and 1826 
and the revision settlements between 1863 and 1870. On the 
expiry of the 20 year term of the revision settlement, the second 
révision settlement was undertaken between 1897 and 1906. 
Further revision settlements of cis-Wainganga tahsils and of 
Sironcha and Gadhchiroli tahsils, introduced between 1918 and 
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1923 and 1922 and 1924, respectively, still continue in force. The 
entire district, with the exception of 410 Maskati villages, has 
been surveyed and settled. The district is however overdue for 
revision. 


The boundaries of villages are surveyed by fixing traverse 
stones with the help of theodolite machine and field to field 
survey is carried out, according to possession on spot, by chain 
and optical square method. Survey records in respect of theodo- 
lite survey are maintained by the District Superintendent of Land 
Records but no field books of individual survey numbers in 
respect of survey undertaken have been maintained. Boundary 
marks have not been fixed for each survey number in ex-zamin- 
dari and ex-malguzari villages but such boundary marks have 
been constructed in Rayatwari villages. 


In the earlier period of settlement, the exterior boundaries of 
villages were laid down and the interior measurements proceed- 
ed with. But subsequent to the promulgation of the ‘Excess 
Work Rules’, the outer boundaries were defined only after the 
measurement of the fields, tanks and village sites and calcula- 
tion of the proportionate allowable work. 


Work regarding Soil Classification was undertaken at the time 
of settlement effected during the years from 1897 to 1906 and was 
again taken at the resettlement effected beween 1918 and 1923. 
Village maps were prepared showing the fertility of the soils in 
different colours. No new soil. classification has been undertaken 
thereafter. The maps showing fertility of the soils in different 
colours prepared during the resettlement are preserved in the 
Revenue Record Room of ‘the Collectorate. Survey number-wise 
classification is shown in the.settlement misal which too is 
preserved in the Revenue Record Room of the Collectorate. 


Before the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954, came 
into force, the settlement procedure, as prescribed under the 
Settlement Code of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act of 
1891 was followed. This Act after being in force for nearly 
35 years was repealed by the Central Provinces Land Revenue 
Act, 1917, and subsequently by the Madhya Pradesh Land 
Revenue Code of 1954 (II of 1955). Under the Madhya Pradesh 
Land Revenue : Code, 1954: — 


(1) ‘Settlement’ indicates the results of the operations of a 
“Revenue Survey” carried out in order to determine the land 
revenue payable on all agricultural lands and the period during 
which such results are to be enforced is called “term of settle- 
ment” (Section 55) and this period shall in no case be less 
than 20 years [Section 80 (2)}. 


(2) The Settlement Officer appointed by the State Govern- 
ment under Section 59 (1) is required to examine fully the 
past revenue history of the area under settlement with a view 
to assessing the general effect of the existing incidence of 
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assessment on economic conditions of the area during the CHAPTER 11. 
period of current settlement with particular reference to noes 
the various statistical data available. Administra- 


tion. 
The Settlement Officer collects information in respect of the yap Recorps. 


following matters in the manner prescribed under Section 70 and gettlement and 
the rules under Section 73 by local enquiries in as many villages Assessment. 
as possible— 


(1) Position of the group and the number of villages which 
it contains ; 


(2) Important natural features, communications and trade ;- 
(3) Population ; 


(4) Soils and any distinctive features in the system of agri- 
culture in the group ; 


(5) Cultivation, irrigation and the number of ploughs ; 


(6) Cropping ; 
(7) Distribution of the occupied area between different 
classes of holders of lands; 


(8) History of assessment and the present pressure of assess- 
ment of soil class ; 


(9) Appreciation of general circumstances of the group with 
special reference to:— 


(a) whether the area; under cultivation has expanded or 
contracted ; 


(b) whether the existing assessment has been collected 
with care or not; 


(c} whether the material conditions of the people are 
prosperous or otherwise ; 


(dj markets and communications ; 
(ec) history of prices of main staple crops ; 


(f) selling and letting values of land, consideration paid 
for leases, sale prices of land and_ principal money on 
mortgages ; : 

(g) figures of profits of cultivation, and 


(h) such other factors as may be directed to be dealt with 
under separate instructions. 


(10) Extent of enhancement, if any, and the justifiable 
Standard rate; and 


(11) Estimated increase in the revenue demand as a result of 
his settlement proposals and proposed term of settlement. 


The standard rates approved by the State Government will be 
so fixed that the aggregate enhanced assessment on the agricul- 
tural lands shall not exceed the existing assessment by 50 per 
cent as laid down under Section 76 (6). 
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The assessment of a holding in which improvements have 
been effected at any time during the period of current settle- 
ment by or at the expense of the holder thereof, is fixed, as if no 
such improvements had been made, under Section 76 (6) in 
order to induce the cultivators to invest money for improvement 
of their lands. 


The Settlement Officer formulates his proposals of settlement 
on the above basis and submits the same to the State Govern- 
ment in statements | and 2 prescribed by rules made under 
Section 73. 


The assessment is fixed khatawise and on the whole due consi- 
deration is given to the practical side of fixation of assessment 
with a view to its unimpeded recovery during the period of 
settlement. Assessments whether original or revised, are notified 
in the village in form C and are prociaimed by beat of drums in 
the village concerned at least a fortnight prior to the date 
specified for such a declaration. During the announcement of 
assessment of each survey number any error in area or assess- 
ment of any holding due to_muistake of survey or mathematical 
miscalculations pointed out by any-person, are corrected. 


Provision is made for ‘putting forth any objections by the 
agriculturists and the notice of the intention of the 
State Government to make settlement is duly published together 
with the proposals based on the forecast tor determination of 
“Revenue Survey ” [Section 63, (2)|. 


The forecasts and the preposals-together with the objections 
received thereunder from agriculturists and other persons 
interested are placed before each of the two Houses of the State 
Legislature betore issuing the notification of proposed Revenue 
Survey. (Section 64). 


On approval of the proposals regarding the ‘Factor Scale’ and 
assessment rates made under rule 27 of Section 87 of the Code, 
assessment on each holding is calculated. The revised assess- 
ment is not to exceed the prior assessment by 50 per cent. The 
unit rate suited to each village is fixed in the group. This unit 
rate multiplied by the factor for each class of soil is the acreage 
rate applicable to the village and on the basis of this acreage 
rate, the deduced assessments on individual holdings are calcu- 
lated and final figures of assessment eventually fixed (Rule 28 
under Section 87). 


A settlement, ordinarily remains in force for 30 years [Sec- 
tion 80 (1)} but the State Government may, for reasons to be 
recorded in detail, fix the term which may be less than 30 years 
but which shall in no case be less than 20 years [Section 80 (2)]- 


The Settlement Officer prepares the following papers (Sec- 
tion 45):— 

(a) Rkhewat or statement of persons possessing proprietary 

rights in the mahal, including inferior proprietors or leases or 
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mortgages in possession, specifying the nature and extent of CHAPTER 11. 


the interest of each; 

(b) khasara or field book, in which shall be entered the 
names of all persons cultivating or occupying the land, the 
right in which it is held and the rent, if any, payable ; 


(c) jamabandi or lists of persons cultivating or occupying 
land in the village ; 


(d) field map of the village except when otherwise directed ; 
(c) the village administration paper (wajib-ubarz); and 
(f) such other papers as may be prescribed under the rules. 


Every Record of Right must necessarily contain (i) khewat, 
(ii) Rhasara, (iii) jamabandi and (iv) field map. 


Prior to the Madhya Pradesh Land Revenue Code, 1954, no 
Record of Rights was introduced in the district, 


In the districts of Nagpur, Wardha, Bhandara and Chandrapur 
only interim Record ot Rights’ was introduced as per Sec 
tion 115 (1) of the Code... The fullfledged Record of Rights 
under Section 103 is yet to be prepared. he Record of Rights 
under Sections 103 and 115 (1) of the Code includes :— 


(a) names of all persons, othef than tenants, who are holders 
of land ; 

(b) names of all occupancy. tenants and protected lessees and 
other tenants ; : 


(c) nature and extent of the respective interests of such per- 
sons and the conditions of liabilities, if any, attached thereto ; 


(d) rent or land revenue, if any, payable by such persons, 
and 
(e) such other particulars as may be prescribed. 


The provisions of the Central Provinces Grazing and Nistar 
Act of 1948 specify the rights of public in Government Jand. 
As per Section 3 (1) of the Act, the right of a resident of a village 
in respect of cattle grazing and collection of jungle produce 
(called as Nistar rights) is regulated. 


Functions of the Land Records department are as follows :— 

(i) to maintain all survey, classification and _ settlement 
records up-to-date by keeping a careful note of all changes by 
conducting field operations preliminary to incorporation of the 
changes in survey records ; 


(ii) to collect and provide statistical information necessary 
for the sound administration of all matters connected with 
land ; 


(ili) to simplify the procedure and reduce the cost of litiga- 
tion in revenue and civil courts by providing reliable survey 
and other land records for the purpose ; 
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(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record 
cf Rights by periodical inspection and. maintenance and 
repairs of the boundary marks of individual fields ; 


(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations ; 


(vi) to organise and carry out surveys of village sites on an 
extensive scale and arrange for their proper imaintenance ; 


(vil) to maintain up-to-date all village maps by incorporating 
necessary changes as and when they occur ; 


(vili) to maintain all tahsil maps up-to-date, to reprint them 
and to arrange for their distribution to various departments 
for administrative purposes and for sale to public; and 


(ix) to train revenue officers in survey and_ settlement 
matters, 


The district formed a part of the Madhya Pradesh State till 
the Reorganisation of States in November 1956. There was a 
separate survey and settlement department in Madhya Pradesh 
State. The Chief Controlling Officer. for the Land Records 
Department in Maharashtra State isthe Settlement Commis- 
sioner and Director of “Land Records with headquarters at 
Poona. He 1s assisted at regional levels by two Deputy Directors, 
of Land Records with headquarters at Bombay and Nagpur, 
respectively. The Deputy Direetor of Land Records, Bombay 
Region, is in charge of Kombay, Poona and Nasik circles while 


‘the Deputy Director of Land Records. posted at Nagpur controls 


Nagpur and Aurangabad circles. Each of these five circles is 
supervised by a Circle Superintendent of Land Records who is 
responsible to the Settlement ~ ‘Commissioner and Director of 
Land Records through the Regional Deputy Director of Land 
Records. The jurisdiction of the Superintendent of Land 
Records, Nagpur Circle, extends over all the eight districts of 
Vidarbha region. Under him are the District Superintendents 
of Land Records (District Inspectors of Land Records) who in 
turn are assisted by District Assistant Superintendents of Land 
Records. 


The land records work in the district is directly supervised by 
the Collector who is the administrative head of the department 
in the district. The District Superintendent of Land Records, 
Chanda, works under the direct guidance of the Collector. He is 
the principal inspecting agent in respect of all technical work 
and is responsible to the Collector for exercising effective control 
over the land records staff and for maintaining or exacting the 
requisite quota of work. He is subordinate to’ the Superinten- 
dent of Land Records, Nagpur Circle, in respect of technical 
matters only. 


The District Superintendent of Land Records, Chandrapur, is 
assisted by two Assistant District Superintendents of Land 
Records, the one posted at headquarters, assisting him in his: 
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office work and the other in his field work. His field staff con- CHAPTER 11. 
sists of Nazul Maintenance Surveyors, District Surveyor, Cadas- % 
tral Surveyors, Nimatandar and Pot-hiss Surveyors. The Dis- eapainintes 


trict Superintendent of Land Records is both a Revenue and a tion. 
Survey Officer. His main duties are— Lanb RECORDS. 
se . ; ae District 
(a) to supervise, and take a field test of the measurement, g sparintendent 
classification and pot-hissa work done by the district, cadastral ~ “of Land 
and maintenance surveyors ; Records, 


(b) to inspect land records work of villages in Patwari Circles 
including khasara (Crop Statement), Record of Rights, tenancy 
work and also certification of mutation ; 


(c) to check Land Revenue Demand Register, Day Book and 
rasid Bahis, etc. ; 


(d) to check vital statistics, siwai income, grazing list, 
mining or quarrying leases ; 

(e) to see that the mining or quarry areas are not used or 
occupied without payment of compensation for surface rights ; 


(f) to determine surface_rent for mining of quarrying leases ; 


(g) to inspect the work done by the. Revenue Inspectors and 
‘Paiwaris borne on Collectors’ establishment doing mainly 
land records work with a view to secure uniformity without 
forsaking local peculiarities of procedure throughout the 
district ; 

(h) to detect cases regarding diversion of agricultural lands 
to other purposes and their regularisation through the Sub- 
Divisional Officers ; 


(i) to detect encroachments on Government lands ; 
(j) to inspect rain gauges; and 
(k) to check sub-divisions (pot-hissas). 


The main duties of the other Land Records Officials are as 
follows :— 

The Nazul Maintenance Surveyors and Assistant Nazul Nazul 
Maintenance Surveyors look after nazul surveys and maintain Paecisac! 
them up-to-date. Nazul surveys, unlike in Western Maha: assistent Nosul 
rashtra districts, are restricted to Government Jand including Maintenance 
roads, public places, etc., used ordinarily for residential pur- Surveyors. 

oses, There is a nazul map and maintenance khasara_ for 
each one of the three nazul towns in the district, i.c., Chandra- 
pur, Ballarpur (commonly known as Ballarshah) and Desai- 
gan) (Wadsa). The detail survey is done in all these towns on 
a traverse frame work by optical square. On this survey is 
constructed a maintenance Ahasara which is a sort of a Record 
of Rights. The nazul staff of the Nazul Maintenance Surve- 
yors and Assistant Nazul Maintenance Surveyors maintain the 
traverse frame work, the detailed survey and the maintenance 
khasara up-to-date by periodical inspections according to the 
programme sanctioned by the Nazul Officer, who is ordinarily 
the’ Deputy Collector of the sub-division in the district in 
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CHAPTER11,. which the nazul town falls. Thus the nazul, staff is under the 

eae administrative control of the Nazul Officer for day to day 

Administra-  24Ministration and under the technical control of the Dis- 
tion. trict Superintendent of Land Records. 


Lanp RECORDS. ee “ Roe aye 
Tiediice atid The District and Cadastral Surveyors look after the district 


Cadastral | easurement work arising from:—~ 
Surveyors. (i) land acquisition ; 
(ii) Civil Court decrees ; 
(ii) alluvion and diluvion ; 
(iv) grant of land for agricultural and non-agricultural 
purposes ; 
(v) division or conversion of agricultural land into non- 
agricultural use ; 
(vi) encroachment cases ; 
{vil) application for confirmation of boundaries, and 
(viii) applications of family partitions, sales, etc. 


Pot-hissa The Pot-hissa Surveyors attend wholly to the measurement of 

Surveyors, new sub-divisions as appearing in village Record of Rights under 
the ‘supervision and contro] of the nimatandar. It is the duty of 
the nimatandar to supervise the work of the Pot-hissa Surveyors 
and take percentage test of the work. 


Special In addition, the Land Records department is entrusted with 
Schemes. the execution of the following special schemes:— 


1. Consolidation of holdings under the Bombay Preven- 
tion of Fragmentation) and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 
1947. 


2. Survey of village gaothans. 


The Consolidation Officer, Chandrapur, is the District Ofhcer 
entrusted with the preparation and execution of consolidation of 
holdings schemes under the Bombay Prevention of Fragmenta- 
tion and Consolidation of Holdings Act. He is assisted by four 
Assistant Consolidation Officers. The subordinate staff of each 
Assistant Consolidation Officer comprises — six Surveyors under 
one nimatandan to asssist him in the measurement ot sub-divi- 
sions and bringing the Record of Rights up-to-date and prepara. 
tion of the scheme of consolidation, and one Circle Inspector tc 
assist him in the execution of the scheme of consolidation of 
holdings after confirmation by the Settlement Commissioner ot 
Government as the case may be. The Consolidation Officer is 
expected to test work in each village before the scheme is sanc: 
tioned and has also to see that it is properly enforced after it is 
sanctioned. The work on the consolidation scheme was started 
in the beginning of 1960 in Chandrapur, Warora and Brahma 
puri tahsils of the district. 


The work in respect of scheme of survey of village gaothan is 
in progress in the district and by March 1967, survey work in 
respect of 20 villages had been completed. The survey in respect 
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of four other villages was in progress in addition to the city CHAPTER 11, 


survey of Ballarshah which was sanctioned along with eight Revenue 
other towns of Vidarbha region. Administra- 
tion, 
RecisTRATION DEPARTMENT 
The main functions of the Registration department are:— REGISTRATION. 
Functions, 


(1) Registration of documents under the Indian Registration 
Act, 1908 ; 


(2) Maintenance of records of all the registered documents 
for the use of public for inspection and copies thereof ; 


(3) Registration of marriage memoranda under the Bombay 
Registration of Marriages Act, 1953; 


(4) Registration’ and solemnization of marriages under the 
Bombay Special Marriages Act, 1954, and 


(5) Recovery of extra stamp duty leviable under Sec- 
tion 158 (c) of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, and maintenance of the accounts of the 
extra stamp duty thus recovered. | 


The Chief Controlling Officer for registration work in the State Organisation. 
is the Inspector-General. of Registration* with headquarters at 
Poona.. Under him there is a District Registrar for each district 
who supervises the registration work in the district. The 
Collector of the district functions as ex-officio District Registrar. 
Under the District: Registrar, Chanda, there are six Sub-Registrars 
at Chandrapur, Warora, Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli, Sironcha and 
Rajura, respectively. The Sub-Registry offices at Gadhchiroli and 
Sironcha are under the ex-officio Sub-Registrars, t.¢., Tahsildars. 
The jurisdiction of the Sub-Registrars is co-terminous with the 
revenue tahsils in the district. The Sub-Registrars are assisted 
by the necessary staff. 


_ The District Registrar carries out the instructions of the 
Inspector-General of Registration in all departmental matters 
and if he has any. suggestions to make for the improvement of 
the registration system, he submits them for the consideration of 
the Inspector-General of Registration. The Sub-Registrars seek 
the guidance of the District Registrar in matters of day-to-day 
administration. The District Registrar visits the Sub-Registry 
offices in his district at least once in every two years and sends 
his memoranda of inspection to the Inspector-General of 
Registration for his information. He hears appeals and applications 
preferred to him under Sections 72 and 73 of the Indian Regis 
tration Act (XVI of 1908) against refusals to register documents 
by the Sub-Registrars under him. Under Sections 25 and 34 of 
the Act, he is empowcred to condone delays in presentation of 
documents for registration and also the delay In appearance of 
the executants provided the delay in such cases does not exceed 
four months, and to direct that the documents concerned be 


*This post has now been redesignated as ‘Settlement Commissioner and Director 
of Land Records.’ 
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CHAPTER 11. registered on . payment of a_ fine not exceeding ten times the 
Revenue ‘registration fee. He is empowered to order refunds in the case 
Administra- of surcharges and to grant full or partial remission of safe 


Hop. custody fees in suitable cases. A will or codicil may be deposited 
REGISTRATION. with him under a scaled cover, and it may be got registered at 
Organisation. 


the cost of the party desiring it, after the depositor’s death. 


The Sub-Registrar at the district headquarters is authorised to 
exercise and perform in addition to his own duties, the powers 
and duties exercised and performed by the District Registrar 
under Section 30 (1) of the Indian Registration Act, 1908, together 
with powers conferred by Sections 25, 34 and 74 to 76 of the 
Act in respect of only such documents as he is empowered to 
register under Section 30 (1) of the Aat. 


Senior Sub-Registrars are appointed as Inspectors of Registra- 
tion. They inspect the work of all Sub-Registry Offices in their 
charge. Chanda district along with the districts. of Nagpur and 
Bhandara falls within the jurisdiction of Inspector of Registra: 
tion, Nagpur division. 


Repienation of Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) registration 
amen"** of certain documents affecting immovable property is compulsory 
while it is optional, in respect of documents in which the value 
of the immovable property involved is less than Rs. 100. All 
documents relating to moveable property are optionally regis- 
trable, excepting gifts which are compulsorily registrable under 
Section 123 of Indian Registration Act, 1884. Documents which 
fulfil the prescribed requirements and for which the required 
stamp duty and registration fees are paid are registered. A record 
of such registered documents) is) kept in each registration office 
and extracts of documents affecting immovable property in respect 
of which Record of Rights is maintained are sent to the Tahsildars 
concerned. for making mutations. Certified copies, from the 
preserved records, of registered documents are also issued to the 

parties who apply for them. 


' The Sub-Registry Offices at Chandrapur, Warora, Brahmapuri 
and Sironcha were brought under photo-copying system from the 
beginning of 1964. In all 10,940 documents of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 1,05,45,743 were registered in the district in 1964. 
Of these, 10,768 were compulsory and 172 documents were 
optionally registrable. The number of wills registered during 
the same year was 35. Income from the registration fees was 
Rs. ye while the expenditure was Rs. 24,493 during the same 
period. 


Fees are levied for registration according to the prescribed 
scale, but the State Government have exempted or partially 
exempted the levy of registration fees in respect of documents 
pertaining to the co-operative societies registered under the Co- 
operative Societies Act. : 
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The Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 1953, was extended CHAPTER 11. 


to Vidarbha region in April, 1964. 224 marriage memoranda 
were received for registration during 1964. The Sub-Registrar at 
the district headquarters has been declared as Marriage Officer 
for the district under the Special Marriages Act, 1954. One such 
marriage was solemnized during the year 1964. 


The Suh-Registrars also issue encumbrance certificates regard- 
ing the agricultural property of the intending borrowers applying 
for loans to the Land Development Mortgage Bank in the district 
under various Jand improvement schemes for growing more food. 
In such cases half the usual fee is charged for loans exceeding 
Rs. 2,000, those not exceeding Rs, 2,000 being exempted. 


The District Registrars in Vidarbha region are appointed as 
Registrars of Births and Deaths under the Births, Deaths and 
Marriages Act, 1886, 


Sates Tax DEparTMENT 


Sales Tax, the most impertant source of revenue to the State, 
was first introduced in the former State of Madhya Pradesh from 
June 1947, under the Central Provinces and Berar Sales Tax Act 
(XXI of 1947). The Act was amended by the State Legislature 
from time to time, the important amendments being those effected 
by the Amendment Act of 8th October, 1948, 11th April, 1949 and 
Ist December, 1953. The Act was repealed on Ist January 1960 by 
the Bombay Sales Tax Act) (LXXVI of 1959). Up to the end of 
November 1953, the Act) provided for the levy of tax only on 
sales of goods excluding those mentioned in Schedule II append- 
ed to the Act. By the Amendment Act (XX of 1953), however, 
provision was made ito tax the) purchase price ‘of the goods 
purchased on the strength of the declarations prescribed under 
Central Provinces and Berar Sales Tax Rules [26 (3) of 1947 } 
and utilized for purposes other than those specified in the declara- 
tion, ie. if resold, out of the former State of Madhya Pradesh 
or used unauthoritatively in the manufacture of goods. 


Under Sub-Section (v) of Section 4 of the Act, dealers whose 
turnover of sales exceeded Rs. 25,000 (even though it be of tax- 
free goods ) in a year were liable for registration and consequently 
were liable to pay tax in accordance with other provisions of the 
Act. The limit of such turnover for importers and manufac- 
turers was Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000, respectively; and the limit 
of turnover for societies registered under the Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act (1912). dealing exclusively in goods produced or manu- 
factured by society or its members without the aid of hired 
Jabour was at Rs. 2,500. 


Unlike the Bombay Sales Tax Act (1953), the Central Provinces 
and Berar Act (1947), provided levy of tax only at the point of 
sale, i.¢., it Was a single point tax. The provisions of Section 4 (6) 
of the Act, which came into force from Ist December, 1953, do 
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Sales Tax Act. 


seal off loopholes for evasion of sales tax on goods purchased on 
the strength of declarations. 


No tax was levied on goods specified in Schedule II which 
consisted of 43 entries. Goods specified in part I of Schedule I, 
were taxable at one anna in a rupee up to 7th April, 1957. This 
rate was changed to 7 paise, after the introduction of decimal 
coinage system. The goods specified in part II of Schedule I, 
were taxable at 3 pies in a rupee up to 7th April, 1957, and at 
2 paise from 8th April, 1957, onwards. All other goods not 
covered by any of the entries of Schedule I or II were taxable 
at 6 pies in a rupee up to 7th April, 1957, and at 3 paise from 
8th April 1957, onwards. 


The scheme of the Act (1947) was such that no tax was imposed 
on the sale of goods made in the course of inter-State trade and 
commerce. Further, tax on a particular transaction was to be 
paid only once. Generally, the wholesalers cr manufacturers 
were not required to pay tax, unless they sold their goods directly 
to unregistered dealers or customets..The goods directly requir- 
ed in the manufacture of-articles for sale could also be purchased 
free of tax by manufacturers by giving a declaration in the 
prescribed form to the seller, 


The Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959; which came into force on 
Ist January 1960, is applicable to the entire State of Maharashtra. 
The new Act embodies the recommendations of the Sales Tax 
Enquiry Committee and has, by repealing and replacing various 
sales tax laws in force in different regions of the State, introduced 
absolute uniformity in five sales tax regions of the State. 


In the initial stages a dealer who held goods purchased hefore 
ist January, 1960, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay 
State area was, on ‘the resale of those goods, liable to pay tax 
under the new Act subject to certain modifications and the benefit 
of Section 8 (a) of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, was denied 
to him. Similarly, exemptions granted under the earlier laws to 
certain classes of goods generally or conditionally were in some 
cases, withdrawn under the new law. 


The Bombay Sales of Intoxicants Taxation Act, has now been 
repealed and spirituous medical preparations containing more 
than 12 per cent of alcohol by volume (but other than those 
declared by Government to be not capable of causing intoxica- 
tion) are now taxed under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, at 
the rate of 30 paise in a rupee at the first stage only. Similarly, 
country liquor and foreign liquor brought in India including 
spirits, wines and fermented liquors are taxed at the rate of 
45 paise in a rupee. 


Schedule ‘A’ of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, lists the 
exempted goods subject in some cases to conditions and Schedules 
B to E, the taxable goods. Taxable goods are broadly divided 
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into five classes: (i) goods declared as important to inter-State CHAPTER 11, 
trade, taxable only at first stage (Schedule B, Part 1); (%}) goods Revenue 
declared as important to inter-State trade, taxable only on the aoa lntr es 
last sale (Schedule B, Part IL); (iii) other classes of goods taxable F oe 
only at the first stage of sale (Schedule C); (iv) 9 classes taxable oe AX, 
only at the last stage of sale (Schedule D); and (v) 21 classes . ~uniomy 
specified and aJl other goods not specified elsewhere in any 
Schedule, taxable at the first stage and on the last sale and again 

to a very small incidence at the retail stage. 


The tax at the first stage is called the ‘Sales Tax’, on the last 
sale as the ‘General Tax’, and that at the retail stage, the 
‘Retail Sales Tax’. Sales Tax and the Genera] Sales Tax, as the 
names imply, are payable on sales. However, when a registered 
dealer purchases goods from an unregistered dealer or from the 
Government, he pays purchase tax. On the resale of these 
goods the dealer has not to pay sales tax or general sales tax as 
the case may be. The registered dealer does not become liable 
to purchase tax if he resells the goods without alterat'on within 
three months and in that case, on such resale he pays in the 
routine way, sales tax or genéral\sales tax or both, as may be 
due. The purchase tax is not a separate tax and is only intended 
to seal off loopholes for évasion. 


The new Act creates five classes of dealers, viz. :-— Classes of 
(1) Registered Dealers:—-Every dealer liable to pay tax must Dealers. 

obtain a registration and failure to do so is regarded as an 

offence, 


(2) Licensed Dealers: Every registered dealer who makes 
annual sales of over Rs. 50,000 to other registered dealers may 
obtain a licence, on the strength of which he can make pur- 
chases, free of general sales tax for resale within the State. 

_ Such licensed dealers will thus generally be the wholesalers or 
semi-wholesalers. 


(3) Authorised Dealers:--Every registered dealer whose 
annua] sales in inter-State or export trade are more than 
Rs, 30,000 worth of goods or who sells that quantity to another 
authorised dealer who resells it in inter-State trade or export 
may obtain an authorisation against which he can purchase 
goods free of all taxes (or at a reduced rate under certain 
circumstances ) for inter-State or export resale either by himself 
or another authorised dealer to whom he sells them. 


(4) Recognised Dealers: —Any registered dealer whose annual 
turnover of sales exceeds Rs. 25,000 of taxable goods manufac- 
tured by him may obtain a recognition against which he may 
make tax-free purchases of goods for use directly in -manufac- 
turing taxable goods for sale, save, generally speaking, for 
goods on which the tax is at the rate of two per cent or less 
and machinery. 

(5) Permit-holders:-—A registered dealer whose commission 
agency purchases on behalf of principals disclosed in his books 
exceed Rs, 30,000 per year, may obtain a permit, on the strength 
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of which he may make purchases tax-free or at a reduced rate, 
in certain circumstances for his principals. 


Under the new Act, the turnover limit requiring registration 
is Rs. 10,000 for a manufacturer and Rs. 30,000 for every other 
dealer. Dealers who are not liable to registration because their 
turnover has not exceeded the limits specified under the Act. but 
are registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, will be 
liable to pay tax under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, under 
conditions specificd in the Act. 


Care is taken to see that the tax, as far as possible, would not 
be recovered in excess of what is intended by the law. This is 
done by set-offs allowed under the law. 


The Sales Tax Officer is the administrative head of the Sales 
Tax department at the district level and exercises powers delegat- 
ed to him under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, and the rules made 
thercunder. Ilis duties consist in registering, licensing and 
assessing the dealers irrespective of their turnover. Ele has to 
see that outstanding taxes are recovered and tax-evasion is detect- 
ed. He is also empowcred..to compound certain offences under 
the Act. 


Immediately above, the Sales. Tax Officer is the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax, who is responsible for the general 
administration of the offices within his range. He is also the 
first appellate authority. He guides the Sales Tax Officer in 
complicated matters. Against the appellate order passed by the 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax, second appeal could be 
made hefore the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax. Against 
the second appellate order, the dealer could either prefer revision 
before the Board of Revenue or the Commissioner of Sales Tax. 
In the fatter casc, however, the decision of the Commissioner is 
final whereas the order of the Board of Revenue is subject to 
reference on points of law before the High Court. 


The following statement gives the amount of sales tax collect- 
ed during the period from 1957-58 to 1959-60 :— 


Year Amount Collected 
(Rs.) 
1957-58... ..  10,59'544 
1958-59... oe 8.78.026 
1959-60... -- 10,81,417 


Moror VEHICLES DEPARTMENT 


The Motor Vehicles department of the State, with its head- 
quarters at Bombay, deals with the administration of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, as amended by Act 100 of 1956; the 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Rules, 1959 ; the Bombay Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act, 1958; the Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of 
Passengers) Act, 1958: and the Maharashtra Tax on Goods 
(Carried by Road) Act, 1962. 
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Under the Motor Vehicles Act ‘all the motor vehicles have to CHAPTER 11, 
be registered, all drivers have to obtain a licence which is issued ivenue 
only on their passing a prescribed test of competence, the hours Administra- 
of work of drivers of public vehicles are regulated, and third tion. 
party insurance of all private vehicles plying in public places ooiee 
has to be effected. The Act vests the State Government with Il ee 
powers to subject all vehicles to strict mechanical tests and to as ne 
effectively control the number of vehicles to be licensed for public 
hire, to specify their routes as also the chargeable freight rates. 

Fees are leviable for registration and issue of licences and permits. 


The State Transport Authority for the State is vested in a maid Transport 

nee . : : ‘ uthority, 
committee composed of officials as well’ as non-officials of which 
the Director of Transport is the ex-officio Secretary. Regional 
Transport Authorities with similar committees and with the 
Regional Transport Officers acting as ex-officio Secretaries have 
been set up for convenient regions of the State. The State Trans- 
port Authority constituted under Section 44 of the Motor Vehicles 
Act, 1939, regulates and co-ordinates the activities of the Regional 
Transport Authorities in the matter of control of motor transport 
in their respective regions. Two sub-committees known as 
appellate committees consisting of the members of the State 
Transport Authority have been set up to hear and decide appeals 
filed by the parties aggrieved against the orders passed by the 
Regional Transport Authorities, one under Sections 13, 16 and 
21-F and the other under Section 64 and Rule 136 of the Bombay 
Motor Vehicles Rules, 1959., The second committee also hears 
revision applications under Section 64-A. 


The State today has five Regional Transport Authorities with Regional 
headquarters at Bombay, Poona, Thana, Nagpur and Aurangabad. pee oeet 
Sub-regional offices have also been set up at Nasik, Kolhapur and erie 
Amravati. Reg'onal Transport Authority for Nagpur region has 
jurisdiction over Chandrapur district and also over the districts 
of Akola, Amravati, Bhandara, Buldhana, Nagpur, Wardha and 
Yeotmal. It is vested in a body of six members, including the 
Secretary, four officials and two non-officials, being nominated 
by the State Government under sub-section (1) of Section 44 of 
the Motor Vehicles Act. The Regional Transport Authority 
controls different transport vehicles in the region and deals with 
the issue of permits to them in accordance with the policy laid 
down by the State Transport Authority and the State Govern- 
ment from time to time. 


The overall control of this department is vested in the Director pj ector of 
of Transport, Bombay. He is assisted by two Deputy Directors Transport. 
placed incharge of administration, and taxation and inspection 
wings, respectively. Whercas a region is headed by a Regional 
Transport Officer, the sub-regions are placed under the charge of 
Assistant Regional Transport Officers. An inspection wing has 
been created in the office of the Director of Transport to enable 
the head of the department to exercise effective control over the 
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working of the subordinate offices and to ensure that they function 
properly. 


The Regional Transport Officer, besides being ex-officio Secre- 
tary of the Regional Transport Authority, acts as a licensing and 
registering authority for motor veh‘cles under Chapters II and 
II, respectively, of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. He is also 
invested wth powers of prosecuting offenders under the Motor 
Vehicles Act. The immediate subordinate to the Regional Trans- 
port Officer, Nagpur, at the headquarters is the Regional Super- 
visor. He assists the Regional Transport Officer in executing his 
duties: looks after the office administration and acts for him in 
his absence. The Regional Supervisor has under him a team of 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors and Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspec- 
tors who are techn‘cally qualified and are declared as inspecting 
and testing authorities for the purpose of granting certificates of 
mechanical fitness to transport vehicles, for holding tests of 
competence and issue driving licences, conductors’ licences and 
authorisation to drive public service vehicles. 


The Motor Vehicles Inspector has also to perform the following 
duties among others: — 


(1) to inspect vehicles involved in accidents whenever requir- 
ed by the police ; 

(2) to carry out service tours for the enforcement of the 
various Motor Vehicles Acts ; 


(3) to report infringements \to the Regional Transport 
Officer for further action, and (4) to collect taxes. Assistant 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors carry out routine office work and 
assist the Inspectors in carrying out inspections of vehicles. 
They look after the work of Inspectors when the latter are on 
tour or on special duty, 


The Regional Transport Officers and the Assistant Regional 
Transport Officers are also declared as taxation authorities under 
the Taxation Acts in their respective regions and sub-regions. 
In order to facilitate expeditious disposal of tax acceptances, 
Supervisors and Inspectors of Motor Vehicles have also been 
notified as taxation authorities and can assess, levy and collect 
taxes, Under the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1958, the 
Taxation Authority determines the class and rate of tax payable, 
after the vehicle is registered. If the vehicle is a non-transport 
vehicle (motor cycle or car) the tax is assessed according to the 
unladen weight of that vchicle. If the vehicle is a goods truck 
or a taxi or a passenger bus, the tax is assessed on the hasis of 
the registered laden weight or the sitting capacity as the case 
may be. 


Under the Bombay Motor Vehicle Tax Act, taxes are levied 
on all motor vehicles, except those designated and used solely 
for agricultural cperations on farms and farm lands. The rules 
under this Act require that every vehicle be registered. Every 
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registered owner who wants to use or keep for use any vehicle CHAPTER 11. 
in the State has to pay the tax as determined. He has also to 


eas ye : . . Revenue 
state the limits within which he intends to use the vehicle, i.e., Administra- 
whether only within the limits of a particular municipality or tion, 
cantonment or throughout the State. A token for the payment Sache 
of the tax is issued by the taxation authority and this has to be een ta 
attached to and carried on the vehicle at all times when the Motor Velvcles 


vehicle is in use. A fresh declaration is to be made every time Tax Act. 
the tax is to be paid. Before issuing the token in respect of the 

payment of the tax, the taxation authority has to satisfy 

itself that every declaration is complete in all respects and the 

proper amount of tax has been paid. Every owner of a motor 

vehicle has to give an advance intimation of his intention of 

keeping his vehicle in non-use during any period for which he 

desires to be exempted from the payment of tax, and declare the 

place of garage while in non-use. 


The Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 
1958, envisages levy and payment to the State Government of a 
tax on all passengers carried.-by stage carriages (including stage 
carriages used as contract Carriages) at_10 per cent inclusive of 
the amount of the fares . payable to the operators of the stage 
carriages except where such Stage carriages ply exclusively 
within a municipal area or exclusively on such routes serving 
municipal and adjacent areas as may be approved by the State 
Government. Similarly the public as also the private carriers 
have to pay taxes leviable under Maharashtra Tax on Goods 
(Carried by Road) Act, 1962; on the basis of freight charges 
collected by them. 


With a view to ensure prompt and effective recovery of Gov- 
ernment dues separate taxation wings for the administration of 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 1958, have been set up in all the 
offices of this department. These are placed under the charge of 
Assistant Regional ‘Transport Officers in major regions and 
Regional Supervisors in sub-regions. There is an enforcement 
and prosecution section in the office of the Regional Transport 
Officer to launch prosecutions against the offenders for breach 
of provisions of the various enactments. 


This department has liaison with the Police department which Liaison with 
helps in checking motor vehicles periodically and in detecting Police 
offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It also attends to refer- Department, 
ences from the Motor Vehicles department regarding the verifica- 
tion of the character of the applicants for public service vehicle 
authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi-cab permits, etc. It also 
helps in the verification of vehicles off the road, recovery 
of arrears of taxes arid in specifying particular places for bus 
stops, etc. The District Magistrate renders all possible help to 
this department in connection with the imposition of restric 
tions on road transport, fixation of speed limits and location of 
motor-stands at various places, etc. 
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Stamp DEPARTMENT 


The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay, is the authority who 
controls the supply and sale of stamps in_the State. In Chandra- 
pur district the Collector acts as the administrative head of the 
Stamps department. There being no independent officer in- 
charge of the stamps, the work is looked after by a clerk under 
the overall supervision and guidance of the District Treasury 
Officer, who is in-charge of the local depot at Chandrapur. He is 
responsible for the maintenance of stock of stamps, their distri- 
bution to the local depots and their sale to the public. The 
Collector is empowered to grant refund of the value of unused, 
spoilt and obsolete stamps presented to him within the pres: 
\cribed period. A branch depot is located at every tahsil head- 
quarters and is in charge of the Tahsildar in his capacity as Sub- 
Treasury Officer. 


To suit public convenience stamps are sold not only at local 
and branch depots but also at various other places by authorised 
stamp vendors. In Chandrapur. district there are 16 such vendors. 
Judicial and non-judicial stamps above the value of Rs. 300 in 
each case are sold at the treasury and sub-treasuries while the 
stamps below this value in each case are sold by the authorised 
vendors. 


In 1964-65, the total income realised from stamp duty for 
judicial and non-judicial stamps amounted to Rs. 2,04,175.49 and 
Rs. 5,05,125.38 respectively.| The vendors are also allowed a small 
discount and this discount during the same year stood at 
Rs, 14,585.56 on both judicial and non-judicial stamps. 


CHAPTER 12—LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTICE 


Tue Functions oF THE GOVERNMENT ARE MANIFOLD AND THOSE CHAPTER 12. 
RELATING TO MAINTENANCE OF LAW AND ORDER, and security of life 
and property of citizens are carried out through Police, Judicial, tow aoe 
Social Welfare and Jail departments. In what follows is detail- and Justice. 
ed the funationing and set-up of these departments in the district. 


Tue Poxice DrerpaRTMENT 


The primary functions of the police are prevention and detec- Pouce. 
tion of crime, maintenance of law and order, apprehension of Functions. 
offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, treasure or private 
or public property of which they may be placed in-charge, and 
prosecution of criminals. They have, however, various other 
duties to perform, such as control and _ regulation of traffic, 
serving of summonses and warrants in criminal cases, inspection 
of explosive and poison shops and extinguishing fires and such 
other duties as giving aid to displaced persons and pilgrims, 
verification of character, passport, and naturalisation inquiries, 
ete, 


Under Section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 195!) the Organisation. 
superintendence of the police force throughout the State vests in 
and is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of the 
powers conferred upon it by Section 6 of the said Act, the State 
Government appoints the | Inspector-General of Police for the 
direction and supervision of the police force.’ The Inspector- 
General of Police whose headquarters is at Bombay, is thus the 
head of the police force in the State, It is the province of the 
Inspector-General of Police to watch over the recruitment, 
education, housing and equipment of the police force, to regulate 
its internal organisation and method of working and to look 
after the welfare of the police force. He is assisted in his office 
by three Assistant Inspectors-General of Police (who are officers 
of the rank of a Superintendent of Police) and the Superinten- 
dent of Police, State Traffic Branch who is ex-officio Assistant 
Inspector-General of Police. 


For the purpose of administration, Maharashtra State is divid- 
ed into four police ranges, viz., Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and 
Aurangabad, besides three Commissionerates af Greater Bom- 
bay, Poona and Nagpur. In Greater Bombay, the Commissioner 
of Police who is second in the police hierarchy is in-charge of 
the Greater Bombay police force. The Commissioners of Police 
in-charge of the Nagpur and Poona Commissionerates are of 
the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of Police. The State 
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C.LD. is divided into two branches, viz. (i) Intelligence and 
(ii) Crime and Railways, cach under a Deputy Inspector-General. 
Both the Deputy Inspectors-Gencral are assisted by one or more 
assistants of the rank of a Superintendent of Police and a num- 
ber of Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors, Sub-Inspec- 
tors and Head Constables. There are Criminal Investigation 
units at important places in the State, each under a 
Deputy Superintendent of Police assisted by the necessary 
subordinate staff. The State Reserve Police Force Groups are 
under the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Armed Forces. 
The Police Training College, Nasik, the Regional Police Training 
Schools at Khandala, Jalna and Nagpur and the Motor Trans- 
port and Wireless Organisations are under the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Training and Special Units, Bombay. 


Each range in the State which is in-charge of a Range Deputy 
Inspector-General is sub-divided into districts corresponding to 
the revenue districts and every such district is placed in-charge 
of a Superintendent of Pol'ce. Under Section 17 (1) of the Bom- 
bay Police Act, the District Magistrate has control over the 
Superintendent of Police and the police force of the district con- 
cerned in matters of policy and administration af law within the 
district buc he cannot and does not interfere with questions of 
recruitment, internal economy or organisation of .the district 
police force. 


The Superintendent of Police is the executive head of the 
police force in the district, His primary duties are to keep the 
force under his control properly trained, efficient and contented 
and to ensure, by constant supervision, the proper and effective 
prevention, investigation and detection of crime in his district. 


Each district in turn is divided=into two or three sub-divisions. 
Each sub-division is placed under the charge of a Sub-Divisional 
Police Officer who is of the rank of an Assistant Superintendent 
of Police or Deputy Superintendent of Police and who is res- 
ponsible for the prevention, investigation and detection of crime 
in the sub-division in his charge. Subject to the general orders 
of the District Superintendent of Police, he is responsible for the 
efficiency and discipl’ne of the officers and men in his division. 
He has to hold detailed inspection of police stations and out-posts 
in his charge at regular intervals. 


Each sub-division has one or more Circle Police Inspectors 
who are entrusted with the task of detection of crime and super- 
vision of bad characters and gangs in their circles. The super- 
vision and co-ordination of the detection work of different police 
stations in the circles is also entrusted to the Circle Inspectors. 


At the district headquarters, the District Superintendent of 
Police is assisted by an Inspector who is called the Home 
Inspector. He is more or less a personal assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Police and supervises the work of the 
Superintendent’s office. He also carries out the same duties at 
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the headquarters during the absence of the District Superinten- 
dent of Police and the Sub-Divisional Officer. In case of bigger 
districts, the local intelligence branches (district special 
branches) and local crime branchés have separate or indepen- 
dent inspectors. , 


Each district sub-division is divided into a number of police 
stations each such police station being kept in charge of a Sub- 
Inspector of Police. The Sub-Inspector is responsible for the 
prevention, investigation and detection of crime within the area 
in his charge and for seeing that the orders of his superiors are 
carried out and the discipline of the police under him is _ pro- 
perly maintained. He has, under him, the required number of 
-Head Constables and Constables. The Head Constables report 
to the Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats and assist him in 
the investigation and detection of those crimes, When in- 
charge of a particular post or circle of villages, the Head 
Constables act in all police matters in co-operation with the 
heads of the village police. When attached to police stations, 
the Head Constables hold the charge of the stations in the 
absence of the Sub-Inspector..and attend to all routine work 
including investigation of crime. The Constables perform such 
duties as may be entrusted to them by the Sub-Inspectors and 
the Head Constables. 


The control and administration of the Railway Police is vest- 
ed in the Superintendent of Police who has a parallel organisa- 
tion on the lines of the District Police. He functions under the 
supervision and control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Crime and Railways (Criminal Investigation Department), 
Maharashtra State, Poona and the Weedon Gencral of Police. 


With a view to eradicating the evils of corruption and for a 
more effective implementation of the prohibition pol'cy of the 
Government, the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence 
Bureau has been created under the control of the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police designated as Director, Anti-Corrup- 
tion and Prohibition Intelligence Bureau, Maharashtra State, 
with headquarters at Bombay. The Bureau has its offices in all 
the districts and has four units with headquarters at Bombay, 
Poona, Aurangabad and Nagpur cach in-charge of a Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. The unit for Greater Bombay is in- 
charge of a Deputy Commissioner of Police. 


With a view to strengthening the Armed Forces, which may 
be required at any place in the State to deal with any serious 
disturbance and other similar emergency, the State Reserve 
Police Force, trained more or less on military lines and equipped 
with modern weapons, hag been organised under the Bombay 
State Reserve Police Force Act, 1951 (Bombay Act No. XXXVIII 
of 1951), and stationed in groups at important centres in the 
State. Each group is under the control of a Commandant (who 
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is an officer of the rank of a Superintendent of Police assisted 
by the necessary staff of officers of different ranks. The groups 
are provided with wireless and motor transport sections. 


The Police Training College, Nasik, provides the initial train- 
ing for officers of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector, and con- 
ducts refresher training course for qualified Head Constables in 
the duties of Police Sub-Inspector. Jt is under the charge of a 
Principal, who is of the rank of a Superintendent of Police. He 
is assisted by a Deputy Superintendent of Police designated as 
Vice-Principal and by the necessary number of Police Inspectors, 
Police Prosecutors, Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables who 
are employed as instructors, 


Regional Police Training Schools at Khandala, Jalna and 
Nagpur impart training for Unarmed Constables and are in- 
charge of Principals, who are of the rank of Deputy Superin- 
tendents of Police. The Principals are assisted by the necessary 
staff of Inspectors, Police Prosecutors and others. 


Recruits of the Greater Bombay Police are trained. at the 
Police Training School, Naigaum, which is headed by an Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Police, 


Women police branches exist in Greater Bombay, Poona and 
Nagpur cities and in some of the important districts including 
railway police districts. The main functions of this branch are 
to help in the recovery of abducted women, to attend to the 
convenience and complaints of female passengers at important 
railway stations, to apprehend and search female offenders, to 
help in the administration of the Bombay Children Act and the 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, to 
man the police telephone exchanges, to keep vigilance at places 
of worship or ee entertainment, etc. They also help the 
senior Police officers at the time of holding inquest on dead 
bodies of women. 


There is an arms inspection branch consisting of an Inspector 
of Police and the necessary subordinate staff to undertake 
periodical inspection of the police arms and to ensure their pro- 
per maintenance. The branch is under the control of the 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Armed Forces. 


A motor transport section for the whole State under the con- 
trol of a Superintendent of Police designated as Superintendent 
of Police, Motor Transport is organised for maintaining a fleet 
of motor vehicles and water craft for police duties. It consists 
of (1) a district motor transport section at the headquarters of 
each district and each State Reserve Police Force group, (ii) the 
central motor transport workshop together with mobile units at 
Poona, Aurangabad and Nagpur ; and (iii) the mobile repair unit 
for police water-craft with headquarters at Thana. The district 
and State Reserve Police Force motor transport sections which 
consist of motor vehicles and in some districts water-craft are 
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under the administrative control of the Superintendents of CHAPTER 12. 
Police of the districts or the Commandants of the groups, as the a 


. ery 2 A Law and 
case may be, and under the technical supervision of the Superin- Order 
tendent of Police, Motor Transport. and Justice, 

: : POLICE. 
A wireless grid for the whole State under the control of a ,.. : 
Wireless Grid. 


Superintendent of Police designated. as the Superintendent of 
Police, wireless, is organised for . facilitating quick communica- 
tion amongst the police units in this State and also with those 
in other States. The grid consists of high frequency wireless 
telegraphy circuits and radio telephone circuits frequency net 
work with static and mobile transportable stations and broad- 
cast service stations. There are wireless stations at the head- 
quarters of each district, State Reserve Police Force group and 
in the three Commissionerates of Greater Bombay, Poona and 
Nagpur. The wireless personnel in Bombay and those attached 
to the districts and State Reserve Police Force groups are under 
the administrative control of the Commissioners of Police, 
Superintendents of Police and the Commandants of the State 
Reserve Police Force groups concerned, respectively. 


Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superintendents of Recruitment. 
Police who belong to the Indian Police Service, is made by the 
Government of India on the recommendations of the Union 
Public Service Commission, They are attached to the National 
Police Academy, Abu, for a training period of one year duration 
and after successful completion of this training they are sent to 
the States concerned for further training. In the State, the 
probationers are attached to the Police Training College, Nasik, 
for three months and in) the districts for practical training for 
nine months before they are given independent charges as Sub- 
Divisional Police Officers. “An™ Assistant Superintendent of 
Police is considered eligible for) promotion to a senior post in 
the Indian Police Service cadre after confirmation in the Indian 
Police Service in the vacancy in the direct recruitment quota. 


Seventy per cent of the total number of appointments on the 
sanctioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled 
in by promotion from the lower ranks of the district police force 
and the remaining 30 per cent by direct recruitment which is 
made by the State Government from candidates recommended 
by the Maharashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates 
appointed by direct recruitment are attached to the, Police Train- 
ing College, Nasik, for training and are kept on probation for a 
Police is considered eligible for promotion to a senior post in 
years of their probationary period, they are required to pass 
departmental examinations prescribed by Government. 


After their training for one year at the Police Training 
College, they are required to undergo military training for five 
weeks and thereafter practical training in the districts for the 
remaining period of the probation. They are considered for 
promotion to Indian Police Service cadre after they put in eight 
years’ service as Deputy Superintendents of Police. 
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Appointment of Inspectors of Police are made by the Inspec. 
tor-General of Police trom amongst the Sub-Inspectors of Police 
who are found fit for promotion by the Selection Board com- 
prising the Inspector-General of Police as the Chairman and 
Commissioner of Police and Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
as members. No direct recruitment is ordinarily made to the 
posts of Inspectors of Police. 


Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the  Inspector- 
General of Police both by promotion of officers from the lower 
ranks of the district police force and by direct recru‘tment. 
50 per cent of the vacancies are filled in by direct recruitment. 
Of the rema‘ning 50 per cent, 25 per cent of the vacancies are 
filled in by departmental candidates passing through the Police 
Sub-Inspector’s course at the Police Training College, Nasik, 


and the remaining 25 per cent by promotion of officers from 
lower ranks. 


Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from outside 
the police or from the police department. These candidates are 
in the first instance, selected for.training in the Police Training 
College, Nasik, as Police Sub-Inspectors. The selection is made 
by the Inspector-General of Police assisted by a Committee 
consisting of the Commissoner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police and the Principal, Police Training 
College, Nasik. 


The Police Constables are recruited directly and the Head 
Constables generally from the. rank of Constables. However to 
attract’ better men, recruitment of Head Constables is made 
direct from qualified candidates up to one-third of the vacancies. 


The Chandrapur district is divided into two sub-divisions 
viz., (1) Chandrapur division’ and’ (2) Brahmapuri division with 
headquarters at Chandrapur and = Brahmapuri respectively, 
Each sub-division is headed by a Sub-Divisional Police Officer. 
There are 25 regular police stations and 18 out-posts in the dis- 
trict. Out of these 25 police stations, one is city/town police 
station, 5 tahsil police stations and 19 other police stations. 
There is an armed headquarters at Chandrapur. 


The strength of the district police force which was 567 in 
1956 steadily increased to 1,103 in 1964. 


The composition of the police force in 1964 was as under: --- 


Designation Permanent Temporary Total 

(2) (3) (4) 
1. Superintendent of Police 7 ie H 1 
2. Deputy Superintendents of Police .. 1 1 2 
3. Police Inspectors os zs as 2 1 3 
4. Sub-Inspectors Xe iis re 33 14 47 
5. Head Constables os is <a 95 14] 236 
6. Police Constables oe oe as 437 377 814 


Total oe 569 534 1,103 
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The expenditure on the establishment of the district for the CHAPTER 12, 
year 1964 was Rs, 19,83,468. The ratio of police to area and 


population worked out to one policeman per 23.68 k.m? and yonder 
1,122 persons. and Justice. 

7 POLICE. 

Of the total strength of 53 officers and 1,050 men in Chandra- Literacy. 


pur district at the close of the year 1964, 11 men were illiterate. 


The armament of the Chandrapur district police in 1964 Armament. 
consisted of 3 Thompson machine Carbines, 353 rifles of 
.303 bore, 358 muskets of .410 bore, 59 revolvers of .455 bore and 
.38 bore for the use of Police and 8 rifles of .22 bore for impart- 
ing training to the public in r'fle shooting. A tear smoke squad 
consisting of 2 head constables and 10 constables has been form- 
ed for the district. 


The district had a flect of 11 motor vehicles in 1964. 


In 1964, the district had a wireless station and also a mobile 
set at the police headquarters at Chandrapur. ‘There were also 
static wireless stations one each at Si‘roncha, Yetapalli, Dhanora, 
Purda and Bhadrawati. Besides; two temporary static stations 
are installed every year at Gadhchiroli and Sasti during the 
rainy season as these places. become inaccessible during the 
monsoons due to flooded rivers and nallahs. 


The following statement shows the crime reported to Chandra- Crime. 
pur police during the year 1964 and the preceding four years :— 


1964 1963 1962 1961 1960 


—w- 


(a) Cognizable cases (Class I to VI) 3,394. 3,463 3,732,» 3,028 = 3, 569 


(6) Non-cognizable cases .. rire at oe Not available. 


The important crimes reported during the year 1964 and the 
preceding four years were as under :— 


1964 1963 1962 1961 1960 


1. Murders and cognizable crimes 2) 15 7 14 17 
2. Dacoities fe a te ae ee we ee 2. 
3, Robberies <i bn ie 11 7 9 6 12 
4, Attempted murders... ¥ 2 2 2 3 4 
5. House breaking and thefts... 316 262 260 303 293 
6. Thefts and cattle thefts o 528 509 54] 621 731 
7, Cheating  .. «2 « 10 2 12 21 29 
8. Receiving stolen property Sh, Shee * Pose sib J 
9, Riots ..-  .. ae +e 13 17 10 15 20 
Total .. 901 824 857. -—«973~—«*2;,099 
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The incidence of the reported cognizable crimes per thousand 
population of the district during the quinquennium 1960—64 
was as under: — 


1964 +6 ee 2-74 
1963 ee a 2:79 
1962 se a 3-01 
1961 a i 2:44 
1960 ae a 3-39 


In 1964 there were six Police Prosecutors in the district. 
They conducted prosecution of police cases in Magisterial Courts. 
The total number of cases conducted by the Police Prosecutors 
during the year 1964 was 1,896. The prosecuting Jamadars 
conduct minor cases. 


At the village level the district police are helped by the 
village police. Under the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 
1867), the contro] of the village police is with the District Magis- 
trate. The District Magistrate may, however, delegate any of his 
powers to the Superintendent of Police. Each inhabited village 
has a police patil. The police patil is required te collect informa- 
tion regarding suspicious strangers and important occurrences in 
the village and send it to the police station. He has to keep a strict 
watch over the movements of notorious characters under  surveil- 
lance of the police, He is also required to give information to the 
police station of any offence committed in the village. When a 
beat duty policeman gocs to the village, the police pati! has to 
give him all the information he possesses about all events in the 
village. The pol'ce patil is also responsible for maintaining law 
and order in the village. 


In “1964, the number of the village police including police 
patils was 2,335. 


The Home Guards is a voluntary body organised under the 
Bombay Home Guards Act (III of 1947), and is intended to 
augment the ordinary police force in emergency in relation to 
the protection of persons, security of property and public safety 
and such other services to the public as they may be called 
upon to perform. It is especially a civilian body but is never- 
the-less bound by discipline of a standard equal to that of the 
police. The district unit of the Home Guards organisation con- 
sists of a Commandant who is assisted by several subordinate 
officers in command of divisions, companies, platoons, sections, 
etc. Appointments of Home Guards are made by the District 
Commandant from amongst the persons who are fit and willing 
to serve as Home Guards, and appointments of officers ate made 
after a period of service in the ranks and on consideration of the 
capabilities of the Home Guards concerned. Home Guards are 
initially trained in lathi, weapons, control of traffic, prohibition 
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and excise laws, first-aid, mob fighting, guard and escort drill, 
etc. A Home Guard gets powers, privileges and obligations 
under the Home Guards Act and the rules made thereunder 
only when called out for duty on special occasions. At other 
tumes, a Home Guard is on the same footing as an ordina 

citizen. When he is called out to aid the police he gets duty 
allowance as admissible according to the orders of Government. 


In 1964, the Home Guards Organization of Chandrapur dis- 
trict consisted of the District Commandant, Staff Officers and 
2,849 Home Guards (2,744 males and 105 females). The units 
were functioning at various places in the district. 


There were no Village Defence Parties in the district in 1964. 


Officers of and below the rank of Police Inspectors are entitled 
to rent-free quarters. In 1964, out of 50 officers and 1.050 men, 
38 officers and 410 men were housed in Government quarters. 
The remaining officers and men lived in private buildings on 
hire. 


During 1964, 18 constables’ quarters-were built in this district, 


The district police has its own welfare fund. The fund is 
financed by subscriptions from the members of the police depart- 
ment of the district except the clerks whose monthly emolu- 
ments are over Rs. 150 and class IV servants. Special _perfor- 
mances of shows, etc., are also held|in aid of welfare. Numerous 
facilities such as medical aid) provided through the police dis- 
pensary, freeships to school-going children and monetary help 
for purchase of books, monetary ass'stance to the widows of the 
policemen to cover funeral expenses and their journey to their 
native places, children’s park, balak. mandir for children, sewing 
class for ladies and sports are made available to the members of 
the police force. There is a Government mess and canteen at 
the police headquarters at Chanda. 


THE Jam DEPARTMENT 


There is a district prison at Chandrapur and four magisterial 
lock-ups located at Warora, Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli and 
Sironcha. The district prison at Chandrapur is classified as 
class II prison and is mainly meant for the confinement of short 
term casual prisoners and local undertrial prisoners. 


The Inspector-General of Prisons exercises general control and 
superintendence over all prisons and sub-jails in the State sub- 
ject to the orders of the State Government. He is assisted by 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Prisons, the Superintendent of 
Jail Industries-and other necessary staff. 


The district prison at Chandrapur is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent who is vested with executive management of the prison 
in all matters relating to internal economy, discipline, labour, 
punishment, etc., subject to the orders and authority of the 
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Regional Deputy Inspector-General of Prisons, Eastern Region, 
Nagpur and Inspcctor-General of Prisons, The Superintendent, 
Chandrapur District Prison, is assisted in his work by the neces- 
sary executive, ministerial and technical staff. Prisoners pro- 
moted to the rank of convict overseers and night watchmen are 
utilised for prison services. 


The post of Inspector-Gencral of Prisons is generally filled in 
by the appointment of an LA.S. Officer or by promotion from 
amongst those who are borne on the cadre of Superintendent ot 
Central Prison (including the holder of the post of Deputy: 
Inspector-Gencral) or by transfer of a suitable officer belonging 
to the Maharashtra Medical Service, class I, or by direct recrutt- 
ment. The Superintendent of a Central Prison is an officer 
promoted from the rank of Superintendents of District Prisons. 
The seniormost Superintendent of Central Prison is usually 
appointed to the post of Deputy Inspector-General on the advice 
of the State Public Service Commission. Superintendents of 
District Prisons are appointed both by recruitment or by promo- 
tion from amongst Jailors, Grade I, in the proportion of 1:2. 
Jailors in Grade I are also appointed either by direct recruit- 
ment or by departmental promotion in the proportion of 1:2. 
Appointments to the posts of Jailors, Grade I, are made by the 
Inspector-General by promoting Jailors, Grade II. Appoint- 
ments to the posts of Jailors, Grade III, are made by the Inspec- 
tor-General, 50 per cent of which are made by direct recruitment 


and the remaining 50 per cent by giving promotions to suitable 
departmental candidates. 


The Superintendents of Prisons and Jailors receive theoretical 
as well as practical trainingin. fail Officers’ Training School at 
Yeravada on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional work. 
A separate training class of three months’ duration for non- 
commissioned officers has been started to impart practical 
knowledge of the duties which are expected of a jail guard. 


A physical training instructor visits the jails in the State in 
rotation and imparts training in drill, games and other physical 
activities. both to the inmates of the jail as also to the jail 
guards. 


Thus due care is taken to give every jail officer and every 
jail subordinate, adequate opportunities to acquaint himself 
with the theoretical as well as the practical side of his duties in 
order to enable him to discharge them satisfactorily, The 
training programmes have, in fact, gained an important place 
in the jail administration which aims at reformation. 


Of the guarding establishment only a part is armed. This 
section serves as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed 
guards in the immediate charge of prisoners inside the prison or 
in extramural gangs in the event of assault, mutiny, escape o1 
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other emergency. It is also available to mount guard over parti- CHAPTER 12., 
cularly dangerous prisoners or prisoners sentenced to death who yay ang 


are termed as ‘condemned prisoners’. Order 
: and Justice. 
Prisoners are classified as class I or class II by the court after yxy 


taking into consideration their status in society and also the Cjassifcation of 
nature of the ‘offence committed. They are further classified as Prisoners. 
casuals, habitants, undertrials, etc. Prisoners are also gtouped 

as “jshort-termers’, ‘medium-termers’, and ‘long-termers’. 

Prisoners with a sentence up to 3. months are classed as ‘short- 

termers’. Those sentenced to a period of more than three 

months but not exceeding two years are classified as ‘medium- 

termers’ and those sentenced to two years and above are classified 

as ‘long-termers’. Headquarters sub-jails are meant for confine- 

ment of short-term and undertrial prisoners only. There is no 

separate class of ‘political prisoners’ but certain rules which do 

not allow grant of facilities and privileges to other prisoners on 

the score of the length of sentence are relaxed in their favour 

under the specific orders of the Government. 


Work is arranged according to prisoners’ health. On admis- 
sion, a prisoner is examined by the medical officer, who classifies 
him as fit for light, med‘um or hard labour. A work allotment 
committee, constituted for central and district jails, assigns 
suitable work to prisoners after taking into consideration their 
health conditions, aptitude, experience, ete. Prisoners are 
engaged in prison maintenance services, prison farms and indus- 
“tries, 


The prisoners engaged in varioug prison occupations are paid Wages. 
wages as per the rules. 


Prisoners are granted ordinary remissions, such as annual Remission of 
good conduct remission, State remission, blood donation remis- — Sentence. 
sion, remission for conservancy work and remission for physical 
training as per the rules. 


A prisoner may be released on parole in case of serious illness  Retease on 
or death of any member of his family or his nearest relative or Parole and 
for any sufficient cause prescribed under the rules. The period  Furlough. 
spent on parole is not counted as part of the sentence. If an 
prisoner is found to violate parole rules, he is liable to be 
punished. Enquiries as regards the genuineness of the grounds 
advanced in the application are made through the local revenue 
and police authorities, Prisoners with a sentence of one year 
and above are entitled to being released on furlough for a 
period of two weeks which is counted as a part of the sentence. 


The cases of long term prisoners are initially reviewed by an Advisory Board. 
Advisory Board. Deserving prisoners are released prematurely 
under the orders of Government by remitting the unexpired 
portion of their sentences. 


A Board of Visitors comprising official and non-official visitors 
is appointed as per the rules. 
A-179—39—A. 
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Literacy classes are conducted for prisoners and school books 
provided at Government cost. Prisoners who desire to prosecute 
higher studies are also extended necessary facilities, One lecturer 
has been appointed at the district prison to give lectures in ethics 
to the prisoners on Sundays and jail holidays, 


Documentary and full length films are shown to the prisoners, 
ordinarily once a month, by the Publicity Department. News- 
papers are also supplied at Government cost as per the scale 
Jaid down under the rules. A library is also organised for 
their benefit. 


Matters pertaining to the welfare of the prisoners are attend- 
ed to by the prison officers as per the rules. 


Emphasis is always laid on the maintenance of good disci. 
pline in the prison. Positive and constructive discipline is 
treated as the basic foundation for wholesome changes in the 
attitudes of the prisoners. 


A Jail Reforms Committee was appointed by the Government 
in 1946 and in its report. published in 1947, the Committee 
made several recommendations calculated to bring about the 
reformation of the prisoners. The Government accepted many 
of the recommendations. The rules as to the treatment to be 
meted out to the prisoncrs have since been liberalised. With 
the abolition of Whipping (vide Bombay Act XXXIX of 1957), 
flogging as a Jail punishment has been stopped altogether. 
Punishments such as penal diet and gunny clothings no more 
continue. Rules regarding letters and interviews have also been 
liberalised, 


Tue JupiciaL, DerarTMent 


The District Judge, Chandrapur, is the highest judicial autho- 
rity in the district and presides over the district court. Under 
Article 233 of the Constitution of India, appointments, postings 
and promotions of the District Judges* are to be made by the 
Governor in consultation with the High Court; and under 
Article 234, appointments of persons other than District Judges 
to the judicial service? are made by the Governor in accordance 
with the rules made by him after consultation with the State 
Public Service Commission and with the High Court. Under 
Article 235, the control over the district court and the courts 
subordinate to it, including the postings and promotions of, and 
the grant of leave to persons belonging to the judicial service 
and holding any post inferior to the post of District Judge, is 
vested in the High Court. 


TUnder Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term ‘District Judge’ includes 
Additional District Judge, Assistant District Judge, Chief Judge of a Small Causes 
Court, Additional Sessions Judge and Assistant Sessions Judge, 

3 Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, “judicial service" is described 
ap a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill post of a District Judge 
and other civil and judicial posts inferior to the post of a District Judge, 

Avl 79am 39am 5, 
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The District Court is the principal Court of original jurisdic- CHAPTER 12 

tion in the district. It is also the Court of a peal from all y+ 
z aw and 

decrees and orders up to the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the Order 
subordinate Courts from which an appeal can be preferred. The 2nd Justice. 
District Judge exercises general control over all the District | Jeprctat. 
Civil Courts and their establishments, and inspects their Civil Courte, 
proceedings. 


Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil 
Judges, Senior Division and Junior Division. The jurisdiction 
of a Civil Judge (Junior Division) extends to all original suits 
and proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject matter 
does not exceed Rs, 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge 
(Senior Division) extends to original suits and proceedings of a 
civil nature irrespective of the value of the subject matter, 
Appeals in suits or proceedings wherein the subject matter does 
not exceed Rs, 10,000 in value are taken to the district court 
while in those wherein the subject matter exceeds Rs, 10,000 in value 
are taken direct to the High Court. 


At Chandrapur, there are four;Courts of Civil Judges one of 
Senior Division and three of Junior Division. Besides Chandra- 
pur, there are two Courts of Civil Judges (Junior division) at 
Warora and one each at Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli and Rajura, 
The court of 3rd Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division) and the 
Judicial] Magistrate, First Class, Chandrapur, goes on deputation 
to Sironcha and works there for a week every month. 


The District Judge, Chandrapur, is also the Sessions Judge of Criminal 
the district. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are Cours: 
committed to his court by the Judicial Magistrates after preli- 
minaries and hears appeals against the decisions of the Judicial 
Magistrates. He acts as the Special Judge for conducting cases 
unded Section 16! of the Indian Penal Code and cases under the 
Prevent on of Corruption Act. in the district. The Sessions 
Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law but any sentence 
of death passed by him is subject to confirmation by the High 
Court. 


The Civil Judges in the district are also Judicial Magistrates, 
first Class, and they try criminal cases falling in their respective 
jurisdictions, They are competent to pass the following 
sentences— 


1. Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 2 years includ- 
ing such solitary confinement as is authorised by law, and 


2. fine not. exceeding Rs. 2,000. 


The separation of judiciary from the executive was effected 
in the district from September 1, 1959 and the Judicial Magis- 
trates were brought under the control of the Sessions Judge. 
Prior to this date they were under the control of the District 
Magistrate and were called Judge-Magistrates, First Class, 
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All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Their powers and functions are detailed in para- 
graphs III-A, IV and V of Schedule III of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping 
peace or for good behaviour, however, lie from the Executive 
Magistrates to the Court of Sessions (Section 406, Criminal 
Procedure Code). The State Government have powers by noti- 
fication to direct that appeals from such orders made by a. 
magistrate other than District Magistrate. shall lie to the 
District Magistrate and not to the Court of Sessions. Again, 
under Section 406-A of the Code, any person aggrieved by an 
order refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under Section 122, 
may go in appeall against such an order, if made by a District 
Magistrate, to the Court of Sess‘ons. Under Section 435 (4), the 
High Court is empowered to call for and examine the record of 
any proceeding under Sections 143 (prohibition of repetition of 
nuisance), 144 (temporary orders in urgent cases of nuisance or 
apprehended danger) and 145 (procedure where dispute as to 
immovable property is likely to cause breach of peace) even 
though such proceeding wasbefore an Executive Magistrate. 


The ordinary powers of the Magistrate of the First Class are 
detailed in Schedule ITI, Part HI of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. They may be invested with additional powers by the 
State Government in consultation with the High Court and 
these additional powers are detailed in Schedule [V of the Code. 


In 1965, there were three other law officers functioning in the 
district, viz., the District Government Pleader and the Public 
Prosecutor, the Assistant’ Government Pleader and Assistant 
Public Prosecutor at Chandrapur and the Subordinate Govern- 
ment Pleader at Rajura. 


There were six associations of lawyers in the district located 
at Chandrapur, Warora, Brahmapuri, Gadhchiroli, Rajura and 
Sironcha, with a total membership of 78. These bar associa- 
tions hold discussions on legal topics and at times arrange 
cultural programmes. The associations also send  deputations 
to the authorities concerned in connection with legislative and 
other cognate matters affecting the public in general and legal 
profession in particular. Protection of common interests of the 
members of the bar is one of the important objectives of these 
associations. 


In 1965, there were 20 nyaya panchayats functioning in the 
district. 


In various Civil Courts in the district, 1,193 suits were pend- 
ing at the beginning of the year 1963, During that year, 1,541 
guits were instituted and 1,815 suits revived making a total of 
3,356 suits. In all 2,432 suits were disposed of and 1117 suits 
were pending at the end of the year. Of 3,356 suits, instituted 
and revived, 1,169 suits were either for money or moveable pro- 
perty; 445 werc of value not exceeding Rs. 100; 869 were of 
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value above Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 1,000; 153 were above CHAPTER 12. 
Rs, 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000; 21 were. of value above 


Law and 


Rs. 5,000 and value of the remaining 53 suits could not be esti- Order 
mated in terms of money. The total value of the suits institut. amd Justice. 
ed was Rs. 8,61,558. JuprcraL. 


Our of 2,432 suits disposed of, 187 were disposed of without statistics o. 


trial ; 321 ex-parte, 215 on admission of claims; 356 by compro- Civil Courts. 
mise ; 510 after full trial and 843 by transfer. 


‘There were 109 appeals (including miscellaneous appeals) 
pending at the beginning of the year 1963. During that year, 
91 appeals were instituted, 84 were disposed of and 116 were 
pending at the end of the year. Of the 84 appeals disposed of, 
7 were either dismissed or not prosecuted, 13 confirmed, 11 modi- 
fied, 23 reversed and 13 remanded for retrial. 


In the year 1963, 5,835 offences were reported in the Criminal _ Statistics of 
Courts of Chanda district. Persons under trial numbered Pe ttad in the 
2 rimina] Courts, 
12,793 ; persons whose cases were disposed of, 8,935; persons 
discharged or acquitted, 2,503; persons convicted 6,333; persons 
committed to sessions, 56; and_persons died or transferred to 
other States, 43. Five persons were-sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, 342 to imprisonment, 4,668 to pay fine, 96 released on 
admonition and 50 were ordered to furnish security. 


In the Sessions Court, 32 offences were. reported during 1963.  geatistics of 
During the same period persons under trial numbered 64, while — Suits in 
those whose cases were disposed, 55. Number of persons Sessions Court. 
acquitted or discharged was 35 and those convicted 20. uring 
the same year 56 persons were committed to Sessions of whom 
48 were tried in the Sessions Court. Of these again 30 were 
acquitted and 18 were convicted and committed to imprison- 
ment. Of these only 5 were sent for life imprisonment. 


The revenue and expenditure of the Judicial department in Revenue and 
Chandrapur district for the year 1963-64 was Rs. 14.315 and Expenditure. 
Rs, 3,15,121, respectively. 


DrecroraTe oF SoctaL WELFARE (CoRRECTIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
Wine snp Non-CorrecrionaL Wine). 


In Maharashtra State, there are five pieces of social legisla-~ Drecrorate 
tion, the aim of three of which is to protect children and to or Socrar 
prevent juveniles, adolescents and young adults from becoming ae ae 
habitual criminals. They are (1) The Bombay Children Act “Apyonisrra- 
(LXXI of 1948), (2) The Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of TIow Wine 
1929) and (3) The Bombay Probation of Offenders Act (XIX of gaNo, Non. | 
1938). The remaining two, viz., the Bombay Prevention of Wino). 
Begging Act, 1959 and the Bombay Habitual Offenders Act, Legislation. 
1959, deal with the prevention of crime and treatment of 


offenders. 

While the Children Act deals with children below 16 years of 
age the Bombay Borstal Schools Act, 1929, is applied. to adole- 
scents between 16 and 21. The Probation of Offenders Act pro- 
vides for supervision of offenders of any age, especially those 
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CHAPTER 12. between 21 and 25 and those who have not committed offences 
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punishable with death or transportation for life. The Women’s 
and Children’s Institutions Licensing Act, 1956, is also being 
implemented. Under the provisions of this Act, every social 
welfare institution is required to obtain licence for safeguarding 
the interests of the children, girls and women entrusted to its 
care. 


The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws 
relating to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of children and youthful offenders and also to the trial of 
youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes 
of children, véz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living 
in immoral surroundings and those who are in moral danger ; 
(2) uncontrollable children who are reported as such by their 
parents, (3) children who are used for begging and such other 
purposes by mercenery persons and. (4) young delinquents who 
either in the company or Jat the instigation of elderly persons or 
by themselves commit offences under various laws of the Jand. 
Such children are taken charge of either. by the police or by 
officers known as probation officers and in most cases are kept in 
Remand Homes. A Remand Home is primarily a place where 
a child can be safely accommodated until its case is decided by 
the juvenile court. It is also a place where a child’s character 
and behaviour can be minutely observed and its needs can be 
fully provided for, after wise and careful consideration. After 
the enquiries regarding their home conditions and antecedents 
are completed they are placed before juvenile courts and dealt 
with according to the provisions of the Children Act. If the 
home conditions are found to be satisfactory and if what is 
needed is only friendly guidance and supervision, they are 
restored to their parents and placed under the supervision of a 
trained probation officer. If the home conditions are unwhole- 
some and uncongenial, the children are committed to institu- 
tions known as ‘certified schools’ or ‘fit person institutions’. 


The term ‘fit person’ includes a fit person institution which 
in relation to the care of any child means any association or 
body of individuals whether incorporated or not, established for 
or having for its object the reception or protection of children 
or the prevention of cruelty to children or which undertakes to 
bring up or to give facilities for bringing up any child entrusted 
to its care in conformity with the religion of its birth. In all 
these schools or institutions the children receive formal educa- 
tion and training according to their individual aptitudes, in 
carpentry, smithy, book binding, tailoring, agriculture, weaving, 
poultry farming, gardening, cane work, knitting, etc. Youthful 
offenders when implicated in any offence along with adult 
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offenders have to be tried separately in juvenile courts. The CHAPTER 12. 


technique employed in juvenile courts is entirely different from 
that in other courts. Juvenile courts are held in Remand Homes. 
Penal-terms such as ‘sentence’ and ‘conviction’ are substituted by 
‘commitment’, and the term ‘punishment’ is described as treat- 
ment. The children are regarded as innocents and victims of 
circumstances or of the wrong treatment received from the 
adults. 


Adolescent offenders coming under the Borstal Schools Act are 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Kolhapur. 
Factory work and agriculture form two of the main heads of 
vocational training. Weaving, smithy. and manufacture of 
furniture and stationery are some of the other vocations taught 
to these offenders. The adolescents sent to this school are given 
such individual training and formal education and are subjected 
to such disciplinary and moral influences as will be conducive ta 
their reformation. However, boys found to be too incorrigible 
or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred to 
the juvenile section of the Yeravada Prison. Similarly, if the 
Inspector-General of Prisons issof the opinion that any prisoner 
in the juvenile section can be better treated to his advantage if 
he is sent to the Borstal School, she is accordingly transferred. 
Both juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain 
paved of residence in the institutions to which they are sent and 

ave acquired some proficiency in frade, are released under a 
licence as prescribed under the rules, to live in homes, or if they 
are destitutes, in ‘After Care Hostels’ (institutions run by non- 


official agencies) under supervision and efforts are made to find 
employment for them. 


For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men- 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provid- 
ed. The non-official machinery is provided by the Maharashtra 
State Probation and After Care Association, Poona, with a net- 
work of affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After 
Care Associations. These assoc‘ations provide Remand Homes 
and After Care Hostels and also employ probation officers to 
conduct enquiries regarding the home conditions and antecedents 
of the delinquents and also to supervise the young persons 
released either directly by courts or on licence from certified 
schools and Borstal School. Ag regards the offenders dealt with 
under the Probation of Offenders Act, the work of the district 
association pertains to making preliminary enquiries regarding 
the cases of alleged offenders referred to them and to carry out, 
in selected areas, supervision of offenders released on probation. 


The official agency for this purpose now is the Correctional 
Administration Wing of the Directorate of Social Welfare. 


In 1957, the Government constituted the Directorate of Social 
Welfare and set up a single organisation to look after various 
social welfare activities of the Government at the executive level 
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on a co-ordinated basis. The D‘rectorate of Social Welfare took 
over the activities of the Juvenile and Beggar’s department and 
other social activities, viz., the education of the blind, dumb and 
mentally retarded, youth welfare, recreation and_ leisure-time 
activities (including cultural activities), matters pertaining — state 
homes, district shelters, reception centres under the moral and 
social hygiene programme, training for research in social work 
(including socio-economic surveys) and management of destitute 
homes. The Directorate of Social Welfare also issues licences to 
institutions doing social welfare under the Women’s and Children’s 
Institutions Licensing Act, 1956. ; 


All this work is being executed by the Directorate of Social 
Welfare through the Divis'onal Social Welfare Officers at Bombay, 
Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad who in turn implement various 
schemes through the District Social Welfare Officers, Chief 
Officers under the Bombay Probation of Offenders Act and 
Superintendents of the Remand Homes, Certified Schools, Beggars’ 
Homes, Schools for the Physically Handicapped and other insti- 
tutions under the Social and .Meral Hygiene Programme. 


There is one Remand Home at Chandrapur with 120 inmates 
on remand under the Children Act. In addition, one ‘fit person 
institution ’, viz., Bal Seva Mandir, is functioning at Chandrapur 
for care and treatment of court committed children. 


CHAPTER 13—OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Buiwvincs AND Communicarions DEPARTMENT 


Tue BuILDINGS AND COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT at the district 
level is under the dual control of the State Government and the 
Zilla Parishad, respectively. The sphere of activitics has been 
divided into two sectors. The works regard ng major district 
roads and the roads of the lower order, buildings required by the 
Animal Husbandry department and other departments at the 
tahsil Jevel, all constructional activities under the block deve- 
lopment schemes and all the works rclating to tanks which will 
irrigate Jess than 80.93 hectares (200 acres) of land are the respon- 
sibility of the Zilla Parishad, while the works relating to National 
Highways, State Highways, the buildings required for the 
administrative departments in the State sector, construction and 
maintenance of electric instal'ations in Government buildings are 
entrusted to the department in the State sector. 


The Chief Engincer whois also the Joint Secretary to the 
Government is the head of the department at the State level. 
Under him are the Superintending Engineers of Buildings and 
Communications Circles and Electrical Engineer to the Govern- 
ment. Each circle, comprising five or more divisions, is con- 
trolled by a Superintending Engineer. The divisions are in 
charge of Executive Engineers and sub-divisions are under Assis- 
tant or Deputy Engincers..The Chandrapur division comes 
under the control of Buildings and Communications Circle, 
Nagpur, and has four sub-divisions under it, viz.,— 


(1) Chandrapur sub-division, Chandrapur ; (2) Sindewahi sub- 
division, Sindewahi; (3) Wardha Bridge Construction sub-divi- 
sion with its headquarters at Ballarshah; and (4) Aheri sub- 
division, Aheri. An additional division, under the charge of 
an Executive Engineer, has been created to look after the East 
Pakistan * refugee rehabilitation work in the district. 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the adminis. 
tration and gencral professional control over public | works in 
charge of the department within his circle. At is his duty to 
inspect the state of various works within his circle and to cnsure 
efficient administration with maximum economy. He has to 
examine the condition of surveying and mathematical instru- 
ments at the headquarters of the divisions and control the allot- 
ment of funds for various constructional and maintenance works 
in the divisions. He is required to ensure the efficiency of the 
subordinate officers and petty establishments and _ to report 


*Now Bangla Desh. 
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whether the staff actually employed in each division is necessary 
or adequate for the management. The Superintending Engineer 
is empowered to transfer and post the Deputy Engineers and 
Overseers within his circle in the interest of administration. 
However, Executive Engineers of the concerned divisions are 
consulted before posting these officers to the sub-divisions under 
their control. 


The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. He has to see that proper measures are 
taken to preserve all the buildings and works in his division and 
to prevent encroachments on Government land under his charge. 
He is also ex-officio professional adviser to all departments of the 


-State in regard to matters under their control within the limits 


Electrical 
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of his charge. 


The Chandrapur division has about 603.50 km (375 miles) of 
State Highways under it. During the Third Five Year Plan, 
the division undertook improvements to those roads and construc- 
tion of 26 bridges. 


The functions of the Electrical Circle under the Build’ngs and 
Communications department are execution of electrical works in 
Government buildings and carrying out advisory, administrative 
and executive duties pertaining to generation and use of electri- 
city and administration of Indian Electricity Act, 1956; Indian 
Electricity Rules, 1956 and Electricity Duty Act, 1963. 


The Electrical Circle is headed by the Electrical Engineer to 
Government whose jurisdiction extends over the whole State. 
The Electrical Circle is divided into two wings, viz., the executive 
wing and inspection wing at the divisional level. The executive 
wing has four electrical divisions each under the charge of an 
Executive Engineer with headquarters at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur 
and Aurangabad. Chanda district falls under the jurisdiction of 
the Deputy Engineer, Electrical sub-division, Nagpur. 


IRRIGATION AND PowER DrparTMENT 


The Irrigation and Power department in Chandrapur district 
deals with major irrigation works under execution, medium 
irrigation works under maintenance, minor irrigation works 
under maintenance as well as under construction and water- 
supply and drainage works. 


At the State level, the overall administrative control of major, 
medium and minor irrigation works is distributed in a functional 
manner between four Chief Engineers and Director of Minor 
Irrigation. The Superintending Engineer who is responsible to 
the Chief Engineers and Director of Minor Irrigation for the 
works in their respective spheres is placed in charge of a circle 
normally consisting of four to five divisions. A division is headed 
by an Executive Engineer. Each division normally comprises 
four to five sub-divisions. A sub-division is placed in charge of 
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an Assistant Eng*neer or Deputy Engineer. The sub-divisions CHAPTER 13. 
are divided further into sections each in charge of an Overseer. Other 
There are about 35 Overseers in each division. The section is Departments. 
generally formed for maintenance of about 5,000 acres of irrigat- IrricaTion 
ed land or where capital expenditure of rupees one to two lakhs AND POWER. 
is involved. Organisation. 


In Chandrapur district, the Executive Engineer, Minor Irriga- 
tion Division, is responsible to the Superintending Engineer, 
Vidarbha ‘Irrigation C'rcle (East), Nagpur. The Executive 
Engineer, Irrigation Project Division, is responsible to the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Vidarbha Irrigation Construction Circle (East), 
Nagpur. 


The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the adminis- 
tration and general financial and technical control of the works 
in the circle. It is his duty to inspect various works within his 
circle and to ensure that the system of management and working 
prevailing in his circle is efficient and economical. 


The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending poate 
Engineer of his circle for execution and management of all works meincers 
within his division. The Assistant and Deputy Engineers are 
responsible to the Executive Engineer for management and 
execution of works within the jurisdiction of their sub-divisions. 

The Overseers are responsible to the Assistant Engineers or 
Deputy Engincers as the case may be for execution and manage- 
ment of all the works within their respective sections. 

Major Irrigation Works.—There is only one major irrigation Activities. 
project under execution in the district, viz., Diva Nadi Project 
in Gadhchiroli tahsil. The project, as administratively approved 
for Rs. 226.91 lakhs, envisages construction of a 69 ft. high 
earthen dam across the Diva Nadi and Koka nalla near Regree 
village. The project has a culturable command of 30,860 acres, of 
which 30,500 acres of mixed crop-pattern have been proposed to 
be irrigated by the project. Whereas gross capacity of Diva lake 
would be 2,160 Mcft., the net capacity would be 1,976 Mcft. 

Only one canal taking off directly frach the reservoir is proposed 
which would be 20 miles in length, serving 45 villages of 
Gadhchiroli tahsil. 

The construction work on the dam proper has not yet been 
started owing to some doubts regarding the capability of the 
dam for storing water in view of the fissured and highly jointed 
nature of the rock at the dam site. Various experiments are in 
progress to find out the most economical way of sealing the dam 
seat so as to make it water-tight. The project is likely to be 
completed by the end of the Fourth Five-Year Plan, 


Medium and minor trrigation works—There is no medium 
irrigation scheme under execution in the district. There are, 
however, three existing medium irrigation tanks (i.e., those cons- 
tructed during the pre-plan period and having irrigation poten- 
tial of more than 4,000 acres) in addition to other minor irriga- 
tion tanks in the district under maintenance with the Executive 


Superintending 
Engineer. 
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CHAPTER 13. Engineer, Minor Irrigation Division, Chandrapur. The projected 
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irrigation potential of medium tanks is 38,170 acres while that 
of the minor tanks is 9,098 acres. As against 47,268 acres of the 
irrigation potential created under these tanks in the State sector, 
45,598 acres of area was irrigated during 1964-65. 


The work of repairs and renovation of all the ex-malguzari 
tanks falling in the State sector is looked after by the Ex-Malgu- 
zarn. Tanks Division with headquarters at Brahmapuri. These 
ex-malguzart tanks irrigating more than 250 acres individually 
number 75, The work of repairs to and renovation of 48 tanks 
estimated to cost Rs. 89.47 lakhs is in progress. 


Public Health Engineering Wing of the Irrigation and Power 
department deals with Government and municipal water-supply 
and drainage schemes and also individual rural water-supply 
schemes costing Rs, 5 lakhs and above. 


Till July 1963, there was no divisional office of this wing in 
the district and water-supply schemes in the district were execut- 
ed and maintained on behalf of the local bodies by the Executive 
Engineer, Public Works Division, Nagpur. A separate Public 
Health Works Division. ‘was created for the district for the 
execution of water-supply and drainage scheme of the Defence 
Project, Chandrapur. This division is in charge of the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Nagpur Public Health Circle, Nagpur, and has 
five sub-divisions under it. Besides the execution of the water: 
supply and drainage schemes of the Defence Project, this division 
also looks after the execution of water-supply and drainage 
schemes of the municipalities in the district, undertakes execution 
of rural water-supply schemes costing Rs. 5 lakhs and above, 
and looks after the maintenance..of Chandrapur and Warsi 
(Yeotmal district) water works. Water-supply scheme for the 
Basic Training College at Kelapur is also entrusted to this 
division. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


All the agricultural activities in the State, prior to the forma- 
tion of the Zilla Parishad, were in charge of Agriculture depart- 
ment under the Director of Agriculture, Maharashtra State, 
Poona. With the inception of Chandrapur Zilla Parishad, agri- 
cultural activities in the district were divided into two sectors, 
viz., the State sector and the District sector. The Agriculture 
department of the Zilla Parishad in the District sector is headed 
by the Agricultural Development Officer while the State sector 
has the Director of Agriculture as its head. Though the Agri- 
cultural Development Officer is responsible to the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Zilla Parishad in administrative matters, the 
advice of the Director of Agriculture prevails in. technical 
matters. The Agricultural Development Officer carries out the 
agricultural development programme as per the directions of the 
Agriculture department in the State sector, He is assisted in his 
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work by District Agricultural Officer, District Campaign Officer, CHAPTER 13. 

Agricultural Officers, Agricultural Supervisors, Agricultural Other 

Assistants and other necessary staff. Departments. 
AGRICULTURE, 


Schemes such as town compost, sugarcane development, cotton Organisation: 


extension, taluka seed farms, experimental and research farms, 
soil conservation and gram sevak training have been retained 
under the State sector while those relating to kharif and rabi 
campaigns, paddy pilot, horticultural development, construction 
of taluka godowns, air compressor blasting and tractor plough- 
ing, rural compost, fertiliser distribution, plant protection and 
appliances on 50 per cent subsidy, green manuring, intensive 
cultivation of food-crops and pulses, distribution and stocking of 
seed, vegetable cultivation and distribution of cement, iron and 
steel have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 


A brief account of the schemes falling in the District sector is 
given in Chapter-14. 


The following is a brief description of the schemes in the State _Agticultural 
Schemes under 


sector. State Sector, 

(i) Scheme for Development of Local Manurial Resources.— 

This scheme includes four: sub-schemes, viz., town compost, 

rural compost, green manuring and hand flush latrines, the last 

three being operated by the Zilla Parishad, Chandrapur. The 

object of the scheme is to induce such local bodies as municipal 

committees, cantonment boards and bigger village panchayats 

with papulation of 5,000 and above to start the work of compost 

scheme from night soil and other organic town waste. 


(ii) Hybrid seed production programme.—This scheme was 
started in the district in 1966. Its object is to increase food 
production by distributing and producing hybrid seeds like 
hybrid maize, hybrid jowar, etc. During 1966-67 rabi season, 
commercial] hybrid jowar and hybrid maize were taken on 
105 acres and 118 acres, respectively. Government have now 
permitted to take hybrid seed production programme on culti- 
vators’ fields. Accordingly two panchayat samitis have heen 
entrusted with this programme. The area to be brought under 
commercial hybrid jowar and maize in 1967-68 has been set at 
50,000 and 3,500 acres, respectively. 


(ili) Taluka seed farms.—There are nine taluka seed multi- 
plication farms in the district. The object of the scheme is 
to multiply the foundation seed on the taluka seed farms and 
distribute the same to the progressive cultivators. These farms 
are under the charge of an Agricultural Officer who is assisted 
in his work by nine Agricultural Supervisors, six Agricultural 
Assistants and other necessary staff. 


(iv) Soil Conservation—Soil conservation activities in the 
district are under the charge of the Divisional Soil Conservu- 
tion Officer, Chandrapur who is assisted in his work by five 
Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation Officers, five Agricultural 
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Officers, 26 Agricultural Supervisors and other necessary staff. 
The district is divided into five sub-divisions, viz., Warora, 
Rajura, Chandrapur, Brahmapuri and Gadhchiroli, 


Soil conservation by contour bunding and by terracing of 
paddy land is a plan scheme. The object of the scheme is the 
preservation, improvement and prevention of erosion of soil, 
improvement of water-supply, introduction of drain farming 
method, improvement in method of cultivation, bringing waste 
and fallow land under cultivation, eradication of perennial or 
other kinds of wood or vegetation which is likely to be injuri- 
ous or prone to interfere with the cultivation. 


Gadhchiroli and Brahmapuri, sub-divisions in particular are 
meant for terracing work, i.e, compartmental paddy bunding 
work to convert open fields into paddy compartments. In 
other sub-divisions both technical graded bunding and other 
terracing work is being adopted. 


(v) Air compressor and blasting scheme—This scheme was 
initiated in the district in 1963-64. The object of the scheme 
is to deepen the wells on the.cultivators’ fields for irrigation 
purposes. The district has been allotted six air compressor 
units. 


ANIMAL HuspaNnpRy DEPARTMENT. 


Treatment of sick animals, contro] of cattle epidemics, castra- 
tion, and breeding of healthy cattle are the primary functions of 
the Animal Husbandry department. Besides, the department 
also advises the people in hygienic methods of animal manage- 
ment and for propaganda. purposes participates in cattle and 
poultry shows held from time to time at various places in the 
State. 


Animal husbandry activities in the district are controlled and 
supervised by the District Animal Husbandry Officer who is now 
under the control of the Zilla Parishad. In the performance of 
his functions he is assisted by the necessary staff, both technical 
and non-technical. 


A chain of 14 full-fledged veterinary dispensaries and 38 veteri- 
nary aid centres has been established throughout the district. 
The work of treating and vaccinating the animals and poultry 
birds against various contagious diseases is carried out by the 
veterinary officers and stockmen attached to these institutions. 
Besides these activities. they are concerned with animal hus- 
bandry development schemes at tahsi] and village level, such as 
posting of premium bulls under various schemes, supply of 
improved rams and poultry for the improvement of local non- 
descript live-stock, etc. 


During the year 1964-65, 57,726 cases were treated for both 
contagious and non-contagious diseases, 9,46] castrations were 
performed, 197 specimens including blood smear, stools, urine 
samples and skin scrappings were examined for confirmatory 
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diagnosis of discases. During the same year, 274,028 preventive CHAPTER 13. 


vaccinations were performed against the contagious diseases like Other 

Rinder pest, Haemorrhagic-septicacmia, Black-quarter, Anthrax, Departments. 

Ranikhet, Fowl-pox and South-African horse sickness. ANIMAL 
Huspanpry. 
Artificial 


Artificial insemination is a new technique for improving live- Insemination. 
stock in the shortest possible time. There is one full-fledged 
artificial insemination centre at Chandrapur with three sub- 
centres at Bhadrawati, Mul and Gadhchiroli. In 1964-65, 647 
inseminations were carried out at all these centres. 


There is one poultry breeding centre at Chandrapur and two is Poultry 
poultry demonstration centres at Mul and Bhadrawati. These evelopment. 
centres sell hatching eggs and distribute birds of exotic breeds 
for improving the local flock of birds. Training in scientific 
methods of rearing and management of poultry is also given at 
these centres. During 1964-65, loans amounting to Rs. 5,223 and 
subsidies amounting to Rs. 3,094 were given to deserving poultry 
farmers. 


Besides these activitics, intensive, poultry development schemes 
have been undertaken by. six panchayat samitis. Under crash 
programme schemes three panchayat samitis distribute pure birds 
and hatching eggs to the cultivators at concessional rates, 


There is one cattle breeding farm at Chandrapur which is 
under the control of the Animal Husbandry department. The 
animals of Gaolao breeds are maintained at this farm. Besides, 
there are four supplementary cattle breeding centres located at 
Aheri, Brahmapuri, Gondpipri and Sindewahi. In order to 
protect old and uscless cattle, one Gosadan has been started at 
Somnath near Mul and 900 acres of forcst land has been transfer- 
red to the Gosadan for grazing and ‘cultivation of grass. 


In order to give encouragement to the cattle breeders, cattle- 
cum-poultry shows are organised in different blocks of the district 
every year and outstanding bulls and birds are awarded prizes. 
Introduction of various cattle development schemes such as 
premium bul] schemes, supplementary cattle breeding centres, 
key village centres, artificial insemination centres etc. have 
brought improvement in local non-descript cattle with regard to 
its milch qualities. 

Forest DEPARTMENT 


Forest department is headed by the Chief Conservator of Forests. 
Forests with headquarters at Poona. For administrative pur- Organisation. 
poses, forest arcas of the State have been divided into circles, 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests. Forests of Chanda 
district along with those of Rajura tahsil of old Hyderabad State 
constitute the present Chandrapur Circle (Forests) controlled by 
the Conservator of Forests with headquarters at Nagpur. 

Before the merger of ex-proprietary forests in April 1951, the 
area was divided into two divisions controlled by Divisional 
Forest Officer, North Chandrapur Division and Divisional 
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Forests Officer, South Chandrapur Division, respectively. After 
the merger of ex-proprietary forests a third division, viz., East 
Chandrapur Division was constituted. All these divisions 
formed part of the Nagpur Circle. In 1959, to cope up with the 
increased pressure of work, the area of the Nagpur Circle was 
split up and a separate controlling unit for Chandrapur district 
was created. Soon after, this measure also was felt inadequate 
and further division of the circle into six divisions was carried 
out. These six divisions are each in charge of a Divisional 
Forest Officer, Besides, there are four more divisions, two divi- 
sions looking after the preparat:on of Working Plans, one divi- 
sion entrusted with the Ballarshah integrated unit and timber 
depot and a special division for the execution of exploitation 
work in areas earmarked for the purpose of refugee rehabilita- 
tion. Rajura sub-division which is cont'guous to this district 
was carved out of the territory of the ex-Hyderabad State during 
the  State’s reorganisation in 1956. Then it formed part of 
Nanded Forest Division. In 1958 it was detached from Nanded 
division to form an independent sub-division of Chandrapur 
Circle. With the formation of revised administrative units in 
1964, this sub-division was brought.under the jurisdiction of 
Central Chanda Division, 


These divisions are divided into sub-divisions each placed in 
charge of a Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, who looks after the 
administration and the management of the sub-division. The 
sub-divisions are further divided) into Ranges, each placed in 
charge of a Range Forest Officer. Ranges are further sub-divid- 
ed into Rounds and Rounds into Beats managed by Round 
Officers and Beat Guards, respectively, 


Below enumerated are the names of ranges in various divi- 
sions with their headquarters and area under their jurisdiction 
after reorganisation of administrative units in 1964:— 


1. South Chanda Division — Alapalli Headquarters. 


Area 
Range Headquarters oH} 
Sq. miles Km,? 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Kamlapur.. .. Kamlapur = a 214 554-26 
2. Dechali Ns .. Jimalgatta oe a 152 393-68 
3. Pranhita ia .. Kamlapur “A at 197 510-23 
4, Jimalgatta ik .. Jimalgatta <i Sb 176 455-84 
5 Sironcha oh .. Sironcha ae fe 236 611-24 


6. Asaralli ve] we Asaralli Se. a 130 336-70 


reer nN LR A Ae 
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2. Allapalli Division — Allapalli Headquarters. CHAPTER 13. 
a a Other 
Area Departments, 
Range Headquarters ae Forests. 
f Sq. miles Km.? Organisation. 
“) (2) (3) (4) 
1, Allapalli ave ..| Allapalli Ss Pe 73 189-07 
2. Pedigundam .. ..|Pedigundam oa 154 398-86 
3. Aheri ae ..| Allapalli we wa 147 380-73 
4. Primilli os .+| Primilli ae i. 298 771-82 
5. Ghot .. .. —«.| Ghot Sine tes 319| 826-21 
6. Markanda ie ..| Markanda om af 88 227-92 
7. Laggam =... _~_—«.. | Laggam er 107} 277-13 


3. Bhamragarh Division.—.Allapalli Headquarters. 


Area 
Range Headquarters \ 
Sq. miles Km.” 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Bhamragarh .. .-| Bhamragarh — ,. 2 411 | 1,064-49 
2. Tadgaon Sis . | Tadgaon oJ iv 203 525-77 
3. Gatta =... | Gata Le} 234] 606-06 
4. S. Yetapalli .. ..| Yetapalli ae ae 333 862-47 
5. N. Yetapalli .. ..| Yetapalli ast | 298 771-82 


4. Central Chandrapur Division — Chanda Headquarters. 


Area 
Range Headquarters rea 
Sq. miles Km,? 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Rajura st ..| Rajura ee ae 40 103-60 
2. Wansadi a ..| Wansadi a “i 179 463-61 
3, Virur os ..| Virur a an 7] 183-89 
4. Kothari a ..| Kothari ae 108 279-72 
5. Dhaba we ..| Dhaba = as 83 214-97 
6. Ballarshah .. ..| Ballarshah oe a 89 230-51 


eee ee oe 
A-179—40-A 
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5. West Chandrapur Division — Chandrapur Headquarters. 
Area 
Range Headquarters [$$$ + 
Sq. miles Km.,? 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1. Chandrapur .. ..| Chandrapur... a 85-7 221-96 
2. Mul... se ..|Mul sw. Gs is 149-7 387-72 
3. Moharli as .»| Moharli ae $e 168-0 435+12 
4. Kolsa [Kola .. .. .] 1884] 487-96 
5. Warora a .. | Warora a ae 99-0 256-41 
6. Nagbhir a ..| Nagbhir ee or 234-4 607-10 
7. Chimur ae ..| Chimur a oe 81-8 211-86 
6. East Chandrapur Division --- Chandrapur Headquarters. 
Range Headquatters fi ee 
Sq. miles Km.? 
a) (2) (3) (4) 
1. North-Sindewahi ..|Sindewahi .. zs 139 360-01 
2. South-Sindewahi —. .} Sindewahi i we 151 391-09 
3, Wadsa “ ..| Wadsa -.. b. a 134 347-06 
4. Armori #2 ..| Armori ea vs 108 279-72 
5. Gadhchiroli .. ..| Gadhchiroli .. ae 193 499-87 
6.. Pendhari ie ..{ Pendhari a os 275 712:25 
7. Dhanora hg ..| Dhanora Ae es 178 461-02 
8. Murumgaon ..|Murumgaon.. on 181 468-79 
9. Kurkheda ee ..| Karkheda i oe 158 409-22 
10. Bedgaon ie ..| Bedgaon 5 se 198 512-82 


The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
exploitation and regeneration of the forests according td work- 
ing plan prescriptions and other orders from the Conservator 
and the Chief Conservator of Forests. He conducts sale, enters 
into contracts, realises revenue and_ controls expenditure and 
deals finally with forest offence cases, 


The Range Forest Officer with the help of Round Officers and 
Beat. Guards is responsible for carrying out all silvicultural 
works, construction, repairs and maintenance of all buildings, 
roads, bridges and compounds; transport of material to sale 
depots and other miscellaneous works in his range. - 


A-179—40-B 
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The Forester and Forest Guards mainly look after the protec- CHAPTER 13. 


tion of the forest growth against damaging factors. They assist Other 
the Range Forest Officer in the execution of regular works and Departments, 
in patrolling the forest area. Forests. 
Divisional 
Forest Officer. 


Chandrapur is the richest district in the State in respect of Extent of 
forest wealth. The district has the largest proportion and extent Forests. 
of forests in Maharashtra. The forests range from well known 
valuable teak of Allapalli to low quality miscellaneous ones of 
Warora and are spread over an area of 18,290.58 km? (7,062 
sq. miles). The forest area forms 69.99 per cent of the total 
geographical area of the district as against the average of 17.56 
per cent for Maharashtra. The major part of the land covered 
with forests ig plain with some small hillocks scattered here and 
there. Bigger hills are confined to southern and south-eastern 
portions of the district only. 


Before 1950, entire forests in the district, which were under Legal Status. 
the control of the Forest department, ‘constituted Reserved 
Forests, Yet vast tracts were-in private possession of malguzars 
and zamindars, With -the abolition. of ex-proprietary rights 
over these forests in April, 1951, these areas came under Gov- 
ernment possession. The proprictary rights over the forests of 
Aheri Range which were taken on 50 years’ lease by Govern- 
ment in July, 1920 also vested in the Government. Most of 
these forests have now been declared as Protected Forests and 
measures are now in progress. to constitute them as Reserved 
Forests under chapter II of the Indian Forests Act, 1927. The 
area under Reserved Forests is 7,560.21 km? (2,919 sq. miles) 
while that under the Protected Forests is 10,730.37 km? (4,143 
sq. miles). 


In the natura] forests the rule of “Survival of the fittest’ | System of 
: : Management. 
prevails unless human agency interferes. Left to themselves the 
forests under the influence of natural environments which 
include climate, rainfall, soil conditions and the micro- 
organisms. may not necessarily have a healthy growth that can 
be usefully or advantageously employed. Again some of the 
essential species may not grow in the quantity that would mect 
the requirements. In such a state, the forests would be more of 
a liability than an asset. To avoid this situation and also to 
utilise the forests to the fullest extent. scientific management 
was applied to these forests after the Forest department under- 
took contro] of the forests in 1879. In the beginning the low 
demand and paucity of trained staff were the main limiting 
factors in the application of these techniques on a full scale. 
But with the passage of time, the changed circumstances have 
permitted the spread of departmental activities on scientific 
lines. At present the scientific management consists of prepara- 
tion of working plans for different forest tracts. regeneration of 
the worked areas and realisation of sustained forest revenue. 
Depending upon the type of forests, terrain and the demand for 
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working plans in the district: — 
1. Conversion to uniform age by periodic blocks. 


2. Selection, improvement or selection-cum-improvement 
system. 


3. Coppice with reserve. 
4. Clearfelling and plantations. 
5. Bamboo working. 


The departmental staff looks after the correct implementation 
of the working plan prescriptions. The exploitation of the 
forests is carried departmentally or through the agency of con- 
tractors or socletics— 


(i) Departmental: Initially departmental agency used to 
work the jnterior forests which were very valuable and for 
which the contractors could not normally come forward. 
Howere, in course of time. the departmental agency was 
found more profitable and the system is now being adopted in 
other valuable forest areas. Forests of Allapalli are worked 
under this system. 


(ii) Contractors: This is the main agency working in the 
forests. It is now being gradually replaced either by the co- 
operative societies or by the departmental agency. 


(iii) Forest Labourers’ Co-operative Societies : With the 
spread of co-operative -movement. in the country, the Forest 
department too opened its area for working by the Forest 
Labourers’ Co-operative Sacieties.. Two such societies, vwiz., 
Barda and Mul Jungle Kamgar Societies in West Chandrapur 
Division were established for the first time in 1958-59, In 
1965, there were in all 17 societies working in different forest 
divis‘ons of the district. 


The bulk of labour to carry out the different forest operations 
comes from adjoining revenue villages. It was, however, found 
difficult to procure such labour for working the interior parts of 
the forests. The department, therefore, established small 
villages known as forest villages mainly to serve as a source of 
labour. There are 68 forest villages in the district. 


The department has opened a unit comprising saw-mills, 
seasoning kilns and a preservation plant at  Ballarshah. Tts 
object is to give treatment to secondary timber to enhance its 
durability and strength and thus introduce it as a substitute for 
teak whose cost has enormously increased due to shortage of 
supply. All miscellaneous timber is sawn into popular size. 
For the purpose of seasoning, it is stacked in the kilns and the 
shutters are closed and the water vapour is let in the chambers 
through pines. The pressure is then controlled and within four 
to seven hours, depending upon the kind of species, the timber 
gets seasoned. 
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The department has also taken up the erection of mechanised CHAPTER 13. 
logging units as a part of developmental activities under the 


: apie : : ge oO 

Five rear Plans. rection of two such mechanised units is Depart cate: 
going on at Ballarpur and Allapalli. The object behind such rogers. 
units is to improve the etticiency of logging by do.ng away with Special 


existing . outmoded, inefficient and wastetul tools of logging. Activities, 
The mechanised logging would effectively increase the  torest 

output by saving considerable time in felling and conversion of 

timber, 


The department opened a technical school at Chandrapur in 
1960 to train staff of the Foresters’ rank. The school has. 
arrangement to train 64 students every year. The course is of 
one year’s duration... From 1965, a six monthly _ refereshers’ 
course for foresters has also been started. Thirty-two students 
are trained in each term under this course, 


The department has also established a national park around 
Tadoba tank The area of the park is about’ 194.25 km* (75 
sq.:miles) and is entirely in the Moharli Range of West Chandra- 
pur Division. It is approachable-from Chandrapur and Khad- 
singi, a small village on Warora road.\The entire area was pre- 
viously a game sanctuary. There is, therefore, abundance of 
game of various types, v1z., tiger, panther, chital, sambhar, 
chinkara, nilgai, wild pig, bear, porcupine and a variety of 
birds. In summer when the tank becomes the only water source 
for the animals in the area, it is a feast to the eyes to see a 
variety of animals resting around the tank. The department 
has also provided for a | guest house and a rest house for the 
visitors wishing to camp in the forest. 


The district contributes forest revenue annually to the tune of 
Rs. 1.60 crores on an average to the exchequer. The expendi- 


ture incurred annually on different activities amounts to about 
Rs. 62 lakhs. 


It would not be amiss if here a mention is made of the wild wid Life. 

life in which the Chandrapur forests abound. The forests of 
this district are natural abodes of a variety of wild birds, beasts 
and reptiles. The most important of these are peacock, jungle 
fowls, ducks, geese, partridges, pigeons, parrots amongst the 
birds and tigers, panthers, wolves, hyaenas, bears, wild pigs, 
bisons, chitals, sambhars, antelopes, chinkaras, nilgais, barking 
deer amongst the wild beasts. 


DirEcToRATE OF INDUSTRIES 


The Directorate of Industries which in the early years played — Iyousrars, 
an advisory and regulatory role, is now playing a more positive Organieation. 
role in the matter of industrialisation. Consequently, the tasks 
of the department have progressively become both extensive in 
scope and diverse in function. The work of the Directorate of 
Industries is mainly confined to the development and progress 
of cottage, small-scale and large-scale industries in the State. 
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The organisation of the Directorate of Industries can be divided 
into four parts, viz., (1) Head Office, (2) Reg.onal and District 
Offices, (3) Institutions and (4) Statutory Boards or Corporations 
with which the Directorate 1s concerned. 


The Industries Commissioner heads the Du.rectorate of Indus- 
tries. He is also the Central Stores Purchasing Officer and the 
Controller of Weights and Measures, The division of the work 
in the head office 1s functional while in the regions it is terri- 
torial. At the regional levels, the Deputy Directors of Indus- 
tries are in charge. Industries Officers are the District Officers 
of the Directorate and under each Industries Officer, there are 
a number of Industries Inspectors. Being field officers, who 
constantly come in contact with the industrial units, they 
constitute a vital part of the organisation. 


The regional organisation follows the pattern of revenue divi- 
sions. ‘The Collector in each district is made the ex-officio 
Deputy Commissioner of Industries. He is assisted by the 
Inaustries Officer and a number of Industries Inspectors. Now 
the District Industries Officers are directly working under the 
respective Collectors and Deputy Industries Commussioners and 
indirectly under Regional Otticers. There are Deputy Directors 
of Industries at Bombay, Poona and Nagpur Regional Offices 
and Assistant Director of Industries at Aurangabad Regional 
Office. These officers give technical assistance to the Collectors 
and bring about technical co-ordination among the District 
Officers under them. They act as technical advisers and pay 
greater attention to the _ developmental aspect and advise the 
prospective entrepreneurs in regard to the problems faced by 
them. The Industries Officers have to work in close collabora- 
tion with the Regional Officer;in) respect of common matters and 
functions. 


The main function of the Directorate of Industries is to foster 
the growth of industries in the State. For the sake of conve- 
nience, this function can be considered under the following 
heads— 

(i) Large-scale industries. 

(ti) Small-scale industries, 

(tu) Cottage and village industries. 
(tv) Miscellaneous. 


Thus the duties of the Collectors and Deputy Industries Com. 

missioners, so far as small-scale industries are concerned, are — 

(i) to assist the parties in securing land, water, power, trans- 
port facilities etc., 

) to develop suitable sites in industrial estates so as to 
offer to the small entrepreneurs ready built work-sheds with 
power and water arrangements and with community facilities 
Such as post office, canteen etc. on co-operative basis in 
suitable areas ; ‘ 
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(i) to grant financial assistance by way of loans under qcyaprerR 13. 
State Aid to imdustries Rules and subsidy on power consump- 


tion and to sponsor grant ot such assistance in institutions Other 

d : x R : Departments, 
like State Bank of India, Maharashtra State Financia} Cor- isncesaine 
poration, National Small Industries Corporation and Maha- Puncians 


rashtra State Small Industries Development Corporation for 
hire purchase of machinery ; 


(iv) to assist the parties in securing raw materials both im- 
ported and indigenous ; 


(2%) to assist the parties in marketing products by registration 
with Central Stores Purchase Organisanon, Directorate 
General of Supplies and Disposals, New Delhi, National Small 
Industries Corporation, New Delhi, and by pursuading them 
to join the Quality Marketing Scheme ; and 


(vt) to collect quarterly statistics of production and labour. 


So far as the cottage and village industries are concerned, the 
functions carried out by the D.rectorate are— 


(i) to organise training-cum-production centres ; 


(#) to grant financial assistance tO artisans for the formation 
of industrial co-operatives, and 


(a2) to encourage the industries by marginal preferences in 
State Purchase Programmes. 


Items (i) and (ii) of this work have, however, now been 
entrusted to the Zilla Parishads, the work remaining with the 
Directorate being technical inspection of centres and advice, co- 
ordination of training, financing etc. In addition, the Direc 
torate also performs certain other functions such as (i) Central 
Purchase or Stores required by Government departments and: 
institutions and (ii) enforcement of Weights and Measures 
(Enforcement) Act, 1958. 


Under the Act, the functions of the Deputy Director 
of Industries, Nagpur, whose jurisdiction extends over Chandra- 
pur district along with other districts in the Vidarbha region, 
relate to the enforcement and administration of Weights and 
Measures Act, collection of revenue in the form of fees for veri- 
fication and/or reverification and stamping of weights and 
measures. He is also authorised under the Bombay Weights 
and Measures (Enforcement) Amendment Act, 1964, to grant 
and/or renew licences to repairers of measuring instruments, 
etc, and to applicants complying with the prescribed require- 
ments, under intumation to the Directorate of Industries. He is 
designated as Deputy Controller of Weights and Mcasures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) 
Amendment Act, 1964. He also renders all possible assistance 
to the occupiers of factories with a view to obtaining - statistical 
returns complete in all respects in good time. He also collects 
industrial and commercial information on a voluntary basis as 
and when required by the State or Union Government. He 
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undertakes investigations in connection with cases of trade dis- 
putes with parties in the district reterred to by the Indian 
embassies abroad or foreign embassies in India. Cases of 
breaches of the provisions or the Trade and Marks Act, 1958, 
and/or Emblems and Names (Prevention of Improper Use) Act, 
195U, are also investigated by nim. In addition, he is empower- 
ed to sanction loans under the State-Aid to Industries Rules 
up to a limit cf Rs. 1,000 in each case, to applicants in his juris- 
diction, subject to the condition that the total amount so sanc- 
tioned by him does not exceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His 
miscellaneous duties extend to investigation of applications (for 
industrial purposes) from parties in his jurisdiction for licence 
under the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 195], 
for requirement of power, water, land acquisition, erection of 
buildings and for issue of essentiality certificate in connection 
with the applications for import quota for raw materials and 
machinery, export and purchase ot controlled materials such as 
iron, steel and cement. 


The Deputy Director of Industries, Nagpur, is assisted in his 
work by other subordinate staff stationed at Nagpur. So far as 
Chandrapur district is concerned he is assisted by an Industries 
Officer stationed at Chandrapur and four Industries Inspectors. 


In many respects the office of this Directorate at the district 
level (controlled by the Industries Officer) is a part and parcel 
of the Collector’s office. But so far as the enforcement of the 
Weights. and Measures Act is concerned, the Industries Officer 
also acts as the Inspector of Weights and Measures under the 
Act and is empowered to pay surprise visits for the proper 


.implementation of the Act. 


The duties assigned to the former Inspectors of Weights and 
Measures under Kombay Weighis and Measures Act, 1932 and 
the Rules thereunder are now carried out by the Industries 
Inspectors in addition to the duties prescribed under the Bom- 
bay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Amendment Act, 
1964 and the Rules thereunder wherever this Act is in force. 
The main purpose of this Act is to provide for the adoption and 
compulsory use. of standard weights and measures in the State. 
No weight or measure or weighing or measuring instrument 
may be sold, delivered or used for trade, unless it has been veri- 
fied or re-verified in. the manner prescribed by the Rules made 
under the Act and stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of 
verification. Fees are fixed for verification, stamping, etc. It is 
the duty of the Inspectors to carry out verification and stamping 
and collect the fees. 


The Standard of Weights and Measures Act, 1956 has 
established the standard weights and measures based on the 
metric system. The change over to the metric system, which 
was spread over ten years, has now been completely implement- 
ed in the State. The Government of Maharashtra have enacted 
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the complementary legislation, wiz. Bombay Weights and CHAPTER 13. 
Measures (Enforcement) Amendment Act, 1964 and have fram- 


Other 


ed necessary rules thereunder. Departments, 
The metric system of weights was introduced in the munici- INDUSTRIES. 
Weights and 


pal areas of the district from October, 1959, with a transitional 
period of two years for continued use of existing weights side 
py side with metric weights. The use of metric weights was 
thus made compulsory in the municipal areas of the district 
from October 1, 1961. The system was also extended to the 
remaining areas of the district from April 1, 1960 with a transi- 
tional period of two years for the use of existing weights. 


Measures Acts. 


The Industries Inspectors have to carry out duties in connec- (o)lection of 

tion with the collection of statistics from scheduled industries Statistics, 
coming under first Schedule of the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951 employing 10 to 49 workers. The Govern- 
ment of India have delegated to them the powers for collecting 
quarterly production statistics from such units under Industrial 
Undertakings (Collection of Information and Statistics) Rules, 
1959, The units are required=to furnish quarterly _ statistical 
returns in the prescribed. pro forma... The Inspectors have to 
ensure that the factories concerned maintain proper accounts 
and registers and have to render assistance in completing the 
returns. They have also to attend to the work connected with 
the conduct of ad hoc surveys of various small scale industries 
at the instance of the State and Central Governments. Besides 
they have to carry out duties in connection with the  registra- 
tion of small-scale industrial undertakings in order to have a 
correct picture of various small scale industries in the State. 


FisHertes DEPARTMENT 


Chandrapur district is endowed by nature with good potential — pysuerrs, 

of water resources. It is traversed by five perennial rivers— Water 
Wardha, Wainganga, Pranhita, Indravati and Godavari—all Resources, 
running a length of about 480 kilometres, and 14 small seasonal 
rivers and their tributaries. Besides these fluvial waters, there 
are four reservoirs and as many as 12,000 tanks including the 
puddles known as bodi, all varying considerably in their dimen- 
sions, and having a total water surface area of about 41,000 acres. 
Of these only 4,000 tanks are considered to be perennial and the 
rest are either short or long seasonal. In respect of the total 
water resources, the district occupies the second highest position 
in fresh water fisheries potential in the State, next only to 
Bhandara. 


Considering the potentials of water resources from the view- Developmental 
point of fisheries development and at the same time to ameli- Activities. 
orate the socio-economic condition of the fishermen, the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries has established an office exclusively for the 
district, under the charge of a Superintendent | of Fisheries, 
Chandrapur, who is assisted in his technical work by one Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Fisheries and one Inspector of Fisheries 
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at the headquarters of the district and one Assistant Superin- 
tendent ot Fisheries each at Sindewahi and Brahmapuri. 


Pisciculture is given considerabie importance in this district. 
As the natural waters are lacking in large densities of quick 
growing var.eties ot carps such as Catia, Rohu and Mrigay, the 
lanks in the district are being surveyed with a view to bringing, 
on a progressive scale, ag much area of water surface as possible, 
under pisciculture with these three types of fishes. Imported 
varieties ot fish such as the common carp, Cyprinus carpio var. 
communis, Grass carp ctenopharyngodon ideilus and Giant 
gourami-Osphronemus gauramy are also being introduced in 
certain tanks. Intensification of stocking of carp fry or ‘ babies ’ 
ot these fish is being undertaken every year, so much so_ that 
try requirements witnin the district increased from merely one 
mullion in 1961 to four million in 1965, Small nursery or rear- 
ing tanks are being constructed at several places to grow baby 
fisn (fry) to a fingerling stage for releasing them into large 
reservoirs. The major quanuty of the fry 1s obtained from out- 
side the State, but progressive efforts are being made to produce 
as much fry as possible withim the district itself by using 
harmone intection method. (induced spawning). 


To give an increasing  fillip to ‘fish-seed’ production in the 
district and to undertaxe the investigations on prawn resources 
and their culture, a separate fresh water fisheries research sub- 
station has been proposed in the Fourth Five Year Plan along- 
with additional retrigeration and transport facilities for 
increased catches from tanks and lakes. 


In socio-economic field, the fishermen in the district have béen 
organised to form co-operative societies. There are 26  co- 
operative societies with a total membership of 1,800. Financial 
assistance is granted by way of adequate subsidy in the pur- 
chase of fishery requisites such as nylon and cotton twine, ‘Che 
co-operative societies and private fish. culturists get some reduc- 
tion in the price of imported carp fry, on the purchases’ made 
through Block Development Officers. The financial assistance 
is also granted by way of loan and subsidy for construction of 
rearing and nursery tanks, desilting and renovating tanks and 
screening of the outlets — all measures undertaken eventually 
towards better production of fish. 


Manarssutra STATE RoaD TRANSPORT CORPORATION 


Nationalisation of passenger transport services in Chandrapur 
district, which now forms part of the Nagpur division of Maha- 
rashtra State Road Transport Corporation, was started in 1953. 
The services, initially run by the Central Provinces State 
Transport Services were subsequently purchased by the 
State Government in 1955 and renamed as the Provincial Trans- 
port Services, Nagpur. After the reorganisation of States in 
November, 1956, the operations were looked after by a separate 
department under the erstwhile Government of Bombay called 
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é 4 . 
the ‘Transferred Road Transport Undertakings Department °. CHAPTER 13. 
rom ist Jumy, 1961, the ‘Lransterred Road ‘Lransport Under- 
takings department was abollshed and Provincial ‘Transport Other 
bervices, JNagpur, along witn State Jransport Services in the Deparknents: 
Maratnwada region were amalgamated with the bombay State Pesce 
Koad ‘Lransport Corporation and the reorganised Corporation  {Iptroduction. 
was named as the Manarashtra State Road transport Worpora- 


tion, 


‘Lhe officer-in-charge of the Nagpur division is designated as 
the Div.sional Controller and is a class | officer. tie 1s imme. 
diate1y under the control ot the Central Otlice of which the 
General Manager is the administrative head assisted by the tol- 
lowing departments and branches, v1z., (1) Admunistration, 
(2) ‘Lraflic, (3) Mechanica] Engineering, (4) Accounts and Audit, 
(9) Statistics, (6) Security, (/) Stores, (8) Civil Engincering, 
(¥) Secretarial, (1¥) Legal, (11) Central Workshop and (12) Orga- 
nisation and Methods. 


Organisation, 


The head of the division is responsible for the operations in 
Nagpur division and is assisted by12 class II officers who are 
charged with the tollowing functional ‘responsibilities ; — 


Administraiion and Traffic—There are three officers at the 
head of this activity. Lhe Divisional ‘Iraffic Officer is in 
charge of all matters relating to traffic and cperation. He is 
assisted by the Divisional Traffic Superintendent. The 
Labour Officer looks atter all matters relating to labour rela- 
tions with the administration. Matters relating to publicity 
in the division are also looked after by the Labour Officer. 


Accounts and Statistics-—These. branches are manned by 
two officers, viz., the Divisional Accounts Officer and the 
Divisional Statistician. 


Technicah—The technical side of the division is looked 
after by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer. Besides, there 
are as many depot managers as there are depots, who are 
‘wholly responsible for the working of the respective depots. in 
the division. 


The operations in Chandrapur district were first started in 
1953 with three routes viz., Nagpur-Chandrapur, Wardha- 
Chandrapur and Nagpur-Chimur, which were operated from 
depots situated outside Chandrapur district. The total route 
length of these routes was 455.4 kilometres. By the end of 
December, 1964, there were seven routes serving Chandrapur 
district with a total route length of 883.2 kilometres. There is 
no depot situated in Chandrapur district and the operations are 
looked after by the depots situated outside the district in Nag- 
pur division. Nagpur division, of which Chandrapur district 
forms a part was holding 318 vehicles plying on 197 routes with 
a total route length of 9,165.2 kilometres, The vehicles put on 
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the road have, on an average, a seating capacity of 42.90 exclu 
sive of the seats for the driver and the conductor. The average 
daily distance covered by these vehicles during December, 1904 
was 54,415 kilometres carrying on an average, 98,876 passengers 
per day. 


The light and heavy repairs to the buses are carried out at the 
divisional workshop which is situated at Nagpur. Further, after 
the operation of every 24,000 kilometres, the vehicles are routed 
by the depots to the divisional workshop for preventive main- 
tenance. in addition a number of depot workshops, are. situated 
at Nagpur, Amravati, Bhandara, Waraha, Yeotmal and Talegaon 
for daily maintenance of vehicles. Subsequently, however, a depot 
was started at Chandrapur. Regular daily and weekly servicing 
of 8,000 kilometres docking for maintenance are carried out in 
these depots. 


For the convenience of the travelling public in ithe district the 
Corporation has provided a temporary bus station at Chandra- 
pur and a bus stand with a _retreshment room and a_ pan-bidi 
stall at Warora. 


The Corporation has not undertaken goods transport in the 
district so tar. 


Co-oPERATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The principle of co-operation plays an important role in the 
agro-ndustrial economy,| particularly so in the sphere of 
rural credit societies. The primary object of the co-operative 
movement is the uplift of persons with limited means and 
elevation of their economic standard. The movement also aims 
at equitable distribution of national wealth. With these aims 
and views the movement is making steady and sure headway 
with the help of selfless and devoted workers. Because of its 
high aims and democratic approach towards the economic 
problems, the movement is bound to assume an enviable role in 
the nation building programme. 


The activities of the Co-operative department extend to the 
fields of rural finance, agriculural marketing, industrial  co- 
operatives, regulated markets and money-lending. business. All 
these activities are governed under the various enactments. The 
Co-operative department is entrusted with the administration of 
the Maharashtra Co-operative Sccieties Act, 1960; the Central 
Provinces and Berar Agricultural Produce Market Act, 1935; 
the Central Provinces Cotton Market Act, 1932; the Bombay 
Money-lenders Act, 1946; the Bombay Warehousing Act, 1959 
and the Rules made thereunder. 


After the formation of the Zilla Parishads in 1962, the  acti- 
vities pertaining to co-operative movement in the district came 
under the dual control of the State Government and the Zilla 
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Parishad. The Co-operation and Industries department of the CHAPTER 13, 
Zilla Parishad is responsible for the registration, organisation, Other 
supervision, inspection, etc., of all types of co-operatives in rural Departments, 
areas having authorised share capital of Rs. 50,000 or working Co-orzration. 
capital up to Rs. 5 lakhs. The supervision and control over Organisation, 
regulated markets is also entrusted to the district sector. All 

other schemes are looked after by the department in the State 

sector, 


The Commissioner for Co-operation and Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies with headquarters at Poona is the head of 
department at the State level. At the divisional level is the 
Divisional Joint Registrar who also works as Registrar of Money- 
lenders for his division. He is assisted by a Divisional Deputy 
Regiserar and three Divisional Assistant Registrars. The audit 
of the co-operative societies which is the statutory function of 
the Registrar is attended to by the Divisional Special Auditor. 


The activities under the State sector in the district are placed 
under the administrative control of the District Deputv Regis- 
trar, Co-operative Societies, Chandrapur, who is a class I officer 
in Maharashtra Co-operative Service and upon whom have been 
conferred various statutory powers by the Government. Under 
the Bombay Warchousine Act. 1959, the District Deputy Regis- 
trar has to work as ‘Prescribed Authority’ and under the Bom- 
bay Monev-lendine Act. he has 'to work as the Registrar of 
Monev-lenders. The District. Deputy Registrar is assisted by 
two Assistant Registrars whose jurisdictions extend over the 
areas specified bv the District Deputy Registrar. The Assistant 
Registrars have to work as Public Enquiry Officers for the vur- 
pose of processine loan applications.of Land Develonment Bank 
alone with the District Deouty Reeistrar. the Block Development 
Officers and the Co-operation and Industries Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad. Under the Money-lenders Act, the Assistant Regis- 
trars have to work as Assistant Registrars of Money-lenders 
within their respective jurisdictions. , 


The District Devuty Registrar and the Assistant Registrars Co-operative 
are assisted in their work hy the Co-onerative Officers, Assistant- Officers. 
Co-operative Officers and Industrial Supervisors. These officers 
are not exvected to exercise any statutory powers under the Co- 
operative Societies Act, 1960 but they have to perform certain 
statutory functions as and when they are appo'nted for the pur- 
pose, The Co-onverative Officers. however, enjoy statutory 
powers under section 13-A of the Bombay Money-lenders Act, in 
respect of records of. Money-lenders: 


There are 18 supervising unions with 51 supervisors. Their Supervising 
services are placed at the disposal of the suvervisineg unions Unions 
which are federal bodies registered under the Act and they 
exercise control and supervision over. the affiliates. One of the 
supervisors in each supervising union works as the secretary of 
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the supervising union whose main duty is to supervise the work- 
ing and development of union and the agricultural credit 
societies in his charge. He is assisted by two or three super- 
visors according to the volume of the work. 


The audit of the co-operative societies is the statutory duty of 
the Registrar under section 81 of the Maharashtra Co-operative 
Societies Act and accordingly he, by himself or through the 
person authorised on his , behalf, audits every society at Jeast 
once a year. The audit staff of the district, which is now 
separate from the regular administrative wing, consists of one 
District Special Auditor, one Functional Special Auditor  assist- 
ed by necessary number of auditors and sub-auditors. The 
audit staff in the district is under the administrative contro] of 
the Divisional Special Auditor who is a_ class I officer at the 
divisional level. 


The District Special Auditor makes arrangement for audit of 
all societies in the district, for which purpose a list of societies 
at the end of the co-operative year (z.¢., on 30th June) is prepared 
and societies are allotted to different members of audit staff, 
according to the volume. of. businesgand size of the societies. 
The Act also provides for appointment of certified auditors with 
necessary qualifications. _ The societies which can get their 
accounts audited by certified auditors are notified in the Gov- 
ernment Gazette and accordinely, these societies make arrange- 
ments to get their accounts audited through the certified auditors 
from approved panel. 


Till the end of June 1967. the district had 1,653 co-operative 
societies of which the agricultural credit societies alone num- 
bered 1,204. Among the agricultural credit societies, 999 were 
service co-operative societies, 177 primary credit societies and 
28 large size societies. The total membership of the agricul- 
tural credit societies at the end of the year 1966-67 stood at 
86,650. The Government contributed Rs. 3,03,500 towards the 
share capital of these societies. These societies advance loans to 
the members for agricultural] purposes and also undertake supply 
of fertilisers, insecticides, etc., to the agriculturists. Steps have 
already been taken to link credit with marketing and process- 
ing. Some of the agricultural credit societies in the district 
have undertaken marketing activity for the benefit of the 
members. 


_There were also 27 non-agricultural credit societies in the dis- 
trict at the end of the year 1966-67 comprising one urban co- 
operative bank, one urban credit society, ‘three thrift credit 
societies, one mill hand society and 21 salary earners’ societies. 


The Maharashtra Co-operative Societies Act of 1960 provides 
that all disputes concerning the constitution, election of officers, 
conduct of business and management of societies shall be 
referred to the Registrar. Accordingly, the District Deputy 
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Registrar and Assistant Registrars act as arbitrators for decid- CHAPTER 13. 

ing the disputes in the d'strict referred to them. Under the Acct, Other 

the Divisional Joint Registrar is empowered to’ appoint the per. Departments. 

sons to work as Registrar’s nominees to whom the disputes can CO-OPERATION. 

be referred for decision in case the District Deputy Registrar or ialleshraie 
. . . : eos fs : O-operative 

the Ass‘stant Registrar is not in a position to decide the dispute. ~ Societies 

All these officers are selected from legal practitioners of good Act, 1960. 

standing. The powers regarding the award of decision in the 

dispute are exercised by the Assistant Registrars concurrently 

with the District Deputy Registrar and the Divisional Jo'nt 

Registrar in respect of all the societies in their respective juris- 

dictions. 


Consequent upon the establishment of the Zilla Parishad, one Co-operation 
of the three Assistant Registrars was transferred to it. He works or hls 
as Co-operation and Industries Officer and is directly resnonsible 
to the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He also 
acts as the Secretary of the Co-operation Committee of the Zilla 
Parishad. He is delesated with certain powers of the Reg'strar 
of Co-operative Societies so far as registration of new societ‘es 
and amendments to the bye-laws of certain types of societies 
coming within the purview. of the Zilla Parishad. are concerned. 

The Co-operation and Industries Officer of the Zilla Parishad is 
assisted in his work by the Block Development Officers and 
Extension Officers. 


Training and education in (co-operation and propaganda for 6a 
spread of co-operative movement in the district’ are carried out Board. 
bv the District Co-onerative Board= under the guidance of the 
Maharashtra State Co-overative Union. Bombay. The member- 
ship of the Board is of two classes—ordinary. consistine of all co- 
operative societies in the —district,.-and associate comorising 
individuals. A nominee of the financing agency, the District 
Depnutv Registrar and the Executive Officer of the Maharashtra 
State Co-nverative Union are the ex-officio members of the 
Board. The membership of the Board stood at 962 in 1968. 


Farming 


In 1968, there were 37 farming societies in the district of Siceietiea. 


which 3 were joint farming societies and the remainine 34 were 
collective farming societies. Of these 37 societies. 12 fell under 
pilot project area while the remainine 25 societies came under 
non-nilot area. Mul and Sindewahi blocks have been selected 
as vilot project blocks. The membershio of these societies stood 
at 927 and the paid-up share capital was Rs. 2.25 lakhs. These 
societies commanded an area of 121 hectares. 


Housing 


In 1966-67 there were 43 housing societies in the district. Of  scnieties, 


these 17 were backward housing societies. 5 societies working 
under low income group housine scheme and 21 societies were of 
flood affected persons. Of 17 backward housing societies. 7 
belonged to scheduled castes, 8 to scheduled tribes and 2 socie- 
ties came under other backward class scheme: During the same 
year, these societies had 1,526 members and the paid-up capital 
worth Rs. 54,700. 
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At the end of the year 1967-68, there were in all 166 industrial 
societies in the district, of which 46 were forest labourers’ socie- 
ties, 57 labour contractors’ societies and 63 other types of socie- 
ties such as potters’ societies, oil ghanis societies, etc. 


DrrecroraTE oF Pus.iciry 


The Directorate of Publicity, Government of Maharashtra, 
Bombay has a District Publicity Office situated at Chandrapur 
in charge of the District Publicity Officer. He gives wide publi- 
city to the developmental activities and varous schemes  under- 
taken by the State Government. 


The media of documentary films, newspapers, booklets, 
periodicals and other visual a'ds is used for the purpose of 
educating the people. The District Publicity Officer issues news 
items and feature articles to the local newspapers of the district. 
He keeps close contacts with the officials as well as the social 
workers, press and the main currents in the public life of the 
district and acts as a l'aison between the people of the district 
and the Government, 


The District Publicity Officer arranges sale and distribution 
of the publications issued by the Directorate of Publicity as also 
by the Government of India, He also distributes wall posters, 
folders, booklets, leaflets etc., brought out by the Directorate of 
Publicity. He maintains library of documentary films produced 
or released by the Directorate. These films are loaned to the 
Panchayat Samitis, colleges, high schools and social: institutions, 
having cine-projectors for) exhibition. 


Besides this, the Directorate of Publicity also runs Informa- 
tion Centre under the supervision. of the District Publicity 
Officer. The Centre fully equipped with varied information, 
charts, maps, models, exhibits, etc., serves as a useful medium 
for explaining to the people of the district the progress of vari- 
ous schemes and projects under the Five Year Plans. The 
Centre provides for a free reading room where newspapers, 
magazines, maps and charts giving information about the  dis- 
trict, booklets on Government activities in the district and 
books of general interest and other reports are kept for ready 
reference. The District Publicity Officer organises cultural pro- 
grammes, film shows and kavi sammelans etc., in the Informa- 
tion Centre. The cine-equipment alongwith mobile publicity 
van have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 


Under the Contributory Community Listening Scheme, 233 
villages in the d‘strict have been provided with radio sets. 
Under the scheme any village desirous of having a radio set is 
required to pay Rs, 175 towards installation and Rs. 60 as main- 
tenance charges. The radio sets are installed in public places 
such as village panchayat office, village chavdi, village library, etc. 


CHAPTER 14—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


LocaL SetF-GovERNMENT IN THE DISTRICY IS CONDUCTED by CHAPTER 14, 

various statutory bodies such as the municipalities, the village Local Sel 
: ‘ : esis : ocal Self- 

panchayats and the Zilla Parishad enjoying local autonomy in Government. 
different degress. The progress of these institutions could be Iyrropucrion. 
marked in three spheres. Firstly, in regard to their constitu- 
tion, from fully or partly nominated bodies, they have now 
become entirely elective. Secondly, their franchise which had 
gone on widening with the enactment of the Central Provinces 
and Berar Municipalities (Bombay Amendment) Act, 1957 
(Bombay Act XVI of 1958) has reached the widest limit possible, 
viz., universal adult franchise. Every person who :— 


(a) is a citizen of India; 
(b) has attained the age of 21 years; and 


(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation 
qualification— 


is now entitled to be ,enrolled .ag.a voter. Prior to 1950, 
reservation of seats was provided im the municipalities and in 
the District Local Board, for women, Muhammedans,  Chris- 
tians, Anglo-Indians, Harijans and Tribes, and in the village 
panchayats, for women, Muhammedans, Harijans and Tribes. 
The above enactment abolished the reservation of seats for 
Muhammedans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but continued it 
for ten years from the commencement of the Constitution of 
India (ie., till 25th January 1960), so also for women, scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes who more or less represent Harijans 
and tribes. Thirdly, wider and wider powers have gradually 
been conferred upon the local bodies culminating in the Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961 for the administra- 
tion of the areas under their charge. This has resulted in the 
participation of ‘the people in the local government creating 
facilities for training to shoulder higher responsibilities. 


After the reorganisation of the State in 1956 and consequent 
transfer of Vidarbha region of Madhya Pradesh State and 
Marathwada region of former Hyderabad State, the municipali- 
ties in the State came to be administered under different Jaws 
for instance, Bombay area of the State under Bombay District 
Municipal Act, 1901 and Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act; 
1925; Vidarbha area of the State under Central Provinces and 
Berar Municipalities Act, 1922, and Marathwada region of the 
State under Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 1956. The 
Divisional Commissioners used to exercise control and authority 
over the municipalities in their respective jurisdictions. 
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In order to provide for a unified pattern for the Constitution, 
administration and powers of municipalities and to make better 
provision, therefor, the Government appointed a Committee to 
advise it on aforesaid matters. After considering the report of 
the Committee, the Government decided to unify, consolidate 
and amend the laws relating to municipalities in the State and 
enacted in the Sixteenth Year of the Republic of India an Act, 
known as “The Maharashtra: Municipalities Act, 1965”. 


Under the Act, the Director of Municipal Administration 
exercises control and authority over all institutions of local self: 
government in the State. The Act also empowers the Collectors 
to exercise control and authority over all local self-governing 
institutions in their respective jurisdictions. The powers of the 
Director of Municipal Administration and the Collector of 
Municipal Administration and the Collector have been defined 
in Chapter XXIII of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965. 


The total area in tthe district under the administration of the 
municipalities in 1961, was about 82.880 km’ (32 square miles) 
with a population of 99,180. The following statement  enu- 
merates the municipalities in-the) district along with their years 
of establishment, population, number of seats allocated to them, 
etc. 


TABLE No. ! 
Total Seats reserved — 
Year of 1961 number of }——--__—'-— 
Municipality establish- | population | municipal | Scheduled | Women 
ment councile Castes 
lors 
qq) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Chandrapur —_...| 1867 51,484 35 1 3 
Rajura --| 1954 A 4,376 10 oe 
Warora ++} 1867 te 14,148 {3 t { 
Ballarpur «| 1949 te 20,351 12 ee 
Desaiganj .»| 1961 8,821 15 N.A. N.A. 


The municipalities at Chandrapur and Warora have com: 
pleted 100 years. According to the Maharashtra Municipalities 
Act, 1965 (XL of 1965) Chandrapur municipality is declared as 
‘A’ class municipality, Ballarpur as ‘B’ class and the rest three 
viz., Warora, Rajura and Desaiganj as ‘C’ class municipalities. 
The four municipalities except that at Desaiganj covered 94.43 


‘per cent of the urban population or 7.30 per cent of the total 


population of the district in 1961. 


The State Government have powers to declare by notification 
any loca] area of which the population is not less than 10,000 to 
be a municipal area; to alter the limits of a municipal area so 
as to include therein or to exclude therefrom such local area as 


A-179--41-B, 
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may be specified in the notification ; to amalgamate two or more CHAPTER 14, 
municipal areas ; to split up any municipal area into two or more yz ocal Self 

municipal areas ; and to declare that the whole of any local area Government. 
comprising a municipal area shall cease to be a municipal area: Municrpatiries, 


Provided that no such notification is issued by the State Gov- 
ernment without consulting the municipal council or councils 
and other local authorities. 


The term of office of a municipality is for five years which 
may be extended by the State Government in exceptional 
circumstances to a term not exceeding in the aggregate six 
years. Under the Act, every municipality has to be presided 
over by a President elected from amongst the councillors, Each 
municipality is to have a vice-president elected from amongst 
the councillors, 


The government of municipal district vests in the munici- 
pality. ‘The President as the head of the municipality has to:— 


(a) preside, unless prevented by reasonable cause, at all the 
meetings of the council and regulate the conduct of business 
at such meetings ; 


(b) watch over the financial and executive administration of 
the council ; - 


(c) perform such executive functions or exercise such powers 
as are conferred upon him by or under the Act or any other 
law for the time being in force ; 


(d) exercise supervision and control over the acts and pro- 
ceedings of all officers and servants of the council in matters 
of executive administration and in matters concerning the 
accounts and records of the council; and 


(ec) furnish to the State Government or the Director of 
Municipal Administration or the Collector or any other Gov- 
ernment officer authorised by the State Government from 
time to time, such reports, returns or records as may he 
rescribed by rules or as may be called for at any time by the 
Btate Government, the Director, the Collector or such officer, 


The President may, in cases of emergency, direct the execu. 
tion or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act which 
requires the sanction of the council and immediate execution or 
doing of which is, in his opinion, necessary for the service or 
safety of the public and may direct that the expenses of execut- 
ing such work or doing of such act be paid from the municipal 


fund: 


Provided that— 

(a) he does not act under this section in contravention of any 
order of the council prohibiting the execution of any parti- 
cular work or the doing of any particular act; and 

(b) he reports forthwith the action taken and the reasons 
therefor to the Standing Committee and the council at their 
respective next meeting. 
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The Vice-President has to — 

(a) preside in the absence of the President at the meetings 
of the council ; 

(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the 
duties as the President may from time to time depute to him ; 


(c) during the absence of the President, exercise the powers 
and perform the duties of the President. 


Section 62 of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965, 
stipulates constitution of a Standing Committee and the follow- 
ing five Subjects Committees for every ‘A’ and ‘B’ class coun- 
cils :— 

(t} Public Works Committee. 

(it) Education Committee. 

(i) Sanitation, Medical and Public Health Committee. 
(iv) Water-supply and Drainage Committee. 

(v). Planning and Development Committee. 


The new Act also stipulates the constitution of a Standing 
Committee for every ‘C’ class-council which may also appoint 
such Subjects Committee as it may deem necessary. 


The Act stipulates the obligatory duties and the discretional 
functions of the council. 


The former includes all matters essential to the health, safety, 
conver.ence and well-being of the population, while the latter 
covers those which, despite being legitimate objects of local 
expenditure, are not considered absolutely essential. 


A council may, at its discretion provide, either wholly or partly, 
out of the municipal property and funds for — 


(a) laying out, whether in areas previously built upon or not, 
new public streets, and acquiring the land for that purpose, 
and the land required for the construction for the buildings 
or curtilages thereof to abut on such streets ; 


(b) establishing or maintaining public hospitals, institutions 
for pre-primary and secondary education, libraries, museums, 
lunatic asylums, gymnasiums, akhadas and homes for disabled 
and destitute persons, and constructing and maintaining build- 
ings therefor, along with such other public buildings like town 
halls, municipal offices, shops, dharmashalas, open air theatres, 
stadia and rest houses ; 


{c) laying out or maintaining public parks and gardens, and 
also planting and maintaining road-side and other trees ; 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the 
carrying on of the offensive trades; 

(e) acquisition and maintenance of grazing grounds, and the 
establishment and maintenance of dairy farms and breeding 
stud ; 

(f) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the 
disposal of sewage ; 
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(g) constructing sanitary dwellings for poorer. classes ; CHAPTER 14, 


(h) promoting the well-being of municipal employees or any Local Self- 
class of municipal employees and of their dependents ; Government. 


: oa ‘ MunicIPAaLitiEs. 
(i) providing accommodation for servants employed by the Functions 
council ; and : 


(j) making contributions towards the construction, establish- 
ment or maintenance of educational institutions including 
libraries and museums, any hospital, dispensary or similar 
institution providing for public medical relief, or any other 
institution of a charitable nature. 


(l) Subject to any general or special orders which the State Municipal 
Government may make in this behalf, a Council is empowered ‘T#xation. 
to impose taxes listed below :—— 


(a) a consolidated property tax on lands or buildings or a aid 
both situated within municipal area, based on their rateable : 
value ; 

(b) an octroi ; 

(c) a tax on professions, trades, callings and employments ; 


(d) a tax on cinemas,. theatres, circus and other perform- 
ances and shows ; 


(ce) a tax on advertisements other than advertisements 
published in newspapers, 


Provided that the maximum, and minimum rates at which 
the taxes aforesaid are levied in. different classes of municipal 
areas and other matters . relating to imposition, assessment, 


collection and exemptions thereof also such as may be pres- 
cribed by rules. 


(2) The consolidated tax on property shall include — 
(a) a general tax; 
(b} a genera] water tax; 
(c) a lighting tax; 
(ad) a general sanitary tax. 


Subject to any general or special orders which the State Other 
Government may make in this behalf, a Council may impose anor 
any of the following taxes, viz., 


(a) a tax on all vehicles (excluding motor vehicles as 
defined in the Motor Vehicle$ Act, 1939), boats or animals 
used for riding, draught or burden and kept for use within 
the municipal area, whether they are actually kept within or 
outside such area; 


(b) a toll on vehicles and animals used as aforesaid, enter- 
ing the municipal area but not liable to taxation under 
clause (a}; 

(c) a tax on dogs kept within the municipal area ; 
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(d} a special sanitary tax on private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by municipal agency ; 

(ce) a drainage tax ; 

(f) a special water tax for water supplied by the council in 
individual cases, charges for such supply being fixed in 


such mode or modes as shall be best suited to the varying 
circumstances of any class of cases or of any individual case ; 


(g) a tax on pilgrims resorting periodically to a shrine 
within the limits of the council; 


(h) a special educational tax ; 


(i) any other tax which under the Constitution of India the 
State Legislature has power to impose in the State. 


The rules regulating the levy of taxes referred to in the 
preceding paragraph have to be sanctioned by the State Govern- 
ment. The rates at which the taxes are levied by the munici- 
palities do not always enable them to meet all thelr expenditure. 
Their incomes have to be supplemented by numerous Govern- 
ment grants both = recurring.-and non-recurring. For instance 
grants are made by the ,Government. to municipalities towards 
water-supply and drainage schemes, expenditure on controlling 
epidemics, payment of dearness allowance to staff, etc. , 


These grants add substantially to the municipal income. 


Control over the municipalities in the district is exercised b 
the Collector, Chandrapur district, Director of Municipal Adm1- 
nistration and the State Government. The Collector has powers 
of entry and inspection in regard to any immovable property 
occupied by a municipality or any institution under its control 
or management or any work in progress under it or under its 
direction. He may also call for or inspect any extract from any 
countcil’s or its committee’s proceedings and any book or docu. 
ment in the possession of or, under the control of the council or 
any of its committees. The Director of Municipal Administra- 
tion or the Collector may require a council to take into considera- 
tion any objection which appears to them to exist to the doing 
of anything, which is about to be done or is being done by on 
behalf of such council. 


The Collector has powers to order a municipality to suspend 
or prohibit the execution of any of its order or resolution, if in 
his opinion, it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public 
or lead to a breach of peace or is unlawful. In case of emergency 
the Collector may provide for the execution of any work or the 
doing of any act, which may be executed or done by or on behalf 
of a council and the immediate execution or doing of which is, 
in his opinion, necessary for thc health or safety of the public; 
and may direct that the reasonable expense of executing the 
work or doing the act, with a reasonable remuneration to the 
person appointed to execute or to do it, shall forthwith be paid 
by the council. 
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Subject to appeal to the State Government, the Director of CHAPTER 14. 
Municipal Administration is empowered to require a MUNICI- yocg) Self. 
pality to reduce the number of persons employed by it and also Government. 
the remuneration assigned to any member of the staff. When Municipacitis. 
the Director of Municipal Administration is informed, on a Control over 
complaint made or otherwise that default has been made in the Municipalities. 
performance of any duty imposed on a council by or under the 
Act or by or under any enactment for the time being in force, 
the Director, if satisfied after due inquiry, that the alleged 
default has been made, may by order fix a period for the per- 
formance of that duty and communicate such order to the 
council. If the duty is not performed within the period so 
fixed, the Director may appoint some person to perform it and 
may direct that the expense of performing it, with a reasonable 
remuneration to the person appointed to perform it, be forth- 
with paid by the council. 


If in the opinion of the State Government— 


{a} a council is not competent to perform duties imposed 


upon it by or under the Act or any other law for the time being 
in force, or 


(b) persistently makes default in the performance of such 
duties or in complying with the Jawful directions and orders 
issued by the Collector, the Director, the State Government or 
any other authority empowered under the law to issue such 
directions or orders to a council, or 


(c) exceeds or abuses its powers or 


(d) a situation has arisen in which the administration of the 


Council cannot be carried out in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, or 


(ec) the financial position and the credit of the council is 
threatened, 


the State Government may, by an order published in the official 
Gazette, appoint a Government Officer as the Administrator of 
the Council for a period not exceeding three years. 


. The audit of all local fund accounts is provided for under the _Audit of 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act, 1930. The Director of Munici. Municipal 
pal Administration, on receipt of the report of the Chief Auditor eee 
may disallow any item of expenditure which appears to him to 
be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person making 
or authorising the making of illegal payment. 


In addition to the audit provided for under the provisions of 
the Bombay Local Fund Audit Act, 1930, an ‘A’ class or ‘B’ class 
council has to make arrangements for audit of its account by 
a Municipal Auditor at such intervals and in such manner as 
may be prescribed and a ‘C’ class council may, or if so required 
by the State Government make arrangements for the audit of 
its accounts at such intervals, in such manner and by such 
agency as may be prescribed. 
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In keeping with the recommendations of Balawantrai Mehta 
Committee, the Maharashtra Zilla Parishad and Panchayat 
Samitis Act was passed in 1961, with a view to assigning the 
Zilla Parishads, local government functions and entrusting them 
with the execution of certain works and developmental schemes 
of the State Five-Year Plans. It also atmed at the democratic 
decentralisation of Governmental machinery with a view to 
promoting the development of democratic institutions and secur- 
ing a greater measure of participat on by the people in the plans 
and in the Local Government affairs. 


Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, the follow:ng departments of the State operating in 
the district, have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad :— 


(1) General Administration Department. 


(2) Local Self-Government excluding Municipalities and 
municipal boroughs. 


(3) Developmental Departments :—Agriculture, Veterinary, 
Forest, Co-operation (including Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries ), Industries, Public works and Road Trans- 
port. 


(4) Welfare Departments:—Education (excluding training 
colleges and higher education), Technical and Industrial Train- 
ing, Medical and Public Health, Labour, Prohibition and 
Excise, Backward Classes, Community Projects and National 
Extension Service, Social Welfare. 


(5) Miscellaneous Departments. 


Under the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961 
which came into force from Ist May 1962, all Janpad Sabhas, 
District Local Board, District Development Board and District 
Village Panchayat Mandal, were abolished and their work was 
vested in the Zilla Parishad. 


The following offices of the Government have also been taken 
over by the Zilla Parishad :— 


(1) District Village Panchayat Mandal. 

(2) Agriculture Department. 

(3) Education Department, 

(4) Animal Husbandry Department, 

(5) Co-operative Department (Partial). 

(6) Social Welfare Department. 

(7} Publicity Department, excluding Publicity Officer. 


(8) Industrics Department, excluding District Industries 
Officer. 


(9) Health Department, excluding malaria eradication. 
(10) Works, excluding national highway. 

(11) Irrigation up to 101.171 hectares (250 acres). 

(12) Dry farming. 
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The following is a brief description of the subjects of activities CHAPTER 14. 
of the various departments. 


Local Self- 


cul Government. 
Agriculture i— i Par 
(a) Establishment, management, maintenance and the giving  Pariswap. 


of grants to Agricultural Schools, for matters other than the Subjects of 
(i) laying down of syllabus, (ii) prescription of text books, and = Activities. 
(ili) conducting annual examinations. 


(b) Crop competitions. 

(c) Crop, protection. 

(a) Crop campaign (including kharif and rabi crop campaigns 
and intensive paddy cultivation). 

(ec) Compost and green manures. 


_ (£) Distribution of fertilisers, agricultural implements and 
agricultural. quota of iron, steel and cement. 


(g) Demonstration of improved agricultural practices. 
(h) Model demonstration or subsidiary seed farms. 
(i) Importation and distribution of improved seeds. 
(j) Establishment and. maintenance of godowns. 

(ky) Advancement and improvement of agriculture. 
(1) Eradication of noxious plants. 

(m) Acclimatisation of exotics, 


Animal Husbandry :— 


(a) Veterinary aid (excluding district veterinary hospitals 
but including veterinary ‘dispensaries, veterinary aid centres 
and village veterinary chests). 


(by Improvement of breed.of cattle, horses and other live- 
stock (including artificial Insemination sub-centres, key village 
centres, premium bull centres, fodder development plots, silo 
pits, formation of taluka and district live-stock improvement 
association and the like and distribution of improved breed of 
sheep ). 

(c) Distribution of improved poultry. 

(d) Orgnisation of cattle shows and rallies. 

Forest :— 


Village forests and grazing lands (including measures for 


development of village woodland for purposes of pasture and 
fuel). 


Social Welfare :— 


(a) Educational development of backward classes, including, 
measures relating to grant of scholarships, freeships and 
examination fees to backward class students and establishment 
and maintenance of hostels and schools for them as also giving 
of grants to aided hostels for construction and maintenance of 
hostels and supply of other aids to such hostels and schools. 
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CHAPTER 14, (b) Economic development of backward classes, including :— 
Local Self- (i) giving of financial) assistance to individual cultivators 
Government. in the form of loans and subsidies for the purpose of purchas- 

ZILLA ing agricultural requisites ; 
icone (ii) giving financial assistance to individual artisans in the 
"Activitics: form of loans and subsidies for cottage industries and profes- 
sions ; 


(iii) supply of spinning wheels to Vimukta jatis ; 
(iv) development of communications in backward areas; 


(v) maintenance of co-operative stores and grant of subsidies 
to multipurpose co-operative societies for maintenance of 
staff (so far as co-operative societies having a working capital 
of not less than five lakhs of rupees each and having jurisdic- 
tion over less than a district are concerned }; 


(vi) establishment of handicraft centres ; 
(vii) development of cattle breeding and poultry farms. 

(c) Removal of untouchability. 

(d) Programmes for welfare-of backward classes. 

(e) Training of backward . classes. in improved methods of 
hereditary occupations including technical education. 
Education :—- 

(a) Establishment, management, maintenance, inspection and 
visiting of primary and basic schools, including grants-in-aid to 
schools but excluding items relating to :— 

(i) laying down of syllabus, 
(ii) prescription of text- books, 
(iii) conducting scholarship examinations, 


(iv) conducting primary school, certificate examination and 
standard [V examination, and 


(v) such other powers as are vested ‘in the State Govern- 
ment, under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947. 


(b) Establishment, management, maintenance and inspection 
of secondary schools, excluding items relating to :— 


(i) prescription of curriculumis, 

(ii) prescription of text books, 

(iii) rates of and conditions for maintenance grants, 

(iv) permission for conversion of high schools into higher 
secondary schools, 

(v) rates of fees, 

(vi) laying down general conditions for recognition, 

(vii) conducting of primary and high school scholarship 
examinations, and 


(viii) such other powers as may be specifically entrusted to 
the Director of Education or reserved for the State Govern- 
ment under the Grant-In-Aid Code. 
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In the case of private secondary schools only grants are CHAPTER 14, 
recommended and disbursed on the receipt of sanction from the socal self- 


Director of Education. Government. 
ips to. st i pect of ZILLA 
(c) Grant of loans and scholarships to. students in resp eos 


primary and secondary education. Subjects of 


(d) Construction and maintenance of primary and secondary Activities. 
school buildings of the Zilla Parishad. 


(ec) Other educational objects, and 

(f) Provision of equipment and playgrounds for schools. 
Medical :— 

(a) Taluka dispensaries, including their upgrading, 

(b) Hospitals, excluding civil and cottage as also big hospitals, 

(c) Subsidised medical practitioners’ centres, 

(d) Rural medical relief centres and public medical relief, 


(e) Grant of financial assistance to institutions giving anti- 
rabic treatment to ind!gent persons, and 


(£} Grants-in-aid to private;charitable hospitals, dispensaries, 
maternity homes and such other institutions. 


Ayurvedic :— 
(a) Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries (including the giving 
of grants to such dispensaries), and 


(b) Replenishing stock of Ayurvedic medicine chests in 
villages, 


Public Health: — 
(a) Primary Health Centres, 
(b) Mobile hygiene units, 
(cy Combined medical and public health units, 
(d) Vaccination, 
(e) School health service, 
(f) Measures for treatment of anti-yaws, 
(g) Maternity and child welfare centres, 
(h) Maintenance of medicine boxes in villages, 
(i) Facilities for health education, 
(j) Rural sanitation, 


(k) Taking of necessary measures in the interest of public 
health, and 


(1) Reclamation of unhealthy localities (including grant of 
loans to private persons or associations for the purpose). 


Buildings and Communications :— 
{a) Construction, maintenance and repairs of :— 
(i) village roads, 
(ii) other district roads, 
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CHAPTER 14. (iii) major district roads, 
ceoeal Self. (iv) bridges on abovementioned roads. 
overnment. 
Paks (b) Rural parks and gardens, 
PARISHAD. (c) Construction of administrative and other buildings in 
Bubjeces of connection with Zilla Parishad’s requirements. 
ctivi = 


(d) Means of communication other than roads, 

(e} Public ferries, 

(f) Maintenance of trees in the vicinity of roads, and 

(g) Telephone lines. 
Public Health Engineering :— 

(a) Rural water-supply. 

_(b) Protected water-supply for fairs in rural areas, 

.(c) Rural, drainage, and 

(d) Works for preservation of water for drinking, bathing 
and cooking, from pollution. 
Irrigation ;:— 

Minor irrigation works (only those works which irrigate 
250 acres or less). 


Industries :-— 


Only to the extent of grant of 

loans up to rupees ten thousand 
{ in each case in respect of small 
J scale or cottage industries. 


(a) Local Industries 


(b) Local Arts. 


(c) Training Institutes. amd Schools excluding research 
institutes and institutes meant for:an area larger than a district. 


(d) Training-cum-Production Centres and Production Centres. 

(e) Sales depots and emporia. 

(f) Giving. of grant-in-aid and loans to individual craftsmen. 

(g) Giving of stipends to trainees. 

(h) Promotion and development of cottage and village indus- 
tries. 

(i) Organising marketing facilities for cottage and village 
industries’ products. 

(j) Giving of grants-in-aid and loans to industrial Co-opera- 
tives. 

(k) Handlooms, and 

(I) Executive work relating to enforcement of Weights and 
Measures Act. 
Co-operation :— 

(a) Registration of co-operative societies (only in respect of 
those societies whose working capital does not exceed rupees 
five lakhs each and whose jurisdiction is less than a district }, 
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(b) Approval to bye-laws of the types of societies mentioned CHAPTER 14, 


above. 


Local Self- 


(c) Appeals arising out of non-admission of members to the Government. 


types of societies mentioned above. 


(d) Administrative supervision over co-operative _ societies 
(only to the extent of examination of the general working of 
societies, their management and financial position, with a view 
to improving the business standards adopted by the societies and 
their office-bearers and also extending their activities). 


{e) Promotion and extension in respect of all types of co- 
operative societies, 

(f) Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies for 
financial assistance from the State Government. 


(g) Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies (such 
as may be specified by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies) 
to concerned federal societies in respect of participation in 
share capital. 


(h) Taking shares in co-operatives in those cases in which 
State Government can takeshares subject to conditions laid 
down by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and 

(i) Supervision and control over agricultural produce 
markets, 

Publicity :— 

(a) Mobile publicity vans, 

(b) Organising district exhibitions, 

(c) Publicity through recreational activities, and 

(d) Rural broadcasting. 


Community Development :— 
(ay Community Development Programme, and 
(b) Local Development Works Programme. 


Social Education: — 
(a) Community recreation centres, 
(b) Adult literacy centres, 


(c) Sports, games, playgrounds, equipment and welfare 
organisations, 
(d) Kisan Melas, 
(e) Conducting visits, 
(f) Dissemination of information, 
(g) Short camps, 
(h}) Women’s organisations, 
' (i) Children’s organisations, 
(j) Mobile cinema vans, 
(ky Libraries and reading-rooms and 
(i) Fairs, shows and exhibitions. 


ZILLA 
PaRISHAD. 
Subjects of 
Activities 
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CHAPTER 14. Miscellaneous : — 
Local Self- (a) Village uplift, 
ee (b) Building model villages (including grants and loans for 
PARISHAD. the purpose), 
Subjects of (c)} Economic welfare of villages, 


leas (d) Local works or measures likely to promote health, safety, 

comfort or convenience of the public, 

(e) Markets, 

(f) Dharmashalas, rest-houses, travellers’ bungalows  sarais 
and the like, 

(g) Chawadis, 

(h) Other public institutions, 

(i) Local unemployment other than industrial unemploy- 
ment, 

(j) Improvement, extension and laying of new village sites 
(including grants and loans for the purpose), 

(k) Well-being of employees-of the Zilla Parishad including 
provision of houses, 

(ly Planting and preservation of trees on public ground and 
gardens, 

(m) Rewards for destruction of wild animals, 

(n) Public receptions, ceremonies and entertainments, 

(o) Arrangement for local pilgrimages, 

(p) Burial and cremation grounds, 

q) Sammelans of Panchas, Sarpanchas of Village Pancha- 
yats and other non-officials and 

(r) Local vagrancy relief for the poor and maintenance of 
poor houses. 

President. The powers and functions of the non-official office-bearers of 


the Zilla Parishad are detailed below:— 


The President shall— 


(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad ; 


(b) have access to the records of the Zilla Parishad ; 


(c) discharge all dutics imposed, and exercise all the powers 
conferred on him by or under the Act; 


(d) watch over the financial and executive administration 
and submit to the Parishad all questions connected therewith 
which shall require its orders; and 


(ec) exercise administrative supervision and control over the 
Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation of resolu- 
tions or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of the standing 
committee, or of any subjects committee, or of any Panchayat 
Samiti. 
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The President may in cases of emergency direct the execution CHAPTER 14. 
or suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act ocar seit. 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any autho- Government. 
rity thereof, and immediate execution or doing of which, in his ZILLA 
opinion, is necessary for the service or safety of the public, and — Panrsnan. 
may direct that the expense of executing such work or doing President. 
such act shall be paid from the district fund : provided that, 
he shall report forthwith the action taken under this section, 
and full reasons thereof to the Zilla Parishad, the standing com- 
mittee and the appropriate subjects commitee at their next 
meeting and the Zilla Parishad or the committee may amend or 
annul the direction made by the president. The President of 
the Zilla Parishad receives an honorarium of Rs, 500 per month 
with rent-free residential accommodation. 


The Vice-President shall—~ Vice-President, 


(a) in the absence of the President, preside at the meetings 
of the Zilla Parishad ; 


(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the 
duties of the President as the President from time to time 
may subject to the rules-made bythe State Government in 
this behalf, delegate to: him by an order in writing; and 


(c) pending the election of a President, or during the 
absence of the President, exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the President. 


The Vice-President who is the chairman of two subjects com- 
mittees gets consolidated -honoratium of Rs. 300 per month 
along with rent-free residential accommodation. He has the 
following powers :— 


(i) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the com- 
mittee and 


(ii} have access to the records of the committee. 


The chairman of any such committee may, in relation to 
subjects allotted to the committee— 


(i) call for any information, return, statement, account or 
report from any officer employed by or holding office under 
the Zilla Parishad or any servant thereof and 


(ii) enter and inspect any immovable property occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control and 
management of the Zilla Parishad or any work or develop- 
ment scheme in progress undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or 
under its direction: 


Provided that the chairman of the standing committee may, 
in relation to any subject allotted to any subjects committee, 
also exercise the powers under this clause. 


The chairman of the standing committee may grant leave of 
absence for any period exceeding two months, but not exceed- 
ing four months, to any officer of class I service (other than the 
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CHAPTER 14, Chief Executive Officer) or class If service holding office under 
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the Zilla Parishad. 


Save as otherwise provided by or under this Act, the powers 
to be exercised and the duties to be discharged by, and which 
subjects enumerated in the district list are to be allotted to the 
standing committee and each of the subjects committees, shall 
be such as may he prescribed by regulations ; but all subjects in 
relation to social welfare enumerated in the district list are 
allotted to the standing committee. 


The Vice-President is the chairman of two subjects com- 
mittees. The councillors have to elect from amongst elected 
councillors two persons to be chairmen of the remaining sub- 
jects committees. They also get an honorarium of Rs. 300 each 
per month along with rent-free residential accommodation, 


A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 
Block Development Officers and Heads of various departments 
of the Zilla Parishad are the executive officers of the Zilla 
Parishad. They are all gazetted officers and are transferable by 
the State Government to other districts. The Chief Executive 
Officer belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service and 
his rank is equal to that of a Collector. The Deputy Chief 
Executive Officer is an officer of the rank of the Deputy Collec- 
tor. The Block Development Officers are class II officers while 
the heads of the departments are cither class I or class IT 
officers. 


The Chief Executive Officer 


(i) shall lay down the duties of all, the officers and servants 
of or holding office under)'they Zilla Parishad in accordance 
with the rules made by the State Government ; 


(ii) shall be entitled to call for any information, return, 
statement, account or report from any officer or servant of, or 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad ; 


(iii) shall supervise and control the execution of all the 
activities of the Zilla Parishad ; 


(iv) shall have papers and documents connected with the 
proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its com- 
mittees' (including Panchayat Samitis ) ; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the District Fund ; 

(vi) shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of 
officers and servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad 
in matters of executive administration and those relating to 
accounts and records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(vii) shall, be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad or any of its committees (including any Panchayat 
Samiti) ; 


1 Sections 95 to 99 of the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 
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(viii) Any of the powers conferred on or duties or functions CHAPTER 14, 
imposed upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by OF ‘gocai Seite 
under the Act, may also be exercised, performed or discharg- Government. 
ed under the control of the Chief Executive Officer and sub- ZILLA 
ject to such conditions and limitations, if any, as he may — Parisuap. 
think fit, to lay down, by an officer or servant holding office Chief” 
under the Zilla Parishad to whom the Chief Executive Officer “Officer. 
generally or specially empowers by order in writing. All such 
orders of the Chief Executive Officer shall, however, be laid 
before the President, the Standing Committee and the relevant 
Subjects Committees for information. 


(ix) He shall assess, and give his opinion confidentially 
every year on the work of the officers of class I service and 
class II service holding office under the Zilla Parishad ; 
forward them to such authorities as may be prescribed by the 
State Government and lay down the procedure for writing 
such reports about the work of officers and servants of class Il 
service and class IV service under the Zilla Parishad. 


The Deputy Chief Executive Officer shall be the secretary, Deputy Chief 


ex-officio, of the Zilla Parishad, as well. as the Standing Com- ed 
mittee +. ; 


The Block Development Officer— Block 


(i) shall have the custody of all papers and documents con- ah eri 
nected with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat is 
Samitis ; 

(ii) shall be the secretary, ex-officio of the Panchayat Samitis’; 

(iii) shall, subject to the general order of the Chief Executive 
Officer, grant leave of absence, to. an officer or servant of 


class III service or of class IV service of the Zilla Parishad 
working under the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(iv) shall call for any information, return, statement, account, 
report, or explanation from any of the officers or servants 
working under the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the grant or rents 
payable to the Panchayat Samiti under sections 185 and 188; 


(vi) shall, in relation to the works and development schemes 
to be undertaken from the block grants exercise such powers 
of sanctioning acquisition of property sale or transfer thereof, 
as may be specified by the State Government. 


(i) Every head of the department of the Zilla Parishad may, preads of the 
in respect of works and development schemes pertaining to his Departments. 
department, accord technical sanction thereto, 


(ii) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every 
year on the work of officers of class I service working. in «his 


1 Sections 9 and 79 of the Act, 
2 Section 57 of the Act. 
A-179—42-A 
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department and shall forward them to the Chief Executive 
Officer. 

(iii) The head of department, specified in this behalf shall be 
the secretary, ex-officio, of such Subjects Committees as the 
Zilla Parishad may direct’. 


The Chandrapur Zilla Parishad started functioning from 
May 1, 1962 with the enforcement of the Maharashtra Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. The Parishad has 
74 members. The classification of the members is as follows: — 


51 elected councillors. 

16 ex-officio councillors (Chairmen of the Panchayat 
Samitis). 

5 Associate Councillors (Chairmen of Federal Societies). 

2 Co-opted lady councillors. 


The Zilla Parishad is presided over by the President who is 
elected by the Parishad from amongst, the elected Councillors. 
The Vice-President and two Chairmen of the Subjects Com- 
mittees are elected by the Zilla’Parishad. The Chief Executive 
Officer is the Chief Administrative-Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 


The Zilla Parishad has appointed Seven Committees including 
the Standing Committee and six Subjects Committees, one each 
for finance, education, co-operation, health, agriculture and 
works. The Standing Committee with the President of the 
Zilla Parishad as Chairman is composed of Chairmen of three 
Subjects Committees, scven elected councillors and two co-opted 
members who are experts in the field. All other committees 
except Co-operation Committee consist of seven clected council- 
lors and two co-opted members. ‘The Co-operation Committee 
consists of five elected councillors and 5 associate councillors, 
These Subjects Committces and Standing Committee supervise, 
direct and guide the working of all the departments of the Zilla 
Parishad. 


The most important aspect of the general administration 
department of the Zilla Parishad is to control! the whole non- 
gazetted staff of the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis and 
to arrange for the meetings of the Zilla Parishad and Subjects 
Committees, to plan for the development works to be undertaken 
by the Zilla Parishad and keep administrative control on all the 
departments and the Panchayat Samitis. 


In short it deals with non-technical matters such as establish- 
ment, parishad matters, revenue, panchayats, social welfare and 
planning. The establishment and parishad branches are headed 
by the Deputy Chicf Executive Officer. The planning branch 
is controlled by the Planning Officer and the Panchayat branch 
by the Administrative Officer, both Gazetted Officers of class 1 
rank. The Revenue Officer ig deputed for the revenue matters. 


Section 80 of the Act. as 


A‘179-—42-B 
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The Social Welfare Department forms a section of the CHAPTER 14. 


Gencral Administration Department and is controlled by the 
Social Welfare Officer, a Class IE Gazetted Officer. The Social 
Welfare Officer has been entrusted with the work of imple- 
mentation of various schemes for the uplift and welfare of the 
backward classes, such as scheduled castes and tribes, vimukta 
jatis and nomadic tribes. The amelioration of the backward 
classes is sought through cultural activities by giving them various 
educational and financial concessions, 


Backward Class Welfare Programmes 


Backward Class Welfare Programmes aim at the amelioration 
of the conditions of the backward classes so that they reach the 
standards of other sections of the society as quickly as possible. 
Several schemes of educational, financial, soc’al and miscella- 
neous nature have been sanctioned for their welfare. Under 
educational schemes, various concessions towards payment of 
scholarships, tuition fees and examination fees are granted to 
all categories of backward classes by giving substantial grants- 
in-aid, the advantage of which is. taken by all categories of 
students belonging to backward classes. 


Under the housing programme, subsidy is given to the back- 
ward class families towards construction of houses. 


Soctal Welfare : 

Though the activities under Social Welfare do not come 
under Zilla Parishad, still the social welfare officer of the Zilla 
Parishad has to do the work concerning the social welfare acti- 
vities in the district. 


They include — 

(1) State Home for Rescued Women, (2) Certified School, 
(3) Remand Homes, (4) Home for crippled children, (5) Gov- 
ernment Shelter Workshop for deaf, mute ete., (6) Social and 
Physical Welfare Institutions, (7) Dance, Drama and Music 
Schools, (8) Grants to orphanages and (9) Grants to institutions 
for physically handicapped. 


Special attention is paid to the tribal areas and necessary 
efforts are being made for their development. 


Under audio-visual scheme, films and documentaries are exhi- 
bited in the villages. 


The duties of the Finance Department of the Zilla Parishad 
can be classified into four branches, viz., accounts, audit, custody 
of cash and custody and verification of stores. It also acts as the 
financial advisor to many of the departments of the Zilla 
Parishad. It is headed by the Chief Accounts and Finance 
Officer, a Class I Gazetted Officer, assisted by the Accounts 
Officer who is a Class II Gazetted Officer. It is under the overall 
control of the Finance Committee of the Zilla Parishad, with 
the Chief Accounts and Finance Officer as its Secretary. 
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Preparation of budget is also an important function of the 
department which is dealt with by an independent branch. 
The department co-ordinates the budgets of the several depart- 
ments before they are placed for approval. The Subjects Com- 
mittees scrutinise the budget proposals and make recommenda- 
tions. The Chairman of the Finance Committee is ex-officio 
President of the Standing Committee for finance and guides the 
deliberations of the committee. 


The Accounts and Audit branches are under the initial 
supervision of two experienced Head Assistants, one drawn 
from the Treasury and other from the ex-Janapada Sabha. 


The department has also a stores branch which is controlled 
by a superintendent. This is in addition to another stores 
branch functioning in the works department under the super- 
vision of a store-keeper. 


As mentioned earlier, finance department is in custody of 
cash. Pursuant to this, funds required for the activities of the 
Panchayat Samitis are allotted by the department through the 
Central Co-operative Bank,..Nagpur, which has nine branches in 
the district. The budgets of the Panchayat Samitis are includ- 
ed in the budget of the Zilla Parishad; otherwise, the Pan- 
chayat Samitis work as independent units in respect of works 
executed in their respective jurisdictions. 


As per the budget provisions for 1967-68, the income of the 
Zilla Parishad was Rs. | 21,99,110 whereas its expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,25,20,257.00. 


The Agriculture Department of the Zilla Parishad is headed 
by Agricultural Development Officer who is directly responsible 
to the Chief Executive Officer.) He is assisted by Campaign 
Officer and District Agricultural Officer. It is placed under the 
overall contro] of the Agricultural Subject Committee. The 
Agricultural Development Officer has not only to exercise techni- 
cal and administrative control but also to execute and supervise 
the departmental activities in the district. He is responsible 
for the development of agricultural activities and has to work 
for the increase in agricultural production. It is the function 
of this department to bring maximum area under improved 
seeds and to undertake programmes of intensive cultivation, 
meatal vegetable development, and pests and disease 
control. 


Before the formation of the Zilla Parishad, Animal Husbandry 
department was an independent department, but now it has 
been merged in the Agriculture Department and forms one of 
its sections. All the veterinary activities in the district are con- 
trolled by the Animal. Husbandry Officer who heads this sec- 
tion. He is responsible for technical guidance in all animal 
husbandry matters and has to arrange for the immunisation of 
animals against various kinds of live-stock diseases and work 
for the improvement of animal breed. 
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The Co-operative Department of the State Government under CHAPTER 14, 
revised set up came into being on March 1, 1961, according to ocai Self- 
which the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Socicties, was Government. 
made the district head. It was executing two types of functions ZILL 
viz. (1) regulatory and (2) promotion and extension activities. PARISHAD. 
The Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, oes and 
1961 entrusted the Zilla Parishad with the promotional and elisha 
extension activities with certain reservations for municipal 
areas, The regulatory functions were however retained with 
the department in the State Sector. 


The Industries and Co-operation department of the Zilla 
Parishad is in charge of the Co-operation and Industries Officer, 
who is a Class II Gazetted Officer. He is assisted by a Co-opera- 
tive Officer and one Assistant Co-operative Officer along with 
two Extension Officers, one for co-operation and one for indus 
tries attached to each Panchayat Samiti. The department is 
controlled and directed by the Co-operation Committee of the 
Zilla Parishad with the Co-operation and Industries Officer as 
its Secretary. The statutory powers under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1960, regarding registration of co-operative socie- 
ties and amendment of bye-laws and hearing appeals for non- 
admission of membership by co-operative societies are delegated 
to this officer under the Zilla Parishad. 


The department also deals with grant of loans to small scale 
and cottage industries under State aid to Industries Rules, 1961, 
grant of loans to educated unemployed, grant of financial, assist- 
ance to bona fide craftsmen and backward class artisans, giving 
subsidies to industrial co-operative and loans to industrial 
societies. The department Shia helps in the campaign of 
collection of rural debentures, 


Before the inception of the Zilla Parishad, education was Education 
under the jurisdiction of the State Government and the Director Department. 
of Education was the head of the department at the State level. 


Central Government schemes and the State Government 
olicies regarding education were executed at the district level 
= the Government Inspectorate in the district. The District 
Inspectorate consisted of one Educational Inspector, one 
Deputy Educational Inspector and 34 Assistant Deputy Edu- 
cational Inspectors. All educational institutions in the district 
were under the control of the Educational Inspector. To facili- 
tate the administration of primary education, District School 
Boards were entrusted with the work of primary education. 
Secondary schools, primary training colleges and other technical 
and professional institutions were directly under the control of 
the Educational Inspector. The Inspector and his deputies 
visited and inspected these institutions and recommended grants- 
in-aid. Besides this, the responsibility of the control of the 
primary education also partly vested with the Educational 
Inspector as he was empowered to have general supervision 
over the administration of the schools. 
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The District School Board which is now a defunct body was 
composed of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, and 14 other elected 
and nominated members. The Administrative Officer, who 
worked as the ex-officio Secretary of the body, was the repre- 
sentative of the State Government to guide the Board on Gov- 
ernment policies in respect of educational matters. He executed 
the programmes chalked out by the Board for primary edu- 
cation in consultation with the Staff Selection Committee, a 
statutory body under the Primary Education Act, 1947, 
Teachers were interviewed, selected and appointed by him in 
accordance with the rules prescribed by the State Government. 
The academic side of primary schools was supervised and con- 
trolled by the Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors working 
under the control of the Educational Inspector who visited and 
inspected the primary schools. 


They recommended cases for opening of primary schools, 
grants to primary schools, etc., through the Deputy Educational 
Inspector who was their immediate superior. 


This was in brief the picture of the administrative set-up with 
the powers and duties of the functionaries ot the Education 
department prior to the advent of the Zilla Parishad. 


[he Parishad Education Officer ts the head of the Education 
department in the district. He has to work under the direct 
control of the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 
He is assisted by Deputy Education Officer along with Assistant 
Deputy Education Inspectors, 


The Education Officer of Zilla Parishad is the head of Edu- 
cation department who is a Class I Gazetted Officer and _ is 
assisted by two Deputy Education Officers who are Class II 
Gazetted Officers and othersubordinate staff. The Education 
Committee of the Zilla Parishad of which the Education Officer 
is the Secretary, guides and directs the working of this depart- 
ment. Technical guidance and suggestions tor improvement 
are made by the Director of Education, Maharashtra State. 


The Public Health Officer who works as Secretary to the 
Health Committee of the Zilla Parishad that guides the fune- 
tioning of the Public Health department ig the head of the 
Public Health department of the Zilla Parishad. He is res- 
ponsible for all the Medical and Public Health activities in the 
district excepting the Civil Hospital at Chandrapur. It is his 
responsibility to see that the sanitation of the district is properly 
maintained. The Public Health Officer takes measures to 
improve rural sanitation, investigates into the causes of the 
spread of diseases and epidemics and adopts preventive and 
curative measures to control them. He is assisted by the Epi- 
demic Medical Officer in taking preventive and curative 
measures against outbreak of epidemics and spread of diseases. 
He has also to supervise the activities of the Primary Health 
Centres, 5S. E. T. Units, Family Planning Centres, for adminis- 
trative and technical purposes. 
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The health matters in the district are under dual control in CHAPTER 14, 
that while primary health centres, maternity and child health | (cy seur- 
centres along with other institutions in the district health Government. 
organisation are looked after entirely by the Zilla: Parishad, ZALLA 
the leprosy survey, education and treatment units and family — Parisnap. 
planning centres are looked after by the Zilla Parishad on Public 

: Health 
agency basis. Department. 

In 1967 there were 18 Primary Health Centres, 18 Family 
Planning Units, 36 Ayurvedic dispensaries, 24 Allopathic  dis- 
pensaries, 17 §, E. T. Units and two Leprosy Units in the district. 

The Works department of the Zilla Parishad is headed by the Works 
Parishad Executive Engineer who is also the Secretary of the Department. 
Works Committee. Twelve Deputy Engineers assist him in his 
work. This department is concerned with the construction of 
buildings required by the Zilla Parishad, construction and main- 
tenance of roads below the cadre of major district roads, construc- 
tion and maintenance of minor irrigation works and rural water- 
supply. The execution of these works is vested in the Deputy 
Engineers in charge of sub-divisions and carried out by them 
under the overall supervision of the Executive Engineer. The 
Zilla Parishad gets an income from the auction of the ferries. 


The Panchayat Samitis mark the second stage in the adminis- Panchayat 
tration of the democratic decentralisation of powers. Samitis, 
18 Panchayat Samitis with 20 Blocks, including 6 Tribal Blocks, 
have been established in this district with headquarters at 
Chandrapur, Mul, Gondpipri, Warora, Bhadrawati, Chimur, 
Brahmapuri, Nagbhid, | Sindewahi, Gadhchiroli, Armori, Kur- 
kheda, Dhanora, Chamorshi,  Sironcha, Aheri, Etapalli and 
Rajura. The following table shows the composition of different 
Panchayat Samitis in the district. 


Compostrion oF PancuayaAT SaAMITIS IN THE Districr 


Elected | Co- Co- | Associate | Elected 
Panchayat Samiti | Council-| opted | opted | members |Sarpanchas} Total 
lors Council-| mem- 


Chamorshi 
Sironcha 
Aheri 
Etapalli 
Rajura 


ny 
AQOweLoohww 


lors 
q) (2) (3) (3) (6) (7) 

Chandrapur i 3 ‘ 2 2 6 13 
Mul : 4 . 2 2 8 16 
Gondpipri . 3 ae 2 2 6 13 
Warora a6 3 aa 2 2 6 13 
Bhadrawati ‘ 3 ae 2 2 6 13 
Chimur ne 4 i 2 2 8 16 
Brahmapuri oe 3 H 2 2 6 14 
Nagbhid . 3 Se 2 2. 6 13 
Sindewahi is 3 « 2 2 6 1 
Gadhchiroli -_ 2 ee 2 2 6 1 
Armori aa 3 ae 3 2 6 1 
Kurkheda ws 2 ag 2 2 4 1 
Dhanora ae 2 P } 2 4 

ie 3 3 2 6 

ae 2 2 2 4 

ee 2 ] 2 4 

ive 2 2 2 4 

a 4 2 2 8 
a RR OR 
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Under section 57 of the Act, a Panchayat Samiti has been 
rovided for every block. Every Panchayat Samiti will consist 


Government, of the following members :— 


ZILLA 
ParIsHanD, 


Panchayat 
Samitis. 


Chairman, 


(a) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad 
from the electoral divisions in the block. 


(b) The co-opted councillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in 
the block. 


(c)} The Chairmen of such cooperative societies conducting 
the business of purchase and sale of agricultural products in 
the block as nominated by Government (to be associate 
members ). 


(d) The Chairman of a co-operative society conducting 
business relating to agriculture (not being a society falling 
under ‘C’ above) in the Block, co-opted by the Panchayat 
Samiti (to be an associate member \ 


(e} In case of non-availability of a woman member or a 
member belonging to the scheduled castes or the scheduled 
tribes, one member who is a regular resident in the Block, to 

_ be co-opted by the Panchayat,Samiti. 


(f) Sarpanchas elected by members of the Village Panchayats, 


The term of office of the Chairmen and members of the Pan- 
chayat Samitis is co-terminous,' 


The Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium 
of Rs. 300 per month with the facilities of free residential accom- 
modation? The Deputy Chairman) of Panchayat Samiti is paid 
an honorarium of Rs. |50 per month, 


Powers and funotions of Chairman : 


Subject to the provisions of the Act and the rules or regulations 
made thereunder,— 
(1) the Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti shall — 
(ay convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Pan- 
chayat Samiti ; 


(b) have access to the records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts of officers 
and servants of or under the Zilla Parishad and working in 
the Block in matters of execution or administration and the 
accounts and records of the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(d) in relation to works and development schemes to be 
undertaken from block grants, exercise such powers of sanc- 
tioning acquisition of property or sale or transfer thereof 
as may be specified by the State Government. 


(2) The Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may — 

(a) call for any information, return, statement, account or 
report from any officer or servant working under the Pancha- 
yat Samiti ; 


t Section 59 of the Zilla Parishad Act. 
2 Vide Section 69 of the Act. 
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(b) enter on and inspect any immovable property in the CHAPTER 14, 
block occupied by the Zilla Parishad or any institution in the  y 9¢a1 Seit- 
block under the control and management of the Zilla Pari- Government. 
shad, or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or development 21-14 Partsnan. 
scheme in progress in the block undertaken by the Zilla Fapchayet 


5 ey ‘ : amitis. 
Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti or under its direction. Chiiveian. 


Powers and functions of Deputy Chairman : 
(1) The Deputy Chairman of a panchayat samiti shall — Deputy 
(a) in the absence of the Chairman preside at the meeting of Chairman. 
the Panchayat Samiti ; 


(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the duties 
of the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti as the Chairman 
from time to time may, subject to the rules made by the State 
Government in that behalf delegate to him by an order in 
writing ; and 

(c) pending the election of the Chairman or during the 
absence of the Chairman exercise the powers and perform the 
duties of the chairman. 


(2) The Deputy Chairman of a Panchayat Samiti may enter on 
and inspect any immovable property in the block occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution in the block under the 
control and management of the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat 
Samitii or any work or development scheme in progress in the 
block undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or the Panchayat Samiti 
or its direction and shall send a report of such inspection to the 
Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti. 


India had Village Panchayats since early times but they lost — Vittace 
their importance during the British regime due to centralization PancHayars, 
of power. However in the) fitst decade of the 20th century 
growing need was felt for the establishment of local-self govern- 
ment to a limited degree to dispose popular discontent. With 
this view an Act was passed in 1915 and implemented in 1920, 
by establishing a few gram panchayats, Their supervision was 
entrusted to the District Council, 


The Village Panchayat Act of 1946, enforced in the same year _ Village 
established gram panchayats with membership varying between ee ener 
five and 15 on the basis of male adult franchise. It provided , , 
for the election of a si ana and an Up-sarpanch by the 
members from among themselves. The revenue patil of the 
village was made an ex-officio member. 


The Act divided the duties of the village panchayats into obli- 
gatory and optional. Whereas the obligatory duties included 
sanitary. and health measures, construction of and repairs to 
roads, maintenance of birth and death registers, provision of 
water-supply and undertaking of such other works for public 
convenience, the optional duties involved construction and main- 
tenance of dharmashalas, development of agriculture, co-opera- 
tion, veterinary services etc.; only if the finances of the gram 
panchayats permitted, the latter works were to be undertaken. 


CHAPTER 14. 
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A few of the gram panchayats also performed judicial functions 
under this Act. They were authorised to impose fines not 
excceding Rs. 20 and conduct civil suits not excceding Rs. 100 in 
value, District and sessions judge heard appeals’ against their 
decisions. The panchayats were empowered to appoint the 
Secretaries and other necessary staff. 


The Bombay Village Panchayats Act of 1958, was made applic- 
able to the district on the reorganisation of States. Under the 
Act which came into force from June 1, 1959 in the district, 
women were given representation in the panchayats. The Act 
abrogated the ex-officio membership of the revenue patils and 
made panchayats responsible for all-round development of the 
village. It has given wide powers to the village panchayats. 


The maximum and minimum number of members of Village 
Panchayat is 15 and 7, respectively, and the members are to be 
elected by universal adult franchise. Provision has been made 
to reserve Seats to represent the Scheduled castes and Scheduled 
tribes. However, in every Panchayat two seats are reserved for 
women, The term of office of a-Panchayat is 4 years which could 
be extended by one year by the orders of the Collector when 
found necessary. In. the first meeting of the Panchayat, after 
general elections, the Sarpanch and Up-sarpanch are elected from 
amongst the members and the term of office begins from this 
date. 


The vacant seats which cannot be filled in by clection are to 
be filled in by nomination by the Standing Committee of the 
Zilla Parishad. The Sarpanch is the executive head of a village 
panchayat and presides over its meetings. Every panchayat shall 
have a Secretary appointed by the Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 
Parishad. At present 251 Assistant Gram Sevaks are working as 
the Secretaries, each looking after the work of 3 to 4 Gram 
Panchayats. The remaining Gram Panchayats have Gram 
Sewaks. The Secretary is responsible for the maintenance of 
records and accounts of the Village Panchayat under section. 61 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act. For want of sufficient 
number of Secretaries (Assistant Gram Sewaks), the Sarpanchas 
in the district in general and the scheduled areas, z.e., Gadhchiroli, 
Sironcha and Rajura Talukas in particular find it difficult to 
maintain proper records due to illiteracy. The Panchayat has 
powers to appoint servants for the discharge of-its duties. The 
powers and functions of Village Panchayats are enumerated under 
section 45 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act. 


In addition to the income derived from taxation as provided 
in section 124 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, every 
Panchayat is eligible for 30% of the land revenue collected in the 
village as land revenue grant and land equalisation grant worked 
out at rupee one per capita minus the land revenue grant paid, 
from government for utilising the same in development activi- 
ties, Under section 127 of the Act, every Panchayat is entitled 
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to get a minimum cess of 20 paise per rupee of the land revenue. CHAPTER 14, 

Under section 62 of the Act, a Panchayat has to submit each ae aeth 

year a budget showing the opening balance and estimated income Government. 

and expenditure on establishment and for the discharge of its  Vazace 

duties under section 45, to the Panchayat Samiti for approval Pancuayats. 

and to follow the same scrupulously, Village 

Panchayats 

A District Village Panchayat Officer has been appointed to Act, 1958. 

control the administration ot Village Panchayats in Chandrapur 

district. He assists the Collector in his functions and duties in 

respect of administration of village panchayats with the aid of 

District Auditor, five sub-Auditors and other necessary staff. 

‘Besides, two Social Welfare Inspectors have been allotted to the 

district as supervisory staff. 


With the formation. of the Zilla Parishad the District Pancha- 
yat Mandal has been abolished and the Village Panchayat Officer 
now works with the Zilla Parishad. The control of the village 
panchayats now vests in the Zilla Parishad through Panchayat 
Samitis, 


The coverage programme under village panchayats as envis- 
aged under second five-year plan is now complete in the district. 
There are 1,179 Village Panchayats covering 3,310 villages out 
of 3,359 villages. The remaining 49 villages are forest villages 
which are situated in forest areas and away from the regularly 
settled other villages. These forest villages are meagrely populat- 
ed and they are economically backward to have an independent 
Panchayat. It is also equally impossible and inconvenient to form 
them into group village panchayats due to long distances. How- 
ever, proposals are under consideration to cover up these 49 forest 
villages also by village panchayats. by grouping them with the 
nearest panchayats. 


There is to be a Nyaya Panchayat for the administration of 
civil and criminal justice in a group of village panchayats of not 
less than five in number as the State Government may by noti- 
fication in the official Gazette determine and it shall be called 
by such name as may be specified in the notification. 


The Nyaya Panchayat consists of one member elected by such 
a panchayat which is to elect out of the members of the gram 
sabha of that village, one person for the purpose of constituting 
the Nyaya Panchayat. Thus the minimum number of members 
of Nyaya Panchayat will be five. Any member of gram sabha 
except the sarpanch and the up-sarpanch has the right to contest 
the Nyaya Panchayat elections. The voters are the members of 
the panchayats concerned. The term of a Nyaya Panchayat is 
to expire with the term of the village panchayat. The State 
Government have powers to remove any member of a Nyaya 
Panchayat for reasons of misconduct in the discharge of his 
duties, or any disgraceful conduct, or for neglect or for incapa- 
city in regard to the performance of his duties. 
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Elections to all the Nyaya Panchayats in the district took place 
during the ycar 1964-65 but actual functioning has not started 
as yet. There are 207 Nyaya Panchayats in this district. As a 
section 65 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, term of office 
of a member of the Nyaya Panchayat expires with that of the 
Panchayat which elected him. The term of most of the Village 
Panchayats in this district expired in 1965 and 1966 and hence 
general elections of Panchayats were held during the year 1967. 
According to section 65 of the Act, the terms of most of the 
Nyaya Panchayats are deemed to have expired and fresh elections 
are due. The Secretary of the Village Panchayat works as judicial 
clerk of the Nyaya Panchayat. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad with effect from Ist 
June 1962, all the Village Panchayats have come under the Zilla 
Parishad which has given impetus to the tempo of developmental 
activities. Though major portion of this district is backward, 
without communication facilities, the Village Panchayats are im- 
proving slowly but steadily. This is evident from the income and 
expenditure statistics pertaining to the years 1961-62 and 1964-65 
which are given below :— 


—_ 1961-62 1964-65 
(1) (2) (3) 
Rs. Rs. 
1 Total income Pie. € gt ae 14,25,855 65,58,082 
2 Total expenditure sy ae ¥L os 12,76,893 60, 15,389 


Maharashtra State has an independent department, viz., Town 
Planning and Valuation Department under the administrative 
control of the Urban Development, Public Health and Housing 
Department. This department, came into existence in the year 
1914 with the Consulting Surveyor'to Government, Poona now 
designated as Director of Town Planning, Maharashtra State, 
Poona as its head. 


The department as its name indicates, principally deals with 
the important subjects such as Town Planning and Valuation of 
Real Properties. Some of the important duties and functions of 
this department as stipulated by Government are as under :— 


1. Preparation of regional plans, development plans and 
town planning schemes under the provisions of the Maha- 
rashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966 which has 
come into force in the State with effect from 1}th January, 
1967. 

2. Rendering assistance to the municipal authorities in the 
reparation of development plans and town planning schcmes 
in the shape of advice as well as loan of the services of techni- 
cal assistants for the preparation of devclopment plans, draft 
town planning schemes, etc. 


3. Performing the duties of Town Planning Officers, arbitra- 
tors, when so appointed by Government under the Maha- 
rashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966, to carry out 


ra 
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surveys, prepare the existing land-use-plans and development CHAPTER 14. 


plans, to scrutinise development or building permission cases, 
to render advice to the Tribunals of Appeal and to draw up 
final town planning schemes, to work as members of the 
Regional Planning Boards. 


4. Advising the Government on all matters regarding town 
and country planning including legislation. 


5. Advising and preparing town development, improve- 
ment, extension and slum clearance schemes under the 
Municipal Acts. 


6. Preparing development schemes or layouts of (i) lands 
belonging to Government, (ii) lands of co-operative housing 
societies and (iii) lands of private bodies with the sanction of 
Government. 


7. Preparation of village layouts for extension of old village 
gaothan and new village gaothan sites. 


8. Advising the Government on housing, slum clearance, 
regional planning and prevention of ribbon development 
including legislation. 

9. Preparing type designs for the housing of the middle and 
poorer classes including Harijans. 


10. Scrutinising miscellaneous building permission cases and 
layouts received from the Collectors and to recommend suitable 
building regulations for adoption in the areas concerned. 


1]. Advising the Nagpur Improvement Trust, Nagpur, in 
the preparation of the improvement scheme under the Nagpur 
Improvement Trust Act, 1936, to scrutinise the schemes when 


submitted for sanction, and advise Government regarding 
sanction to the schemes. 


1. Advising the various heads of departments of Government 
in selection of sites required for the public purposes. 


2. Ensuring that all town planning schemes or layouts sanc- 
tioned by Government are properly executed within a reasonable 
period or periods fixed, in the schemes. 


3. Advising the Government as regards interpretation, amend- 
ment of or addition to the Maharashtra Regional and Town Plan- 
ning Act, 1966 or Rules thereunder. 


The Director of Town Planning is the chief expert adviser to 
Government on this subject and his duties under this head 
include :— 


1, Valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 


roperties in towns and villages belonging to Government and 
intended for the purposes of sale or lease. 


2, Valuation of Government properties for the purpose of 
tating under the provincial Municipal Corporation Act, and 
function as the Authorised Valuation Officers for finalisation 
of the lists of assessment of all the properties in municipal 
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towns submitted by the Chief Officers under the provisions of 
the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965. 


3. Valuation for miscellaneous purposes such as cantonment 
leases, probate on stamp duty, etc. 


4. Valuation for the purposes of fixing standard rates of 
non-agricultural assessment and prescribing zones of values in 
all villages and rising localities in the vicinity of important 
and growing towns, 

5. Valuation for the purposes of fixing standard table of 
ground rents and land values in respect of Jands in canton- 
ments. 


6. Scrutiny of awards of compensation under the Land 
Acquisition Act, 1894. 


7.. Supplying trained Technical Assistants to do duty as 
special land acquisition officers in important towns where the 
Jand acquisition work is of a very important and responsible 
nature. 


8. Giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
District Courts and High Courts..when appeals are lodged 


naan the awards of compensation under the Land Acquisi- 
tlon Act. 


9. Undertaking valuation work on behalf of Railways and 
other departments of Central Government and private bodies 
with the sanction of Government on payment of fees etc. 


1. The statutory powers. regarding planning were embodied 
under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, which was in force 
till its replacement by the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. 
The Act of 1954 generally incorporated the provisions of Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1915 andoin-addition made obligatory on 
every local authority (barring village panchayat) to prepare a 
development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. 

2, The Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, applicd to lands 
included within the municipal limits only, and therefore there 
was no provision for exercising proper and effective control over 
the municipal areas which were growing in an irregular and 
haphazard manner. The evil results of such un-controlled 
growth and development have already become apparent in the 
vast areas outside Greater Bombay and Poona and other import- 
ant urban centres. It was considered that the only way to tackle 
adequately these evi] effects arising out of rapid industrialisation 
and urbanisation would be to resort to regiona] planning for areas 
around the metropolitan centres like Bombay, Poona and Nagpur 
and by developing counter magnets for the disposal and relocation 
of both industries and population within the region. 


There was no statutory power under the 1954 Act for the 
preparation of regional plans which has, therefore, been repealed 
and replaced by the Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning 
Act, 1966. This Act came into force in the State with effect 
from I\ith January, 1967, This Act provided for establishment 
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of regions and constitution of Regional Planning Boards for the CHAPTER 14, 
preparation of regional plans, designation of sites for new towns, Local Self- 
establishment of development authorities to create new towns, Government. 
preparation of development plans for the municipal areas and Town 
town planning schemes for execution of the sanctioned develop- Brea AND 
ment plans. Government has established the Metropolitan Regions a ee 

: gional 
at Bombay, Poona and Nagpur and constituted Regional Plan- Planning. 
ning Boards for these three regions. 


The scope of the regional plan for an urban region is to 
formulate a policy for guidance and control of development 
within the region in such a manner that :— 

(i) Land be used for the best purposes for which it is most 
suitable, e.g., residential, commercial, as regards to both public 
and private interests. 7 

(ii) Adequate means of communication be provided for 
traffic throughout the region. 

(iii) Building development be concentrated in areas where 
adequate public and utility services can be supplied econo- 
mically. 

(iv) Ample areas be reserved as open spaces. ; 

(vy Amenities of the. countryside be protected including 
preservation of landscape. 

(vi) Preservation of historical monuments, etc. 


Briefly, the object of the Regional Plan is to regulate develop- 
ment so as to maintain a proper balance between buildings and 
open space and sccure healthy and economic urban growth. 


3. The department as stated above was started in the year 
1914 with the consulting surveyor to Government, Poona (now 
designated as Director of Town Planning, Maharashtra State, 
Poona} as its head who was later on assisted by one Assistant 
Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designated as Deputy- 
Director of Town Planning) and Deputy Assistant Consulting 
Surveyor (now designated as Assistant Director of Town Plan- 
ning) and two Sr. Assistants (now designated as Town Planner ) 
with the requisite staff. As the activities of this department 
increased, these assistants had to be posted at prominent places 
in the State to attend to the work of Town Planning, Valuation, 
etc., very essentially required in and around the towns and cities. 
There has been considerable increase in the activities of this 
department in recent years with the consequential increase in 
the number of branch offices in the State. The head office of 
this department is at Poona and other offices at present exist at 
Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur, Nagpur, Amravati, Aurangabad, 
Jalgaon, Thana. Sholapur, Akola, Ratnagiri, Satara, Nanded, 
Ahmednagar, Chandrapur and Bhiwandi. The department also 
svares officers to work in the awards section of Revenue and 
Forest department to scrutinise the land acquisition awards in 
the Bombay collectorate to deal mainly with valuation work in 
Bombay, in Maharashtra Housing Board to function as Assessor 
and in the Rural Housing Cell of the Rural Development Depart- 
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CHAPTER 14. ment to prepare layouts of villages included in the schemes of 
Local Seif. ‘hat department. Officers of the department are also called upon 
Government. to give expert evidence in the courts in Land Acquisition 
Town Reference and appointed to function as arbitrators _to finalise 
PLANNING AND Draft Town Planning Schemes prepared by the Planning Autho- 
VALUATION. vities and as part-time or full time Land Acquisition Officers at 
poeta important places like Bombay, Poona, Sholapur, Kolhapur, 
Satara, Ahmednagar, etc. 


4. Consequent upon the reorganisation of States, that took 
place on November 1, 1956, a new branch office of this depart. 
ment with Deputy Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government 
as its head came into existence at Nagpur for the four districts 
of Nagpur, Chandrapur, Wardha and Bhandara. The making and 
execution of town planning schemes and the development of 
areas was being regulated by the Central Provinces and Berar 
Town Planning Act, 1948, till Ist May 1965 since when the 
Bombay Town Planning (Amendment and Extension) Act, 1965. 
came into force in Vidarbha Region. 


A separate branch of this department under a Town Plannei 
as a head of office was sanctioned with its headquarters at Chan: 
drapur in 1965. This branch started functioning with effect 
from 17th July 1967. The Maharashtra Regional and Towr 
Planning Act, 1966, came into force since 11th January 1967 ir 
‘whole of the Maharashtra State. 


According to the provisions made in the Maharashtra Regiona‘ 
and Town Planning Act, 1966, it is obligatory upon every plan 
ning authority (as defined in the Act} to carry out survey 
prepare an existing land-usermap and prepare and_ publish < 
development plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction 
There are in all five municipall councils in Chandrapur distric'! 
viz., Chandrapur, Ballarpur, Warora, Rajura and Desaiganj. 


The development plans in respect of Chandrapur, Ballarpw 
and Warora are under preparation. The work of developmen 
plans of Rajura and Desaiganj will be taken up shortly. 


A separate Branch Office with Assistant Director of Towr 
Planning as the head was opened on 19th August 1963 a 
Chandrapur for preparation of a layout for township of the 
defence project at Bhandak in Chandrapur district. The 
branch office was closed after completion of the above work or 
30th June 1964. 


This department also prepared various other important layout: 
such as Jayouts for (i) Village Housing Project Scheme, (ii) Flooc 
Affected Villages in Chandrapur district, (iii) New Township: 
such as Allapalli Forest Colony and Regree P. W. D. Colony 
(iv) Backward Class Co-operative Housing Society, {v) Industria 
Estate at Chandrapur, etc. Other references from the Collector 
Chandrapur, regarding layouts, non-agricultural permissions, etc. 
were also dealt with by this office. 


CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN EARLY TIMES existing among both CHAPTER 15, 
Hindus and Muhammedans, was in each case, closely connected paycation and 


with their religious institutions. Culture. 
EDUCATIONAL 


To give and receive instruction is enjoined by sacred books of Systems. 

Brahmans, and their ancient sages produced a literature which Hindu Times. 
is deep and subtle and often of great beauty. Schools of learning 
were formed in centres containing a considerable high-caste 
eases and pandits gave instruction in Sanskrit grammar, 
ogic, philosophy and law. The students were called the chelas 
or children of their gurus or teachers, lived with them in a 
semifilial relationship, and owed them obedience and _ respect. 
The chelas were lodged and fed by their gurus, and the latter 
were maintained by gifts and grants from the rulers of the 
country or from private benefactors. Teaching was mainly by 
word of mouth, and the memory of the pupils was trained to 
enable them to repeat by heart long passages of the sacred texts. 
The student respectfully held the hand of his teacher, and 
fixed his mind on the teacher, and said, “ Venerable sir, recite” 
and the Savitri (the well known gayatri verse of the Rigveda) 
was recited and learnt as the introduction to the learning of the 
Vedas. And thus from day to day, new lessons were recited and 
learnt, the student dividing his day’s work between minding his 
lessons and minding the household work of his teacher. 


This advanced instruction was strictly confined to youths of 
higher castes. For the lower castes village schools were scattcred 
over the countryside, in which rudimentary education was given 
to the children of the trading classes, the petty landholders, and 
the well-to-do cultivators. Seated under a tree or in the verandah 
of a hut, the children learned to trace letters of the alphabet 
with their fingers in the sand, or recite in monotonous tones their 
spellings or a multiplication table. 


In the former times the higher education of Muhammedans Muhammedan 
was in the hands of men of learning who devoted themselves to System. 
the instruction of the youth. Schools were attached to mosques 
and shrines, and supported by State grants in cash or land, or 
by private liberality. Individual instructors of merit were also 
aided by the State, and landholders and nobles vied with each 
other in supporting scholars of repute. The course of study in 
a Muhammedan place of learning included grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, theology, metaphysics, literature, jurisprudence, and 
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science. The classes of learned instructors were replaced by 


Education and Madrasas oy colleges of a more modern type founded by the 
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liberality of pious persons. 


Elementary ‘classes were included in the schools attached to 
mosques, but ordinary education was, as a rule, imparted - at 
home. Householders of means engaged the services of a teacher 
to instruct their children in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Persian was the medium of instruction and letter writing and 
oo were highly prized accomplishments. The children 
earned to write on oblong boards, in appearance like a large 
edition of the horn-book, which could be washed clean at the 
close of the lesson. Less affluent neighbours were invited or 
allowed to send their children to the class, which sometimes 
attained the proportions of a small school. The schools were 
known as domestic maktabs, and the teachers were called 
‘maului sahib’ or ‘munshq sahib’. The profession was followed 
by both Muhammedans and Hindus. The old Indian pedagogue 
is the hero of many a folk-tale, in which he is sometimes depict- 
ed as a tyrant whom it was the pride and the delight of the 
bolder spirits among his-pupils to outwit, and at other times as 
the good-natured but lettered fool who fell into every trap that 
was laid for him. The pupils were bound to respect and do 
menial service for their maulvi, and custom permitted him to 
make free use of the cane or to punish delinquents in any other 
way his ingenuity might devise, 


With the establishment of British rule in India need for western 
education was increasingly felt in the country and this district 
was no exception to it. One middle school was started long 
before 1880 and it catered to the educational needs of the 
public. For higher education “the students had to go to 
Nagpur. Some local leaders came forward and _ established 
a private high school called the Jubilee High School in 
1897, This school was taken over by Government in 1906. After 
25 years i.e., in 193] another school called the New English High 
School was set-up under a private management. In the follow- 
ing year came another school called the New Model High School. 
This school has now been renamed as Lokmanya Tilak Vidya- 
laya. Since then the number of high schools in the district 
increased gradually and in 1965-66 there were 64 institutions in 
the district imparting secondary education. 


The educational standards in Chandrapur district are in keep- 
ing with the general educational pattern in the country. Facili- 
ties for primary and secondary education have increased very 
rapidly and the improvement in general literacy rate from 
3.5 per cent in 1931 to 17.27 per cent in 1961 is really remarkable. 
The progress made has to be viewed in the. context of a very 
large (14.82 per cent) scheduled tribe population, and inactes- 
sible areas and a backlog of educationally backward tahsil of 
Rajura transferred from the former Hyderabad State. 


A:179—-43-B 
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Percentage of literacy in the district, since 1901 was as 
follows: — 


Year Total Males Females 
population 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1901 - He a o ae oe] 1-94 3°85 0-07 
1911 = . a ay a «| 2:36 4:59 0-15 
1921 ee ss . ss Fie of 2:95 5°57 0-42 
1931] we = es ar ce --) 3-50 6°49 0-49 
1941 ve os ar o> oe | 6°99 12-52 1-40 
1951 knee ened 1090 19:20 2:50. 
1961 a oe es *e es -»{| 17:27 28-58 5-79 


The literacy percentage has increased five times during the 
last 30 years. Female literacy hag more than doubled during the 
decade 1951—61. Generalh awakening after the achievement of 
Independence and conscious efforts by the State Government and 
Janapad Sabhas to extend educational facilities appear to have 
raised the literacy levels. The average literacy rates in the district, 
however, lag very much behind the State averages specially 
those for females. 


The following chart indicates tahsilwise literacy percentages 
in the district according to 1961, Census: — 


et 


Total Urban 
_ Per- Males Fe- Males Fe- 
sons males . males 
Maharashtra State |29-82 42:04 16°76 61°62 37-90 
Chandrapur District} 17-27 28-58 5-79 59-39 25-3). 
J}. Brahmapuri 18-05 31:42 4-71 
tahsil, 
2. Waroratahsil {21-14 34:15 7:83 65°06 29-00 
3. Gadhchiroli 13-44 23-83 3-04 : 
taheil. 
4, Chandrapur 21-81 33:84 9-34 66°65 26-11 
tahsil. ' 
‘§, Rajura tahsil ..| 13-39 22:44 4:13 41-45 14-24 


6. Sironcha tahsil {| 7°78 12:98 2-56 
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The most literate arca in the district is located in the region 
including parts of Warora and Chandrapur tahsils. The eastern 
region covering parts of Gadhchiroli tahsi] and almost the whole 
of Sironcha tahsil has the lowest literacy rates. South-western 
portion of Rajura tahsil also falls in this category. Within the 
district, Chandrapur tahsil has the highest literacy for total popu- 
lation. But Warora has the highest literacy for male population. 
For rural and urban areas also Warora has the highest literacy 
for total and female population. Its average rate falls because 
the proportion of its urban population is smaller than that of 
Chandrapur. 


The following chart shows the extent of literacy prevailing in 
the district according to 1961 Census: — 


EXTENT OF LITERACY IN URBAN AREAS 


Total 
popula- | Males | Females 
tion 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
(1) Literate (without educational level) ¥ ..1 14,842 9,574 5,268 
Educational Levels 
(2) Primary or Junior Basic 2a ‘a ie, --{ 22,576 | 16,936 5,640 
(3) Matriculation or Higher Secondary -« ef = 3,283 | 2,778 505 
(4) ‘Technica! diploma not equal to degree bd as 60 60 pee 
(5) Non-technical diploma not equal to degree &s 54 38 16 
(6) University degree or post-graduate degree other than 367 329 38 
technical degree. 
(7) Technical degree or diploma equal to degree or past 
graduate degree— 
(a) Engineering ae os a ae oe 16 . 
(b) Medicine Sn ee tee. tae. Ss 34 9 “5 
(c) Agriculture a5 ne ise ihe of 8 8 a 
(d) Veterinary and Dairying a A oe 4 4 : 
13 i aiden a a we we $8 7 7 
'f) ‘Teaching Mee Se. ones they “uae 83 72{ 5 
(gz) Others... 3 a ie a oie 43 43 <8 


—— 


EXTENT OF LITERACY IN RURAL AREAS 
ce Sa i 


Total 
popula- | Males | Females 
tion 
Q) (2) (3) (4) 
(1) Literates (without educational level) Se --| 105,457 | 89,125 | 16,332 
(2) Primary or Junior Basic nae Se ae --| 63,710 | 56,148 7,562 


(3) Matriculation and above... ae ae --| 3,291 3,060 231 
a SC eC NY 
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Since the inception of the Zilla Parishad in 1962, the primary CHAPTER 15. 

and secondary education in the district came under the dual paycation and 
control of the Education Department of the Government at the Culture. 
State level and the Zilla Parishad. At the head of the educa- _Gunsrat 
tional set-up in the district is the Parishad Education Officer who EpucarTIon, 
discharges his duties under the guidance of the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad. He is assisted in his work by twa 
Deputy Education Officers, one dealing with the primary educa- 
tion and the other assisting the Parishad Education Officer in 
the inspection of secondary schools. As the district head for 
education, the Parishad Education Officer has powers to supervise, 
control and guide the work of his subordinates, inspect primary 
and secondary schools in the district and release grants to them. 
The work of inspection of the primary schools in the district is 
done by the Assistant Deputy Education Officers. Being the 
Secretary of the Education Committee of the Zilla Parishad in 
the new set-up the Parishad Education Officer guides the Com- 
mittee on educational matters. 


In the State sector, the department is headed by the Director 
of Education, Maharashtra State, Poona. He is assisted by the 
Deputy Directors of -Education at regional headquarters. 
Chandrapur district falls under the jurisdiction of the Deputy 
Director of Education, Nagpur Region. The Deputy Director 
of Education has powers to grant recognition to primary and 
secondary schools in the district. He is also empowered to give 
recognition to village and public libraries in the district and 
sanction grants to them every year, In this work he is helped 
by the District Librarian, 


All girls’ schools, primary or secondary, come within the pur- 
view of the Zilla Parishad. The primary schools are inspected 
by Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors while the inspection 
work of secondary schools is carried by the Inspectress of Girls’ 
Schools. Inspection reports in both the cases are submitted to 
the Education department in the State sector. 


The administrative control of primary training colleges, 
S. T. C. Institutions and special institutions is vested in the 
Deputy Director of Education, Nagpur Region. AJl _ public 
examinations held in the district as per the directions of the 
State Government are organised and conducted by the Deputy 
Director, Nagpur Region. 


There are separate. inspectors, having jurisdiction over the 
whole State, for physical education, visual education, drawing 
and craft work and commercial schools. They are responsible 
for organisation and inspection in their respective spheres. 
These inspectors work directly under the control of the 
Director of Education. 


Primary education is mainly the concern of the local autho: Primary 
rities like the municipalities and the Zilla Parishad. However, Education. 
during 1965-66, 27 primary schools were conducted by the 
private managements of which 17 were aided and 10 unaided, 
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The following statement shows the steady progress made in 
the field of primary educat’on during the years from 1961-62 to 
1965-66 : — 


Pupils 
Year No, of |——-——, 
Schools Boys Girls Total 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (3) 
1961-62 ae ue és a 1,227 62,987 24,647 87,634 
1962-63 we a os ae 1,521 69,870 28,546 98,416 
1963-64 - a ie aa 1,599 77,608 34,647 112,255 
1964-65 wa we es ie 1,789 84,035 40,199 124,234 
1965-66 me ie oe es 1,846 50,674 46,947 137,621 


During 1965-66 these schools employed 4,590 teachers of whom 
4,133 were male while female teachers numbered 457. Of male 
teachers, 2,708 or 65.5 per cent were trained while the trained 
female teachers numbered 327, °i¢., 72 per cent, 


The expenditure on primary education is incurred by the State 
Government through grantin-aid to the Zilla Parishad and 
building loans and grants to Private Teachers’ Training Colleges. 
The total expenditure on primary education in 1965-66 amount: 
ed to Rs. 7,291,404 of which the Government share was 
Rs, 6,898,967. The average cost of educating a pupil was Rs. 53 
per annum of which the Government share was Rs. 51. 


During the same year the number of primary schools under 
various municipalities in the district stood at 36 of which 23 were 
for boys and 13 for girls. The boys’ schools had a strength of 
6,110 pupils while the girls’ schools had 3,257 students. There 
were 3,332 students in 27 private schools. 


The progressive conversion of ordinary primary schools into 
basic schools has been an accepted policy of the Government. 
In 1965-66, there were 46 Senior Basic Schools with 10,764 stu: 
dents. As against this the number of Junior Basic Schools was 
97 with 15,692 students. 


Basic education involves teaching of subjects like crafts, agri. 
culture, spinning and weaving, wood work and kitchen garden: 
ing and consequently requires teachers with specialised training. 
In order to encourage teachers to undergo training, a stipend of 
Rs. 40 and loan scholarship of Rs. 30 per student are given by 
the Government. 


There are three Basic Training Colleges in the district of which 
two are under Government management and the remaining one 
is managed by a private body. In 1965-66, 536 students receiv. 
ed training and the expenditure towards stipend amounted tc 
Rs. 238,218.83. 
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Secondary education is now under the general regulation of CHAPTER 15, 


the Government which exercises control by means of ‘conditions 
for receipt of grant-in-aid by the concerned educational institu- 
tions. At the end of high school course an examination is con- 
ducted by the Board. The examination provides optional courses 
for pupils with varied interests and sdaheas Each university, 
however, lays down the subjects which the candidates have to 
take for entrance to its courses. 


There are two kinds of Middle Schools—(1) Indian English 
Middle Schools with classes from V to VIII standards and 
(2) Indian Middle Schools having classes from I to VII standards. 
In 1965-66 there were seven higher secondary schools and 57 
lower secondary schools in the district. Of these 64 secondary 
schools, 60 were run by private managements. Government 
assistance is given by way of grants for various purposes. The 
total number of students attending these schools stood at 
178,362 and the total expenditure on secondary education in the 
district during the same year came to Rs, 10,88,722. 


Various educational facilities-are made available to the people. 
Students up to the age .of 14 years get free education in all 
schools: Similarly, wards of parents whose annual income does 
not exceed Rs. 1,800 are given education free of cost. Students 
belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes are provid- 
ed education free. Dependents of persons who had taken active 
part in the freedom struggle, too, are given free education. The 
cost borne by the schools on this account is reimbursed by the 
Government. During 1965-66, 25,000 students benefited “from 
these concessions and the department incurred an expenditure 
of Rs, 12,34,383. 


Physical education is controlled by the department under the 
State sector. The National Discipline Scheme Instructors have 
been provided in different high schools. There are eight troops 
with 900 cadets of Junior National Cadet Corps. 


To meet the increasing demand for College education, two 
colleges were started at Chandrapur in 1961 under private 
management. The Janata Mahavidyalaya has Science, Arts 
and Commerce Courses, whereas the Janata College of Education 
imparts instruction for B. Ed. courses. Later on colleges were 
started at Brahmapuri and Warora. In 1965-66 the district had 
four colleges, three for Arts and Science Courses and the fourth 
one for B. Ed. course. During the same year 1,125 students got 
exemption from payment of tuition fees from the Government, 
and the total expenditure on this account came to Rs. 2,10,659. 


All technical and industrial institutions and industrial train- 
ing institutes and courses leading up to the oe ee standard 
(non-university) and courses excluding courses falling under the 
control of the university are controlled by the Department of 
Technical Education, Maharashtra State. Government have set 
up two different councils for this purpose, viz., (i) the State 
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Council of Technical Education to advise and make recommen- 
dations in respect of technical and industrial institutes and 
courses leading Ey to diploma standard, and (ii) the State Council 
for Training in Vocational: Trades to carry out the policy of the 
National Council with regard to the award of National Trade 
Certificates in engineering, building and leather trade and any 
other similar trade as may be brought within its scope by the 
Central or the State Government. 


The Director of Technical Education conducts the annual 
examinations in the courses approved by the State Council of 
Technical Education and awards certificates or diplomas to the 
successful candidates. 


There are two institutions for technical education in the dis- 
trict managed by the State Government. Students offering 
technical group for high school examination from various loca} 
schools and others offering independent technical courses attend 
these institutions. The total number of students attending these 
institutions in 1965-66 was 250. There is a training centre for 
Gram Sevaks at Sindewahi. .Apart from this the Nav Bharat 
School at Mul runs an agriculturalschool for the benefit of the 
agriculturists. 


Most of the well established schools in the district have radiv 
scts and some of them possess [6 mm. projectors and_ tape- 
recorders, 


CHAPTER 16—MEDICAL AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICES 


THE PEOPLE IN THE DISTRICT, IN KEEPING WITH THE TREND SEEN CHAPTER 16, 
ALL OVER THE CcounTRY have become health conscious recently. yy .qicai and 
The growth of public health and medical facilities thus is a Pubtic Health 
development of recent origin. During the early period the Services. 
disease was rarely ascribed to some physical disorder. It was _Hisrorica 
often ascribed to some outside evil influence which was pro- BACKGROUND. 
pitiated by some sacrifice. The vaidyas, who used to give treat- 
ment according to the ayurvedic system of medicine and who 
acquired their knowledge through inheritance from their fore- 
fathers and expcricnce gained during their course of medical 
practice and hakims and vaidus whose system of diagnosis did 
not essentially differ from the ayurvedic system of medicine 
formed the core who dominated the field of medical profession 
till recently. 


The ayurvedic system of medicine that was regarded as an 
integral part of Indian culture as is \ evident from the  volu- 
minous treatises on the subject such as Sushruta, Madhava 
Nidana and Vagbhata was based on the medicinal properties of 
herbs and plants. The use of minerals was also developed in 
ayurveda which it used as ras or bhasma which was not possible 
without a thorough knowledge of chemistry. 


The hakims came to India with the establishment of Muslim 
power in the country. They practised in unani system of medi- 
cine having its origin in Arabia. Ayurveda has a great influence 
upon this system of medicine. With the decline of Muslim 
power, they lost their royal patronage. 


The vaidus moved from place to place and had good know- 
ledge of rare herbs rich in medicinal properties, In the absence 
of specialised veterinary practitioners, they occasionally treated 
the livestock. Though the modern and up-to-date maternity 
facilities were conspicuous by their absence, very often the 
personal experience of the elderly ladies in the joint families 
proved highly useful to the young expectant mothers. For 
minor illness in case of other members in the family, these 
ladies used to give medicines from the small stock maintained 
by them and that was known as ajibaicha batava, 


However with the passage of time and with the spread of 
Western education conservatism and orthodoxy were replaced 
by reason and rational outlook. That also brought in vogue 
allopathic system of medicine. 
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CHAPTER 16. The medical facilities in the district of Chanda as existed at 

eae : aan ; : 
Medical and the time of the publication of old Chanda Gazetteer in 1909 
Public Health Were as follows: — 


Services. Medical Relief —“ The District has in all 12 dispensaries, two 

Biya tconied at Chanda, one being the police hospital, one at each of the 
following places—Warora, Mul, Brahmapuni, Gadhchiroli, 
Armori, Sironcha, Venkatapur, Chimur, and Ahiri, one under 
the Forest Department of Alapalli and one in connection with 
the colliery at Ballalpur. In addition to these there were in 
1907 five temporary dispensaries, three in connection with 
P.W.D. roads and two on irrigation works. In 1907, 621 in- 
door and 78,989 outdoor paticnts were treated, the daily 
average being 12.06 indoor and 317.90 outdoor patients for all 
charitable dispensaries. The dispensaries are maintained out 
of funds raised by contributions from Government, local 
bodics and private persons. The Chanda Victoria dispensary 
was built in 1906 and has accommodation for 12 resident 
patients. Warora dispensary can accommodate 5 patients, 
Brahmapuri 4, Sironcha 12 and Mul 1. Midwives are attach- 
ed to the dispensaries at Chanda and Warora. The Vaccina- 
tion Department consists. of a Superintendent and 15 vaccina- 
tors. The cost of operations in 1906-07 was Rs. 2,611-4-0. In 
that year 22,493 persons or 3.90 per cent of the population of 
the District were successfully vaccinated as compared with 
2.59 per cent in 1900-01. Very few adults will submit to 
vaccination, and in certain parts of the District all vaccina- 
tion at once stops as soon as an outbreak of small-pox declares 
itself, as vaccination is supposed to anger the deity who pre- 
sides over this disease. There is a veterinary dispensary at 
Chanda undcr the management of the District Council. The 
average daily number of.patients, treated in 1907-08 was 
11.18”. 


Vira Population of the district of Chandrapur according to the 
Sratisrics. Census of 196] was 12,38,070 as against the population of 10,52,975 
according to the Census of 1951. It shows a net increase of 
1,85,095 which worked out to 17.58 per cent over the population 

according to the Census of 1951. 


In spite of measures taken to control the population growth 
and adoption of family planning as the best remedy to improve 
the economic ills of the country, the number of births is 
increasing year to year. In 1963, 43,736 births were registered 
in the district as against 39,064 in 1962 and 36,282 in 1961. In 
1963, the birth rate of the district was 35 per thousand. 


During the period 1961—63 no death was reported due to 
Plague while the deaths due to Small-pox and Cholera were 
negligible. The number of deaths registered in the district 
increased to 18,667 and 19,832 in 1962 and 1963 respectively 
fram 17,237 in 1961. The estimates of death rate worked out to 
16 per thousand in 1963. Comparatively “large number of 
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Cholera deaths were reported in 1964. The incidence of Malaria, CHAPTER 16. 
Filaria, Leprosy and Yaws was very high. But with the intro- yedical and 
duction of preventive measures the incidence of these diseases Public Health 


has gone down to a considerable extent, Reryicns: 


The following table shows the number of births and deaths dete 


in the district during 1963 and 1964. 


TABLE No. I 


NuMseEk oF Birtus anp DEaTHS (TALUKAWISE) IN 
CHANDRAPUR Disrricr, 1963 AND 1964. 


Taluka Year Number of | Number of 


births deaths 
() (2) (3) (4) 

Brahmapuri s és .-| 1963 ae ~ 9,837 4,664 
1964 =. es 9,246 5,002 

Chandrapur is -.| 1963 ae ig 8,137 2,945 
1964 ws as 7,655 4,186 

Gadhchiroli ar ar .-| 1963 RS as 9,887 4,717 
1964 a aa 8,719 4,907 

Rajura ce ne wf 1963 t) OTL 3096 1,501 
1964 - ss 3,813 1,296 

Sironcha re we - «| 1963 Fe ia 3,717 1,393 
1964 rr ¥ 3,444 1,237 

Warora ee abe --| 1963 2 2 9,062 4,612 
1964 es oy 7,980 4,546 

District Total .. ae ..| 1963 ni .-| 43,736 19,832 
1964 | -| 40,857 21,174 


The following table gives. the number of deaths due to im- 
portant causes in the district during 1963 and 1964. 


TABLE No. 2 


Numper oF DEATHS; DUE TO IMPORTANT Causes IN 
CHANDRAPUR District, 1963 anv 1964. 


Deaths 
Cause of death en = CT 

(1) (2) (3) 

Cholera ihe ee oe Se a ee o. oe _ 76 
Small pox .. sik a ae oe as ae I 20 
Plague oe ets ae oe a +. she ie “ce 
Fevers <a Pa we ax lee & --{ 8,698 9,971 
Dysentery .. ee . +s on a ee os 16 
Diarrhoea .. 5 as as “es ee os 952 1,661 
Respiratory Diseases «wwe tee we] 1,458 1,642 
Suicide ie oe we ee ee ‘ es - 132 
Other Causes ae as ae oe we -+| 8,713 7,656 
Total ..| 19,832 21,174 
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The following is the statement about still-births in the dis- 
trict in 1961 :— 


Still birth 
Males Females Total rate per 
) 1000 live 

births 


a i re | 


124 80 204 5:3 


The rate of still-birth; is small as compared to the districts of 
Yeotmal, Buldhana, Akola and Nagpur where it is as high as 
51.4, 26.9, 19.8 and 11.2 respectively, However the relatively 
lower still-birth rate in the district might be attributed to the 
lack of a proper reporting system on still-births. 


Chandrapur had rather high infant mortality rate in 1961 
and was placed: at 145. 


The following statement gives the Infant* mortality in the 
district in 1961:— 


Males Females Total 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Within 24 hours 
Above 24 hours to end of first week. . 713 594 : 1,307 
Above one week to end of first month ... 512 465 977 
Above one month and below three ‘ - as 

months, 

Above three months and below six months 599 542 1,141 
Above six months an‘ below 12 months .. 717 674 1,391 


The following statement gives the total infant mortality in 
the district (Tahsilwise) during 1963 and 1964:— 


Number of Infant Deaths 


Taluka 
1963 1964 
@) (2) (3) 

Brahmapuri “a ey we ie sa ae 1,351 ae ey 
Chandrapur os = a ae ae as 924 978 
Gadhchiroli ae a sie ar oo as 1,194 1,100 
Rajura Ae es Bs a es ie ss 256 288 
Sironcha .. + se 4 Be a o- 251 269 
Warora re A ve ss oe ae os 1,370 1,291 
District Total ..| 5,346 | 5,242 


* Infant is taken to be a child up to one year of age, 
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The economic development attained by the country through CHAPTER 16, 
the implementation of five year plans since Independence has medical and 
been more than off-set by the growth in population. As has Public Health 
been seen earlier, the population of the district is growing at a Services. 
very fast rate. The population of the district increased at Pema 
moderate rate during the successive decades but the rate of 
growth in the decade 1951—61 which is placed at 17.58 per cent 
ranks the highest. At this rate, the district population is likely 
to be double that of 1961, in the next 40 years. 


In olden days when the people were generally guided by 
religious scriptures rather than liberal education, the birth of a 
child was considered to be a phenomenon beyond human con- 
trol and was attributed to the heavenly power. Even discus- 
sions about sex were considered to be a taboo. With the spread 
of western education and strides made in the field of scientific 
research in respect of gynaecology and obstetrics, the people are 
convinced that the population can be effectively controlled with 
the aid of family planning devices. Tubectomy and Vasectomy 
operations are largely considered to be safe against population 
explosion. Other devices such as Dr, Lippy’s loop and_ oral 
contraceptive tablets have been instrumental in checking the 
population without operations. 


Up to 1963-64, 467 Sterilisation operations were performed in 
the district as against a fixed target of 1,857 for the district. 
Three orientation training camps were also organised during the 
year 1963-64, 


The following statement gives the information about sterilisa- 
tions performed in the district during 1961 :— 


Total Number of 


District Sterilisa- Males | Females Number of | operations 
tions camps performed 
(1) (2) (3) (4) () (6) 
Chandrapur 171 171 oe 6 Wi 


There are nine family planning centres in the district. Of 
these six centres are located at Mul, Gadhchiroli, Brahmapuri, 
Sindewahi, Chamorshi and Aheri. During 1960, 216 Vasectomy 
operations were performed in the district. 


From the table showing number of deaths due to different  Diszases 
causes in the district it is quite evident that Cholera, Dysentery on 
and Diarrhoea and fevers are the diseases common to the dis- — pisrricr. 
trict. Among the fevers, Malaria prevailed in the district to a 
great extent. Besides these diseases a few persons attacked by 
leprosy are also found in the district. As in the country, T.B. 


also prevails in the district. 
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CHAPTER 16. The peculiar natural conditions prevailing in the district per- 
Medicaland taining to temperature, rainfall, humidity etc. are conducive to 
Public Health breeding and longevity of the mosquitoes. Malaria season 
Services. generally coincides with the onset of monsoon. The Malaria 
wets control measures were first started in the district in January, 
Malari ‘1948. Three Malaria Control units have been established in the 
alaria and oie 

Filaria. district and all the three talukas have been covered under 
Malaria eradication scheme. Two rounds of D.D.T. spraying 
in every house in a year have been carried out. Radical treatment 
is also provided under the scheme. In 1961, 22 Malaria positive 
cases were detected during surveillance from Rajura taluka, 
Hence 26 villages of that taluka were given a third round 6f 

spraying from 15th to 24th December 1961. 


People in Chandrapur district are exposed to the risk of 
filariasis infection along with the districts of Nagpur, Bhandara, 
and parts of Wardha district besides the talukas of Bassein, 
Palghar and Dahanu in the coastal areas of Thana district. A 
National Filaria Control Unit was established at Chandrapur on 
July 3, 1958. The headquarters of the unit has been shifted to 
Mul where the field laboratory has been established. Under the 
anti-larval measures, the scheme was extended to two towns and 
73 villages covering a population of 1,13,126. The total con- 
sumption of oi] from April 196! to March 1962 for the above 
purpose was 1,21,787.58 litres. 


On receipt of intimation of outbreak of Cholera in an epidemic 
form, prompt steps were taken by the authorities to organise 
mass anti-Cholera inoculation work in the affected and threaten- 
ed areas of the State. Temporary Cholera regulations under the 
Epidemic Diseases Act of 1897 were applied to the affected 
parts of the district besides disinfection of water sources with 
bleaching powder. During the year 1964, 3,12,329 persons were 
inoculated against Cholera. During the year 1967, the number 
of persons inoculated against Cholera was 51,133. 


The main cause for the prevalence of Cholera in the district 
is the lack of safe and protected drinking water supplies to a 
majority of towns and villages. Out of the total number of 
villages in the district, 26.44 per cent are still without any 
drinking water facility while 36.12 per cent of the villages have 
inadequate water supply. Wells are the main source of water 
supply while only five towns have been provided with piped 
water supply. 


However, Cholera did not appear in the district in an epi- 
demic form due to prompt measures and vigilance maintained 
by the public health authorit‘es and the number of inoculations 
performed in the district. 


Under anti-T.B. campaign B.C.G. vaccination programme is 
in force in the district since 1951. Five teams were working 
under B.C.G. campaign from 1951 to 1960. During the year 
1961, the second round of B.C.G. vaccination was carried out in 
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he district of Chanda besides those of Ahmednagar, Poona, CHAPTER 16. 


Bombay, Kolhapur, Dhulia, Nasik, Nagpur, Amravati and 


Medical and 


Bhandara. The following statement gives the review of the Public Health 


vaccination work done in the district in 196] along with the 
work done during the second round in the same year only in 
Chandrapur taluka. 


Review oF VaccinATION WorK DONE IN THE District Iw 1961. 


Taluka eee, Positives Negatives | Absents [Vaccinated Neg 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (3) (6) (7) 
Chandrapur 25,099 10,855 12,034 2,210 12,032 2 
Warora «.| 16,737 7,571 7,513 1,653 7,509 4 
Brahmapuri 35,444 15,458 15,746 4,240 15,721 25 


Chandrapur® | 13,615 6,641 6,056 918 6,056 


The following statement gives the statistics of B.C.G. vaccina- 
tion in the district. 


Year Total Total Total Total Total Not 
Tested | Positives | Negatives | Absents [Vaccinated | vaccinated 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
1963 Wi 35 45 3] 45 
1964 847 262 334 251 654 


Up to 1963-64, 6,70,922 persons were tested and 2,94,275 were 
vaccinated. Besides, 2,804 new born were also vaccinated. 


Chandrapur has the highest incidence of Leprosy in the 
State and is put at 18.07 per thousand. To combat Leprosy, two 
Leprosy centres have been established in the district, one at Mul 
in 1955 and the other at Gadhchiroli in 1960. A_ private 
hospital working with missionary zeal named Anandwan, 
located at Warora has 300 beds and is dedicated to the services 
of Leprosy. -At the Mul centre, 1,902 out-door patients were 
treated during 1960 and at Gadhchiroli 79 were treated during 
the same year. Besides these two centres, there are 15 survey, 
education and treatment units out of which 8 located at 
Chimur, Armori, Pathari, Chamorshi, Sironcha, Rajura, Sinde- 
wahi and Nagbhid in the district provided treatment to 1,051 
outdoor patients in 1960. 


® Second round. 


Services. 
ContTROL 
MEASURES, 
Malaria and 
Filaria. 
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Medical and 
Public Health 
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Small-pox broke out in an epidemic form in the district in 
1957 and 1958 and took toll of 21] and 156 lives respectively. 
Number of deaths reported from Small-pox during 1961, stood 
at 14. With a view to checking the occurrence of and achieving 
eradication of the disease, mass vaccination drive has been 
undertaken in the district. Under the scheme, 6,42,000 persons 
from the district were vaccinated by the end of 1962. 


The medical organisation in the district is essentially a 
hospital organisation and renders curative medical relief to the 
general population with ancillary specialist sections. In 1960-61 
there were 15 hospitals of which four were located in Chanda 
taluka. There were fifty dispensaries in the district comprising 
31 ayurvedic dispensaries, 17 allopathic dispensaries and two 
unani dispensaries. 


The main hospital at Chandrapur known as the General 
Hospital, Chandrapur is the biggest hospital in the district. 
A part of the main hospital is reserved for female patients. 
It is included in the total of seven maternity homes in the dis- 
trict which have 60 beds and-which served 478 indoor patients 
and’ 3,541 outdoor patients during the year 1963-64. All the 
hospitals in the district together provided employment to 86 
doctors and 105 nurses and had 208 beds in 1963-64 as against 
190 in 1961-62. During the year 1963-64 nearly 5,835 indoor 
patients and 5,05,529 outdoor patients were treated in these 
hospitals. 


Each bed served on an» average 5,944 souls on the basis of 
total population. Since nearly 5,835 indoor and 5,05,529 outdoor 
patients were treated in 1963-64, the doctor-patients ratio is 
worked out to 68 indoor and 5,878 outdoor patients per doctor. 


In addition the Matru Seva Sangha, Nagpur has its three 
branches of maternity homes in the district at Warora, Brahma- 
puri and Armori. The Mahila Mandal at Chandrapur runs a 
maternity home. The work connected with medical and public 
health is now entrusted to the Zilla Parishad. However, some 
schemes under State sector, such as, Leprosy control units, 
Malaria, Filaria, mobile-cum-stationary unit at Chandrapur and 
mobile medical unit at Aheri have been left in the State sector 
under the control of Medical and Public Health Department of 
the State Government*. At present the Chandrapur Zilla 
Parishad has 18 Panchayat Samitis under its jurisdiction and 
each of the Panchayat Samitis manages a primary health centre. 


The following table shows the medical facilities in the 
district. 


* Now Public Health Department, 
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The total number of persons working as physic ans, surgeons, CHAPTER 16. 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists and other medical and health Medical and 
technicians in the district was 1,268 as per the 1961 Census. Public Health 
The number of medical personnel per one lakh population in Services. 


the district was 33 as aga‘nst the average of 55 for the State. Homey rats 
ND 


. : DysPENSARIES 
The following statement gives the rural/urban and male/ anv Orner 


female break-up of physicians, surgeons and dentists and Faciuitiss. 
nurses, pharmacisis and cther medical and health technicians 
in the district, 


Total Rural Urban 


Per- | Male | Fe- | Per- | Male | Fe- | Per- | Male | Fe- 
sons male | sons male | sons male 


Physicians, Sur-| 408 | 385 23| 279) 266 13 129 119 10 
geons and 
Dentists, 


Nurses, pharma-| 8606] 467 | -393)}. 655 |} 318 | 3371 205 149 56 
cists, and 
other medica} 
and health 
technicians, 


The medical and public hea’th administration in the district Opganisition. 
is under the dual control of the State Government as also of the 
Zilla Parishad. In the State sector it is divided into two sec- 
tions namely medical organisation and the public health orga: 
nisation. The medical organisation of the State is headed by 
the Surgeon General to the Government of Maharashtra with 
headquarters at Bombay while the public health organisation is 
headed by the Director of Public Health with headquarters at 
Poona. The administration in the district sector is headed by 
Health Officer of the Zilla Parishad who also acts as the Secre- 
tary to the Health Committee of the Zilla Parishad. Though 
he is responsible to the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad advice of the Surgeon General and the Director of 
Public Health prevails. The epidemic medical officer assists the 
public health officer to take preventive as well as curative 
measures during epidemic and rest of the days. 


There are 4 divisional sanitary inspectors at Chandrapur, 
Rajura, Brahmapuri and Sironcha. The d'visional sanitary 
inspector is responsible for health matters pertaining to the 
whole of the tahsil. He works !n consultation with the medical 
officer in charge of primary health centre and renders additional 
help when required during the incidence of epidemics. 


There is a sanitary squad working under every divisional 
sanitary inspector ass‘sted by the necessary staff. 
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CHAPTER 16. The General Hospital, Chandrapur and other main hospitals 


Medical and 
Public Health 
Services. 


ORGANISATION. 


OTHER 
Mepicau 
FACILITIES. 
Public Health 
Work in 
Refugee 
Camps, 


Forest 
Dispensary. 


Paper Mill 
and Coal Mines 
Dispensaries, 


Mission 
Hospital. 


in the district are under the management of the Government in 
the State sector and it is the responsibility of the Civil Surgeon 


"to see that the affairs of the General Hospital at Chanda are 


managed efficiently. He is assisted in his work by Assistant 
Surgeons and other necessary staff. The Civil Surgeon is also 
responsible for the maintenance of the health standards in the 


district and is the principal adviser to the Collector of the dis- 
trict in this behalf. 


Refugee camps have been established one each at Bhadravati 
and Lagam and two at Chandrapur for emigrants from East 
Pakistan *, These are temporary camps and the emigrants are 
finally to be settled in small villages on agricultural lands. 
To carry out public health work in these camps a medical officer 
with six assistants is posted at each camp. 


There are also 4 camp dispensaries situated at etapa Se 
Bhadravati, Babupeth and Lagam for refugees from East 
Pakistan *, Each dispensary has 12 bedded indoor ward with 
senior medical officer in class II, one assistant medical officer, 
one compounder, and the other necessary staff. If found neces- 


sary the serious patients are sent to the general hospital, 
Chandrapur. 


Four dispensaries belonging to the Forest department are 
funct’oning at (i) Forest training school, Chandrapur, (ii) Alla- 
pali, (iii) Doma and (iv) Moharli. All these dispensaries are 
under the direct administrative control of the Forest depart- 
ment with one medical officer and other necessary staff. 


The management of the Paper Mill and’ the Coal Mines at 
Ballarpur maintain their own dispensaries for the staff employed 
in the respective industries. 


Two mission hospitals are also functioning at Chandrapur and 
Sironcha in this district and are managed by the Mission 
authorities themselves. 


The following tables give the information about other medical 
facilities in the district in tabular form. 


ee A A LI Ri, 


*Now Bangla Desh. 
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TABLE No. 5. 
List oF Famity PLanninc WELFARE CENTRES IN CHANDA DISTRICT 


Main Centres 


. Aheri. 


_ 


. Armori. 

. Ballarpur. 

. Brahmapuri. 
. Bhadrawati. 
. Chimur, 

. Chamorshi. 


. Chandur. 


Co Oo NN DO Ye YH NH 


. Dhanora. 
10. Etapalli. 
1]. Dewada. 
12. Gondpipri. 
Gadhchiroli. 
Medheli. 
Mul. 

16. Nagbhid. 
17. Kurkheda. 
18. Sindewahi. 
19. Sironcha. 


21. Visora. 
22. Sakharwahi. 


23. Ahernawargaon. 


24. 
25. Shankarpur. 
26. Asti. 

27. Rajura. 


Choned. 


28. Murumgaon. 
. Chotsur. 

. Bhedhoda. 
31. Talodhi: 
Zepra. 

. Karanji. 

. Gowardhan, 
35. Sawargaon. 
. Palasgaon. 
37. Mohadi. 


. Asarali. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE WORK DONE IN RESPECT OF 


20. Allapali. 


Sub-Centres 


FRoM 1-10-62 to 31-12-64 


Year 


(2) 


1 | 1-10-1962 to 31-12-1962 


2 | 1-1-1963 to 31-12-1963 


1. Govindgaon. 20. Kandholi. 

2. Dongargaon. 21. Deulgaon. 

3. Visapur. 22. Borda, 

4. Chaughan. 23. Mudza, 

5. Dongarguon, 24. Chora, 

6. Jambhuighat. 25. Shegaon, 

7. Markhanda. 26. Lagam. 

8. Chicholi, 27. Sasti. 

9. Dudhamala. 28. Rangi. 

10. Alewada. 29. Bhamaragad. 

11, Bhurkanda, 30. Sonegaon. 

12..Wagholi. 31. Aksapur. 

13. Amirza. 32. Porla. 

14. Bhatala, 33. Dongargaon. 

15, Kelzar. 34. Vyahad. 

16. Bond, 35. Maushi. 

17.. Gewardha. 36. Kadholi. 

18, Pathari. 37, Niphandra. 

19. Tekadi. 38. Nagram. 

ACCINATION 
A 
Viccnatpn daintba 
(3) (4) 

12,785 75,409 
55,636 5, 14,817 


3 | 1-1-1964 to 31-12-1964 


INFORMATION REGARDING Leprosy Survey, EXAMINATION AND 
CasES UNDER TREATMENT 


| 


43,844 | 3,36,490 


Serial Year Population | Population Cases Cases under 
No. served examined detected treatment 
(D (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1 | 1963 1,77,279 | —_1,47,739 5,881 5,499 
2 1964 2,54,312 2,20,380 9,685 7,070 
3 1965 .. ae 3,43,170 3,32,230 2,323 4,239 
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TABLE No. 6. 
List or Leprosy Tecunician Unirs In CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
Units Names of 
Primary 
Centres 
: 1, Chandur Rajura. 

2. Rajura Rajura. 

3. Nagari.. os «.  Warora, 

4, Chimur .. «. Chimur. 

5. <Aheri i a .. Aheri. 

6. Etapalli . +. Etapalli, 

7. Sironcha ae «+ Sironcha, 

8. Gondpipri F .- Gondpipri. 

9. Sindewahi Sindewahi. 
10. Nagbhid we ».» Nagbhid. 
Il. Pathari © 2, aa v1 /Sindewahi. 
12, Brahmapuri » Brahmapuri. 
13. Gangalwadi ee »» Brahmapuri. 
14. Kurkheda +» Kurkheda. 
15. Armori .. +. Armori. 


TABLE No, 7. 
WorRK CARRIED OUT BY THE SANITARY SQUAD AND SANITARY 


INSPECTORS IN THE DisTRicT FROM 1961 To 1964 


Particulars 1961 
Q) (2) 
ER No. of Vaccinations Performed— 

Primary sc es 46,017 
Revaccination ace «-{  1,60,200 
2. No. of Anti-cholera 1,51,230 
3. No. of site-inspections ., ae 123 
4. No. of hotel inspections a 343 
5. No. of bazar inspections 181 
6. No. of school inspections os 132 
7. No. of pupil inspections 13,209 
8. No. of grampanchayat inspec- 137 
9. No. of soakage pits constructed 587 
10. No. of soakage pits repaired .. 136 


1962 1963 1964 
(3) (4) (5) 

46,017 55,636 33,844 
1,60,200 | 5,14,817 | 3,36,400 
2,02,826 31,463 | 2,81,198 
150 68 47 
315 148 267 
346 74 53 
1,406 770 380 
35,593 17,325 7,525 
279 119 87 
721 630 596 
215 123 146 
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CHAPTER 16. TABLE No, 7—contd. 

Medical and WorK CARRIED OUT BY THE SANITARY SQUAD AND SANITARY 
oe poe INSPECTORS IN THE DISTRICT FOR THE YEAR 1961 To 1964 
ets 1961 | 1962 1963 1964 

@) (2) (3) (4) (3) 
1}. No. of latrines constructed .. 128 142 }27 | 140 
12. No. of urinals constructed  ., 67 69 69 48 
13. No, of manure pits removed .. 735 835 630 654 
14. No. of manure pits constructed 812 964 784 784 
15. No. of smokeless chulla cons- 32 32 23 |, 18 
tructed. 
16. No. of houses disinfected ie 391 13 42 86 
17. No. of clothes disinfected re 114 146 146 243 
18. No. of wells disinfected nee 754 7,063 7,819 5,819 


19, No. of tanks inspected ‘ 4 wis - aa 


a 


CHAPTER 17—OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 


Lasour DEPARTMENT 


ALL TUE OFFICES DEALING WITH LABOUR MATTERS FALL WITHIN CHAPTER 17. 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL of the Industries and Labour Sart 
Other Social 
Department of the Government of Maharashtra. The Com- ~ gervices. 
missioner of Labour is the head of all such offices. He has now 
under him ‘hree Deputy Commiss‘oners one each at Bombay, 
Nagpur and Poona; Assistant Commissioners of Labour at 
Bombay, Nagpur, Poona and Aurangabad ; Chief Inspector of 
Factories, Bombay, w:th subordinate Inspectorates at different 
important centres of the State; Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Bombay, with subordinate Inspec- 
torates; and Chief Government Labour Officer, Bombay, with 
Government Labour Officers at each important centre. 


LaBOUR. 
Organisation. 


The Commissioner of. Labour, Bombay administers the Functions. 

statutory functions entrusted to him under the Industrial Dis. 
putes Act, 1947; the Indian Trade Union Act, 1946; the Mini- 
mum Wages Act, 1948; the Working Journalists (Condition of 
Services and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955 and the Motor 
Transport Workers -Act, 1961—-which are Central Acts along 
with the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946; the Central 
Provinces and Berar Industria) Disputes Settlement Act, 1947 
and the Hyderabad Shops and Establishments Act, 1951. In 
addition, his office performs. the following functions : — 


1. Compilation and publication of the Consumer Price 
Index numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, Jal- 
gaon, Nagpur and Nanded. 


2. Conducting of socio-economic enquiries into the condi- 
tions of labour. 


3. Compiling and disseminating information on labour 
matters in genera] and statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade 
unions, etc., in particular. 


4. Publication of the Labour Gazette and the Industrial 
Court Reporter. 


5. Supervision over the working of the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act, 1948, where it is administered by local 
authorities and 


6. Personnel Management Advisory Service. 
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Under the. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Central Govern- 
ment is deemed to be the appropriate authority to deal with 
Industr:al disputes concerning any industry carried on by or 
under the authority of the Central Government or the Indian 
Railways or concerning any such controlled industry as may be 
specified in this behalf by the Central Government or in respect 
of banking companies having branches in more than one State 
including the State Bank of India and the Reserve Bank of 
India, the Life Insurance Corporation or insurance companies 
having branches in more than one State or a mine, an oil field or 
a major port. 


The provisions of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 
have been made applicable to the Vidarbha and Marathwada 
Regions of the Maharashtra State with effect from Ist May 
1965. One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Bombay 
has been appointed as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946 and has jurisdiction over the entire State. 
One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Nagpur has 
been notified as Additional Registrar having one Assistant 
Registrar under him for Vidarbha. Region, The  Registrar’s 
His is of a quasi-judicial nature and) falls under the following 

eads:— 


(a) Recognition of undertakings and occupations. 
(b) Registration of Unions. 


(c) Maintenance of approved lists of Unions. 


(d) Registration of Agreements, Settlements, Submissions and 
Awards. 


(c) Maintenance of list of Joint Committees constituted under 
Section 48 of the Act. 


(f) Maintenance of list of protected employees of unions 
connected with the industries covered under the Act. 


The Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur, is the Regional 
Head of all the offices under the Commissioner of Labour in 
Nagpur and Aurangabad Divisions and has been entrusted with 
necessary powers for running the administration of the Jabour 
offices in these divisions. He performs statutory functions 
entrusted to him under the Central Provinces and Berar Indus- 
trial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. and the Central Provinces 
and Berar Shops and Establishments Act, 1947. He is the 
certifying authority for standing orders under the Central 
Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, 
and under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. He is 
assisted by two Assistant Commissioners of Labour stationed at 
Nagpur and having jurisdiction over the entire Vidarbha 
region. Both these Assistant Commissioners are appointed as 
authorities under section 16 of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, and one of them is also 
appointed as the Assistant Registrar of Recognised Unions 
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under the said Act. The Assistant Commissioners are also CHAPTER 17, 
Inspectors under the Min‘mum Wages Act and Shops and Estab- g¢her Social 
lishments Act. Services. 


a _ : , LaABour, 
The Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur, in addi- Indian ‘Trade 


tion to his duties, has been notified as Additional Registrar ‘Unions Act, 
of Trade Unions for Vidarbha Region under the Indian Trade 1926 
Unions Act, 1926, The Additional Registrar is assisted by one 

of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour, Nagpur who has 

been notified as Deputy Registrar of Trade Unions for Vidarbha 

Region. The work done by the Addit'onal Registrar is mainly 

in connection with administration of Indian Trade Unions Act 

and also includes the registration of trade unions, registration of 
amendments to the constitutions of the unions, registration of the 
d‘ssolutions, amalgamation and cancellation of registration of 

trade unions and submission of annual reports on the working 

of the Act in the State based on the information contained in 


the annual] returns submitted by registered trade unions under 
the Act. 


In the year 1963-64, there were) 12 unions in Chandrapur Dis- 
trict registered under the Act and all were unions of’ workers. 


The Government Labour Officers at Bombay work under the Government 
supervision and control of the Chief Government Labour Officer, papour 
Bombay. At the various sub-offices, they are under the ; 
administrative control of the respective heads of offices or 
regional heads. For purposes of labour administration as also 
for other purposes, Chanda District forms part of the Vidarbha 
region. The labour matters of this district are primarily 
looked after by the Government Labour Officer stationed 
at Bhandara, 


The Government Labour Officers are statutory Labour Officers 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 and perform 
the functions specified in the said Act. In the absence of repre- 
sentative or approved unions in any industry in any local area, 
they have to elect representatives of employees for the purpose 
of representation of employees in collective disputes, and in the 
absence of any such elected representatives they themselves 
have to act as representatives of employees. They attend to 
individual compla'nts from employees from all the industries 
and keep Government and other authorities informed of the 
Jatest situation in the labour and industrial field by sending 
regular reports to these authorities. They are also Minimum 
Wages Inspectors and Shops [Inspectors and/or Supervising 
Officers and in these capacities enforce the provisions of the res- 
pective Act in the areas under their jurisdiction, Being 
Inspectors under the working Journalists Act, they are also con- 
cerned with the enforcement of the provisions of the said Act. 


There is no Government Labour Officer at Chandrapur. 
However, the office of the Inspector, Minimum Wages has been 
established and it functions under the administrative control of 
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CHAPTER 17. the Deputy Commissioner of Labour, Nagpur. The Minimum 
Other Social) Wages Inspector, Chandrapur is required to implement the prov!- 
Services. sions of the Minimum Wages Act in Chandrapur District and 
Lagpour. has to look after the complaints of the workers under the above 
Government Act. The Government Labour Officer, Bhandara_ with head- 


ete quarters at Bhandara has a'so jurisdiction over the district. 
a The Government Labour Officer supervises the work of the 
Inspector and implements the Labour Laws. 
Factory The Factory Department is under the adm‘nistrative control 
Department. 


of the Commissioner of Labour. But the Chief Inspector of 
Factories has comp'ete control over the technical side of the 
work of the department all over the State. The Department is 
ma‘nly responsible for the administration of the Factories Act, 
1948 and the administration of the following Acts has also been 
assigned to’ it: — 

(1) Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Press'ng Factories Act (XII of 
1925) Sect'on 9, regarding approval of plans of new ginning 
factories. 

(3) The Employment-of Children Act (XXXVI of 1938). 

(4) The Bombay Matern'ty Benefit Act (VIL of 1929). 

(5) The Bombay Lahour Welfare Fund Act (XL of 1953).: 


The Madhya Pradesh Factory Rules have been superseded by 
the Maharashtra Factories Rules, 1963 now in force in the dis- 
trict since 3lst October 1963. 


The Factory Department has one regional office at Nagpur in 
charge of Dy. Chicf Inspector of Factories with jur sdiction 
over the districts of Nagpur, Bhandara, Chandrapur, Wardha, 
Yeotmal, Amravati, Akcla, Buldhana, Bhir, Nanded and Osman- 
abad. Other sub-offices in Nagpur region under the contro] of 
Dy. Chief Inspector of Factories are at Akola, Bhandara and 
Aurangabad. Besides Dy. Chief Inspector of Factories, follow- 
ing offices are stationed at Nagpur: 


One Senior Inspector of Factories, one Junior Inspector for 
Factor'es and one Inspector for Notified Factories. 


The main function of the Inspector is to ensure that provi- 
sions of the Factorics Act are observed by the managements of 
the factor‘es to which the Act is applicable. He is also responsi- 
ble for the enforcement of the other enactinents, administration 
of which is entrusted to the Factory Department. 


The Collector is the ex officio Inspector of Factories in the 
District, The Assistant Commissioner of Labour and Govern. 
ment Labour Officers in that region are also Additional Inspec- 
tors under the Factorics Act and other enactments. 


Under Section 8 (4) of the Factories Act, the District Magis- 
trate of Chandrapur is also the Inspector of Factories for the 
District. In addition, all Sub-Divisional Magistrates, Mamlatdars 
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and the Officers of the Public Health Department have been CHAPTER 17. 
appointed as additional Inspectors for certain provisions of the other Social 
Factories Act. Services. 


The Inspectors have power to prosecute, conduct and defend Lanovur. 
before the Courts after taking permission from the Chief peace 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay under Rule 9 of the Mahara- ‘ 
shtra Factories Rules, 1963 but not the Inspectors appointed 
under Section 8 (4). 

Steam Boilers 


The function of the Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances “oh 4 smoke 
Department is to carry out the administration of the Indian Nuisances 
Boilers Act, 1923, throughout the State of Maharashtra and Department. 
that of the Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912 and the Rules 
thereunder within the lim‘ts of Greater Bombay, and in the 
cities of Sholapur and Nagpur. 


Accordingly, about 60 steam bo'lers located in. the district of 
Chandrapur are being annually inspected by the Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances appointed under the prov'- 
sion of the Indian Boilers Act, 1923; for renewal of their certi- 
ficates. The Head-quarters ofthis Inspector is at Nagpur with 
Head office in Bombay. In addition, if the new or unregistered 
second hand boilers are intended to be registered in this Dis- 
trict, the work of registration is carried out by the Inspector. 


Under the said Act and the Rules, the boilers are also requir- 
ed to be attended to by qualified and competent persons; and 
before they are certified to be so qualified and competent they 
have to put in the prescribed period) of service on working 
boilers ; and appear for the examinations held in Bombay and 
Nagpur. The persons desiring to work as qualified and com- 
petent persons on boilers located in this District have therefore 
to appear for the prescribed examinat’ons held in Bombay or 
Nagpur. 


From the above it may be seen that the function of the Indian 
Boilers Act, and the rules thereunder, in this District is limited 
to the extent as indicated above and that this function has not 
been in any way changed due to the formation of Zilla 
Parishad. 


There is no working class cost of living index for Chandrapur Wages and 
or any other centre in the district. There is no specific award of Earnings. 
Industrial Court laying down as to which cost of living index 
number series should be applied to the various centres in the 
district. 


The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 has been Bombay Shops 


made appl'cable to the Municipal areas of Chandrapur in Se ee 
Chandrapur District. Act, 1948, 


The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 and the Scheme Employces’ 
thereunder, has not been extended to the Chandrapur District. Pais Ack 
1948, 
The Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952 is applicable to Employees’ 


POs Provident 
Chandrapur District. Funds Act, 


1952. 
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Minimum rates of wages were fixed for Chandrapur District, 
by former Government of Madhya Pradesh for following employ- 
ments viz., (1} Rice, Flour or Dal Mills,’ (2), Tobacco (including 
bidi making) manufactory, (3) O'l Mills, (4) Local Authorities, 
(5) Construction or Maintenance of Roads or in Building opera- 
tions, (6) Stone breaking or Stone crushing, (7) Public Motor 
Transport, (8) Tanneries and Leather Manufactory, (9) Printing 
Industry, (10) Cotton Ginning and Cotton Pressing, (11) Glass 
and (12) Potteries. 


The minimum rates of wages for the above employments 
were revised by the Government of Maharashtra. 


The minimum rates of wages were fixed for the first time by 
Government of Bombay for employment .in shops and com- 
mercial establishments not being an employment in bank or an 
employment which is included under any of the other entries in 
the schedule to Minimum Wages Act. The rates of wages for 
this employment were rev'sed by Government of Maharashtra. 


The minimum rates of wages were fixed for the first time for 
employment. in Rubber. Industry. by Government of Maha- 
rashtra. 


The Minimum Wages ews Chandrapur is required to 
implement the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act in 
Chandrapur Distr'c: and has to look after the complaints of the 
workers under the above Act. The Government Labour Officer, 
Bhandara supervises the work of the Inspector and implements 
the Labour Laws. 


In the Chandrapur District, the Civil Judge, Senior Division, 
Chandrapur has been appointed Authority for the area within 
his jurisdiction. 


The Civil Judges who have been appointed authorities under 
the Payment of Wages Act have also been appointed authorities 
under the Minimum Wages Act to hear and decide claims aris- 
ing out of payment of less than the minimum rate of wages to 
employees employed or paid in their respective jurisdictions. 


The Chandrapur district forms a part of the Nagpur Division 
of the Maharashtra State. The Provincial Industrial Court 
(The State Industrial Court), Nagpur constituted under sec- 
tion 22 of the Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947, which was applicable to Nagpur region 
till Ist May 1965, had jurisdiction to decide disputes arising 
in all the industries in the Nagpur division. The State Indus- 
trial Court, Nagpur and the District Industrial Court, Nagpur 
were the two authorities constituted for jurisdiction under the 
Central Provinces and Berar Industrial D*sputes Settlement Act, 
1947, The powers of the State Industrial Court, Nagpur are 
detailed in chapter III of the said Act. The State Industrial 
Court, Nagpur was acting as a court of arbitration in the  dis- 
putes referred to it by the Commissioner of Labour and the 
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Provincial Government. In its Appellate jurisdiction, it was to CHAPTER 17. 
decide the appeals on the orders of the District Industrial Court, oper social 
Nagpur, the Registrar, Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Services. 
Disputes Settlement Act, 1947, Wage Boards, Commissioner of — Lasour. 
Labour etc. No appeal could lie to the State Industrial Court or — Industrial 
District Industrial Court, Nagpur against an order by the pee 
Labour Commissioner. However a party aggrieved by the said adjudication. 
order could apply to the District Industrial Court for revision of 

the same. The Government could also make a reference to it 

for a declaration whether a proposed strike, lock-out or any notice 

of change would be illegal. References on points of Law could 

be made to it by the Civil Courts as well as by the Wage Boards. 


The Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes Settle- Labour Courts. 

ment Act, 1947 was repealed and the Bombay Industria] Rela- 
tions Act, 1946 has been made applicable to the Chandrapur 
District with the enforcement of the Bombay Industrial Rela- 
tions (Extension and Amendment) Act, 1964, with effect from 
Ist May 1965. Under the said act the authorities constituted 
for jurisdiction over the Chandrapur district are the Industrial 
Court, Maharashtra, Nagpur Bench.and the Labour Court at 
Nagpur. 


No reference was received by the Wage Board dur'ng the Wage Boards, 
years from 1948 to 1965 from this district. 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, _Worktmen’s 
(VIII of 1923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, a ey 
Bombay has been given exclus'ye jurisdiction over Bombay an : 
Bombay Suburban District. The Commissioner has also ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to try all cases relating to the Western and 
Central Railways and the Hydro-electric Companies under the 
Management of Messrs. Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Ltd., 
arising in the State irrespective of the district in which they 
occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the 


whole State of Maharashtra. 


The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Chandrapur is the ex-officio 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation for Chandrapur 
district. 

The principal reason for giving to Commissioner for Work- 
men’s Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole State 
is to enable him to settle the cases with Insurance Companies 
and other firms which have their head offices in Bombay City. 
But as this arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of 
overlapping, Government have issued instructions under Sec- 
tion 20 (2) of the Act for distribution of work between the Com- 
missioner and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under these 
instructions, the Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation 

under sub-sections (1) and (2) of Section 8; 

(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from 
dependants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections; and. 
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{c) to receive agreements for registration under Section 28 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 


Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commis- 
sioner concerned, Application for orders to deposit compensa- 
tion when no deposit under Section 8 (1) had been received, and 
other application provided for in Section 22 of the Act should 
be made to the ex-officio Commissioner within whose jurisdic- 
tion the accident occurs. Notices to employers under Sec- 
tion 10-A, requiring statements regarding fatal accidents in the 
districts are issued by the ex-officio Commissioners and reports 
of fatal accidents made under Section 10-B are also received by 
them. After notice has been issued by the ex-officio Commis. 
sioner under section 10-A, the employer deposits the money with 
the Commissioner at Bombay and the latter notifies the vee 
of the deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. Appli- 
cation for review or commutation of half-monthly payments 


have to be made to the Commissioner who passed the original 
orders. 


As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 


Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned. 


Formerly the Welfare Centres and Multipurpose Institutes 
which imparted education and provided recreation facilities to 
industrial workers were conducted by the office of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Labour, in various centres of Vidarbha region. 
The Welfare Centres were started under the Welfare Scheme in 
the First Five-Year Plan while the Multipurpose Institutes were 
started under the Second Five-Year Plan. However, the Maha- 
rashtra Labour Welfare Board constituted under the Bombay 
Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1953, took over the management of 
Labour Welfare Centres in Chandrapur District on Ist January 
1962, along with other centres in Marathwada and Vidarbha 
which were till then under the control of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Labour, Nagpur. These centres were started about 
two years earlier by Government and the activities there were 
in an incipient stage when the centres were taken over by the 


Board. 
The following staff is attached to the Kendra:— 
(1) Kendra Sanchalak (Welfare Organiser). 
(2) Kendra Up-Sanchalika (Lady Part Time Worker). 
(3) Kendra Sevak (Full Time Class IV employee). 
The activities conducted at the centre include: -— 
(a) Entertainment: 
(i) Film Shows (Documentaries and Educational Films) ; 
(ii) Dramatics ; 
(iii) Music ; 
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(iv) Radio and 
(v). Kalapathak. 
(b} Games and Sports: 
(i) Outdoor Games ; 
{iiy Atheletics ; 
(iii) Wrestling ; and 
(iv) Indoor Games. 
(c) Health: 
(iy) Hygiene “Community Health ” ; 
(ii) First Aid ; 
(iii, Health Advice and Literature; and 
(iv) Excursions. 


(d) Community and Social Education: 
(i) Workers’ Education ; 
(ii) Reading Rooms, Libraries ; 
(iii) Health Advice and_Literature ; and 
(iv) Family Care. 


These activities conducted by the Board fall in two categories 
viz., (i) Daily and (ii) Occasional or Special. 


The centre in Chandrapur is functioning under the super- 
vision of Workers’ Welfare Officer, Bhandara C'rcle, whose 
headquarters are situated at Gondia. 


The total number of workers and dependents availing of the 
facilities provided at Chandrapur Centre stood at 477 as on 
March 3lst, 1964 out of which 283 were men, 23 women, 139 
boys and 32 girls. 


It has been observed that activities at the centre suffer in 
terms of participation, since the area is backward and literacy 
is at a low level. This is particularly noticeable as regards 
participation in activities conducted for women. Efforts are 
being made within the resources available, to popularise the 
welfare programme and make it acceptable to a larger number 
of workers and their families. 


PRoHIBITION AND Excise DEPARTMENT 


The prohibition pol'cy of the Government aims at moral, 
ethical and economic uplift of the common man and achieving 
peaceful living conditions in the society. To implement this 
policy the prohibition laws have been enforced prohibiting 
production, possession, export, import, sale, consumption and 
use of all intoxicants except as permitted by any rules, or 
orders, 


Prohibition was introduced in Chandrapur District with effect 
from Ist October, 1946, under the Central Provinces and Berar 
Prohibition Act, 1938, which was in force in that district till 
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GHAPTER 17, 3Ist March 1959 and thercafter the Bombay Proh'bition Act, 
Other Sociat 1949 (XXV of 1949) was extended to the district with effect from 
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April 1, 1959. The Collector is charged with the administra- 
tion of Prohibition and Excise department in the district. In 
that respect he is responsible to the Director of Prohibition and 
Excise, Maharashtra State, Bombay. He is invested with 
powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). He 
also exercises powers under the Dangerous Drugs Act, (II of 
1930), and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act (XX of 1936). 
Under the Bombay Prohibition Act, prohibition or restrictions 
have been placed on the manufacture, import, export, transport, 
sale, possession, use and consumption of liquor, intoxicating 
drugs or hemp, mbhowa flowers and’ molasses and of articles 
containing liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp. The Collector 


has powers to grant, cancel or suspend licenses, permits and 
passes under the Act. 


The Director of Prohibition and Excise is the Head of the 
Prohibition and Excise Department and is responsible for the 
administration of the laws relating to Prohibition and Excise 
in the whole State. His office, therefore, forms a central organi- 
sation for directing the proper implementation of the policy of 
the department and for guiding the Collectors and District 
Prohibition and Excise Officers in the State. 


The Prohibition and Excise department administers the Bom- 
bay Prohibition Act, 1949, the Bombay. Opium Smoking Act, 
1936, the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, the Medicinal and 
Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 1955, the Spirituous 
Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) Control Act, 
1955 and the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 and rules and regula- 
tions made thereunder. ‘The subjects dealt with by the above 
Acts are briefly as under :— 


-(i) The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, prohibits the pro- 
duction, manufacture, possession, exportation, importation, 
transportation, purchase, sale, consumption and use of all 
intoxicants. However, these transactions can be permitted 
by Rules, Regulations or Orders, The Act also regulates the 
possession, sale, etc., of mhowa flowers and molasses, 


(ii) The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936 prohibits the 
smoking of opium. 


(iii) The Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, regulates the 
possession and sale of certain drugs which are used in a 
manncr injurious to health and which are specified by Gov- 
ernment in the Maharashtra Government Gazette as ‘ Noti- 
fied Drugs’. 


(iv) The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) 
Act, 1955 provides for the levy and collection of duty cn 
medicinal and toilet preparations containing alcohol, opium, 
Indian hemp or other narcotic drug or narcotics. 
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(v) The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and CHAPTER 17. 
Commerce) Control Act, 1955, regulates in the public interest Other Social 


the movement on an inter-State basis of certain  spir:tuous 
medicinal and other preparations. 


(vi) The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 prohibits the manu- 
facture, exportation, importation, sale, possession and  trans- 
portations of manufactured drugs like cocaine, morphine, 
heroin, pethidine, etc, except in accordance with the rules 
made in that behalf. 


The enforcement of prohibition, ie., detection, investigation, 
etc., of offences under the above acts is entrusted to the Police 
Department. Though officers of the Prohibition and Excise 
Department of and above the rank of Sub-Inspectors have been 
invested with powers to investigate offences, these officers 
generally pass on information of the commission of offences 
and handover the cases detected by them to the police for 
investigation. The Home Guard organisation also assists the 
police in this work. All revenue officers of and above the rank 
of mamlatdar or mahalkari, all magistrates and all officers of 
the Department of Prohibition and Excise of and above the 
rank of Sub-Inspectors have been authorised, under Section 123 
of the Prohibition Act, within the limits of their respective 
jurisdiction, to arrest without a warrant any person whom they 
have reason to believe to be guilty of an offence under the Act, 
and to seize and detain any articles of contraband. The officer 
so authorised, when he arrests any person or seizes and detains 
any articles, has to forward such person or articles, ‘ without 
unnecessary delay, to the officer in charge of the nearest police 
station, Besides the administration of the Acts mentioned 
above, the Department controls) the: work of prohibition propa- 
ganda. Social workers of repute are appointed at regional levels 
as Divisional Honorary Prohibition Organisers and they attend 
to the work of prohibition propaganda by addressing meetings 
and impressing upon the masses the evil effects of intoxicants. 
They also work for enl'sting the co-operation of social workers 
and institutions for prohibition propaganda. At the district 
level proh'bition propaganda officers carry on intensive _prohi- 
re propaganda particularly in the notorious areas of the 

istrict. 


In all excise matters the administrative control is vested in 
the Director of Prohibition and Excise. He is also responsible 
for the general supervis'on of the prohibition propaganda work 
carried on by the departmental officers. The Collectors have 
certain functions under the aforesaid Acts such as issue of 
licences and permits, and they are in respect of such function, 
subordinate to the Director of Prohibition and Excise. 


For Chandrapur district there igs a Superintendent of Prohibi- 
tion and Excise at Chandrapur who assists the Collector of 
Chanda in all excise and prohibition matters. Under the 
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CHAPTER 17. Superintendent there is one Inspector of Prohibition and Excise 
Other Soctat 2d five Sub-Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise for executive 
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WOrk. 


The Inspector and Sub-Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise 
have also been vested with certain powers under the Prohibition 
Act, the Dangerous Drugs Act and the Bombay Opium Smok- 
ing Act. There is also a Prohibition Propaganda Officer in 
Chandrapur district who carries out prohibition propaganda 
throughout the district under the guidance of the Superinten- 
dent of Prohibition and Excise, Chandrapur and the Divisional 
Honorary Prohibition Organiser, Nagpur Division. There is 
also a Gond Prohibition Propagandist for Gadhchiroli and 
Sironcha Tahsils. 


The main functions of this Department are confined to 
licensing, inspection of licences and the enforcement of various 
controls enacted under the Acts referred to above, particularly 
under the Bombay Prohibition Act. The Officers of the Depart- 
ment have also to do propaganda on total prohibition and the 
various advantages derived therefrom amongst the people in 
the State and to supervise and organise recreation centres in 
their charges and to co-operate with the Police Department in 
their duties of prevention and detection of prohibition crimes. 
The Excise staff is responsible for the supervision of bonded 
manufactories, warehouses, neéra centres and management of 
Government Liquor and Drugs Sale Depots and inspection of 
various excise licences. ‘They are also required to associate 
themselves in increasing _ measures with the ameliorative and 
social side of the prohibition campaign, and to tighten the loop- 
holes where such exist. Briefly, they are responsible for con- 
trol, propaganda and ameliorativeswork, and their work now is 
of a liaison and supervisory type and also educational. Under 
Section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers, village 
servants useful to Government and officers and servants of local 
authorities are bound to give information to the Police of 
breaches of the provision of the Act which may come to their 
knowledge and also to prevent the commission of breaches of 
the provisions of the Act about which they may have know- 
ledge. Under Section 133, officers and servants of local authori- 
ties are also bound to assist any Police Officer or person autho- 
rised to carry out the provisions of the Act. Under section 135, 
occupiers of lands and buildings, landlords of estates, owners of 
vehicles, etc., are bound to give notice of any illicit tapping of 
trees or manufacture of liquor or intoxicating drug to a Magis- 
trate, Prohibition Officer or Police Officer as soon as it comes to 
their knowledge. With the change in the aspect of the law 
from the old fiscal to new social and moral objective, offences 
under the prohibition Act came to be regarded as offences 
against society and involving moral turpitude. Prohibition 
offences were, therefore, made cognizable and with the intro- 
duction of total prohibition all the powers in connection with 
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investigations, prevention, detection, prosecution, etc., of prohi- CHAPTER 17. 

bition offences were vested in the police, The work of preven- oper Social 

tion, detection, etc., of prohibition offences is now a regular duty — Services. 

of the police staff. The main difficulty encountered in the Promisition 

enforcement of prohibition is lack of adequate co-operation of AND Excise, 

the public to help the police in the prevention and detection of Hater mnens 
Sere A : ork, 

prohibition offences. The difficulty of securing the services of 

respectable persons to work as panch witnesses in prohibition 

cases is also often felt. 


Various permits are granted for possession, use etc., of Permits. 
foreign liquor. They are:— 


(1) Emergency Permit—An Emergency Permit is granted 
for the use of consumption of brandy, rum or champaigne to 
any person for his/her own use or consumption or to any 
head of a household for the use of his/her household for 
medicinal use on emergent occasions. The permit is granted 
for a yearly period up to 3lst Marchand for a quantity not 
exceeding 4 drams ie., 1314 fluid ounces of brandy, or rum 
or 8 drams i, 26274 fluid) ounces of Champaigne for three 
months. A permit is not granted.to more than one member 
of a household at any one time. The term ‘Household’ is 
defined as a group of persons residing and messing jointly as 
the members of one domestic’ unit. 


(2) Health Permit—The Health Permit is granted for the 
use or gers ed of foreign liquor to any person who 
requires such liquor for the preservation oy maintenance of 
his health. Persons over 40 years of age are granted Health 
Permit for the quantity as recommended by a_ Registered 
Medical Practitioner but not exceeding 4 units per month for 
two years and Persons below the age group of 30 and 40 years 
are granted three units per month for one year and persons 
below 30 years are granted 2 units per month for one year on 
recommendation of the Area Medical Board or the - State 
Medical Board or the Registered Medical Practitioner as the 
case may be. 


(3) Temporary Residents’ Permit—A Temporary Residents’ 
Permit is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled 
in a country outside India, where liquor is usually consumed. 
No permit is granted for a period exceeding twenty four 
months from the date of its commencement. The permit is 
granted for such monthly quantity not exceeding six units as 
the collector may fix in each case. 


(4) Visitor's Permit—Any person visiting the State of 
Maharashtra for a period of one week is granted this permit. 

(5) Special Permit for Privileged Personages—This permit 
is granted to consular officers and the members of the staff 
appointed by or serving under them, provided that such 
members are the nationals of foreign States. It is also grant- 
ed to the consorts and relatives of the above persons. 
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(6) Interim.—Any person who is eligible for a permit under 
rules 63, 64 or 68 of the Bombay Foreign Ltquor Rules, 1953, 
and desires to possess,. use or consume foreign liquor may 
apply to the collector or any other officer authorised in this 
behalf for an interim permit while applying for a regular per- 
mit under any of the said rules. No such permit shall be 
granted for such monthly quantity of foreign liquor as the 
Collector may fix, provided that such quantity shall not in 
any case exceed two units of foreign liquor per month if the 
permit holder is not eligible for permit under rule 63 or 68, or 
four units of foreign liquor per month in other cases, except 
with the sanction of the Director of Prohibition and Excise. 


(7) Tourist’s Permit-—A foreign tourist holding a tourist’s 
introduction card or tourist visa visiting the State of Maha- 
rashtra is granted free a tourist’s permit for a period o£ his 
stay in the State but for a period not exceeding one month. 


Visitorsy—Any person visiting the State of Maharashtra for a 
period of not more than a week and desiring to possess, use and 
consume foreign liquor shall apply to the collector. The permit 
shall be granted for a period not-exeecding one week provided 
that the collector may extend the period of such permit, but in 
no case shall such period be extended to a total period exceed- 
ing one month. No permit shall be granted for quantity exceed- 
ing one unit per week exceeding 2 per cent of alcohol b 
volume or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of a strengt 
exceeding 2 per cent of alcohol by volume, 


The possession, use, ete., of toddy is completely prohibited in 
the district except in the areas of Sironcha and  Gadhchiroli 
Talukas wherein Government has granted concession to Adivasis 
to manufacture and possess Toddy for domestic consumption 
on obtaining Toddy licences for a period of one year (i.e. July 
to June every year). This privilege is given to the people of this 
community as they are used to toddy drinking as a part of their 
food for ages. According to the excise arrangements now in 
force in that area, each individual applicant is granted Toddy 
licence for tapping trees ranging from Ito 5 for domestic 
consumption. The permit fee and tree tax per toddy tree is 
75 paise per annum respectively. 


The possession and use of denatured spirir is prohibited, 
except under permit or licence. A permit for possession and use 
of denatured spirit for domestic purpose is normally granted 
for a quantity not exceeding one quart bottle per month. 


Provided that the officer granting the permit may for any 


special reasons grant the permit for any quantity not exceeding 
three quart bottles per month. 


Provided further that with previous sanction of the Collector 


a permit may be granted for a quantity exceeding three quart 
bottles per month, 
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The possession and use of denatured spirit for medical, CHAPTER 17. 
scientific and educational purposes and for purposes of art, indus- Q¢ner social 
try or profession is regulated by the system of licences pres- Services. 
cribed in this behalf. Methylated industrial denatured spirit Prormerrton 
required for use in any industry etc., is allowed to be possessed AND Excise. 


on licences issued under the Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, Penatured 


Spirit, 

1959, 

Authorisations for use of country liquor and wine for a eounH 
Sacramental purposes only are granted to priests of certain Wine. 


communities viz., Parsees, Jews and. Christians. The possession, 
use etc., of country liquor except for sacramental purposes is 
prohibited. 


A permit for personal consumption of Opium, Ganja and Ganja, 
Bhang is granted only on production of a medical certificate BONS ang 
from the Medical Board constituted by Government or Medical 
Officer appointed for the purpose. 


Neera sale licences as well as licences for manufacturing Gur _Neera and 
from Neera are granted only=to"\(1) the co-operative societies pee 
organised by constructive “social workers, (2) other similar  grpaue’ 
organised Institutions such as Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, (3) Ash- 
rams, (4) organisations in charge of intensive area schemes, 

(5) Sarvoday Centres, etc., on the recommendation of the Khadi 
and Village Industries Board for the State of Maharashtra. No 
neera licences to individuals are granted. 


In order to provide facilities for recreation and counter _Sanskar 
attraction for the purpose of weaning the addicts from the Kendras. 
drink and drug habit “Sanskar Kendras” or Cultural Centres 
are established in labour areas or areas known for prohibition 
offences and they are run either departmentally or by the efforts 
of the local social workers or social institutions interested in 
prohibition work. At the Sanskar Kendras newspapers, maga- 
zines and facilities for indoor and outdoor games are provided 
and programmes like bhajans, kirtans, music, folk songs, dramas 
etc, in which the people of the locality are interested are 
arranged. Government grants subsidy to the Sanskar Kendras 
run by social werkers and institutions. In Chandrapur district, 
there are six departmental Sanskar Kendras one each at 
(1) Sironcha, (2) Kurkheda, (3) Lalpeth, (4) Mul, (5) Ankisha and 
(6) Sasti, Prohibition has in effect, raised the standard of living 
of the poorer classes. They eat better food and wear better 
clothes. Their children go to schools and the womenfolk are 
happier. They can now purchase articles which prior to prohi- 
bition would have been regarded as beyond their means. Poorer 
sections of the society, now resort to cinemas, hotels and other 
places of public amusement for entertainment frequently. Due 
to prohibition there has been a great change in the ideas of 
social values and manners. Prohibition has resulted in lesser 
family feuds, better and cordial relations at home, greater and. 
proper care for their children, almost complete absence of the 
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CHAPTER 17. street brawls and of quarrelsome atmosphere of the neighbour- 


Other Social 
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Sanskar 
Kendras. 


SocraL 
WELFARE, 


Organisation. 


hood and above all, in general peace and tranquillity patti- 
cularly among the groups once noted for drinking and mis- 
behaving". 


SoctaL WELFaRE DrrarTMENT 


At the Secretariat level the Department of Social Welfare was 
constituted immediately on reorganisation of States #e., on 
November 1, 1956 with a separate Minister for Social Welfare. 
At the Directorate level a new Department of Social Welfare 
was constituted on September 15, 1957*. The Backward Class 
Welfare work done previously by the Backward Class Depart- 
ment was entrusted to the reconstituted Social Welfare Depart- 
ment. The duties performed by the Chief Inspector of Certi- 
fied Schools were transferred to the reconstituted Directorate. 
The designation of the Director of Backward Class Welfare was 
changed to that of Director of Social Welfare. He is the head 
of Social Welfare department. The post of the Chief Inspector 
of Certified Schools and Institutions was redesignated as the 
Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Wing). He 
assists the Director of Social Welfare in matters relating to the 
Correctional Wing. There are three Deputy Directors who look 
after the work relating to (i) the education and rehabilitation of 
Physically Handicapped, (41) propaganda, research and_ statistics 
and (iii) sanitation and scavenging schemes. In addition to 
this there is one P.A., one Statistical Officer and one Special 
Officer for Scholarships for S.8.C. students. The Backward Class 
Wing of the Social Welfare Department aims at ameliorating 
the conditions of backward classes so that they reach the 
standard of other sections of the Society as quickly as possible. 


There are Divisional Social Welfare Officers for each revenue 
division of the State which’ started functioning with effect from 
June 1, 1961. Since April 1, 1965, a post of Special Officer in 
Class II and a post of Social Welfare Inspector in Class IH 
have been attached to each Division for speedy implementation 
of the recommendations of the Scavengers Living Conditions 
Enquiry Committee. 


The Divisional Social Welfare Officers are of the status of 
Class I Officers. At the district level, the Department has dis 
trict officers termed as Social Welfare Officers who are of the 
status of Class II Officers. They execute schemes imple- 
mented by the Social Welfare department and co-ordinate the 
work of backward class welfare in the district in respect of the 
schemes implemented by the various departments of the State. 
In respect of tribal welfare work in Vidarbha region, there are 
seven Area Organisers who are incharge of certain zones 
They are also Class II Officers of the status of Social Weltare 
SS a ee aed ee SE 

tIn 1972 the Government liberalised its 


any person above the age of 21 years can 
liquors or wines, 


*Vide Government Resolution, Labour and 
BCE-2857-D, dated 23rd September 1957, 


prohibition policy with the result that 
now freely purchase any quan: ty of 


Social Welfare Department No, 
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Officers. They look after the Tribal Welfare Schemes in their CHAPTER 17. 
respective zones. Besides this there is one Nomadic Tribes Wel- orper Social 
fare Officer each at Poona and Aurangabad who look after the  Servicés. 
Welfare of Nomadic Tribes of Poona and Aurangabad Divi- — Socra 
sions. Since the year 1964-65 one Vimukia Jati Welfare Officer | Wetrane. 
each at Bombay and Nagpur have been appointed for the wel- Organisation. 
fare of Vimukta Jatis, These Officers attached to divisions now 

look after the work relating to nomadic tribes as well as 

Vimukta Jatis for the respective Divisions. Due to democratic 
decentralization, implementation of Schemes for the Welfare of 

Backward Classes has been transferred to Zilla Parishads and 

Panchayat Samitis with effect from May 1, 1962. 


A Tribal Research Unit has been established at Poona, in 
1961-62 with the object of carrying research into the traits and 
characteristics of the Tribals and their problems so that the 
Tribal Welfare Programme could be fashioned to serve their 
needs. This Unit is headed by one Chief Research Officer who 
is assisted by two Research Officers and four Investigators and 
other necessary ministerial staff. 


The Backward Classes are classified.into three main categories Backward 
viz, (1) the scheduled castes or harijans, (2) the scheduled Classes. 
tribes or adivasis and {3) the other backward classes who are 
socially and educationally backward. The communities coming 
under the first two categories are notified by the Government of 
India under the orders of the President. The Communities 
coming under the category, Other, Backward Classes include: — 


(a) Nav-Buddhas i.e, Scheduled Castes converted to 
Buddhism. 


(b) Tribals residing outside the Scheduled and _ specified 
areas of Vidarbha. 


(c) Nomadic Tribes and 
(2) Vimukta Jatis i.e., Denotified Communities. 


A number of privileges have been granted to Backward Classes 
by the constitution of India and special grants are also being 
paid every year by Government of India, for amelioration of 
Backward Classes. Besides normal concessions made available 
to Backward Classes from time to time, special Schemes have 
been framed for Backward Classes by the State Government 
under the Five Year Plans and these are being implemented 
vigorously. 


The disabilities of Backward Classes are three-fold, educa- Various 
tional, economic and social. The Government have, therefore, measures of 


: . . gate ift of 
launched a three pronged drive with the object of eliminating Backward 
these disabilities within the shortest possible time. Classes, 


Educational uplift—This is achieved by instituting a large 
number of scholarships, universal concessions of free student- 
ships and payment of examination fees. Provision for hostel 
facilities, Special Ashram Schools for Scheduled Tribes, 
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Vimochit Jatis'and Nomadic Tribes and Sanskar Kendras and 
Balwadis for Scheduled castes, Vimochit Jatis and Nomadic 
Tribes is made with a view to spread education amongst the 
Backward Classes. 


Economic Rehabilitation—-This is mainly — effected by 
(i) grant of cultivable waste lands and assistance for develop- 
ment of land, bunding, supply of plough bullocks, imple- 
ments, seeds, etc. i.e., for rehabilitating Backward Classes in 
agriculture, (ii} establishing training centres for imparting 
training in hereditary crafts and providing financial help for 
their rehabilitation in various cottage industries, (iii) im- 
bibing co-operative spirit among them and (iv) reserving certain 
percentage of vacancies for Backward Classes in services 
under State Government and Local Bodies and under Semi 
Government Organisations. 


Social Weilfare-—The activity under this head is designed 
to remove the stigma of untouchability in respect of scheduled 
castes and to bring them to the level of the general population 
without destroying their hereditary traits and rehabilitation 
of Ex-Criminal Tribes and Nomadic Tribes in gainful and 
stable avocations. Legislation as welb as propaganda through 
the medium of voluntary agencies’ are the means used to 
achieve this objective. _ A mention may be made of the un- 
touchability Offences Act, 1955, passed by the Government of 
India to prohibit observance of untouchability in any form 
in this connection. 


Financia] assistance is made available by the Central Govern- 
ment to the extent of 100 per cent of the expenditure incurred 
under Centrally Sponsored Programme and 75 per cent and 
50 per cent of the expenditure incurred on educational and 
other than educational schemes respectively under the State Five 
Year Plan. The IIIrd Five Year Plan of the Maharashtra State 
provided a sum of Rs. 5.81 crores for the Welfare of Backward 
Classes, Under the Centrally Sponsored programme an outlay 
of Rs. 306.40 lakhs has been provided for Maharashtra State. 
Under this programme Scholarships are being awarded to 
Backward Class students studying for post §.S.C. courses, 
41 Tribal Development Blocks are being opened, Forest Labour- 
ers Co-operative Societies are being assisted, Tribal Research 
Unit is being maintained, assistance ig being sanctioned for 
construction of houses for sweepers and scavengers and purchase 
of wheel barrows and hand-carts for the removal of night soil. 
The entire programme for the Welfare of Vimukta Jatis is also 
being financed under the Centrally Sponsored Programme. 


The District Social Welfare office was started in Chandrapur 
District with one District Welfare Officer as the Head of the 
office. He was assisted by Social Welfare Inspectors, He was 
entrusted with organisation and establishment of grampancha- 
yats in the villages, organisation of literacy drive and spreading 
social education through social education classes literature and 
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audio-visual equipment, inspection and grant-in-ald to social CHAPTER 17, 
welfare institutions and voluntary agenc'es doing social work Other Social 
and all the activities connected with the Social Welfare includ- — Services. 
ing the removal of untouchability. Socrat 


: one : ae WELFARE. 
As a result of the reorganisation of States in 1956, the District Sidienire 


Social Welfare Officer was designated as Social Welfare Officer of the 
and continued to be assisted by Social Welfare Inspectors. The Department. 
work connected with panchayats and social education was trans- 

ferred to Local Self-Government and Education Department at 

District level and now the Social Welfare Officer is entrusted 

with work relating to the Social Welfare Department. 


All the schemes undertaken by the Social Welfare Depart- 
ment are implemented by the Social Welfare Officer in the dis- ’ 
trict and it is a part of his duties to sce that the fullest benefit 
of all these schemes is received by the members of the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. He is also expected to see that the 
backward ‘classes derive the maximum of the concess‘ons sanc- 
tioned by Government in the field of education, health, housing, 
agriculture and allied professions,, etc. The Social Welfare 
Officer in the district works». directly, under the control of the 
Collector of district. 


In accordance with the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, the work pertaining to Welfare of Backward Classes, 
has been entrusted to the Standing Committee of the Zilla 
Parishad. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer, of the Zilla 
Parishad is the Secretary of ithis Committee and the Social Wel- 
fare Officer, acts as the Joint Secretary, The President of the 
Zilla Parishad acts as the Chairman of Standing Committee. 
Of the total population of | 12,38,070 of Chandrapur district, 
scheduled castes, scheduled -tribes and) Navbudhists account for 
42,643, 1,83,431 and 1,47,871 persons respectively as per the 196] 
census. The population of Vimukta Jatis and Nomadic Tribes 
is estimated to be 7,220 and 7,500 respectively. Under sub- 
paragraph (i) of paragraph 6 of the Fifth Schedule of the*Consti- 
tution of India the President has declared parts of Gadhchiroli, 
Sironcha and Rajura talukas of Chandrapur District as Sche- 
duled Areas. The total population of Scheduled Tribes in these 
talukas is 1,16,851 as against total population of 1,76,938 having 
an area of 1,812.6 square miles. 


The Social Welfare Officer, has been delegated powers to dis- Education. 
tribute scholarships, tuition and examination fees to Backward 
Class students through respective institutions. Grants-in-aid to 
Balwadis, Sanskar Kendras and Hostels is sanctioned by the 
Chief Executive Officer. Questions relating to recognition of 
new hostels, Balwadis and Sanskar Kendras and increase in 
strength of Backward Class Hostels are decided by the Standing 
Committee and final approval of the Chief Executive Officer is 
obtained. The expenditure incurred during the years 1963-64 
and 1964-65 on major educational Schemes of all Backward 
Classes is given below. 
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EXPENDITURE INCURRED DURING 1963-64 anp 1964-65 


1963-64 | 1964-65 


(1) (2) (3) 

Rs. Rs. 
1. seholenihips, tuition fees and Examination] 2,16,902 | 2,98,883 

ees, 

2. Aided Backward Class Hostels ve ..{ 1,26,986 | 1,27,758 
3. Cosmopolitan Hostels a ne sie 20,758 25,606 
4. Building grants to Hostels .. Si rat 13,349 20,000 
5. Balwadis = ee 3,491 5,765 
6. Sanskar Kendras ba Fe a5 ar 1,000 2,000 
7. Stipends to hostellers bile ie iy 62,594 63,938 


To improve the economic condition of Backward C'asses, Govern- 
ment have introduced a number of. Schemes such as (I) assis- 
tance for propagation of improved agricultural implements ; 
(2) Cottage Industries and Professions and (3) Purchase of Milch 
Cattle etc. Financial Assistance is sanctioned on -Loan-cum- 
Subsidy basis. The expenditure incurred on these Schemes in 
Chandrapur District during the years 1963-64 and 1964-65 is 
given below: — 


EXPENDITURE INCURRED DURING 1963-64 anp 1964-65 


1963-64 1964-65 


Subsidy Loan Subsidy Loan 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. 
1, Propagation of improved agri- 1,625 2,500 3,068 5,853 


cultural implements. 


2, Cottage industries and profes- 7,083 10,750 11,425 28,650 
sions. 


3. Milch Cattle .. - we 23,000 16,750 | 31,670 29,670 
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Drinking water problem in rural areas is very acute. Goy- CHAPTER 17. 
ernment, therefore, spends large amounts every year, looking to other Social 


the needs of Backward Classes in particular, on construction of 
drinking water wells. 


Similarly housing conditions of Backward Classes are extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory. Under the Scheme of housing aid a sum of 
Rs, 100 is paid in cash or kind to carry out repairs to houses of 
Backward Classes. Under individual housing a subsidy of 
Rs. 750 per house is given, the balance being borne out by the 
beneficiary from his own resources. The expenditure incurred 


on wells, housing and other Schemes during the years 1963-64 
and 1964-65 is given below. 


EXPENDITURE INCURRED DURING 1963-64 AND 1964-65 


1963-64 1964-65 
Serial 
0. 
Items Expen- Particulars Expen- Particulars 
diture diture 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) — 6) 
Rs. Rs, 
1 {Implements ..| 2,268 | 27 implements 2,000 | 30 implements, 
2 | Plough bullocks 5,000 {~ 10 animals 10,000 | 22 animals. 
3 | Seeds -+| 3,000 }.60 persons 2,000 | 70 persons, 
4|Carts .. -»| 3,000 | TT Carts 3,000 | 19 Carts, 
5 | Poultry, goats, 800 } 16 persons 630 | 18 persons. 
etc. 
6 Drinking water 48,950 | 27 wells 75,700 | 39 wells. 
wells. 
7 | Communication | 76,278 3 bridges on 70,000 N.A. 
culverts, 
8 miles road 
8 | Housing, indivi- | 44,590 | 58 houses 83,820 | 112 houses. 
dual. 
9 | Housing aid -.| 5,500 | 100 persone 6,639 | 151 persons. 
10 | Medical aid ..) 1,950] 19 persons 1,150 | 20 persone. 


The eastern border of the Etapally Tribal Block is inhabited 
by a sub-tribe of Gonds called Murda Gonds. Nearly 188 
families follow shifting cultivation on the hill slopes of forests 
of Sironcha Tahsil. Under the Scheme ‘Rehabilitation of 
Tribal families practising shifting cultivation’ 25 tribal families 
practising shifting cultivation are being rehabilitated every 
year in Bhamragarh range of Sironcha Tahsil of Chandrapur 
District at an annual cost of Rs. 50,000. The progress achieved 
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CHAPTER 17. since the inception of the Scheme to March 3, 1965, is given 
Other Sociat below: —~ 


Services. 
SociaL 
WELFARE. 
Health, 
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Other 
Schemes, 


No. of 
Year Place of colony families 
settled 
(1) (2) (3) 
1959-60 ..| Bangadi ban OE ve eg ai 12 
Gunden-food 6 zx ae ad 8 
Laheri a ee a i me 5 
1960-61 ..| Koyar a at ay es ae 13 
Murangal .. és a oe Ye 12 
1961-62 ..|Gotapadi.. a3 ts nS ae 25 
1962-63 ..{ Poyarkuti .. an eis a ee 25 
1963-64 . «| Gadpatri = ee % 3 ro 15 
Bodange tie at is oe as ee |!) 
1964-65 ..| Hidoor fr, he 7 = wl) 
25 
Babor a4 ie ee ws a 


By the end of March, 1965, as many as 150 Tribal families 
practising shifting cultivation have been rehabilitated. 


There are 25 Backward Class hostels and two cosmopolitan 
hostels in Chandrapur district. ~~“They are run by voluntary 
agencies in order to facilitate the inmates belonging to scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes. 


Besides, there are three Balwadis, 4 ashram schools and a 
Sanskar Kendra in the district. Also there are 5 Backward class 
housing societies working in the district. 


A list of all these institutions is given below: — 


Serial Name of the Hostel Place 
No. 
(1) (2) (3) 
1 | Chokhamela Hostel (Boys) .. Lvs 20% ».| Chandrapur, 
2 Do. (Girls) ., a as 3 Do. 
3 Do. . «| Warora, 
4 Do. . -| Sindewahi, 
5 Do. » «| Armori. 


ih 
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Serial Name of the Hostel Place 
No. Other Social 
(1) (2) (3) Services, 
Socra. 
WELFARE. 
6 | Chokhamela Hostel (Girls) .. “s ss .»| Nagbhir. Health, 
Housing and 
7 Do. ..| Brahmapuri, Other 
Schemes. 
8 | Dr. Ambedkar Hostel “e oe a ..{ Chandrapur, 
9 Do, ..| Warora, 
10 Do, ’,.| Brahmapuri. 
iH Do. ..| Nanhori. 
12 | Sarvodaya Chhatralaya ae PY se ..| Chandrapur, 
13 | Rashtriya Hostel we a6 es a .»| Chimur, 
14 | Nehru Hostel .. a os iy = ae Do. 
5 Do. ..| Chargaon Bk, 
16 | Loksewa B. C, Hostel oz ye an ..| Navargaon, 
17 | Bharat Vastigriha a ie oe ek 48's Do. 
18 | Dharmarao Hostel. alg 7a is ..] Aheri. 
19 | Karmaveer Hostel ee a he a . | Mul, 
20 | Sarvodaya Navbharat Hostel ., ob oa ..| Antargaon, 
21 | Adiwasi Hostel a z ah ee ..| Chandrapur. 
22 | Jaysewa Chhatralaya ., a mn be .-| Brahmapuri. 
23 | Bappa Adiwasi Hostel er ck Sta .-| Gunjewahi, 
24 | Rani Durgawati Hostel v7 a ws ».| Gadhchiroli. 
25 | Janata Hostel for Girls oo es ee .-| Chandrapur, 


Cosmopolitan Hostels, 
1 | Krishak Cosmopolitan Hostel oe ve ..| Kategaon, 


2 | Agricultural School Hostel .. oe oe ..| Maroda at Mul, 


Balwadis. 
1 | Vikas Balwadi for Scheduled Castes se ..| Talodhi-Balapur, 
2 | Balwadi in Bhangi Colony for Scheduled Castes ..| Chandrapur. 
3 | Karmaveer Nomadic Tribes’ Balwadi we os Do. 


Sanskar Kendra, 


{ | Sarvodaya Mahila Mandals’ Scheduled Castes| Chandrapur, 
Kendra, 


Ashram Schools. 
1 | Ashram School at Aheri (Wangepalli) oo e+} Aheri. 
2 | Ashrara School at Kamalapur os we «+| Kamalapur, 
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. oe 


. 


. ee 


Place 


..| Elgur. 


.| Udera. 


(3) 


.»| Dongargaon, Sawangi. 


.| Pimpalgaon 


.| Sironcha, 


..| Rampur-Armori, 


..| Pimparda (Rajura 
tahsil), 


ADMINISTRATION OF Manacep ESTATES 


CHAPTER 17. ; 
ial N f the Hostel 
Other Soctal — eg, oe ere 
Services, 
Socia (1) (2) 
WELFARE, 
Pree (Rene epee oe eer cee a ee ee 
Health, 
Housing ped 3 | Ashram School at Elgur a 
Schemes. 4 | Ashram School at Udera oe 
B. C. Co-operative Housing Societies. 
| | Jawahar B. C. Housing Society 
2 | Siddhartha Housing Society .. 
3 | Pranhita Housing Society 
4 | Rannagar Housing Society .. 
5 |B, C. Housing Society ar . 
Manacep 
ESTAates. 


CHARITY 


The Court of Wards Act was originally intended to protect 
STATES: the interest of old families having large estates. 
Administration. tendence of estates thereafter was assumed only for the benefit 


of minors, lunatics, aged and infirm widows 


and 


The superin- 


members of 


scheduled tribes, who were declared by the State Government to 
be incapable of managing their) property. 


Jn order to bring it in conformity with the provisions of the 
Act, 1899 was amended in 


constitution, the Court of Wards 
August, 1952. 


The limit of landed property in respect of which the Court of 
Wards may assume superintendence has been proposed to be 
land assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs, 1,000 in the 
aggregate and the gross income from which land is not less than 


Rs, 25,000 per annum. 


In Chandrapur district, the Collector of Chandrapur as the 
Court of Wards, manages the estate taken over under the Court 
Officer-in-Charge, 
Court of Wards, in addition to his own duties and supervises 


of Wards Act. A Deputy Collector 


the work in that connection. There 


Chandrapur Court of Wards. 


Cuariry COMMISSIONER 


and Charitable 


Prior to 1950, The Religious 


ComMIssIONER. the State were governed under 


Bombay Public as 


Trusts Act. 


various 


well as Provincial based on religion. 


acts as 


is no estate 


enactments, 


Tn 


1950, 


under the 


Trusts in 


Central 
a com: 


posite legislation called the Bombay Public Trusts Act, (XXIX 
of 1950) was passed, which can be made applicable to all public 
trusts without distinction of religion. This Act defines “ public 
trust” as “an express or constructive trust for either a public 


A.175—046-B 
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religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, a CHAPTER 17. 
math, a wakf, a dharmada or any religious or charitable endow- other Soctal 
ment and a society formed either for a religious or charitable Services. 
purpose or for both and registered under the Societies Registra- — Cuarrry 
tion Act, (XXI of 1860)” COMMISSIONER. 


: . Bombay Public 
The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any Trusts Act. 


public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class 
of trusts). The Act has been made ee to the following 
classes of public trusts in the Old Bombay State with effect from 
January 21, 1952 and in the Marathwada and Vidarbha Regions 
with effect from February 1, 1961 :-~ 


1. Temples ; 
2. Maths: 
3. Wakfs ; 


4. public trusts other than (1), (2) and (3) above, created 
or existing solely for the benefit of any community or com- 
munities or any section or sections thereof ; 


5. societies formed. either for religious or charitable pur- 
poses or for both registered under the Societies Registration 
Act, 1860; 


6. Dharmadas, i.e, any amount which, according to the 
custom or usage or any business or trade or agreement bet- 
ween the parties relating. to any transaction, are charged to 
any party to the transaction or collected under whatever name 
as being intended to be used for a charitable or religious pur- 
pose and : 


7. all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a 
public, religious or charitable purpose or for both. 


The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable 
endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
under provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI ot 
1890). 


The Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay 
administers the Act. An Assistant Charity Commissioner has 
been appointed for Nagpur Region with jurisdiction over the 
districts of Nagpur, Chandrapur, Wardha and Bhandara. The 
Assistant Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to the 
Charity Commissioner. 


The Act imposed a duty on the trustee of a public trust to Duties of 
which the Act has been applied to make an application for the Trustees. 
registration of the trust with'n three months of the application 
of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the Act 
which include (a) the approximate value of movable and im- 
movable property owned by the trust, (b) the gross average 
annual income of the trust property and (c) the amount of 
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CHAPTER 17. average annual expenditure of the trust. No_ registration is, 


Other Social 
Services. 


CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER. 


Duties of 
‘Trustees, 


however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are govern- 
ed under special provisions of the Act in certain respects. 
Trusts registered under any of the previous Acts are deemed to 
be registered under this Act. 


A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs, 25 is levied 
depending on the value of the property of the public trust. An 
annual contribution at the rate of 2 per cent of the gross annual 
income is also recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts 
Administration Fund created under the Act. The contribution 
does not form part of the general revenues of the State. Public 
Trusts, exclusively for the purpose of advancement and propa- 
gation of secular education or medical relief, veterinary  treat- 
ment of animals and public trusts having gross annual income 
of Rs. 1,000 or less are exempted from the payment of contribu: 
tion. Deductions from the gross annual income for computing 
contribution are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the 
advancement and propagation of secular education, medical 
relief, veterinary treatment of animals, grants received from 
Government or local authorities, interest on depreciation or 
sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, 
etc. The contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the 
case of public trusts conducting a business or trade. 


Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or persons 
authorised under the Act. . A) Chartered Accountant can 
audit accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts only of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs, 3,000 or less. The 
auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of his region on a number of points such 
as whether accounts are maintained according to law and regu- 
larly, whether an inventory has been maintained of the mov- 
ables of the public trust, whether any property or funds of the 
trust have been applied on an object or purpose not authorised 
by the trust, whether the funds of the Trust have been invested 
or immovable property alienated contrary to the provisions of 
the Act, etc. 


If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of a 
report, if any, made by an officer authorised under section 37, 
the accounts and explanation, if any furnished by the trust or 
any other person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or any other person 
has been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust or | 
misapplication or misconduct _ resulting in a loss to the 
trust, he has to report to the Charity Commissioner, who after 
due inquiry, determines the less, if any, caused to the trust and 
surcharges the amount on the person found responsible for it. 
No. sale, mortgage, exchange or gift of any immovable pro- 
perty and no lease for a period exceeding ten years in the case 
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of agricultural land and three years in the case of non-agricul- CHAPTER 17, 
tural land or building belonging to the public trust is valid oyner Social 
without the previous sanction of the Charity Commissioner. Services. 
The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus — Cuarrry 
funds of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of im- COMMISSIONER. 
movable property on certain conditions. For making an invest- 

ment in any other form, the permission of the Charity Commis- 

sioner must be obtained. 


If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, Application 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or of jet by 
in the case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious pur- , 
pose if it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, 
desirable, necessary or proper to carry out wholly or partially, 
the original intention of the author of the public trust or the 
object for which the public trust was created an application can 
be made to the District Court or City Ciyil Court, Bombay, as 
the case may be, for application cypres of the property, or 
income of the public trust or any of its portion. 


If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust, or a 
direction is required to recover the possession of such property, 
or a direction is required for the administration of any public 
trust two or more persons having an interest in the trust or the 
Charity Commissioner can file a suit in the District Court or the 
City Civil Court, Bombay, as the ¢asc may be, to obtain reliefs 
mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses 
consent, an appeal lies to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal consti- 
tuted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 1939). 
The Charity Commissioner can also file such a suit on his own 
motion. 


The Charity Commissioner may with his consent be appoint- Charity 
ed as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of Commissioner 
a trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. ee 
The Court is, however, not empowered to appoint the Charity appointed as 
Commissioner as a trustee of a religious public trust. In case ‘Trustee, 
when the Charity Commissioner is appointed as a trustee he 
may levy administrative charges on these trusts as prescribed 
in the Rules framed under the Act. 


Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regard- Inquiries by 
ing the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts registered Assessors. 
under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct 
of a trustee or any other person, have to be conducted with the 
aid of assessors not less than three and not more than five in 
number. The assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, 
from the religious denomination of the public trust to which 
the inquiry relates. The presence of assessors can, however, be 
dispensed within inquiries where there is no contest. A list of 
assessors has to be prepared and published in the official 
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CHAPTER 17. Gazette every three years. District-wise lists of assessors have 
Other Social already been prepared and published in the Maharashtra Gov- 
Services, ernment Gazette. 


CHARITY 
COMMISSIONER, 
Inquiries by 
Assess0rg, 


Charity The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have 

Sey, Charitable always been the Treasurer of Charitabie Endowments for the 

Endowments. State of Maharashtra, appo'nted under the provisions of the 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. In the case of religious and 
charitable institutions and endowments which rest in or the 
management of whch vests in the State Government, they are 
to be transferred and vested in the Committees of Management, 
to be appointed by the State Government for each district and 
the endowment within the meaning and for the purposes of the 
Act. The Charity Commissioner is invested with powers to 
inquire into the duties of these Committees to be performed and 
to direct expenses in respect thereof to be paid from the funds 
belonging to the endowments, 


Punishment. : . 
aieh Contraventions of the Act amount.to offences and are punish- 


able with maximum fine ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 
depending on the nature of contravention. The Charity Com- 
miss‘oner ig the sole authority for launching prosecutions in the 
case of such contraventions. 


The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the 
public Trusts in Chandrapur district registered with the Public 
Trusts Registration Office, Nagpur Region, Nagpur, till 31st 
December 1966, 


Pustic Trust 1s CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT AS ON 3l1sT 
DeceMBER 1966. 


Value of Property 


(in Rs.) 
Category of 'Trust*) 'Total —————| Annual Annual 

No. Moveable | Immoveable Income Expenditure 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Hindus .. «-( 164 | 1,82,353-25 | 9,78,357-00 71,852-00 57,548-00 
Muslims .. hie 28 11,671-00 | 1,58,550-00 15,762-00 14,206-00 
Cosmopolitan... 63 49, 254-00 62,750-00 41,078-00 29,068-00 


Registered under] 102 | 25,43,219-00 | 26,69,425-00 | 15,06,319-00 | 15,51,408-00 
Societies Regi- 
stration Act. 


i, 


*There were no Public Trusts of Parsees and Christians, 


CHAPTER 18—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY 
SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN .THE LAST CENTURY SAW UNPRECE- CHAPTER 18, 


DENTED CHANGES in the social and economic structure of our 
country, unknown to history. The result was the emergence of 
a new society with social and economic virtues and vices, with 
new outlook towards humanity based on the idea of fraternity, 
with innumerable problems complicated to their extremity, 
such as unemployment, low standard of living, epidemics, 
squalor, etc. Besides these general problems present almost in 
all the nations of the world, some problems peculiar to our 
country such as illiteracy, backwardness, and poverty have 
aggravated the complexity of the situation. 


Our Government being wedded to the idea of Welfare State, 
has been making all out efforts to put an end to the social 
stigmas. However, even with its enormous power, but with 
limited resources and to the best of its ability, the Government 
finds it increasingly difficult to fulfil this stupendous: task. Its 
efforts in this direction seem to be insufficient for want of funds 
and reasonably adequate .institutional manpower. 


Enlightened and generous men in the society with foresight 
and resources who have good of the people at their heart have 
risen to the occasion to lessen the sufferings of their fellow 
countrymen. By forming organizations, they have undertaken 
a somewhat difficult task of rendering useful services to the 
poor and the downtrodden. They sacrifice a bit of their money, 
time and energy for the upliftment of their kith and kins. 


Chandrapur district, inhabited by many backward commu- 
nities and tribes is also an economically backward track, and 
needs the services of voluntary social service organizations. It 
is heartening to note that such organizations did exist in the 
district in the past though few in number. After Independence 
the number of social organizations, doing voluntarily com- 
mendable service to the people in the field of education, health, 
welfare and .cultural activities, have sprung up. Government is 
also granting liberal financial aid to such social agencies. These 
institutions thus help the moral and material development of 
the people. In this connection the role of the press is laudable 


and positive. 
The Voluntary Social Service Organization in an area like a 


district reflects the nature of public life, and the state of social 
progress. Public life, in turn reflects the level of political 


Public Life 
and 
Voluntary 
Social Service 
Organisa- 
tions. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Pusiic Lire, . 
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CHAPTER 18. consciousness, social progress and educational level of the com- 
Public Life unity of people. 
d 


Voluntary Freedom movement was started vigorously in Chandrapur 
ovr Ne district as elsewhere in the whole of India. One political con- 
tions. ference was also held at Chandrapur in 1908 which was attend- 
Pustic Lire. ed by national leaders like Lokmanya Tilak, Dadasaheb 
Khaparde, Dr. Munje, K. P. Khadilkar and others. The district 
witnessed many freedom struggles of which the Chimur Inci- 
dent deserves a mention here. The political lift of the district 
was enriched by persons like Balwantrao alias Babasaheb Desh- 
mukh, M. §. Kannamwar who later on became the Chief 
Minister of the Maharashtra State as well ag Shri B. Ram- 

krishna Rao and Raje Vishweshwar Rao of Ahiri, 


Press is a. powerful instrument of educating the masses. In a 
democratic country like ours, the importance of press is beyond 
any doubt. For, it is upon the press that the responsibility of 
forming and guiding the public opinion devolves. It is again 
the press- that creates and develops political consciousness among 
the people and keeps thenr.abreast_of all the happenings in the 
country and abroad as well. The press is a media through which 
the wishes and sentiments of the people are conveyed to the 
Government and the Government action is reflected back (to 
them. 


Besides the newspapers and periodicals published outside but 
which are in common circulation in the distrist the following 
are the newspapers published in Chandrapur district: — 

(1) Athavadyachi Pukar. 

(2) Bharat Vijayi. 

(3) Chandrapur Darshan. 

(4) Gondawana. 

(5) Vividha Bharati. 

(6) Chandrapur Nagarpalika Vritta. 
(7) Chandrapur Parishad. 


VoLUNTARY In what follows is a description of some of the voluntary 
ORGANISATIONS: social service organizations in Chandrapur district. 


Rani This is one of the numerous institutions which has devoted 
see itself to the cause of eradicating social evils such as illiteracy, 
Chandrapur. Untouchability etc., and to make the women conscious of their 

status, their rights and the duties that go along with them in a 
democratic set up. The task it has undertaken, though not 
impossible, is difficult enough in view of the backwardness of 
the district in practically every sphere, and a high percentage 
of tribal population. 


Rani Rajkuwar Bhagini Samaj was established in 1935 and is 
the oldest institution of its kind in the district. For the 
cultural, and moral development of women and children which 
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is the first step towards the achievement of the goal, the institu. CHAPTER 18 


tion has started, since then, a number of sister institutions, such 
as Balwadis, Mahila Mandals, tailoring classes and a class for 
handicrafts training through which it imparts scientific train- 
ing. 

It has started five social welfare centres, Balwadis and mater- 
nity homes at Rajoli, Desaiganj, Bodi, Korgaon and Matheli. 


Tt also conducts adult education classes. As many as 200 boys 
and 100 women were taking education in Balwadis and adult 
education classes, respectively, conducted by this institution in 
the year 1965. 


The Samaj conducted condensed courses from 1961 to 1964 
for the upliftment of women. It imparted training in nursing, 
and also gave such training and education to women as to make 
them eligible for the matriculation examination. Many of the 
women took advantage of it and some of them were employed 
in government service. 


The Samaj received government recognition in 1953. It has 
its own building and playground. Recently it has started a 
primary schoo] at Chandrapur. It received grant from govern- 
ment as well as from local bodies to the tune of Rs. 9,060 in 
1964-65. 


The Society was established in 1945, at Chandrapur with the 
object of running institutions for the education of women and 
to undertake and facilitate research in all branches of know- 
ledge. Accordingly, the society has started one girl’s high 
school at Chandrapur. 


The high school has its own building and other necessary 
amenities. Practicals in music and) home science are held in a 
newly opened science department. The total income of the 
school was Rs. 47,074 in 196465, The expenditure also was of 
the same order. 


The Mandal was established in 1956, at Chandrapur. The 
object of the Mandal is to impart moral, physical, social, and 
cultura] education to boys and girls irrespective of their caste, 
creed, and religion. It also purports to help the spread of edu- 
cation and to help the poor and promising students. For the 
realization of these objectives, the mandal has decided to run 
schools and colleges, libraries and institutions of similar type. 
As a step in that direction, the Mandal has already started one 
high school styled as Nehru High School, at Chandrapur. 


The management of the Mandal and the school is looked 
after by an executive committee consisting of 12 members. 
However, the day-to-day affairs of the school are managed by 
the headmaster of the school. 


Recently, the Mandal started one Institute of Commerce at 
Chandrapur. The Institute of Commerce confers Diploma in 
commerce on students who successfully complete one year’s 
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VOLUNTARY 
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Rani 
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Female 
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CHAPTER 18. course in the institute after their matriculation. The Mandal 
Public Life is also running a Night High School. The Mandal has already 
and applied for sanction for starting a printing schoo] and a College 


Voluntary 
Social Service ae Chandrap beak 


Organisa- 3 5 
ph scons The annual income and expenditure of the Mandal were of 


Votuntary the order of Rs. 37,143.34 and Rs. 37,273.72, respectively. 
ORGANISATIONS. 
Chokhamela The Boarding was established in 1930 at Chandrapur with 
een the object of making boarding facilities available to the back- 
Chandrapur. ward class students from Chandrapur district. The institution 
also strives for the educational upliftment of students from the 
vulnerable sections of the rural masses. The generous 
donation from ODagduji Sant, a distinguished person from 
Warora tahsil and a donation of a house by Rangari Sant 
enabled the functioning of the hostel. The Government also 
donated some land where the institution has constructed two 
buildings. 


The institution is registered under the Public Trusts Act of 
Bombay, 1950. The management _ of the boarding is locked 
after by an executive body consisting of seven members with 
the president as its head. The president is assisted by a secre- 
tary and a treasurer. 


The Institution was ‘managing five institutions which were 
situated at different places in, the district. Two of the institu- 
tions were at Chandrapur and one cach at Warora, Sindevahi 
and Nagbhir. 


The Chokhamela Vidhyarthi Boarding claims to be the first 
institution to provide boarding facilities to girl students in the 
district. In 1966 as many as 125 boys and 30 girls were given 
admission to the boarding, 


The total amount of grants received by the institution in 
1965-66 was Rs. 21,785. The income and expenditure of all its 
branches amounted to Rs. 49,093.07 and Rs. 47,392.28 respec- 
tively, during the same year. 


Dharmrao This institution, the biggest organization rendering voluntary 
Shikshan  ggcial service to the people of Chandrapur district, was establish- 
cart ed in 1958, at Aheri. The object of the institution is to extend 
7 educational facilities in tribal areas. The Mandal aims at 
achiev'ng social, cultural and educational development | among 
tribals through the establishment of schools, libraries and 
similar institutions. Besides, it also provides medical aid with 
the help of its own medical unit and mobile hospital. Raje 
Vishweshwararao of Aheri inspired the establishment of the 
Mandal. The Mandal was named after late Dharmrao, a noble 
ruler of Ahiri. This was perhaps the first attempt to bring 
about an all-round development of tribal people through orga- 

nized efforts. 
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Raje Vishweshwararao and- Queen Rajkuwar have donated CHAPTER 18. 
34 acres and 31 acres of land respectively, to the institution and Panic EHS 
financially helped it to the tune of Rs. 70,000 till 1966. 


and 
The Mandal consists of. the general body and the governing Soa eerice 
body. The governing body is constituted of a president, a vice- Organisa- 
president, a secretary and members, while the donors, subs- tions. 
cribers and fellows comprise the general body. The genera]. VOLUNTARY 
: * +), ORGANISATIONS: 
affairs of the Mandal are managed by the governing body while 


the day-to-day management is looked after by the Secretary. Dharmrao 


Shikshan 
The governing body meets thrice whereas the general body Mandal, 
meets once in every financial year. Aheri. 


The Mandal provides a net-work of other Voluntary Social 
Service Organizations scattered all over Chandrapur district, 
especially in the tribal areas. The following are the names of 
the institutions started by the Mandal. 


Year of Strength 
Name of the Institution establish- |———-—__.,- —_____. 
ment Students | ‘Teachers 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
1, Dharmrao Krishi Vidhyalaya, Aheri ay 1958 255 Il 
2. Dharmrao Vidhyalaya, Sironcha’ ,, fe 1959 100 4 
3, Dharmrao Ashram Shala, Yelgur He 1960 120 4 
4. Dharmrao Prathamik Shala, Chodampalli ., 1959 60 2 
5, Dharmrao Prathamik Shala, Gabhani ba 1959 60 2 
6, Rani Rajkuwarbai Kanya Shala, Aheri ,, 1960 80 2 
7, Dharmrao Ashram Shala, Ukheda .. il 1962 110 3 
8. Dharmrao Magas Vastigriha, Aheri Tes 1958 80 1 
9, Dharmrao Adiwasi Hostel, Katola .. oe 1959 40 I 
10. Rani Rajkuwarbai Ayurvedic Davakhana, 1959 40 is 
Aheri. patients 
daily on 
an average 


All these institutions are registered and recognized by the 
government. Besides educational activities, the Mandal also 
encourages sports of all kinds, Indian as well as foreign. 

The Dharmrao Shikshan Mandal had assets valued at 
Rs. 56,590.63 in 1965-66. During the same year, the income and 
expenditure of the Mandal amounted to Rs. 83,869.24 and 
Rs. 81,590.63 respectively. The financial position of the Mandal 
was reported to be sound. 

Though established in 1931, the society was registered in Education 
1935. ‘The object of the society is to start schools, colleges, | Society, 
‘libraries, hostels and similar institutions for the spread of edu- Chandrapur. 
cation. The society also aims to co-operate with other institu- 


tions devoted to the cause of educational development in the 
district. 


CHAPTER 18. 
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Society, 
Chandrapur. 


Gandhi 

Shikshan 
Seva Samiti, 
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The New English Higher Secondary Schoo) of the Society 
was started in 1931. The school is supposed to be the biggest in 
Chandrapur district. The school possesses a very spacious two 
storied building valued, approximately at Rs. 3 lakhs. With a 
magnificent playground, it 1s situated in the heart of the town. 
The school has an enviable record in the field of games and 
sports. The school has immensely contributed to the cause of 
secondary education in the District. Since 1962, it started a 
course in technical training in the higher secondary classes. 


The annual income of the high school was Rs. 1,29,248.72 and 
the expenditure Rs. 1,15,181.12 in 1964-65, 


The institution was established in 1953, with development of 
educational facilities as its objectives mainly in regard to the 
downtrodden and handicapped. At present the Samiti is 
running a Nationa) School and a National Hostel at Chimur. 


In 1965-66, the income and expenditure of the Samiti amount- 
ed to Rs. 6,221.91 and Rs. 6,214.74, respectively. 


The Mandal was founded in “1962, at Naigaon Bk. It’s chief 
object is to strive for thé intellectual;. moral and educational 
development of children and women. ~The affairs of the Mandal 
are looked after by an executive body consisting of 14 members. 


_The Mandal conducts a Balwadi and an adult education class. 
Since its inception it provided educational facilities to 100 
children and literated 90 women up to the end of 1966, 


The income and expenditure of the Mandal during the year 
1965-66 amounted to Rs. 1,400 and Rs. 2,744, respectively. 


The Mandal was established in 1963 at Chandrapur with the 
object of achieving the social, political and economic develop- 
ment of Mana people. It also aims at rendering all possible 
help to the students from that community by conducting 
boardings, distributing books and rendering financial help. 


The Mandal had 1,296 members on its roll in 1965-66. Each 
male member subscribes Re. I every year and female member 
50 paise to the Mandal. Donations from members as also from 
others are accepted. The affairs of the Mandal are looked after 
by an executive committee of 11 members consisting of a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a Deputy Secretary, a Trea. 
surer and 6 members. 


In the year 1966 the income of the Mandal amounted te 
Rs, 1,371.45, whereas the expenditure amounted to Rs, 674.05, In 
1966, the Mandal started one boy’s hostel at Chandrapur where 
22 boys were accommodated initially. 


The Mandal was established in 1953 mainly with the object 
of spreading education among the masses and at the same time 
to bring about their cultural and social development. The 
Mandal aims to realise these objectives through its varied anc 
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manifold programme. Its programme of social education con- CHAPTER 18, 
sists of arranging public meetings and explain to the public the pyptic Life 
d 


importance of prohibition, observance of Vanmahotsva and : a 
r olunta 
Swachhata Mohim. Social Sereice 
: Son tha - doe Organisa- 
The Mandal runs the following institutions in the district: — tions. 
(1) Panchayat Training Centre, Mul. Peta a 
i f Shikshan 
(2) Navbharat Vidyalaya, Mul. Ors serck 
(3) Navbharat Vidyalaya, Rajoli. ne 


(4) Navbharat Vidyalaya, Vyahad. 

(5) Navbharat Primary School, Mul, 

(6), Navbharat Vidyalaya, Antargaon. 

(7) Karmveer Kannamwar Hostel, Mul. 

(8) Suryodaya Navbharat Hostel, Antargaon. 
(9) Navbharat Hostel, Rajoli. 

(10) Navbharat Sangeet, Mandal, Mul. 


The district of Chandrapur has a large number of Adivasis _ Adivasi 
: Eee + sae Seva Sangh, 
who till recently were practically cut off from the civilized Brahmapuri. 
world. It was felt necessary to bring them within the fold of 
civilized existence and government and private efforts were 
diverted towards the realization of this objective. 


One of such institutions is the Adiwasi Seva Sangh which has 
exclusively devoted itself to the task of uplifting the tribals. 


The Sangh was established in 1960 mainly with the object of 
extending fac'lities. to Adiwasi students engaged in taking 
education at different stages. These facilities included lodging, 
boarding as also financial help. 


The management of the Sangh is entrusted to a body of ten 
members including the Chairman and the vice-Chairman, The 
Sangh had an income of Rs, 12,964.65 and an expenditure of 
Rs. 12,983.79 in the year 1966.67. It received grant-in-aid from 
the Government as also assistance from private individuals in 
the form of donations. 


The Sanstha was established in 1964 with a membership of Panchsheel 


21. It has an executive body with the Chairman as its head. Shikshan 
Sanstha, 


. : Rajura, 
The Sanstha was established with a view:— oo 


(1) To render help to persons belonging to scheduled castes, 


(2) To help the tribals in their mental and cultural develop- 
ment, 
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CHAPTER 18. (3) To build and conduct children welfare centres for 
Public Life Adiwasi children, 
and . / . 
Voluntary (4) To conduct gymnasiums to improve the physique of 
Social Service Adiwasi students, and 
Organisa- 
tions. 


‘ (5) To build hostels for accommodating Adiwasi students. 
OLUNTARY 


ORGANISATIONS. The Sanstha received government aid of Rs. 2,800 in 1967. It 
ere also received donations from the members to the tune of 
Sanstha, Rs. 2,000 in the same year and the contribution of students and 
Rajura- the guardians amounted to Rs. 1,000. The total expenditure 


incurred was of the order of Rs. 6,150, 


CHAPTER 19—PLACES 


AHERI, WITH THE RIVER PRANHITA FLOWING A LITTLE TO ITS CHAPTER 19, 
west is a village of 4,608 inhabitants in Sirofica tahsil, princi: = So 
pally growing rice, jovar and kulthi. Agriculture is the primary pee 
occupation of the people and rice their staple food. However, , 
a few are also engaged in tembru leaves gathering which are 
used in bidi rolling. Aheri was formerly the headquarters of. 

Aheri Zamindari, the largest of the Candrapir Zamindaris, 
Except a large taldv spread over nearly 60 to 70 acres to the west 
of the village, there is nothing of especial note. However, a 
group of three shrines situated in the heart of the village and 
dedicated to Sankar, Vithoba and Hanuman with that of Sankar 
in the centre, may passingly be noted. Of these the one dedi- 
cated to Vithoba and lying on the left of that of Sankar, is the 
largest with a fairly spacious rectangular sabhdmandap and a 
domed Ssikhar with a spire. All these are simple structures 
claiming no architectural beauty,..On Dasaré the palanquin of 
Sankar is taken in procession round the village. The celebra- 
tions last for two days and are attended) by a large number of 
devotees. About a mile to the west of the village is a Asram 
§al@ maintained by the Bhdrat Sevak Samaj where orphans are 
fed and educated up to the middle school stage. Aheri has two 
more primary schools and an agricultural high school. There 
are a dispensary with a maternity ward and a family planning 
centre attached to it, a veterinary dispensary, a police station, a 
post office, a branch of the district central co-operative bank 
and a rest house. The village has two rice mills also. A large 


weekly market is held on Saturdays at which corn, groceries and 
cloth are principally sold. 


Amganv, lying 45.40 km. (22 miles) south-east of Mul is a  Amcaon. 
village, in Gadhciroli tahsil where there are two temples of Siva 
situated side by side. They are built in the Hemddpanti style. 


Ankisa is a large and exceptionally fertile village in Sirofica = ANkISA. 
tahsil lying on the left bank of the Godavari, river, about 
27.35 km. (17 miles) south of Sirofica on the road to Duma- 
gudiam in Andhra Prades. The population in 1961 was 3,474 
as against 3,276 in 1951 and consists mainly of Arevars, Kunbis 
and Velmas. The best land is the low lying gadda or wandoo 
land which receives the silt of the river and grows exceptionally 
fine crops of jovar, chillis and Virginia tobacco, The central 
belt of the village consists of regorde or regadi land from which 
tich crops of wheat are taken. To the north in the vicinity of 
forest lands the soil grows poorer and wherein only small 
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CHAPTER 19. patches of rice and baris are cultivated. In this area are situated 


Places. 
ANRISA, 


ARHER- 
NawaRGAOn. 


ARMORI. 


two moderately good tanks one of which irrigates about 12.14 
hectares (thirty acres) of land, while the other is reserved for 
drinking purposes, Nearly 150 wells supplement the tank irri 
gation. The village is purely agricultural and its only trade is 
in jovar, mug, til and tobacco, large quantities of which are sent 
to Andhra Pradeé. Ankisi has a primary health centre, an 
allopathic dispensary and a_ sub-centre of the veterinary dis- 
pensary, all conducted by the Zilla Parisad. There is a primary 
school and a high school, the latter of which being recently 
established and conducted privately. A prohibition sanskdr 
kendra, to impress upon the people the benefits of prohibition, 
has recently been established. A weekly market is held on 
Tuesdays, 


Arher-Navarganv is an agriculturally prosperous village in 
Brahmapuri tahsil situated in the plain that lies between 
Brahmapuri and the Wainganga. It is 3.21 km. (two miles) 
from Brahmapuri and about 1.60 km. (one mile) from the river 
bank, The land around yields.cich crops of rice and _jovar, 
The people are well off and.chiefly belong to Kunbi and Mahar 
castes. Arher-Navarganv has a high school, a post and a_ dis- 
pensary. Monday is the weckly bazar day. Potable water is 
obtained from wells, A fair is held in honour of Rama in 
Ramanavami day and on the occasion the chariot of Rama is 
taken in procession. 


Armori ‘is a large village in Gadhciroli tahsil lying on the 
road connecting Gadhciroli. and Brahmapuri, 24 km. (15 miles) 
distant from the former and 33.79 km. (21 miles) from the 
latter. It is also connected with Mendki by a good all-weather 
road which further on runs to Talodhi. As per the 1961 Census 
the village population is 8,628, and mainly consists of Kostis, 
Kunbis, Telis and Dhimars. The weekly bazar held on Fridays 
is one of the most important markets in this part of the dis- 
trict for. the surrounding villages, the traffic in grain, cloth and 
cattle being particularly heavy. In olden days Armori used to 
be a great entrepot for the disposal of iron smelted in the east of 
the district, but in recent times it has ceased to be such a centre. 
It is the headquarters of the Wairagad forest range and being 
situated within 12.87 km. (eight miles) of Wairagad, a good 
deal of forest produce is brough here. 3.21 km. (wo miles) 
west flows the Waingangi river and during the rains carries a 
small boat traffic. Among the manufactures of the place figure 
coarse and fine cloth, country carts called dhamnis, and tasar 
weaving and spinning. The village is chiefly noted for dhamnis, 
and the dhamnis of Armori are well known in this part of the 
district and command a good market. A few families of Dhimars 
are engaged in rearing tasar silk worms and some of the 
patterns woven here are of more than usual merit. Armori, has 
besides primary schools, a high school, a block development 
office, a primary health centre, a post office, a police station and 
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a rest house. Armori has also a Survey Education Treatment CHAPTER 19. 
Centre whose task is to find out Jeprosy-affected patients, treat  pyaces. 
them and educate them in respect of the adoption of preventive agony. 
measures. The only extant building of any archaeological 

interest is an old triple-shrine Saivite temple which Cunningham 

assigns to Raj@ Haracandra Gond, but there was no Gond king 

of that name, and hence it appears likely that he means Hir Sah, 

who during a prosperous reign adorned his kingdom with several 

fine buildings. The conjecture that the temple might have been 

built by Raja Haracandra Gond, a Killedar of Wairagad, is not 

unlikely, There is a large tank lying north-west of the temple. 

However, the temple lies in a neglected state. Fragments of 
sculptures lie about in its neighbourhood pointing to the  exis- 

tence of temples at one time or the other. The village once’ 

belonged to Raji Raghuji Rav of Nagpir. There are wells for 

drinking water but the village suffers from inadequacy of water 

during the latter half of summer. 


Asaralli, with in 1961 a population of 2,913, is a Jarge village  Asara.ti. 
in Siroficé tahsil lying about~30:57 km. (19 miles) to its south 
on the left bank of the Godavari. “Asaralli is in the main an 
agricultural village, and the conditions of cultivation precisely 
resemble those of Ankisa. ~ But it is remarkable as having for 
long possessed the only open bazar in the upper tahsil. This is 
he'd on cach Friday and was in the olden days known as 
Marriott market. It attracts visitors and buyers not only from 
the S‘rofica tahsil but also. from, Bastar district of Madhya 
Prades and parts of Andhra State that border on the tahsil. The 
existence of this bazar has induced a fairly large trading com- 
munity to settle in Asaralli, which with the exception of 
Sirofica itself, is the only village in, the tahsil which though 
mainly is not purely aericultural. ‘Rajiis and Komtis form quite 
a large community. Before passing the Act, imposing ceiling 
on land hold'ngs, the relations between the Shukirs and the 
tenants were most strained in this tahsil. Asaralli has a middle 
school, an dyurvedic dispensary, a post and a police outpost. 
Wells are the sources of drinking water supply. Quite a few 
wells have been bored for irrigating the land. 


Ballirpir, more properly Ballalpir, and also known as  BALtarrur. 
Ballargah is a rapidly developing municipal town in Candrapiir 
tahsi] situated on the ‘Candrapiir-Madras railway route of the 
Central Railway, about 16 km. (ten miles) south-east of Candra- 
pir. This ancient city, sited on the outer high banks of the 
Wardha river is essentially a colliery-cum-timber mart. In 1961 
its population was 20,351. Though lately but an insignificant 
village Ballarpiir was a royal city in ancient times and signs of 
its splendour and glory are still seen scattered in its environ- 
ments. To-day, however, Ballarpir is known not so much for 
its ancient glory as for its collieries having nearly 2,000 million 
tons of coal deposits and Jarge quantities of fine teak and other 
varieties of timber that are brought here and sold from the 
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mart deriving its supplies fromthe south and west Candrapir 
divisions. The government have opened a timber depot here 
and timber is sold on auction. A wide variety of furniture is 
also manufactured by the local carpenters. There are also a 
few saw mills and the rich and inexhaustible forest resources 
have given rise to a paper mill known as Ballargah Paper and 
Strawboard Mill. It is counted amongst the largest paper mills 
in India. China clay of a fine variety used in the manufacture 
of tiles and all types of crockery and pipes is also available here 
and in the vicinity in plenty and hence have sprung up the 
Dadabhai Potteries giving employment to a large number of 
people. However, it is the existence of coal deposits so vital. for 
industrial development, more than anything else, that has 
enhanced the importance of Ballarpir. A thermal _ station 
located here, making use of the local coal production, supplies 
power to the district as well as the adjoining districts of 
Vidarbha. The existence of coal deposits was traced in 1871. 
In that year borings were undertaken and after several un- 
successful attempts it was concluded that the bulk of the coal- 
field lay across the riverand work was therefore stopped. In 
1901 it became imperative to find a substitute for the Waroda 
Colliery, which was then approaching exhaustion, and a survey 
undertaken at Ballarptr resulted in the discovery of favourable 
indicat‘ons. In 1903 a trial pit was sunk and coal was found at 
a depth of 60.96 metres (200 fect). In 1906 a second pit was 
sunk to a depth of 78.33 metres (257 feet) and the seam of coal 
was found to be 15.24 metres (50 feet) and of better quality than 
Waroda coal. In 1907 the extension of the Wardhad-Waroda 
branch of the G.L.P. railway, now called Central Railway via 
Candrapir reached Ballarpir,..The colliery is connected with 
the railway station named Ballaréah by a line of about a mile 
long with numerous sidings. Ballarptir is now a prosperous 
m'ning town and the colliery has a great future. As has been 
already stated, the latest estimates put the coal deposits at 
2,000 million tons. Due to the comparatively excellent means 
of transport and communications, both road and rail, Ballarpir, 
in course of time is bound to be one of the most important 
industrial centres in Candraptr. 


The municipality was established here in 1949 and its com- 
mittee is composed of twelve elected councillors. The president 
who presides over the meetings of the committee, is elected by 
the councillors from among themselves. The municipal jurisdic- 
tion extends over an area of 9 km? (3.5 sq. miles). 


Finance: In 1964-65 the municipal income derived from 
var'ous sources excepting extra-ordinary and debt heads amount- 
ed to Rs. 2,88,551. It comprised municipal rates and taxes 
Rs. 1,43,800; realisations under special acts Rs, 2,422; revenue 
derived from munic’pal property and powers apart from taxa- 
tion Rs. 11,471; grants and contributions Rs. 1,28,615 and mis- 
cellaneous Rs. 2,243. Income derived from extra-ordinary and 
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debt heads was Rs. 18,755. As against this, the municipality CHAPTER 19. 
had to incur an expenditure of Rs. 2,90,346 on different heads, 
but excluding extra-ordinary and debt heads. The expenditure 
items were general administration and collection Rs. 69,442 ; 
public safety Rs. 7,259; public health and convenience 
Rs, 55,526; public instruction Rs.  1,54,293 ; contributions 
Rs. 1,215 and miscellaneous Rs. 2,611. Expenses on account of 
extraordinary and debt heads stood at Rs. 24,412. 


Places. 
BALLARPUR. 
Municipality. 


Health, Sanitation and Water Supply: A primary health 
centre conducted by the Z'lld Parisad and located in the vicinity 
of the municipal. office building, meets the medical needs of the 
people. From time to time precautionary measures are also 
taken to check the outbreak of epidemics. It may, however, be 
noted that the town was not visited by any serious epidemic 
attack in recent years. There is also a_ veterinary dispensary 
conducted by the Zilla Parisad. Drains are all kutcd ones. A 
few sets of public latrines have been installed in the town. 
Wells, private and municipal, form the source of water supply. 
However, the residential colonythat has grown around the 
colliery is provided with piped water by the company at its own 
cost. This colony provides quarters mostly for the workers and 
other employees of the colliery. 


Education: Primary education is compulsory in the town. It 
is implemented by the municipality. Besides the primary 
schools, one high school is also conducted by the municipality. 
There are about three more high schools in Ballarptir which are 
privately managed. The municipality is planning to set up a 
library. Most of the primary school buildings including that of 
the municipal h'gh school are of municipal propriety. © 


On Camarghat alone Wardha river and by the side of the 
colliery, the municipality has mainta‘ned a cremation ground 
with shed and other necessary facilities, There are four burial 
grounds located in different sections which, however, are main- 
tained by the communities concerned. 

Ballarpir in ancient times was a royal city, and in the ruins — History. 
of the fort and its palace, still retains the memorials of its vast 
greatness, It is said‘to have been founded by the Gond King 
Khandkva Ba'la] Sah (1437-62) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of Ser Sah. his father. He was also the founder of the 
Candrapar town. This king was so affl'cted by tumours and 
boils that he was an offence to his wives as well as the court, only 
the wise and the beautiful Hiratalni, his queen remaining faith- 
ful to him and bearing him company. She induced him to leave 
Sirpir and erect a fort and a palace on the opvosite bank of the 
river Wardha where in retirement she tended him with care till 
his hanpy recovery. An interestine lesend is related about the 
miracu'ous recoverv of the king which had defied every medi- 
cine, as also how Canda came to be founded. It is worth quot- 
ing here. The legend tells that one day the king went hunting 
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north-west of Bal'alpir and on becoming thirsty rode up to the 
dry bed of Jharpat, looking for water. He soon found some in 
a hole and after quench‘ng his thirst washed his face, hands 
and feet. And that night, for the first time in many years, he 
slept soundly. Next morning Hiratalni was gladdened to see 
that many of the ulcers had disappeared, for all parts touched 
by the waters of the previous day had become whole. On_ the 
king’s relating the happening on the previous day she entreated 
him to take her there. Accordingly they proceeded to that spot 
and on clearing grass and sand discovered five foot-prints of a 
cow in the solid rock each filled with water, and the strange 
thing was that, take how much one would, the water would not 
diminish. Thus was discovered the Acaleévar Tirth which had 
been fixed to the spot in the Tret@é Yuga. Hardly had the king 
taken a bath with that water when all the ulcers and tumours 
disappeared. The Royal party encamped near the place that 
night and in the vis‘ons of sleep Acale’var appeared to the king, 
and spoke comfortingly. On hearing the dream, the queen 
advised the erection of a temple on the spot and the king 
approving of the idea sent h's-officers to get skilled artificers for 


.the work, He took a great-intcrest’in its progress and visited it 


daily. The legend about the founding of the city of Candrapiir 
has been quoted under Candraptr town. 


To return to the ma‘n story, the fort as well as the settlement 
that grew up around it came to be known after the king as 
Ballalpir or the city of Ballal. Though a new palace came to 
be built at Candrapir during the reign of Khandkya’s successor, 
and the seat of government was transferred there, Ballarpiir 
appears to have been a secondary royal residence for several 
centuries. Here in 1751 A.D. Nilkantha Sah, the last of the 
Gond Kings d'ed in imprisonment, and in 1790 the palace was 
repaired by Nana Saheb Bhosle. To-day the fort, with the 
exception of a few walls which still stand erect defying wind 
and rain for centuries, has fallen into ru‘ns. The gateway is 
very picturesque and inside the fort the outlines of the ancient 
palace can be traced with ease. Within the palace are two 
tunnels with entrances a few feet apart which branching off in 
opposite directions, lead each to a set of three underground 
chambers, one of which communicates with the entrance from 
the river or the water gate. When these chambers were explor- 
ed in 1865 A.D. some ancient copper coins and rusted iron rings 
were found. There is also a perpendicular shaft the object of 
which has not been ascertained. It is told that one of the 
tunnels communicates with the palace in Candrapiir the 
entrance to which is said to be in a well in the courtyard. This 
tunnel has its passage virtually blocked at the entrance and now 
no one enters it due to p'tchy darkness inside. From the water 
gate a staircase leads up the rampart wall where there are 
spacious stone platforms from where an enchanting view of the 
river can be had. The scene looks all the more beautiful when 
the river is in floods. The foundations of the ancient city can 
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still be traced for a considerable distance in the surrounding jungle, CHAPTER 19, 
indeed as tar as the ruined palace on the tank band. Remains of 


“a: ‘ : Places. 
old stone buildings are also round as far as Junona. North of the 
: ‘ : BALLARPUR, 
town is a jarge and elaborately constructed tank, which probably 
History, 


owing to the caving in of its under channels does not retain 
water, On an islet in the Wardha is Rama wrtha, an exceeding- 
ly curious rock temple, which during several months of the 
year remains fathoms under water. in 1866 it was thoroughly 
cleaned and explored. In Sasti, a village in Rajura tahsil on the 
upposite bank of the Wardha are three caves cut in the rock, 
each of which coniains a Siva dinga. A leaden image of Keéav- 
nath plated with gold formerly stood in a smalj house under a 
neem tree in front of the patace. In 1818 during the Wars of 
the British with Appa Saheb this idol was stolen. Four years 
later a Kamdvisdéy by name Pungpatel More presented a stone 
image in place of the stolen metal one, and Mr. Crawford who 
was superintendent sanctioned an allowance for the temple. 
Fast ot the village by the side of the Siroficd-Allapalli road, 
amidst overgrown jungles, lies the temple tomb of Khandkya 
Ballal Sah 1n a neglected staze,...It is tocally called the temple 
of Kharji and some ignorant fortune-seeker has removed the 
gravestones in the hope of striking buried wealth and left the 
hollow cpen, In front of it, at his feet, as is meet, is the tomb 
enclosing the ashes of his wife, the loving and the faithful 
Hiratalni, noblest and wisest of the qucens of Candrapiir. Near 
her lowly and unpretentious tomb is a stone on which are carv- 
ed the representations of 84 feet arranged in pairs. These are 
said to be commemorating the 42 other wives of Khandkya, 
who made amends to their neglect of him in life, by performing 
satt at his death. Behind the monument is an unnamed tomb 
said to be that of a 44th wife. The tomb of Hiratalni is falling 
fast into ru‘ns. Some plants “have already taken roots and atl 
these remains may disappear altogether betore long. Alongside 
the tomb of Khandkya Ballal Sah is a plain platform without 
a superstructure or ornamentation. It is said to be the tomb of 
the unfortunate Nilkanth Sah, the last of the Gond Kings who 
ruled Canda. Thus here side by side in death, in one of the 
strangest ironies of history, lie the noble founder of Candraput 
and his degenerate and dishonoured descendant from whose 
unworthy grasp the scep‘re of the Gond Kings slipped. 


Ballarpir has a police station and a post and telegraph office. 
Sunday is the weekly bazar day where cattle are also sold. 


Bhadravati or Bhandak ig a large and flourishing village in prappawatt. 
Waroda tahsil of Candrapiir district. lying some 25.74 km. 
(16 miles) north-west of Candrapiir and 16 km. south-east of 
Waroda, on the Candrapiir-Waroda-Nagpir road. Its ancient 
name was Bhadravati which was later changed to Bhandak b 
which name it continued to be known until 1940 in which year 
its original name was restored. It was done at the request of the 
Jain community of Candrapir whose place ot worship Bhadra- 
vati has now become. In fact Bhadravati to-day is better known 
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for its historical importance or for that matter its archaeological 
remains. ‘though tne name of the village itseit has , been 
changed, the railway station ly.ng about 3.21 km. (two miles) 
north of the main sett'ement continues to retain the name 
Bhandak. 

It occupies the top of a low broad plateau of rock thickly 
covered with soil. The population in 1961 was 5,492. The 
village is long and straggling extending over one and a haif 
kilometres in length and now contains only 1,219 households, 
but in former days must have been a large and prosperous place 
extend ng about three and a quarter kilometres from north to 
south and over one and a half kilometres from east to west. It 
is one of the oldest settlements in the district and is closely 
connected with some of the mythological stories told in Maha- 
bharata, Numerous antiquaran remains of the times of 
Buddhism and Jainism tound here throw much light on the 
spread of these faiths among the people. We are told that in 
ancient times Bhadravati was a beautiful city with running 
streams and strewn with lakes and temples; but time has 
reduced it to a village now. It is supposed to be identical with 
the great city of Bhadravati referred. to in the Mahabharata 
extending from Bhataéla in the north to Jharpat river on the 
south and the scene of battle for the Syamkarna horse which 
was eventually borne away by Bhima, the second Pandav, for 
the performance of Asvamedha sacrifice by Dharmaraja, the 
king. The story told is that Bhadravati was the capital of the 
King Yauvanagva, who ownéd a horse by name Syamkarna, 
Bhima who came along with Meghavarna and Rsiketu to take away 
the horse was asked to desist from doing so upon which a battle 
ensued in which Yauvandéva was defeated and Syamkarna taken 
to Hastinapir (the capitaly of) the Pandvas ), the modern Delhi. 
This sacrifice has been described at length in a separate work 
devoted to the subject named Ja:mini Asvamedha. 

The architectural remains in and around the village are of 
remote antiquity and great interest. Among the principal ones 
there is the old fort, which is on the west side of the village and 
is partly ruined, only the entrance gate remaining in a fairly 
good condition. Inside are found idols and images of deities, 
Bodhisatvas, Yaksas, flying gandharvas or heavenly  choristers, 
some broken, others intact. At a short distance to the south 
of the village is the temple of Bhadranag. It was rebuilt in the 
early 1880’s partly from the materials of the old temple and 
partly with fresh mater-als. It is in a good condition and its 
entrance is flanked by two lion statues, A smail courtyard and 
a dharmasal4, the latter of which was built by Hayagriva Svami 
of Canda, are attached to it. Many old sculptures are built into 
the front wall, and lie loose about the courtyard such as Gana- 
pati, Varaha, Visnu, Laksmi-Narayana, $:va-Parvati and many 
more, The object of. worship is the Naga and there is a belief 
that on the annual fair day, Mahdsivratra, a live white snake 
makes its appearance in the temple. In the temple premises 
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were discovered two inscription slabs, one of which was in a very Gy APTER 19. 
curious character and hence undecipherable. In its  environ- 
ment there .s an old stepped well. On the south of the village Places. 
and adjoining it is a rocx-cut cave now mostly filied with earth Braprawatt. 
and ruvble. It is unfinished and consists of a long verandah 
supported outwardly by two heavy, massive vuctagonal pillars. 

On the back wall are three unfinished cells. A ten-handed Devi 

has been installed in the cell at the north end. About a mile 

and a half to the north-west of the village in the hill of Wijasan 

is a very curiously planned Buddhist Cave. A long gallery is 

driven stra.ght into the hill to a distance of 21.641 metres 

(71 tt.) at the end of which is a shrine containing a colossal 

Buddha in padmdasana on a bench. On the right and left of the 

entrance to this gallery, other galleries one on either s.de are 

driven in at right angies to this frst one, and each of these has 

a shrine and colossal Buddha in a similar pose. These are now 

ly.ng in a much defaced and disfigured state. Local legend has 

it that the central Buddha is Pandu, that in the right his son 

and in the left his nephew. On the scarped side of the approach 

to the entrances to these galleries is a much erased inscription. 

Another beionging to the.ninth century has been removed to 

the Nagpir museum. To the east of the village near the main 

road is a lake by name Dolaral spread over an approximate area 

of 16 to 17 acres. In itg centre stands an island which is con- 

nected with the mainland by an old bridge constructed of 

massive columns in two rows with great heavy beams spanning 

the tops of these both transversely and longitudinally. — Its 

length is about 136 ft. and width nearly 7’ 2”. From the lake 

were discovered numerous idols of different deities belonging to 

different religious faiths. “There are numerous images lying 

about among them a collection of beautiful Jain images, the 

‘Sesa or serpent god on which Visnu recl:nes and a very signi- 

ficant image of the skeleton goddess Mahakali lying at the old 

ruined temple of Candika Devi which ig represented with three 

heads and six hands. This is a most unusual representation. 
Nearabout this temple lie scattered many broken images which 

once must have been fine pieces of art. On one of its walls there 

is a much erased inscription. 


To-day Bhadravati is known as a centre of Jain pilgrimage on 
account of the imposing and majestic temple ot Parsvanatha 
with a dharmaégdlé attached to it. It is said that before the 
year 1910 the place where the temple stands was a_ jungle- 
infested area with the temple fragments scattered all over the 
place. One day a missionary padre stumbled across the huge 
Parsvanatha image half buried under ground. The discovery 
was reported and the archaeological department took possession 
of it. Later still one Sri Caturbhujbhai Punjabhai of Sirpir was 
told in a vision to find the idol at Bhadrdvati and make arrange- 
ment for its housing. The idol then was taken possession of 
along with 21 acres of land from the government and aided by 
the more affluent amongst the Jains the present temple was 
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built. The temple is very well maintained with its floors paved 
with marble Waus paintea with beauttul paint.ngs and enwrance 
door-trames plated with silver richiy omamented with creeper 
and other delicate patterns. Its rain entrance is Hanked by 
two huge elephant ngures and the Sikhar painted and decorated 
with figure-tiued niches and temp.e replicas, The idol in 
padmasana posture is about six teet tall and 1s elegantiy adorned 
by gold ornaments, Fine gardens have been laid out and main- 
tained around the temple. A trust looks atter the management. 
It is visited by the Jains from all over India. ‘The fars cele- 
brated in honour ot Parévanatha are largely atcended. 


Not far away from the main road is the Gauraia hamlet 
where is a ruined shrine of Ganapati on a hill top. ‘Vhe idol is 
broken and hollow and is believea to have contained gold inside. 
it is also said that it was the one worsh.pped by Yauvanasva 
Raja. Atl these remains speak of the giorlous period which 
bhandak or thadravati once enjoyed. 


However Bhandak has assumed importance all the more 
because of the setting up otf an ordnance factory supplying 
munitions to the armed torces of the.country. It was begun in 
1963 and completed within a period of. three years. it has 
provided a large number ot skilled and unskilled persons with 
empioyment. <A large number ot refugees trom last Pakistan 
have been rehabilitated here. The viliage is surrounded except 
on the west by pdm gardens, tanks, old groves and jungie, 
towards the west the country is hare, but the barrenness is 
redeemed by the picturesque temple crowning the hill of 
Wijasan. ‘lhere is a large community of Barais and Dhimars 
here who take a spec.al tsterest in the cultivation of pan (betel- 
leaves) and halad (turmeric). “A™ brisk trade is carried on in 
these commodities. Rice is also grown successfully. An annual 
fair in honour of Bhadranaga Svami is held in Magha and lasis 
for about three weeks. This formerly ranked next to the Maha- 
kali fair at Candad, but its commercial importance declined 
owing to the competition of the fair held at Wun. The 
Bhadravati_ fair is now largely religious, and is attended by 
nearly 2,000 persons, including the traders who sell provisions 
to the pilgrims. In February 1908 Bhandak became a railway 
sation when Waroda-Canda railway was opened for traffic, 
Bhadravati has a high school, besides the primary schools, a 
post office, a primary health centre and a veterinary dispensary. 
A family planning centre has also been set up. There is also a 
training school imparting training in the craft of pottery, <A 
weekly bazar is held on Wednesdays. 


Bhatala, with in 1961, 985 inhabitants is a village in Waroda 
tahsil lying 16 km. (ten miles) to the north of Waroda town. It 
is supposed to have formed a part of the ancient Bhadravati 
which later came to be known as Bhandak. On a hill in the 
vicinity of the village are the remains of a very fine antique 
temple, in good preservation. These have been protected under 
the Ancient Mcnuments Act. The outer walls are severely 
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plain, the only ornamentation being three large images in niches CHAPTER 19. 
acound the snrines and one on each side ot the ante-chamber. 
They contain the images of Siva, Parvati and Karttikeya upon 
h.s peacock. Until lately in the four quarters of the village 
four ancient temples ot Makardhvaja, the warden of the 
boundaries, could be distinguished. There is yet another temple 
in the village into the front walls of which are built many 
images. However, the temple is not of much consequence and 
it is falling into decay for want of maintenance. Bhatala has a 
sub-post omce and a middle school. Wels and a large tank 
supply drinking water. Saturday is the weekly bazar day. 


Bhejganv, with in 1961, 2,087 inhabitants is an agricultural Byeycaon. 

village in Candrapiir tahsil lying eight kilometres (hve miles) 
south of Mil. it contains a temple of Mahadeva built in the 
Hemddpanti style. The temple to-day is in utter ruins. There 
is a primary school and a post office. Despite the fact that 
the village has three sources of water supply wiz., wells, river 
and a tank, stil] it runs short of water during the latter half of 
summer. A weckly bazar is held on Fridays. 


Bhisi, with a population of 5,365 as per the 1961 Census, is Buist. 
largely an agricultural village im ~Waroda tahsil lying about 
17.40 km. (eleven miles) north of Cimtr. The village lands are 
well irr.gated and the principal crops are paddy and groundnut. 
There are a few rice and oil mills. Bhisi_ has a high school 
besides primary schools, a pcst office, a police station, and an 
allopathic dispensary catering to the medical needs of the 
people. Drinking water is obtained from the wells, most of which 
go dry during the latter part of summer. Weekly bazar is he!d 
on Saturdays. Bhisi is an-iron ore mining centre. The iron 
contents of the ore are estimated to be 69 per cent. 
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Brahmapuri, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name, Bprarmapunt. 
is situated in the extreme north-west: of the tahsil and lies about 
123.91 km. (77 miles) from Candrapir to the north-east. In 
1961 it had a population of 8,532. As a centre of administration 
for the tahsil, it is geographically almost as badly placed as 
Canda is as the headquarters of the whole district, and the 
desirability of shifting the tahsil headquarters had frequently 
been mooted in the past when the means of transport and com- 
munications were bad. However, in recent years the rapid 
strides made in the improvement of communications have 
removed its natural disadvantages, and the railway on the 
narrow gauge connecting ir with Canda, has placed it within 
easy reach of the most remote villages of the tahsil. By road 
Brahmapuri is linked up to the west with Nagpir via Naigbhid, 
as also with the Miél-Candrapiir road via Talodhi. It is also 
connected with Armori and Gadhciroli southwards, the latter 
place being situated on the Candraptir-Mul-Gadhciroli-Dhanora 
road which terminates at Murumganv. The village itself is 
pleasantly situated on red gravelly soil, through which the rock 
frequently appears and is a favourite residence for the well-to-do. 
people of the neighbourhood, The closeness of th€ rock to the 
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surface ensures rapid drainage, and sanitation is good, the 
streecs presenting an unusuatly ciean. appearance. ‘bne tahsil 
buildings together w.th the police station house, civil court, 
paricdyal samiti office, maternity home, state bank’s branch, 
electricity oflice, branch of district central co-operative bank and 
the nigh school stand in a very congested group on the site of 
what one used to be the town tort but no longer, ‘a spacious 
square’ as described by Major Lucie Smith from which the whole 
ot the surrounding country is seen ‘stretched out’. There 1s an 
agricuiture produce market committee which helps the agricul- 
turists to get a fair price for their produce. there are three 
tanks viz., the Kot tasdv, the Lendha and the Barai tanks which 
together irrigate nearly 60.73 hectares (150 acces) of land. The 
embankment of the Kot faldv consists of sold rock. Several of 
the manufactures of the village have acquired a considerable 
celebrity, Its shoes and carts are widely known outside the dis- 
trict. Once good cotton tabrics and copper’ and brass ware also 
used to be manufactured but the arr seems to have been lost 
due to lack of demand. There are also two bidi factories. On 
Fridays a large weekly bazar attended by well over one thousand 
persons is held. Or educational institutions there are five 
primary and middle schools, three high schools and a college. 
There is a comb:ned post and telegraph office, a_ telephone 
exchange and a rest house. A hamlet, not too distant, known 
as . Peth is attached to the village. There is a cinema theatre 
here. On Catira Paurnimd day a fair known as Ghodda fair is 
held in the village. Brahmapuri, however, suffers from inade- 
quacy of drinking water. 


Camoréi is an important village in Gadhciroli tahsil whose 
name was originally derived. by _ the philologists of the neigh- 
bouring village from “Camar Vasi” or the abode of the 
Cambhars. it is settled near the left bank of the Wainganga 
about 1.60 km. (a mile) to the south of the curve which that 
river takes northwards at Markanda, and is 70.81 km. (44 miles) 
east of Canda, and 38.62 km. (24 miles) south of Gadhciroli. 
The village was severely affected by the famine of 1900 in which 
about one fifth of the inhabitants either perished or migrated. 
In 1961 the population was 4,872. About half of the total culti- 
vators belong to Sao Teli caste and the stone brushwood fences” 
round their houses give the village the air of squalid bucolic 
prosperity that scems associated with the Sao Telis. Being 
situated on a low-lying ground it is converted into a veritable 
quagmire during the monsoons. It is also terribly congested as 
the rice fields lying all around prevent its expansion. The land 
is well irrigated and although there are six tanks and a_ large 
number of irrigation-wells, the villagers complain that there is 
not enough water for sugarcane plantation. The water of 
Camoréi is excellent and there are a large number of wells 
together with tanks supplying potable water. The Saturday 
bazar held here was very important in the past being attended 
by traders from considerable distances, but the rising fortunes 
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of the Talodhi bazar has diminished its importance. Talodhi is quapyep 19, 
a small viliage 6.43 km. (four miles) distant from Camorsi and 
owes its r.se to some far-sceing foretather of the hamlet who _ Places. 
planted a spacious and shady mango grove on the edge of a CHAMorsHI. 
tank, thus placing side by side two indispensable requisites for 

an open bazar vzz., cool shade and plenty of water. Though 

Talodhi has succeeded in attracting a large number of traders 

and buyers from Camorsi, yet a considerable trade in tobacco 

and groceries is still carried on at Camorégi. The tasar silk 

industry of the place is in the hands of Koskatis, but due to lack 

of encouragement it is on the decline. Cotton fabrics, on a 

small scale, are also woven. Camoréi has a primary health 

centre with an attached: family planning unit, a post, a police 

station and primary and middle schools. It is also the head- 

quarters of a block development centre. The temples of the 

village are important heither architecturally nor from the point 

of view of antiquity. It is recorded that there was a group of 

20 kistvaens or cromlechs, which disappeared before long. Now 

nothing is seen of the stone circles. The people here believe 

that they would not have a good season until the ruined temple 

of Siva 6n the tank band.is, repaired; but strangely enough, the 

shrine continues to remain in that condition. 


Candapir, with in 1961 a population of 1,100, is a small village Cuanprapua. 
in Candsapir tahsil lying about eight kilometres (five miles) 
cast of Mul. It has a temple of Mahadev in the Hemddpanti 
style, but it is now in utter ruins. The village has a primary 
school, a post and a medical practitioner. Drinking water is 
obtained from the wells. . However, acute scarcity is felt during 
summer. ; 


Candrapiir, the headquarters of the district to which it gives 
its name, is the largest city in the district and is situated 
761 feet above sea level in 19° 57’ north latitude and 79° 22’ east 
longitude. In 1961 it had a population of 51,484. Tradition 
and legends’ tell that in Kria Yuga the name otf this place was 
Lokapura and its extent much wider than what it is today. In 
Dvdpéra Yuga, during the reign of one Radja Candrahasa its 
name was changed to Indupur and still later as Candrapiir or 
the city of the moon. During the period of the British Raj, 
Candrapir came to be called as Canda for no particular reason 
perhaps because the short form was more convenient and conti- 
nued to be so called until 1964 when its name was officially 
changed to Candrapur again. In spite of the restoration of the 
name it is still known to the general public as Canda. Purdnas 
mention the town as having been founded by Krtadhvaja Rajd, 
but modern Candrapir has grown out of the foundations laid 
by Khandkyd Ballal Sah, the Gond King, about the year 
1450 A.D. The city practically lies in the angle formed by the 
junction of the Erai and the Jharpat rivers and is surrounded 
by a continuous line of battlements over seven miles in length 
which constitutes the most striking example of Gond methods 
of fortification which has come down to the present age. Out- 
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CHAPTER 19, side the walls and extending up to the Wardha-Kazipeth _ rail- 
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way line lie the suburbs ot Baoiipeth, Lalpeth, Goipeth, Bhivd- 
pir, Hivapiir and the like. A tew inhabitations nave crossed 
the railway line too. in short the town is gradualiy spilling 
outside the tort walis. ‘The tort walis have a number ot gates 
and windows and the walis on the western side protect the town 
from the Era. floods. Viewed from within the city presents a 
pleasing appearance giving the general impression ot space and 
verdure. s1owever, the living quarters within the walls are 
heavily congested. Lhe main road, ruled in mathematically 
straight lines from the Jdlpura to Pathanpurd gate bisects 
the city trom north to south and forms a _ moderately 
well shaped thoroughtare such as few, it any other, towns in the 
district can boast. Various other well made and drained roads 
link up the various gates, wickets and main lines of traffic with 
each other, but there is no thoroughfare from east to west 
corresponding. to the main road. here are some magnificent 
trees in the town which constitute the main charm of Canda. 
This phase of the city and its surroundings are seen at its best 
along the Ballarpiir road for.a...distance of a mile beyond the 
Acaiesvar gate. Here the road runs through jungles studded 
with countiess tamarind trees. ‘The appearance ot the city from 
the outside has consistently been described by observers as 
picturesque in the extreme. Major Lucie Smith described 
Candrapty as follows: “Dense forest stretches to the north 


and east; on the south rise the blue ranges of the Manikdurg, 


and westward opens a cultivated, rolling country with distant 
hills, Set in this picture, sweep the long lines of fortress wall, 
now seen, now lost among great groves of ancient trees; in 
front glitters the broad expanse ot the Ramala tank; and the 
Jharpat and the Erai gird on cither side”, It is difficult to differ 
with most of the details of this picture but the general impres- 
sion given is a little too exaggerated. The picturesqueness of 
Canda lies in no coup d’ oeit of the city as a whole, but in its 
details, The city wall for instance, seen from the north-west 
whence the most comprehensive view of it may be obtained, 1s 
lost in insignificance amid a vast expanse of flat and usually 
bare plain to which the extremely distant ranges of the Manik- 
durg provide but a poor foil, while by the ordinary approach to 
it along the Waroda road it is not visible at all until the specta- 
tor has swung round a bend within a stone’s throw of the 
Jatpurd gate and then he only sees a small section. The new 
approach by the railway which gives a good view of the Ramala 
tank and the city wall behind it, is more favourable. But while 
it may waive her claim to any particular pretensions to beauty 
when considered from a bird’s-eye point of view, Canda need 
yield to no place in this part of India in the charm of her forests 
which reach up on the east and south to her very gates. 


The Candrapiir town occupies a site that is underlain by coal- 
bearing rock formations, and a number of collieries dot the sur- 
face with their waste mounds along the rims of the town. The 
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most important of the collier'es is the Hindusthan Lalpeth CHAPTER 19, 
Colliery situated on the outskirts of Candrapiir city and on the _pjaces, 
highway which links Delhi-Madras both by ral and road. Cyanprapur. 
Other mines are those at. Mahakali and Rayyatvari. Besides 

coal, Candrapir district as a whole has invaluable and rich 

mineral deposits like iron, limestone, silica, ochres, clay and 

sand. Due to the abundance of iron ore and ccal deposits it was 

felt that Candrapfir should have a steel mill but a survey under- 

taken indicated that the ccal available is of non-coking variety 

and hence the project had to be abandoned. However, a private 

company has been a'lowed to set up a pig-iron plant. The plant 

is estimated to cost about fifteen crores of rupees. Apart from 

its administrative importance as the district headquarters, the 

town derives its importance also from its glass works and hand- 

loom weaving of mixed silk and cotton textiles. It is also a 

timber mart and trade centre for forest produce. Its mineral 

resources coupled with the forest wealth forebode a bright 

future for the town. Once dyeing industry carried on by the 

Rangaris thrived well here, but to-day it is almost ext'nct. 
Ornamental slippers are madeoin various patterns with silk 

thread stitched on leather; Bamboo work is also done by 

Buruds who make fans, boxes and baskets in fancy colours. 

Gold and silver ornaments, made here of a peculiar pattern, are 

of some repute. The town has afew ginning and _ pressing 

factories, oi] mills, rice m'lls, and a tile manufacturing factory. 

An industrial estate is being set\up along Candrapiir-Tadoba 

road. There is an agriculture market produce committee 

handling large quantities of rice, cotton, jovar and many other 
commodities, 


Considering the backwardness of th's tract Canda has 
excel'ent means of transport and communications which have 
helped in the acceleration of a'l-round development of the town 
and the district as a whole. It is a major railway station on the 
Delhi-Madras section. Another line connecting it with Nag- 
bhid bifurcates and runs to Nagpir and Gond‘a respectively. 
Candrapir is also linked by road not only with all the tahsil 
headquarters and other important places but also with many 
other important commercial centres outside the district. On 
the north-western side of the town near the Erai river there is 
an air field. There are post and telegraph facilit'es and a tele- 
phone exchange. In spite of these it is felt that there should be 
more roads and railway lines in the forested areas in order to 
explo't the forest and mineral wealth more economically and 
profitably. 


Candrapitir was constituted a municipality in 1867. Its juris- Municipality. 
diction extends over an area of eleven square miles. The muni- 
cipal committee is composed of 30 elected and three co-opted 
members. It is presided over by a president who is elected by 
the members from amongst themselves. 
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Finance: The total municipal receipts for the year 1965-66, 
including an amount of Rs. 4,24,468 received due to extra- 
ordinary and debt heads and Rs. 59,36] as the opening balance, 
amounted to Rs. 19,15,946. Other sources of income were 
municipal rates and taxes as Rs. 8,29,088; realisation under 
special acts Rs. 7,814; revenue derived from municipal property 
and powers apart from taxation Rs. 2,56,128; miscellaneous 
Rs, 51,133 and grants and contributions received from the 
government Rs. 2,87.954. Expenditure during the same year, 
including Rs. 2,10,731 incurred due to extra-ordinary and debt 
heads stood at Rs. 18,43,897. Item-w'se expenditure was: general 
administration and collection charges Rs. 1,71,962; public safety 
Rs. 1,18,296; public health and conven'ence Rs. 9,43,701 ; public 
instruction Rs. 3,89,168; contributions for general purposes 
Rs. 4,520 and miscellaneous Rs. 5,519. 


Health, Sanitation and Water Supply: Candrapir has a_ well 
cquipped civil hospital and a dispensary, both of which are 
maintained by the government. The hospital ‘s headed by a 
Civil Surgeon and has 78 beds. In its general, ward, free medical 
aid is rendered to the poor. Zilli _Parisad maintains a_vetcri- 
nary dispensary which besides treating the animals and birds 
works towards the production of a healthy breed of cattle. At 
present a major part of the town has stone-lined puccd gutters, 
the outlying areas having only kiché@ dra‘ns. The town will 
soon have underground drainage system for which a plan is 
under preparation. Cindd town has tap water supvly. The 
water-works were installed at a cost of Rs. 20,00,000, The muni- 
cipality is planning to have a filtration plant in the absence of 
which people get muddy water during the monsoons. 


Education: Primary education is compulsory. It is conducted 
by the Zilla Parisad. In 1965-66, the net municipal contribution 
towards this end amounted to Rs. 3,89.168. Candrapiir town 
affords facilities for education up to the graduate level, there 
being nearly ten high schools of which one is a multi-purpose 
high school and one college having educational facilities in the 
faculties of Arts. Science and Commerce. Most of the schools, 
with the exception of one or two are private institutions. There 
is also a technical school of the LLT. The B.Ed. and the S.T.C. 
colleges, one each, are conducted by the government. There 
are two public libraries of which one is maintained by the 
municipality. 


A small fire brigade consisting of one fire fighter and the 
necessary equipment serves the purnose of fire fighting. The 
cremation and bur‘al grounds of which there are six, two each 
for Muslims, Christians and Hindus, are all maintained by the 
respective communities. 


In Gole Bazar area a large vegetable market has been provid- 
ed. There is also a meat market in the Ekori ward. Besides the 
Azad garden, which is perhaps the best in the town, there is 
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another in Harijan Cowk. An open air theatre and a_ play: CHAPTER 19, 

ercund for children are also maintained by the municipality. Places. 
Within the municipal limits there are six fair sized tanks CHanprapur, 

known respectively as Ramala, Lendha'a, Ghutkala, and the Municipality. 

Gaori, Lal and Koner talavs. The chief of these is the Ramala 

tank which was built by Khandkya Ballal $ah at the time of 

laying the foundations of the town-wall. It runs along the 

north-east section of the wall and was renovated and repaired 

with fine stoneghats by Ram §ah who named it after him. Its 

embankment provides an excellent promenade popular with 

those citizens who have acquired the fashion of taking the air. 

It was Ram Sah again who supplied the city with water from 

this tank by laying pipes. The water is now no longer generally 

used for drinking purposes as singhdrd is cultivated in the tank 

by Dhimars, but the round towers or Kathnis which occur, at 

intervals along the pipe-lines and serve as stand-pipes, as well as 

affording means to divert the water to small reservoirs, may 

still be seen dotted about at intervals in the city. The expanse 

of the Ramalad tank is about 158 acres. To the north of the 

talév, Ram Sah had laid out..a.garden and named it Rambiag 

which is no more in existence, 


The city possesses several architectural features of interest. Objects of 
The object that attracts the attention most is the walls around Interest, 
the town. The walls are surmounted by a heavy looking 
crenellated parapet, they are ten feet in thickness, and within 
runs a broad rampart broken down in places but on the whole 
in fair preservation. Four gates pierce the circuit, one to the 
north called Jétpurd, Vinbé or Ghor maidan to the west, 
Acalegvar to the east and Pathénpura to the south. In addition 
to these there are five wicket gates or Khirkis named Cor, 
Vithoba, Hanumant, Masan and Bagad. Legend tells an inter- 
esting story as to how the wall came to be built and the city 
founded. Khandkya Balla Sah had ordered the erection of a 
temple to Acalegvar and one morning, after his daily visit was 
riding away when a hare darted out of a bush and pursued his 
dog, which fled. Astonished at the sight, he followed ; the dog 
ran in a wide circle while the bare took zigzag cuts to catch it. 
At one point it closed with the dog which, however, shook it off 
and continued its flight. On nearing the point where the chase 
had commenced the dog turned on and killed the hare and the 
king then saw that on the forehead of the latter was marked a 
white spot. Pondering over what this might mean he rode 
home and recounted whatever had happened to his queen. 
That wise woman counselled that the occurrence was a good 
omen and that a fortified city should be built within the circuit 
of the chase, with walls following the hare’s track. She further 
advised that special bastions should be erected, both where the 
hare had closed with the dog and where the dog had killed the 
hare, expressing her belief that the latter point would prove 
the point of danger to the future city. The king lost no time 
in giving effect to her suggestions; a trench was run along the 
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hare’s track, which was easily discernible by the foot-prints of 
the king’s horse; then gates and bastions were planned, the 
whole marked out and the foundation commenced; the work 
being under the Rajput Officers of the king, called Tel Thakirs. 
Thus began the building of the city of Canda or Candrapir. 
The construction of the rampart wall was completed by 
Dhundia Balla] $ah who also erected many other buildings. It 
would be interesting to note that the wall was breached by the 
Britishers in 1818 at the point declared as dangerous by the 
queen of Khandkya Ba!lal Sah. The construction of the wall 
was completed during the reign of Dundid Ram Sah (1597. 
1622). These walls were probably founded about the 15th 
Century although legend would assign a date two centuries 
earlier to the founder. They were kept in repairs by the Mara- 
thas and after a long neg'ect by the British were restored by the 
government. The walls now rema‘n and are preserved as an 
example of Gond fortification. The gateways offer good speci- 
men of Gond Art. 


Close to the Acalegvar gate.and, standing in a separate walled 
enclosure forming a kind.of. an inner fort, stand a group of 
buildings known as Gond. Raj4s’ tombs.. The largest and the 
best is that of Bir $&h, reputed to be the 17th of the line. The 
tomb stands on a plinth of nearly 15 ft. high approached by a 
flight of ten, ten feet long stone stairs, The whole is 40’ x 40’ x 
60’ and is crowned with a dome-like Sikhar. Replicas of the 
same are set in the four corners. It is a solid construction and 
though nearly 300 years have e!apsed since its construction it is 
in a perfectly good condition. The building is generally criti- 
cised as too heavy in anpearance but it does not fail to have a 
very pleasing effect, and is.a_welcome sight to the eye wearied 
of the constant reiteration of the Hemddpanti style. In the 
same outer enclosure, but separated from the tombs by a parti- 
tion wall. is the Acaleévar temple, the walls of which are cover- 
ed by multitudinous small sculptured panels. The legends 
relating to the founding of this temple are recorded in the 
chapter on history. The original temple was built by Khandkva 
Ballai Sah but in 17th century at the time of ' building the 
Mahakalt temnle, Rani Uirai demolished the old ru'ned 
temple of Acaleévar and built a new one in its place. A 
bundred years later about the vear 1790 A.D. was constructed 
the sabhamandap by Vvankoji Bhosle. It is believed that a lakh 
of rupees found in the house of one deceased Brahman by name 
Ramaji Handya were utilised in the construction of the mandat 
and a well near the temple. It is further said that the Ramala 
talav was also repaired by him out of that amount. Time has 
not affected the structure in the slightest. What is now the jail 
was formerly the citadel; it contains a Jatge many-galleried well 
and an underground passage which is popularly supposed to 
emerge in the fort of Ballarpir. The town has a temple of 
Vithoba which is pleasingly carved with elaborate designs in 
pink stone. 
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About half a mile to the west of the railway and surrounded CHAPTER 19. 

by dense jungles near the Lal Peth, stands a group of large stone ~——Baaces. 
figures locally called Ravan and commonly known as the Ldl- Gy, opapur 
peth monoliths. These are more remarkable for their size than Objects oe 
for their artistic excellence. Sixteen in number they lie on the  pinterest, 
ground in the open arranged in a sort of rough circle around a 
linga of Siva. They must have been carved in situ’ out of the 
living rock, as many of them are much too heavy to be moved. 
The largest of the images is that of ten-headed Durga, which 
measures 25’x 18’ and is estimated to weigh nothing short of 
57 tons. The Durga sculpture is broken at the waist and has 
been temporarily joined by pouring cement in the crack. The 
bull nandi and Vishnu’s fish and tortoise incarnations are among 
the more prominent of the other figures. Just below the Durga 
image there is a fifteen feet high image of Mahisasurmardini. 
There is also a huge four-handed Sankar image. The popular 
legend connected with these sculptures is that in the reign of 
Dbundia Ram Sah there lived a wealthy Komti by name Ray- 
appa who conceived the idea of doing some memorable act. 
He accordingly had these monoliths carved intending to place 
them in a temple of Siva.» Unfortunately he died before he 
could build the temp'e and the monoliths are lying to-day 
where he left them uncared for and unprotected. Between 
these monoliths and the town isa well, in the interior of which 
are built in some rather good sculptured stones, Close to Ldl- 
peth is Babiipeth in which there are some temples, one of which 
contains some uncommon statues of various gods and goddesses, 
such as Agni, Indra etc. Among these, the most noteworthy is 
a three legged figure placed’ in a niche which may be meant 
either for a Vedic God Tripad or for a fever demon, a Gana or 
attendant of Siva. Yet another antiquarian feature which 
requires notice is an old well of ‘the’ shape of a conch shell 
(Sankha) . In the reservoir there is a temple of Paricdyatana. 
It was built by Bapiiji Vaidya, the Divén of Hirabai or by one 
of his predecessors. 


Another temple belonging to antiquity and worthy of notice 
is that of Mahakali, situated across the Jharpat river about a 
furlong’s distance from the Acalefvar gate. The original 
temple is said to have been built by Khandkya Ballal Sah at 
the time of building the Acaleévar temple, the present one 
being built by Rani Hirai in commemoration of the victory of 
her husband, Biréah, gained over their son-in-law. It so 
happened that Birgah and Hirai had a daughter who was given 
in marriage to Durgisah alias Durgpal, the prince of Devgad. 
This prince so insulted his wife that she returned to her parents 
upon which Birgah vowed to punish him, praying the goddess 
Mahakali that in the event of success he would present her with 
Durgaéah’s head and construct a bigger temple. When Birgah 
advanced with his army Durgagah came forward to challenge 
him ‘and in the battle that ensued, the latter was defeated and 
killed. His head was severed’ and presented to the goddess 
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ceremoniously. Later, about 1650, when Hirai constructed the 
temple, a stone head of Durgasah was fixed on the temple in 
order to perpetuate the memory of the victory. It faces north. 
The whole is 54 feet square and 60 feet high including the 
pinnacle, and is built in a magnificent Gondi style bearing a 
great resemblance to the Moghal style of arch‘tecture. In a 
cellar about six feet deep and 18 feet square is a five feet image 
of the goddess armed with a sword and a shield. Behind this 
cellar there is a chamber containing the bedstead of the goddess. 
Two winding stir-cases lead up on the terrace affording a fine 
view of the meandering course of the Jharpat and a part of the 
town. Hirai also instituted a fair which is held on Caitra 
Paurnima to the present day. It lasts for a weck and is attended 
by over 25,000 devotees coming from Vidarbha and Marath- 
vada regions. Candrapir has also temples dedicated to Ekvira, 
Ganapati, Mahadev, Maruti etc. Of these the temple of Ekvira, 
now known as Ekori, commemorates the visit of goddess 
Renuka of Mahur. It was built by Hirai. The Ganapati 
temple, whose construction was said to have been begun by 
Birsah and brought to completion by his queen Hirai after his 
death, lies in a neglected state. Though the temple is quite big 
there is none to look after it and hence it has become a resort of 
the cattle and sheep. Along the main road there is a fairly 
large church maintained by the Scottish Episcopalian Mission. 
It also mainta‘ns one or two orphanages. 


Candrapiir, being the headquarters of the district, is the seat 
of the Collector with the allied revenue offices. Since the esta- 
blishment of the Zilla Parisad a spacious modern building has 
been constructed to house its various offices. The district has 
the richest forest wealth andthe largest proportion of and 
extent of the forests in the state and hence there are eight divi- 
sional forest officers posted at Candraptir. It has the office of 
the Executive Engineer, Buildings and Communications Depart- 
ment which maintains a fine rest house as also a circuit house. 
It is the headquarters of the Police force in the district and has 
a District and Sessions Court. 


Cimtr, a large and thriving village in Waroda tahsil lying 
about 77.24 km. (48 miles) north of Candraptr and 53.10 km. 
(33 miles) distant from Waroda, is situated on the Patalganga or 
the Uma, a tributary of the Andhari. The layout of the village 
is excellent and in 1961 had 7,005 inhabitants. The inhabitants 
are mostly Marathas with a sprinkling of Telugu traders and 
artisans. There is also a strong body of Brahmans attracted 
hither by the religious assoc‘ations of the place. Cimir in 
ancient days was counted among the important places of Hindu 
pilgrimage. In the bygone days. Cimir had a fort whose exis- 
tence is indicated by a large mound and to which a reference is 
to be found in the list of the old forts of Madhya Pradesh. 
However, the importance of Cimir lies in the antique temple 
of Balaji which has a great reputation, and the Ghodd ceremony 
A-179—48=B 
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which is held two days prior to the annual fair. It is said that CHAPTER |} 
the image of Visnu or Balaji was discovered by one Bhika 
Patil, a Kunbi while diggmg the plinth of the shed for his 
cattle. He constructed a small temple to house the idol and 
appointed a priest for its worship. The priest, Devajipant 
Corghade, prayed the god everyday that if he became a sardd? 
he would construct a grand temple replacing the small one. It 
so happened that Devaji actually rose to a’ position of high rank 
in the service of the Bhosles and in fulfilment of his vow he 
constructed the temple that is seen to-day with the consent of 
Janoji Bhosle. It was he who instituted what is known as the 
Ghodé ceremony which is held in connection with the annual 
fair on the 15th day of the bright half of Miégha. Situated to 
the west of the village the temple stands encircled by a court- 
yard wall w'th four bastions in four corners and two each forti- 
fying the entrance gates on the east and west respectively. The 
main entrance is flanked by two tiger figures and its terraced top 
is adorned by two tempke replicas with stairs leading up from 
inside. The gate opens on a fine garden beyond which stands 
the Garudastambha renovated;ata later date by Sada%iv Bhatjf 
Ghode. Passing the Garudastambha)one comes in the Nrtya 
Sala or dancing hall, beyond which is the Kirtan sald. Herein 
one can find wooden images of Garuda, Maruti, dvdrpdlas, etc. 
On its walls were paintings depicting Gajendra moksa, Krsnalila, 
Bakasur-mardana, Maricavadha ete. but these were wiped off 
owing to constant white washing. It was renovated at the 
orders of Bajirav Bhosle alias Raghuji [ff who chanced to visit 
it once. On crossing the Kirtan Salad one faces the stone-built 
sabhamandap and the sanctuary crowned by a 6.09 metres 
{20 ft.) sikhar with a gold plated spire. The sanctuary contains 
the four-handed idol of the .god..which was re-installed by 
Devajipant Corghade on Sravana Vadya 8, Saka 1694 (A.D, 1772), 
on the completion of the temple that year. It is a very attrac- 
tive and proportionately shaped idol canopied by a prabhdval 
with representations of Dasdvtdra and many other figures carved 
in relief. Through an air-hole in its eastern corner the morning 
sun rays fall upon the idol every day. Besides the main image 
there are those of Laksmi, Garuda, Maruti and many others, 
some of which are in padmédsana posture. The Ghoda fair is 
one of the biggest fairs in the district and attracts a large num- 
ber of people. Two days prior to the fair, Balaji’s horse, which 
is of wood, with his image on it, is taken round the village and 
then back to the temple. The fair lasts for about 15 days and 
the daily average attendance is over 2,000 persons. Its im- 
portance is more commercial now than religious and a number 
of traders attend from long distances. A considerable trade is 
done in rengis (carts) and cart-wheels and cattle are also brought 
for sale. The temple construction including the inauguration 
cost Devaji nearly two lakhs of rupees. The Bhosles had pre- 
sented it with a gem-studded ornament with a lakh of rupees 
which was deposited in the Bhosle darbér in 1804 by one Vasu- 
dev Bapii Naik for fear of Pendhari depredations, Tt was never 
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brought back. The Bhosles had also made an annuat{ grant of 
1612 Naégpuri rupees and about 200 acres of land. Nearby is a 
talav spread over an area of about sixty acres in which is planted 
the temple-flag. 


Cimir has a good weckly bazar on Fridays and the trade is 
principally in cotton, grain, cotton cloth, carts and oil-seeds. A 
good deal of cotton cloth, known for its durability is manufac- 
tured by the local Kostis. There is also a fairly large community 
of Barhais who prepare carts for carriage of goods and rengis for 
travelling purposes which are well-known in this part of the 
country. Cimir is administered by a graémpaficdyat and is the 
headquarters of a development block. It has a dispensary, a 
police station, a post, and a high school besides primary schools. 
There is also a Leprosy Survey and Education Treatment Centre. 
The buildings stand on a handsome square cleared over the 
raised area of the old fort facing the river. In the vicinity there 
are some fine groves together with several temples worth visiting. 
Cimiir stands out as one of the villages which took active part 
in the 1942 Quit India Movement and in which a teenager by 
name Balaji Raipurkar was fatally wounded in the police lathi 
charge. The village is electrified and there is regular $. T. bus 
service to Nagpiir, Candrapur and Wani. 


Curul, also known as Surla, is a village in Candrapur tahsil 
consisting of two hamlets called as Juna Surla and Gadhi Surla, 
about 1.60 km. (one mile) apart from cach other. The hamlet 
of Juna (old) Surla lies in the eastward on the wide plain that 
stretches to the Wainganga river which flows at a distance of 
1.60 km. (one mile) from the village. The second hamlet, Gadhi 
Surla, clusters round the base of a lofty flat-topped eminence on 
which stood the ancient fort)or gadhi from which the hamlet 
takes its name. There is now no trace of the fort save a few 
remains of the parapet wall, but the mound is still smoothed 
and the sides of the escarpment steep and difficult of ascent 
except by the one sloping path on the north. In 1857, to save 
themselves from the attack of Bapirav the inhabitants took 
refuge in this fort and broke the charge of Bapirav’s horsemen 
as they attempted to ride the steep escarpment by rolling down 
cart-wheels fixed on their axles, which frightened the horses and 
broke their legs. There are a number of ruined temples, one 
of which conta‘ns a pillar with the name of the ubiquitous 
‘“Makardhvaja Jogi, 700’ carved on it. The Mil-Camorégi road 
passes through the village and the ‘Juna Curul Ghat’ is still a 
ford over the Wainganga where a good deal of traffic passes. 
In 1961 the village had a population of 3,881 against 3,770 in 
1951. There is a primary school, a post, a medical practitioner 
and a rest house. A large tank lies at the foot of the aforemen- 
tioned mound. It is well kept and. waters a large area. Rice, 
iovar and wheat are the staple crops. There is a large colony 
of Kurumvars.in the village who feed their flocks on the uplands 
and in the wide plains of the Waingang3. They manufacture 
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a large quantity of kambals or rough woollen blankets and sell CHAPTER 19, 
them at market places on bazar days. 
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Deotak, meaning the hillock of Gods, is a small village with oie 


194 inhabitants in 1961 in Brahmapuri tahsil, lying 643 km. 
(four miles) north-cast of Nagbhid and 69 miles (111 km.) distant 
trom Candrapir. It has one small temple and the remains of 
a second. There is a stone slab containing two distinct inscrip- 
tions, the characters of one being of the kind known as those 
of the Agoka edicts and those of the other belonging to the 
Vakataka period. Both of them are fragmentary but mention a 
name Cikambari, which Mr. Hira Lal has identified with 
Cikmara, a village close to Deotak. The slab has now been 
removed to the Nagpir Museum. Cikmara’ may thus boast of 
being over 2,000 years old. At Cikmara and Panori, both of 
which are about two miles (3.21 km.) from Deotak there are otd 
statues and other ancient remains like those at Deotak. It is 
not unlikely that all these formed one city in ancient times. 
At Navkhala, a village near Nagbhid, there are also much 
abrased inscriptions which cannot,be read now, 


Deulvada is a small agricultural village in Waroda tahsil with pgurwapa. 
802 inhabitants in 1961 and lying about 10.45 km. (six and a 
half miles) north of Bhadrayvati. On top of the hill of Deulvada 
is a small square fort, now in ruins, with four pillars and an 
old temple standing within. There is also a dry tank to the 
east of which is a natural mark in the rock fifteen inches long 
by six inches broad (.381-x.152: metres) which is known as 
‘Bhimsen’s Carana’ or Bhimsen’s foot-print. In the side of the 
hill are several caves, of which the largest is named Narsinha. 
The village has a primary schoo]. Drinking water-supply is 
drawn from the wells. 


Dhabi, with 1,866 inhabitants in 1961, is largely an agricul. Drapa. 
tural village in Candrapir tahsil lying about 64.37 km. (40 miles) 
south-east of Candrapiir. It is pleasantly situated in a broad 
fertile valley shut in by low forest clad hills. Down the valley 
winds a wide shallow stream, a tributary to the Wardha river, 
called the Dabha néla, The village has settled on either banks 
of this stream and is surrounded by shady mango groves. Appa 
Saheb the Bhosle Raja, had granted this village along with the 
village of Talodhi to Ramcandra Venkates, a Brahman, in recog- 
nition of his services as kdmdar. When the grant was made 
Dhaba and Talodhi were no more than hamlets in the jungle of 
ten to fifteen huts each. It is mainly due to the efforts and 
indefatigable energy of Anand Rav, son and successor of Ram- 
candra that these villages came to be populated and set.on the 
road to prosperity. In those days Dhaba inhabitants used to be 
harassed by the inroads of the dacoits from the Mughalai, who 
at regular intervals dashed across the river and decamped with 
the loot. The general feeling of insecurity created by the dacoits 
was so much that even the shop-keepers were afraid to display 
their goods, For the same reason until the end of the 19th 
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been an entrepot for trade and commerce for many of the 
surrounding villages. To-day, however, a large weekly bazar is 
held on Wednesdays and serves the needs ot many villages in 
the vicinity. The village is almost entirely agricultural, the main 
crops be.ng jovar and oil-seeds, Rice cultivation was given up 
as it was tound to be unprofitable. Ramcandra built a colony 
each of silk-weavers and sonars (goldsmiths) by inducing them 
to settle there, and in those days Dhaba was tamed for its silk 
stuffs and silver works. The silk-weavers colony has dwindled 
to-day to a mere three or four families and excepting a few the 
sonars have taken to brass metal work. Bur Dhaba is still famed 
for its silver snuff boxes and belts. The village has five temples, 
of which four are dedicated to the worship of Siva and one to 
Vitthal Rukmini, All the temples have been erected during the 
last 120 years and the form ot the sculpture show how great is 
the difference between these temple builders and the pious 
founder of Markanda. Dhaba has a middle school, a post and 
a dispensary. Wells are the sources of drinking water. The 
village suffers from inadequate water-supply. 


Gadhciroli, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name; 
though raised to the position of a tahsil town only in 1905, had 
long been the largest trading mart in the ex-Amganv pargana. 
It lies one or two miles (1.60 to 3.21 km.) from the left bank of 
the Wainganga river which at this point for the first time in 
its course in this district begins to be difficult of navigation. 
Formerly the village had no good reads, but since its constitu- 
tion as a tahsil headquarters, it has been linked up by good 
roads with Mil, 37 km. (23-miles) to the west, which. further on 
runs to Candrapir with Brahmapuri to the north via Armori 
and many other places in the district. The Mil road continues 
eastwards and terminates at Murumgdnv passing via Dhanora 
in its run. The Gadhciroli-Armori road atter touching quite a 
few villages in the district effects a junction with the road 
coming from Gondia about the district border. The village is 
of the usual type with congested dwellings excepting the build- 
ings erected for housing revenue and paficdyat offices. Buildings 
of antiquarian remains there are none. There was only an old 
fort not even whose remains are seen to-day. In 1961 its popula- 
tion was 6,180 and consisted mainly of Koskatis, Gandlis, 
Khapevars, Dhimars and Mahars. Agriculture is the principal 
resource of these inhabitants and rice their principal crop. 
Sugarcane is also grown to some extent. A certain amount of 
tasar silk-worm rearing used to be carried on once and silk 
spun out of it, but want of encouragement has completely 
retarded the trade. The establishment of an agriculture produce 
market committee has saved the agriculturists of the malpractices 
of the traders whereby the agriculturists were denied a fair price. 
About two miles (3.21 km.) from Gadhciroli is the Sonaptr 
Agriculture Research Centre covering an area of 32.37 hectares 
(80 acres) and growing seeds of paddy, wheat, jovar, til and 
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horsegram. An artificial tank has also been dug for making CHAPTER 19. 
water provision, A part of the village lands has been brought sh 
under irrigation by means of a moderately good tank and irriga- 
tion wells. For drinking purposes the people depend upon some 
52 wells and a tank. Despite this acute water scarcity is felt 
during summer and this was one of the main objections raised 
against making Gadhciroli a tahsil headquarters. Educational 
institutions include besides primary and middle schools, a multi- 
purpose high school. A civil hosp:tal with a maternity ward 
and an attached family planning unit meets the medical needs 
of the people. There is also a veterinary dispensary. Being the 
headquarters of a tahsil Gadhciroli, besides mamlatdars’ office, 
has the office of the paficéyat samiti, civil and criminal courts, 
a police station, a post and telegraph office and a rest house. A 
largely attended weekly bazar is held on Sundays. A small 
segment of the population is engaged in hamboo matting. 


Gaurala is a small village with 1,119 inhabitants in 1961 in  GauRALA. 
Waroda tahsil situated at a distance of one and a half miles 
(2.40 km.) south of Bhadravati. To the west are several fine 
tanks, beyond which is a low hill crowned with the remains of 
several temples. There are also many detached rocks, several 
of which have been hollowed out to form sort of caves and 
niches. The principal temple is called Yauvanaéva’s palace and 
the two chief caves are called his little and big fowl houses. Ot 
these the bigger one contains statues of Visnu on the serpent and 
in his dwarf or Vaman and boar or Varah incarnations, but their 
small size would argue that they are not the original objects of 
worship. From the presence of eight socket holes for the recep- 
tion of statues in a raised platform running round three walls of 
the cave, Cunningham conjectures that the cave might have been 
a Buddhist one, and in favour;of.this theory he advanced the 
existence of a draped figure of Buddha which lies at the bottom 
of the hill, and the fact that the little fowl-house was almost 
certainly a monk’s cell. In the Yauvandéva’s temple is an 
inscription on the left jamb dated in the Samwat year 1166 or 
1109 A.D. There is also a small side temple, containing a large 
statue of Ganeg. It lies in a disfigured condition. Traces of 
several other temples are visible in the vicinity. An old idol of 
Maruti has been recently housed under a tin shed. Gaurala is 
not far away from the Bhandak railway station on the Delhi- 
Madras route and has a primary school, Water supply is 
obtained from the tanks. 
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Ghodpeth Raiyyatvari is a small village in Waroda tahsil with _Guoprers 
1,000 inhabitants in 1961, situated eight kilometres (five miles) Patvyatwart. 
from Bhadravati along the road to Canda. It is said to derive 
its name from the royal stables which were located here when 
Bhadravati or Bhandak was the capital of the country. Here 
there was once a fine temple which was utterly destroyed by a 
gigantic pipal tree, the roots of which formerly held together a 
portion of its walls together with one pilaster and several mould- 
ings complete. This pipal tree when it fell totally destroyed the 
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remarkable for being built up in regular courses ot stone with 
the walls, instead of being a monolith. It was a very fine 
example of the style of the mouldings of mediaeval temples in 
this part of the country. The remains were formerly much more 
extensive, but the stones were carried away and employed in the 
construction of a bridge. The building probably belonged to 
the IIth or 12th century. The village has a branch post office 
and a primary school. A large tank has been brought under 
pisciculture by the Fisheries Department, 


Ghosari is a small agricultural village in Candrapir tahsil 
lying 19.31 km. (12 miles) south of Mul. It has a temple of 
Mahadev in the Hemadpanti style. It is in a dilapidated 
condition. 


Ghugus is a coal mining village in Candrapir tahsil, about 
20.92 km. (13 miles) from Candrapiir connected by a branch 
railway line shooting off at Tadoli from the Candrapiir-Wardha 
main line of the Central Railway. Here two collieries are work- 
ed yielding a good variety.of non-coking coal. Besides Ghugus 
proper whose population: was 1,767 in 1961, two separate habita. 
tions have grown round the collieries with population of 1,862 
and 1,660, respectively. All the three places have each a post 
office, a medical practitioner and a primary school, excepting 
Ghugus proper where there is a middle school. The colliery 
areas have a rest house each and at the first of these a weekly 
bazar is held on Sundays. 


There are three caves in the rocky ground near Ghugus. In 
one of them there is an idol of Bhairavdev with broken legs. The 
local tradition regarding this is .that.in former times while thefts 
and dacoities used to take place elsewhere, none could be 
committed at Ghugus, and consequently the thieves and dacoits 
cut off the legs of the idol. In front of this ido] there is a stone 
standing erect called Bahi or the sleeve of Sita. Not far off 
there is another small cave containing a stone, which the people 
say is the mother of Bhairavdeva. The idol of Bhairavdeva was 
said to be increasing in height. To stop it his mother put a 
stone on his head. Between these two caves are two stones 
which are said to mark the place where a fight between a tiger 
and a wild boar had taken place. Ghugus is now interesting as 
a coal mining town and as the locality where coal was first dis- 
covered in this district. The first colliery known as Mayo Colliery 
was opened in 1870 by Lord Mayo. It ceased working the very 
next year. 


Jambhulghat, situated about 12.87 km. (eight miles) north- 
east of Cimiir and 65.98 km. (41 miles) from Waroda town is a 
fair sized village in Waroda tahsil with a population of 721 in 
1961. On every Tuesday is held here one of the best markets 
in the district and during the open season becomes a regular 
fair, being patronised by dealers and inhabitants from Umred, 
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Paoni and many other places from outside the district. A con- CHAPTER 19. 
siderable trade is done in cattle; two varieties of bullocks, viz., pices 
the heavy bullock from Nagpir for use in black soil and the Gcuiinake 
small hardy breed from the eastern jungles of the district, ; 
suitable for rice country, being most in demand. Agricultural 

produce also is largely dealt in.. About one and a half kilometres 

from the village are extensive quarries of soapstone and close 

to these are others of black serpentine which are not worked now. 

From this stone, cups, pestles and mortars can be made. It is 

stated that once these quarries were regularly worked for three 

years by Raghujr II, Raja of Nagpiin, who employed on them 

tor eight months out of the twelve on fixed wages about 250 per- 

sons, the stone being principally used in the construction of a 

temple at Nagptr. Jambhulghat contains a middle ‘school, a 

rest-house, a medical practitioner, a branch post office and a 

forest post. Wells and a tank supply drinking water. 


Junona Raiyyatvari, with 677 inhabitants in 1961, is a small JUNONA 

agricultural village in Candraptr tahsil about 11.26 km. (seven Rarvvatwarr. 
miles) east of Candrapir. , It possesses a fine tank on the stone 
embankment of which stand the remains of an ancient palace, 
said to have been built by Dhundia Ram Sah (15971622 A.D.) 
and in its rear are traces of a wall four miles (6.43 km.) in length. 
This style of building has entirely disappeared from the district 
and is all the more to be regretted because such water palaces 
must have been delightfully cool and pleasant. In communica- 
tion with the tank is an . elaborate system ot under channels. 
Junona is a picturesque »spot. and has a pleasant camping 
ground, and ducks are always to be found on the tank. The 
village has a primary school and a medical practitioner. Wells 
and tank are the drinking water sources. 


Kunghada Raiyyatvari, is a large agricultural village in Gadh- _ Kunonapa 
ciroli_ tahsil, lying about 80.46 km. (50 miles) due east of Ratyyatwart. 
Candrapiir and about one and a half miles (2.40 km.) to the east 
of the Wainganga river. In 1961 the village population was 
3,520 which with the exception of a few households is mainly 
engaged in agriculture. Paddy is the chief crop, a large tank to 
the north of the village irrigating its extensive rice-fields. A 
few irrigation wells also serve the purpose. The tank and the 
irrigation channels were repaired thoroughly by the Govern- 
ment in 1906 and are kept in repairs from time to time. The 
vast majority of the husbandmen are Telis who are very indus- 
trious and hard-working and have the reputation of being close- 
fisted. The village itself is straggling. In another land the 
proverbial expression for landward peace and prosperity was 
that each man should dwell under his own vine and fig tree. Of 
Kunghada, it may well he said that each man should squat 
under the shadow of his own dhan or corn heap store and dung 
heap. The house of practically every cultivator is enclosed by a 
stout brushwood fence, within which, close packed cheek jowl, are 
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the grain dholis, the dung heaps and the dwelling houses. 
There is a temple dedicated to Siva, but it is in bad repairs. 
The village has a middle ‘school, a post office and a medical 
practitioner. It is connected with Gadhciroli and Camoréi by 
a good road. 


Keljhar, with 1,871 inhabitants in 1961, is a village in Candra- 
pur tahsil about 28.96 km. (18 miles) from Candrapir having a 
railway station on the Candrapiir-Nagbhid route. Here Sir A. 
Cunningham found two cromlechs or dolmens, which he at first 
took for kistvaens which had been broken open. On further 
enquiry, however, he concluded that they were small shrines 
raised by the Kurumvar shepherds to Mallana Deva and Mallani 
Devi, at which, once goats were sacrificed to avert tigers and 
murrain from the flocks. These cromlechs have now disappear- 
ed. The village has a primary school and a post. On Fridays 
a weekly bazar is held. The inhabitants depend upon well and 
tank water. 


Khatoda is an agricultural village lying about 41.84 km. (26 
miles) north of Candrapiir. It-contains the remains of what 
must have been a considerable stone-fort with a moat and a 
double line of defence. Near one of the bastions is the tomb of 
Cand Khan, who is much venerated by the Muslims of the 
district. 


Madheli Bk. is a large and flourishing village in Waroda tahsil 
lying on the Waroda-Nagri road 12.87 km. (eight miles) to the 
north-west of Waroda town, Its population in 1961 was 2,125. 
It is one of the chief trade centres of the tahsil and at the large 
weekly market held on Mondays, grain and cattle are the 
principal articles dealt in. The cattle sold are usually of the 
fine Berar breed. Miadheli has a high school besides primary 
schools, a dispensary and a_ post office. People depend upon 
well water. 


Markanda is a small village in Gadhciroli tahsil situated on 
the left bank of the Wainganga river about 64.37 km. (40 miles) 
east of Candrapiir and known amongst the Hindus as a place of 
pilgrimage. It is not far away from Camoréi, and the archaeolo- 
gical finds discovered between Markanda and Camoréi, including 
broken idols, go to suggest that at one time Markanda must have 
been a large and prosperous township extending “up to Camoréi. 
To-day, however, it is no more than an insignificant village, 
except for its group of temples and holiness, with 520 inhabitants 
and a primary school. Markanda is supposed to derive its name 
as well as fame from sage Markandeya who according to the 
Hindu holy scriptures worshipped ‘Siva here and obtained 
immortality’; and secondly from a beautiful group of temples, 
including the one housing Siva linga which Markandeya is 

1, There is, however, a dispute among the historians regarding the exact place 


where Markandeya obtained the boon, and they are not unanimous in accepting 
Markanda as the place. 
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believed to have worshipped, built in rich purple coloured stone GHAPTER 19. 
finely situated on a high bluff overlcoking the river. The small 
hiutocks, the group ot vemples and the river flowing below have 
made Markanda a pleasing spot. The more pious of the Hindu 
worshippers here picture Wainganga as chafing uneasily in her 
bed and meditating the last despairing sweep northwards to join 
the waters of holy Mother Ganga. For some miles the river has 
its will, but the relentless fate is too strong for it and hurries 
it southwards away trom the haven where it would be. Victrix 
Causa deis placuit, sed victa Caiom: and man honour-ng the 
rivers unavailing yearning after purity, has raised a group ot 
noble temples to mark the spot at which it begins its efforts to 
force its course for the last time to the north, there are nearly 
twenty four temples in the group and are enclosed in a quadr- 
angle measuring 59.74 x 35.96 metres ( 196’ x 118’), with entrances 
on the river side, in front and in two s:de walls. Some of these 
are in complete ruins, and others are very small, but the general 
effect is very impressive. “The whole taken together,” wrote 
Sir Cunningham, “forms perhaps the most picturesque group 
of temples that I have seen,Vhere are no inscriptions to tell 
their age, but their style is so simUar to that of the Candel 
temples of Khajuraho and other places, that there can be little 
dount, that they belong to the same period of 10th and 11th 
centuries.” It is said that when Bibhisan, the brother of Ravan, 
the prince of the Ré@ksasas, was sick, Hemadpant the minister 
of the Yadavas, cured him and the grateful patient told him to 
ask for a boon. Hemdadpant asked tor the aid of Rédksasas to 
build temples wherever he might require them. The boon was 
granted but on condition that the Raksasay were not to work for 
more than one night at a time, Hemadpant accordingly built 
all the temples at Markanda,, Bhandak, Neri, etc, in one night. 
This is a stock story told about the temples of Hemddpanti 
origin in this district as also the rest of Maharastra. Hemadpant 
has been indentified with Hemadri, the Srikarnddhipa or the 
Head of the Secretariat of the Yadava Kings of Devagiri, Maha- 
dev and Ramcandra. He was a renowned Sanskrt scholar. But 
Hemadri’s date is 1260-71 A.D. and the archaeologists date the 
Markanda temples about !0th or !1th century A.D. Temples of 
the Hemadpanti style are found in about 30 villages in the district 
some of which lie in utter ruins to-day. Some of them are of 
remarkable beauty and display wonderful stone carvings. Modern 
temples and shrines are stil] built in imitation of these, but 
carvings are no longer of the same beauty and finish. Among 
the Hemadpanti temples in the district the Markanda temples 
are undoubtedly the most beautiful. 


Places. 
MarKanpba, 


By far the largest and the most elaborately sculptured temple 
of the group is that of sage Markandeya, dedicated to Siva. In 
general style and finish this temple bears great resemblance to 
the Khajuraho temples. The whole surface is literally covered 
with statues and ornaments, human figures, geese and monkeys. 
Sir A. Cunningham counted over 400 such figures, and there are 
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CHAPTER 19. about half as many sculptures of lions and elephants forming 
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divisions between the human figures. About halt of the panets 
are devoted to representations ot Siva and Parvati in various 
forms, the former being frequently represented in a state of 
nudity. Nude female figures also abound, but these are not 
represented indelicately. The attitudes of all the figures are 
easy, but the features are devoid of all intelligent expression. 
About 260 years ago the temple was struck by a lightning, and 
the upper part of the massive spire was hurled down on the root 
of the mahamandap which was broken in. Another small temple 
was also utterly destroyed. The roof was repaired later by one 
of the Gond Rdjds, whose architect introduced huge piers with 
radiating atches inside the principal room. The upper part of 
the temple now scems to topple over at any iminute, but the 
stones are said to have hung in their apparently precarious 
position for a long time. On the jambs ot the south door is 
inscribed ‘Sri Magardhvaj Jogi 700.’ Similar inscriptions have 
been found in several other places and have long puzzled the 
archaeologists, who presumed the figure 700 to indicate a date 
but could fit it in with no known era. The explanation now 
generally accepted and which hasbeen given by Hira Lal, is 
that the figure indicates, the number of disciples who formed the 
following of Magardhvaj. Facing the Markandeya temple and 
nearer the river once stood the pavilion of Nandikeévar, housing 
a huge nandi image. It has now fallen and a small nand 
replaces the original. Such shrines are adjuncts to temples 
dedicated to Siva, The second largest temple of the group is 
named after Murkand Rsi who is said to have been the father 
of Markanda, Four richly ornamented. pillars support the roof 
of the hall of this temple, and over the shrine rises a lofty spite, 
which is nearly perfect, and is a very graceful specimen of its 
kind. This temple is dedicated to Siva and has his linga in the 
shrine. Unique of its kind among this group is a shrine dedicat- 
ed to Yama Dharmaraj or the God of Death. Faced as it is by 
one dedicated to Siva as Mrtyufijaya or the conqueror of death, 
it would appear that the intention of the builder was to represent 
Siva in a two-fold capacity as Yama or death and as Mrtyufijaya 
or conquerer of death by reproduction. In front is a Maratha 
dharmasalé and to the north of Markandeya mandir is installed 
a marble statue of Sant Giadge Maharaj, a noted saint of Vidarbha. 
The only other building requiring detailed notice is the temple 
of the Dag Avidra or ten incarnations of Visni. This is an open 
cloister 75 feet long by 7 feet wide within, which runs along the 
western wall of the enclosure. It is divided by pilasters into 
twelve compartments, two of the divisions being probably intend- 
ed for statues of Visni, and the remaining ten for the Avatdras. 
In each division there is a pedestal, but several of them are now 


empty. These temple are probably the oldest in the whole 
group and apparently belong to the 6th or 7th century A.D. 
An inscription carved on a broken pillar is believed to belong to 
that date. There are also several curious square pillars which 
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seem to be much more ancient than any of the temples. Nearly CHAPTER 19. 
all of them are sculptured, and some bear inscriptions. The places. 
chief figures are soldiers wearing anklets and armed with battle i Warkanpa. 
axes, bow and arrow-laden quiver, and depicted in an attitude of 

attack’. 


The quiet of this spot is seldom broken save once a year, when 
on Mahdasivrdtra a large fair is held and to which the pious resort 
in order to wash away ther sins in the waters of the holy Wain- 
ganga. Previously the fair was a one-day affair but now it 
prolongs up to 15 days. In recent years the importance of the 
fair has anything but increased, for now there are good roads 
leading up to the temple and ample water-supply. The annual 
fair attendance comes to over 50,000 and the place is no more 
plagued with water scarcity. 


Manikgad in Rajura tahsil is a railway station on the Wardha- Manrxcap. 
Madras section lying about two miles south of Candrapir. It is 
important, because of an anc'ent fort which stands overlooking 
the Wardha about 27 miles south of Candia, on a plateau in the 
Manikgad hill range. To-day.the fort lies in complete ruins 
deserted in the wilderncss~of the jungle inhabited by wild beasts 
and animals. It is said to have been built by the last of the 
Mana Naga Kings, Gahilu, who had established themselves at 
Wairagad about the 9th century A.D.? The fort derives its name 
from the presiding deity of the Mana Nagas, Manikadevi, who 
was also the presiding deity of the Bastar Nagas. In an inscrip- 
tion found in the ex-Bastar State the goddess is termed as 
Danteévari. Be that as it may, Gahilu under the impression that 
the extent of his empire in that part of the country was due to 
the blessings of the goddess named the fort as Manikagad which 
later came to be called simply as Manikgad. There is also a 
tradition which tells that the fort was built by one of the Gond 
Kings by name Mankyal and hence the name Manikgad. But 
evidence to support this assertion is singularly Jacking. On the 
contrary, the absence of the Gond emblem, lion mounted on the 
elephant back, on the lintel of the entrance gate which is 
usually found on Gond constructions, goes to prove that the fort 
was built by some one other than the Gonds. Manikgad entrance 
gate lintel bears a ndga image carved in relief and this may be 
taken as a fair testimony that the fort was built by some one of 
the Naga Kings. By the end of the 12th century A.D. the 
Nagas became the feudatories of Jajalladeva of Ratanpir. Huge 
black cut stones have been employed in the construction of the 
fort which appears to have been a place of great strength. The 
gateway is solid and imposing and is of good height. Rampart 
walls have been built along the hills which enclose a sort of <z 
valley containing ruins of what appear to be old buildings anc 


1, Most of the account of the temples of Markanda is based on Sir A. Cunnin 
gham’s description of Markanda, in vol. IX of the Report of the Archaeological Survey 
of Indra, ‘The volume contains a ground plan of the temples and several plates 
illustrating details of the architecture. 


2, Settlement Report of Chanda District, 1869, Major Lucie Smith. 
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ments are also visible. A part of the southern rampart wall 
along with the bastion fortifying it has collapsed and in the 
valley below lies a cannon which perhaps was mounted on that 
bastion. Unlike a cast cannon of one piece, it is built of iron 
straps welded together very strongly. The fort is overgrown 
with shrubbery and wild trees. It has become a sanctuary for the 
animals inhabiting the surrounding dense forests. Animals like 
tiger, panther, blue bull, simbhar, chital, barking deer, sloth 
deer, wild dogs, wild goat, boars and numerous other dangerous 
beasts and birds are very often met with in these forests. There 
is also a temple of Visnu which, like the fort, lies in a neglected 
state and may yield before long to the ravages of: time. A num- 
ber of historical and archaeological monuments are found 
scattered in the vicinity of the fort. 


On way to Manikgad, passing via Rajura one comes across a 
small settlement called Candanvai, two miles south of which is 
an old silted taav by the side of which are images of Ganapati 
and other deities. On a stone slab of about four feet high are 
carved the representations of sun and the moon with an ass 
mating with a woman. below. Such stones are called as 
Gadhegal. This part is strewn with old broken idols, silted tanks 
and small Siva shrines indicating that this tract was once a 
populous one. Rema‘ns of some old buildings are also seen. 
At Thutre, a village one has to pass through on way to 
Manikgad, is a compound wall of black cut stone enclosing a 
spacious courtyard. Though no remnants or even outlines of 
any construction are seen inside to-day, there is an antique, out 
of use well. 


From Thutre, the next village on way to Manikgad is Candur 
from where the fort is approximately three to four miles off. In 
the vicinity of this village are seen the remains of a large vada 
wherein is a stone bearing the images of a man and a woman, 
with the woman in a sitting posture. In the forests around are 
nearly six to seven ruined temples which seem to be frequented 
by wild animals. In many of them were seen the bones of the 
prey killed by wild animals. 


Maroda a small village lying about 49.88 km. (31 miles) from 
Candrapiir and only 4.82 km. (three miles) west of Mul, is famed 
for an antique shrine of Somnath Mahadev crowning a hill top 
amidst dense forest growth. A flight of stairs leads up to the 
temple unfolding in the back-ground a bewitching view of 
mountainous tract thickly covered with forest growth and in the 
front an extensive plain touching the horizon and strewn with 
many scattered settlements. In front a water-fall tumbles from 
a good height and pursues its course in the form of a. streamlet. 
The water-fall and the stream coupled with the lush green 
forests have heightened the beauty of the spot and to-day more 
than pilgrims, the picnic goers are attracted to jt. It is said 
that the Pandavas had passed some of their days in exile in these 
jungles. The local story goes that in ancient times a devotee of 
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Siva by name Somnath performed austerities here at the end of CHAPTER 19. 
which he built a temple which thus came to be known as Som- 
nith Mahadev. The original temple, in the Hemddpanti style, 
could not stand the ravages of time and the temple seen to-day 
was constructed after the original collapsed. In April every 
year a large fair attended by over 2,000 persons is held in honour 
of the deity. To bring the vast land under cultivation as also 
to take advantage of the irrigation potential provided by the 
stream an agricultural school is being established here. A 
Gosadan has already been set up. 
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Mal, with in 1961 a population of 7,469 is perhaps the largest Mui. 
village in Candrapir tahsil, besides the towns of Candrapir and 
reg Formerly it was the headquarters of and gave its name 
to a large tahsil embracing the old Haveli, Rajgarh, Ghatkul, 
Amganv and Wairagadh parganas, including the city of Candra- 
pur with'n its limits. In 1895, however, the headquarter was 
shifted to Candrapiir and at the same time the name of the 
tahsil was changed to Canda from Mil. The village lies at the 
trijunction of the Candrapiir-Mil-Umred and the Mul-Gadb- 
ciroli roads, 43.45 km. (27miles) north-east of Candrapir and 
well within the heavy rice tract. While the Umred road runs 
onwards to Nagpiir, the Gadheiroli road forks at Gadhciroli, one 
arm of it running towards Armori and the other terminating at 
Murumganv in the extreme east of the district. The Candrapiir- 
Nagbhid railway line has a railway station at Mil. This position 
constitutes Mil an important feeder market to Candrapir 
through which all traffic or at least a major part of it, between 
Candrapir and a large part of the interior of the district, must 
pass. Mil is pleasantly and picturesquely situated in the ne‘gh- 
bourhood of the hills named after it; a river, which also bears 
its name in the maps but which is locally called Huma, flows 
in a shallow bed, a mile or two to the east of the village site. 
Mahiars and Dhimars form the dominant section of the popula- 
tion. Mil and the ne‘ghbouring village of Maroda boast of 
several large shops, but yet the trading community is small as 
compared with the number of those dependent on agriculture. 
Sugarcane and rice are extensively cultivated and there is a large 
tank giving full irtigation to an extensive rice growing tract. 
Along Mil-Gadhciroli road two agriculture research centres have 
been set up. The first one of these is at Bothli about 20.92 km. 
(13 miles) distant from Mil. It covers an area of 34.40 hectares 
(85 acres) and: produces improved seeds of paddy, tur, horsegram 
and wheat. Its lands are irrigated by the channelised waters of 
the Asola Mendha tank, one of the largest of the many Canda 
talavs, The second centre is at Vehad and grows improved seeds 
of rice, jovar, wheat and horsegram. It occupies 33 hectares 
(81.82 acres) of land and also receives waters from Asola Mendha. 
Mil and Saol’, yet another important villages in Candia, are 
becoming complementary, and figured prominently during the 
Khadi Grémodyog movement Jaunched by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Mil once belonged to the Maratha family of Fadnavis. The 
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village has facilities up to high school education, a hospital a vete- 
rinary dispensary, post and telegraph office and a police station. 
Though there is plenty of water for irrigation it suffers from 
inadequacy of potable water. The only antiquarian remains are 
some cromlechs which are used by Kurumvars as shrines for their 
deities. A large weekly bazar is held on Wednesdays. 


Mundipir, with in 1961 only 27 inhabitants, is a small hamlet 
in Gadhciroli tahsil. It contains a kot or a wall built of stone 
without mortar, but no local history or tradition can be ascer- 
tained in its connection. 


Nagbhid, with 6,159 inhabitants in 1961 is a considerable 
village in Brahmapuri tahsil, situated to its north-west. It lies 
104.60 km. (65 miles) north-west of Candrapir. It is, however, 
a straggling village which has grown up without any conscious 
plan and the confusion of its houses and the tortuousness of its 
Janes are brought into strong contrast by the high road which 
cuts a ruthlessly straight line undeviatingly through its inhabited 
locality. This is the Candrapiir-Umred road which ult'mately 
runs to Nagpiir. A branch emanating from this road connects 
Brahmapuri, the tahsil » headquarters... Nagbhid has risen to 
importance s‘nce its inclusion on the railway map and has now 
become a junction where the Candrapiir-Gondia railway line 
forks, one arm branching towards Nagpiir. At one time the 
place was celebrated for tagar silk spinning and weaving and the 
yarn produced here was of a) very fine texture. This industry 
is almost extinct now. There is a Khoja trading family which 
deals almost in everything including hides, bones, cloth, stationery 
and cutlery, pharmaceuticals, tembru leaves, and groceries. It 
also owns rice and oi! mills, a c‘nema theatre and a petrol pump. 
A weekly bazar is held here on “Thursdays and an annual fair 
is held on Mahdgivratra, about a mile from the village. Cons- 
picuous for miles around as a white spot against a dark back- 
ground of hill is a temple. Behind the temple is a natural cave. 
Nagbhid has two high schools, pavicdyat samiti, a police station, 
post and telegraph office, a primary health centre and a veteri- 
nary dispensary. The rest-house here is built on somewhat an 
eerie spot strewn with some Muhammedan tombs. Amidst dense 
forest growth, about three and a half miles from Candrapiir- 
Nagbhid road near Nagbhid, nestles a beautiful expansive talav, 
called Ghodajhari. There is a rest-house in the vicinity. 


Nagri, a village in Waroda tahsil with a population of 2,786 
in 1961, has a railway station on the Wardha-Candrapir line of 
the Central Railway. Between it and Waghnak two miles 
(3.21 km.) away are found stones set up in circles such are often 
seen elsewhere. Nagri has educational facilities up to S. S. C. 
exam nation, a dispensary and a post office. A weekly bazar is 
held on Tuesdays. Drinking water is obtained from the wells. 


Nalegvar is a village of 613 inhabitants as per the 1961 Census 
Ivino ahout 38.62 km (24 miles) north-east of Candraniir the 
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tahsil headquarters. It has an ancient temple dedicated to Siva CHAPTER 19, 
built in the Hemddpanii style. It is situated in a picturesque 
mango grove, where water from a perennial spring emerges out 
of rock which is carved in the shape of a gomukh or cow’s 
mouth, Hence the p'ace is known as Gaimukh. The village 
has a primary school. Wells, a tank and river form the sources 
of water supply. 
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Navarginv is a fertile village in the Brahmapuri tahsil lying Nawarcaon. 
at some distance from the MulBrahmapuri road, and about 
m'dway between the two places. In 1961 its population was 
7,131. It has sprung up in the middle of an open undulating 
plain which stretches away to the forested hills of the Mul range. 
‘The flat lands around the town are well tilled and irrigated and 
interspersed with neat little vegetable gardens which make the 
approaches to the village rather pretty. There are fine mango 
groves to the east and west of the village. It is divided into two 
parts called Dhuman Kheda and Devul talav and between them 
lies a tank which during heavy rains is so flooded as to cut off 
one part of the village from the other. A large cattle bazar, at 
which agricultural commodities are-also sold, is held on Thurs: 
days on the spacious bazar site on the bank of the tank. During 
the peak season it is sometimes attended by nearly 5,000 persons, 
many coming from distant towns like Umred and Bhisi. Grain 
in large quant'ties and bamboo matting goes to Umred and 
Nagpir. The cultivators mainly belong to the Kohli caste and 
grow sugarcane, rice, linseed and jovar, and this together with 
the vegetable garden produce finds ready sale in the weekly 
bazar. There are a few. families of Kurumvars (Canarese 
shepherds) who are engaged in rearing and tending sheep and 
weaving coarse blankets out of the wool. There are also a few 
families of Kostis who weave fine silk saris and are reported tc 
belong to the stock of the weavers who once made Gadbori 
famous for its saris. On a Jarge scale- gur out of cane is 
prepared, In the hills that border on Devalvadi there is a 
memorial to a saint. Every year on 16th of January is held the 
Devalvadi Pat which is a occasion for general rejoicing to the 
villagers, Navarganv has two high schools, a veterinary and an 
allopathic dispensaries, and a post and telegraph office. There 
are two rice mills. 


Neti is a large and flourishing village in the Waroda tahsil, Nert. 
s'tuated on the Gondur, a smal! tributary of the Andhart rive: 
9.65 km. (six miles) south-east of Cimtr and 62.76 km. (39 miles’ 
from Waroda town. The population of the village was 5,083 in 
1961. The village is divided into two parts, the old and the 
new, on account of a large tank or tajav and extensive stretch of 
paddy cultivation in between. It is recorded that the place had 
two old forts in ruins, but to-day nothing remains to indicate 
their existence. By the side of the tala@v there is an old temple 
of no small size and beauty, the pillars and carvings of whict 
resemble those met with in the Ajanta Cave temples. It is 
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CHAPTER 19. dedicated to Siva who is represented by a linga symbol. Though 


Places. 
NERI. 


PANOLI. 


PANZURNI. 


PIMPALGAON. 


popularly known as Hemddpanti, it bears great resemblance to 
the Calukyan style. Lying in the open in the village there is a 
disfigured image of Siva rid‘ng on a bull. Recently an idol of a 
goddess was discovered in the land of one Kegavrav Birevar. It 
is four-handed with an inscription at the base which appears to 
be of a later date. The idol is a fine piece of sculpture. Of 
more modern construction there are some Pafical tombs in 
which husband and wife have been la‘d side by side. The 
village contains some families of Paficals and Kostis who manu- 
facture brass and copper vessels and cotton cloth. On Wednes- 
days a weekly market is held, there being a considerable trade 
in these goods and also in rice which is largely grown here. Tt 
shares with Cimir the honour of be‘ng the favourite residential 
quarter of this half of the tahsil, There is a middle school, a 
dispensary and a post office. It is connected with Waroda and 
Cimtr by good roads, buses plying all the year round. 


Panoli is a small village about two miles (3.21 km.) north-east 
of Deotak in Brahmapuri tahsil, containing ruins of a small 
temple of Jaterite, similar_to the one at Deotek. There are also 
several slabs preciscly similar to the inscribed slab at Deotek, and 
like it they are grooved with a channel, but they are broken 
across and not inscribed. Several statues of Visnu, Laksmi and 
Nandi, and some iitigas lie scattered about. The ruins lie on 
a small mound, about 15 feet (4.57 metres) high and about 
30 feet (9.14 metres) in diameter. There are no inscriptions on 
them, nor are there any traditions bearing upon them. 


Panzurni, a village 9.65 km. (s'x miles) north-west of Waroda 
in Waroda tahsil, has a peculiarly shaped temple supposed to | 
have been built on the site of a sat? In the centre of the bu'ld- 
ing is seen a tomb with a figure representing a woman kneeling 
on the funeral pyre before its being lighted. The population in 
1961 was 759 as against 876 in 1951, the decline being attribut- 
ed to migration to Waroda. There is a primary school and a 
branch post office. 


Pimpalganv, also known locally as Pipalganv Makta, is a 
village in| Brahmapuri tahs'l settled on the high bank of the 
Wainganga and lying about four miles (6.43 km.) from Brahma- 

uri, Here the Wainganga divides itself into two channels with 
the island of Laduz in between. The villages, situated on the 
western channel, is lable to floods during heavy rains. In 196! 
its population was 2,896 and consisted mainly of Kunbis, Mara- 
thas and Mahars. The village is ent'rely agricultural, the chief 
crops being jovar and rice. No bazar as such is held except a 
small weekly vegetable market. Raghuji I had granted this village 
to the queen of Mudhoji Bhosle to provide for her personal allow- 
ance. On her death it came into the possession of Baka Bai 
who willed it to Janoji Bhosle, her adopted son. In commemora- 
tion of a local saint by name Akduji Maharaj a temple to Rama 
has been built. It is reported to be about ninety years old. 
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On Rémanavami an annual festival is held in honour of the GHAPTER 19. 
saint. On this day a considerable number of people gather from 
the neighbouring villages. Pimpalgaiiv has a middle school, a 
medical practitioner and a post office. Wells and the river are 
the sources of water supply. No scarcity of water is felt as in 
many of the Cinda villages. 


Places. 
PIMPALGAON. 


Pombhurna is a rice producing village in Candrapiir tahsi] PomBHuRNA. 

with two excellent tanks, situated about 41.84 km, (26 miles) to 
the east of Cindi. The population in 1961 was 2,965. The 
Paficalls here used to work in wood lacquered in different colours 
and make toys, fan handles, chess and draughts of excellent 
workmanship, Due to lack of encouragement this art is falling 
into decay and the Paficils are taking to agriculture. Sugar 
cane is the next important crop of the village. On Tuesdays a 
small weekly bazar is held. Pombhurna has a high school, a 
post office, a medical practitioner and a rest house. 


Rajgadh, lying 6.43 km. (four miles) south-east of Mil, is a  Raycapu. 
fair sized village in Candrapiir tahsil with a population of 1,205 
as per the 1961 Census. It contains an old temple which, though 
small in size, is noted for-its details,» due to its excellent state 
of preservation. The temple is dedicated to Mahadev whose 
linga is enshrined inside. The style is the same as that of 
Markanda temples, and the roof of the sanctum is a pyramid 
rising in steps like the pyramidal spires of the Das Avatdra 
temple at Markanda. Although surrounded by a tract of country 
closely studded with larger villages, Rajgadh is a place of 
importance, as it boasts of a large weekly bazar held on Tuesdays. 
Tt is attended by over 2,000 persons... Large transactions in agri- 
cultural commodities take place-on these occasions. The village 
has a primary school, a post office and a medical practitioner. 
Wells and a tank supply drinking water. 


Rajoli, with in 1961 a population of 2,594. is a village in Canda Rajout. 
tahsil laying along Candrapiir-Nagpir road about eleven miles 
from Mil. It is a model village on development front and has 
made such phenomenal progress in recent times that it even 
evoked the admiration of late Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who 
happened to visit it once. In preindependence days and even 
up to 1956 not only no progress worth the name was made but 
it was infested with all sorts of epidemics and diseases. With 
the grdmpaficdyat elections of 1956, a beginning was made 
towards the development of Rajoli. The first challenging task 
was to get rid of the epidemics and the diseases which was 
successfully done over a period of years. Now Rajoli has an 
ayurvedic dispensary and a filaria centre. The paficdyat raisec 
and saved funds which were employed in constructing broad 
roads remarkable for any small town, in laying out drains 
constructing and repairing bridges and culverts, wells for drink. 
ing water and buildings for schools. At a later stage the probler 
of potable water was overcome by providing for tap-water 
Scavengers were provided with residential colonies. Funds 
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essential for these works were for the most part raised by arrang- 
ing drama shows performed by Bharat Bhiusan Natak Mandal. 
Development aid was also received in course of time which 
resulted in the construction of a spacious school building 
enviable for a village of Rajoli’s size. Rajoli has now educa- 
tional facilities up to pre-secondary stage. Adult literacy classes 
are also conducted. The village has also taken a lead in the 
co-operative field, there being a multipurpose co-operative society 
and a foodgrains co-operative. A large number of agr‘culturists 
have availed themselves of the services and facilities rendered 
by these co-operatives. More than anything else these co- 
operatives have made the agriculturists as well as the villagers 
realize the benefits of co-operation. It inspired them to work 
collectively for the repair and deepening of a large tank which 
now irrigates nearly 800 acres of Jand. The village has been 
electrified and the main roads provided with electric lights. A 
drama club, a youth club and a mahila mandak have been (con- 
stituted and are doing some useful work in the social and cultural 
spheres. Rajoli grampaficdyat is a model graémpaficdyat and 
arranges from time to time? for Bharat Sevak Samaj camps, 
labour camps, Mahila Sibir and agricultural and cattle exhibi- 
tions. Fine and spacious houses are coming up in the well 
planned Kannamwar Colony, The village library and the radio 
centre are the main attractions to the villagers during leisure 
hours. There are two rice mills. 


Rajura is a municipal town and the headquarters of the tahsil 
of the same name lying hardly four miles across the Wardha 
from Ballarpiir, Two miles cast of it is the railway station of 
Manikgad on the Wardha-Madras route of the South-Central 
Railway thus giving it the advantage of rail transport. Rajura 
tahsil previously formed a part of Adilabad district of ‘the 
ex-Hyderabad State. It was transferred to Nanded district in 
1956 and made a part of Candrapiir district in March 1959. On 
account of the d'fferent set of rules and regulations in force, 
Rajura is actually notified as an independent district and divi- 
son in itself, but for all administrative purposes, is placed under 
the Collector, Candrapir. who is responsible to the Divisional 
Commissioner, Nagpir Division’. 


The municipality at Rajura was established in 1954 and start- 
ed functioning with an elected council from February of the 
same year. Its committee is composed of fifteen elected 
councillors presided over by a president who in turn is elected 
by the councillors from among themselves. As per the 196! 
Censps the municipal jurisdiction extended over an area of 
0.3 sq. miles only. 


Finance-—In 1966-67 the municipal income derived from 
sources like taxes, municipal property and powers apart from 
taxation. grants and miscellaneous stood at Rs. 41,846.42. Expen- 
diture incurred due to col'ection and general administration, 
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public health, safety, etc., came to Rs, 37,394.66 during the same CHAPTER 19, 
year. 

Health, Sanitation and Water Supply—The medical needs are 
met by a Government Civil Dispensary which has an attached 
maternity ward. Only a nominal fee is charged for the treat- 
ment given. The town has also a few private medical practi- 
toners. A veterinary dispensary maintained by the Zilla Parisad 
hesides helping the growth of live-stock by means of artificial 
insemination, also treats the sickly animals and birds. A few 
kutcd drains constitute the drainage system of the town. At 
present the inhabitants solely depend upon well water. But a 
water-works to be installed on Nalesvar ndié about two furlongs 
west of the town is likely to make tap water available by 1972. 
It is estimated to cost about three lakhs of rupees. 


Education—Compulsory primary education programme is 
implemented by the Zilla Parisad. Of the four pone, 
schools three are Marathi and one Urdit. The town has two 
high schools of which one is conducted by the Zilla Parisad 
and the other though privately conducted receives a substantial 
grant from the Government... A library is maintained by the 
municipality. 


Places. 
Rajura. 
Municipality. 


Cremation and burial places—They are maintained and used by 
the communities concerned. However, the municipality is planning 
to take those over and equip the cremation grounds with sheds 
and other necessities. It is also planning to have a vegetable 
market for which there is .no shed and platforms at present. 


Among the objects claiming antiquity may be listed the — Objects. 
remnants or rather the outlnes of a tort, and two temples. A 
large platform like structure is pointed out as the remains of a 
ground fort where once stood the tahsil office. A small part of 
the southern wall of th‘s fort is still seen and is built of long 
whitish cut sand stone. On the same side is a blocked entrance 
flanked by fairly art'stic figures of dudrapéilas. The antiquity 
of this ground fort is put earlier than that of the Ballarpiir fort. 
In a field to the north stands a 5x1% feet pillar called 
Bhatstambha bearing a cavalryman’s figure with a much abrased 
inscription. It appears that the stambha commemorates some 
fallen hero in a battle. Not far away, to the south of the town, 
is an ancient shrine of Somegvara Mahadev, said to have been 
built at the command of Kholeévara, the general of the Devagiri 
Yadavas. In front of this temple is a built in tank with steps on 
all the four sides leading up to water level and a few cloisters or 
owaris around it. The temple is built of black dressed stone. 
To the west is a temple of Bhavani reported to be built by 
Janoji Bhosle of Nagpir. It is deeply revered. 


Rajura is primarily agricultural, cotton being the staple crop. 
Jovar, wheat and a few other crops are also grown. The only 
other industry is the pottery and tile manufacturing, there being 
a tile factory. A few Kumbhir families are engaged in the 
manufacture of earthen vessels and bricks Rates b-- 
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operative bank, Five miles from Rajura are the Sasti coal mines 
employing a large number of pecple. Rajura being the  tahsil 
headquarters has Mamlatdar’s office, Civil and Criminal Courts, 
a paricdyat samiti, a police station and post and telegraph office. 
There is also a fine rest house. On Saturdays is held the weckly 
bazar. Of late a recreatonal club has started functioning in 
Rajura, 


Ramdighi pool lics at the foot of a precipice on the western 
slopes of the Cimtr hills, some 16 km. (ten miles) north-north-east 
ot Seganv in Waroda tahsil. It is hollowed out of the rock, 
about 40 feet in diameter, and of unknown depth. In the 
monsoon a considerable stream falls into its basin from the 
precipice above, Traditon attributes the formation of the pool 
to Rama when passing through this par: of the country. There 
is an ancient temple on an eminence above with two good carv- 
ings of a warrior with shield and straight sword. One of the 


_warriors has fallen backwards and the second one is bent 


towards the pool and may fall in it before long. 


Saoli is a large village ip Candrapiy tahs'] situated on the 
Mil-Gadhciroli road, about 11.26 km. (seven miles) east of Mul. 
The population in 196! was 4,87]. Saoli is one of the largest 
rice producing villages in Canda, three-fourths of its total 
acreage being under paddy cultivation. its lands are irrigated 
by two fine tanks, Asola Mendha talav and numerous irrigation 
wells. A few familics of . Koskatis are engaged in tasar silk 
weaving and once the industry was in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. Is is now on the decline and may be extinct if no 
encouragement is given, The other local industry worthy of 
mention is the manufacture of;slippers for which the place is so 
well-known, In 1894 the village was seriously affected by a fire 
that gutted and reduced to ashes over 800 houses. However, the 
village has recovered from that blow ere long and is now well on 
its way to prosperity. Saoli has a school, a dispensary and a 
post office. A weekly market is held on Thursdays. 


Sindevahi is the large village in Brahmapuri tahsil on Mil-Umred 
road about 24.14 km. (fifteen miles) north of Mil and 45 miles 
(7242 km.) from Candrapir. The Candrapir-Nagbhid railway 
line passes through the village, there being a station at Sinde- 
vahi. It is pleasantly situated on the wide wooded plain border- 
ed by low hills. The village is wholly agricultural, rice and 
sugarcane being the principal crops raised. Jovar is taken as a 
winter crop. Water for irrigation purposes is drawn from a 
large tank at Gadmansa, a place about 3.21 km. (two miles) away 
from the village. In order to increase the paddy yield in 
Vidarbha region a research centre was set up at Sindevahi in 
1957-58. This centre not only carries out research in the agri- 
cultural field but also produces seeds and has a training centre 
attached to it imparting training to Agricultural Development 
Officers. The centre now trains the grdém sevaks and sevikds too. 
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Gram sevikds are also trained in home science. Arrangements GHAPTER 19, 
are also made to g.ve training in carpentry and blacksmithy to 
the desiring youths from the nearby villages. On the upkeep of Places. 
this centre a total of Rs, 1.50 to two lacks is spent annually by  SINDEVAHI- 
the Union Government. The village population in 196] was 

6,923. The cultivators belong mainly to the Kohli, Gondli and 

Salevar castes. A few Marathas are also engaged in agriculture. 

Sindevahi was gifted by Vyankoji Bhosle to his nephew Gajaba 

Dadi. There 1s a temple dedicated to the great local saint 

SomeSvar Maharaj. I: was founded some eighty-five years ago. 

Besides primary schools, Sindevahi has a high school, pajicdyat 

samiti office, a primary health centre, post and telegraph office 

and a rest house. It is the headquarter of two forest ranges 

viz., South and North Sindevahi. Two Deputy Engineers, one 

each for Buildings and Communications, and minor irrigation, 

are posted here. There is one saw mill and four rice mills of 

which one is organised on co-operative basis. 


Sirofica, the headquarters of the tahsil ot the same name was  Sironcita. 
a place of much greater importance when it was the head- 
quarters of the old Upper Godavari dstrict. It is 180.24 km. 
(112 miles) to the south-east of Canda, and 98.17 km. (61 miles) 
trom Aheri with both of which it is connected by a _ good 
motorable road. When in 1860 it was selected as the site ot the 
sadar stat on, it consisted merely of a few huts on the river bank 
and the total population was just under 500, but it rapidly grew 
and today the population is | 3,420 (1961 Census).  Sirofica_ is 

leasantly situated on the left bank of the Pranhita, two miles 
(3.21 km.) above its confluence with the Godavari, and 109.72 
metres (321 ft.) above sea level. It enjoys a very salubrious 
climate. On a ridge overlooking the river stand the survivors 
of the old civil station buildings, the most notable of which has 
now been converted into a rest house. It previously was the 
bungalow of the Deputy Commissioner. Until 1885 two com- 
panies of Madras Native Infantry were quartered here but to-day 
nothing is lett of their barracks or the military buildings. The 
old district jail which was later reduced to the scatus of a subsi- 
diary jail and still later used to accommodate only local offen. 
ders is now used to house the judicial court. A part of the 
tahsil building is used as magisterial lockup.  Sirofica once 
possessed a fort which was built in 1698 A.D. has an inscription 
on its principal gateway indicated. It appears to have been 
built under the auspices of one Haidar Wali Sih, a short time 
before this part of the country passed under the possession of 
Velama family. This fort figured prominently in the later 
history of Sirofica!. When the district passed under the Britist 
dominion it was considered advisable to dismantle the fort, anc 
as anybody who cared to do so was allowed to take stone from it 
the process of dismantling was pretty thorough and quick 
Much of the stone was used in the construction of the jail whict 
now houses the judic’al court, and many other public buildings 


7¥For details see Chapter IT, 
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ment was totally erased. Haidar Wali Sah, who is euppo 
have built this castle, was a holy man and is the patron a = 
Sirofica, where he lies buried and whither his tomb at ae 
many Muhammedans from the surrounding country at the 
time of the annual wurus. Sirofica has also sacred associations 
for the Hindus owing to its location close to the confluence of 
the Godavari and the Pranhita rivers and pilgrims from many 
parts of India flock here at the time of Simhastha which takes 
lace once in twelve years. On the confluence, but falling within 
the borders of Andhra State is an antique shrine of Kaleévar- 
Mukteévar which is being renovated. The village has a fair 
export of jovar and ‘al but no manufactures of any kind. Rice 
is also grown but is locally consumed. Being the headquarters 
of a tahsil Siroficaj besides the mamlatdar’s office, has the office 
of the paticdyat samiti, civil and criminal, courts, a police station, 
a post and telegraph office and a rest house, There is a civil 
hospital with fifteen beds as well as an outdoor patient depart- 
ment and a veterinary dispensary. Among educational institu- 
tions there is a high school and two middle schools besides 
primary schools, The American Methodist Episcopal Church 
has established a mission -heré and the: mission buildings occupy 
the site of the old barracks. Water is obtained from wells and 
the river. Weekly bazar is held on Mondays, 


Somnur with 327 inhabitants in 1961, is a petty village in 
Sirofca tahsil lying at a distance of 257.49 km. (160 miles) trom 
Candrapir and 48.27 km. (30 miles) from Sirofica, the road up to 
Sirofica being a puced sadak. [t is a spot of great scenic beauty 
and hence ot tourist attraction. It is the meeting place of three 
rivers in a valley glade formed by numerous hills clothed with 
lush green forests. The vicw is enchanting and if properly 
developed can be one of the most beautiful spots attracting even 
tourists from foreign countries. Nearabout here the boundaries 


of three states viz. Mahariistra, Madhya Pradeg and Andhra 
Pradeg meet. 


Tadoba National Park is the -most attractive spot In Candra- 
pur district and is situated in the heart of the Government 
Reserved Forests of West Candrapir Division. It has become 
an ideal resort for the visitors who want to get away from the 
din and bustle of the city life and the modern civilization, for 
here they can observe, undisturbed, amidst tranquil conditions 


the splendid wild life in its natural surroundings, hues and 
colours. 


Extending over an area of 45 Square miles, Tadoba is a 
picturesque spot lavishly endowed by nature and lies about 
28 miles from Cianda. ~ Its forests are inhabited by a large 
variety of wild animals excepting lion, elephant, rhino and a 
few other species. It is said that there were elephants also but 
they are extinct now. A puccad road from Candrapiir runs to 
Tadoba which for the first six or seven miles traverses through 
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open country or mal ran after which it plunges in the forests CHAPTER 19, 
cuiting a zig zag path. After crossing Durgaptr and Padma- 
pur, two villages in the open country, the first forest village 
that is to be crossed is Agarzari which serves as a check post. 
Next comes Mohorli, the headquarters of the Mohorli range in 
which Tadoba is stuated and which lies about 16 miles from 
Candi. Seven miles hence is the forest village of Khatoda 
where the prohibitive boundary around Tadopa begins. At 
Mohorli the road b.tureates, one arm of it running to Shodaing: 
touching the torest vulage of Ramdegi which together witn 
Khatoda are the only two approach roaas to Ladoba. At both 
these places two manned gates have been erected. From 
Khatoua the real dense forests of [adoba beg.n and at some 
places these are so dense as to prevent even sunrays from 
penetrating. ‘lhe road now traverses over an undulating tract 
and atter crossing the Kumbhi ndia@ climbs up a hiliock untold- 
ing a bewitching view ot an expansive lake covering an area ot 
3uu acres with the forest-clothed. hills providing an excellent 
background. ‘his is the Tadoba lake. On this nulock there is 
a recently constructed rest house, ot the torest department. 


Places. 
TAnona. 


The beautiful Tadoba Jake has been tormea by bunding up a 
néia and joining three hillocks which surround it. Interesting 
legends are related about the Tadoba lake and though every 
one of these is a fantasy of human imagination at least one of 
these needs to be recorded here. 1t is said that in ancient days 
there was no lake here. Once a marriage party happened to 
camp here during summer, Searching for water to quench 
their thirst they could not find it anywhere and there was no 
inhabitation in sight for a long distance round. So it was 
suggested by the elders in the party that the newly wed pair dig 
in the centre of the camp. The digging was started accordingly 
and soon a spring gushed out and they had their meals happily. 
But to their surprise they found the waters encircling them 
rapidly and despite their best efforts not a single soul could 
escape alive. Some say that where the water finally stopped a 
temple rose and a Tad tree grew up by its side. Soon the news 
spread and people began to flock there. Some even go further 
and tell that pilgrims in need of utensils used to get them from 
the pool merely by praying, on the condition that these be 
returned after the use. Once a greedy pilgrim tried to run away 
with them but was killed on the way and since then they never 
appeared again. This is however a stock story told about several 
wells and lakes in: Maharastra. Immediately after this incident 
a lightning destroyed the Téd tree. Whatever may be the 
authenticity and credibility of the tale, the fact remains that 
ruins of an antique dilapidated shrine, with the idols still 
intact, were discovered here and a pious pilgrim erected a small, 
shrine over it. This is the shrine of Tadoba where on every 
Sunday of the Pausa month a fair is held. Many ddivdsis visit 
the temple on these occas‘ons. Sometimes people from Candra- 
piir also visit the temple. There is also a shrine of Maruti Tr 
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the water and take it to sprinkle their crops with, under the mis- 
taken belief that it would keep the crop-pests away. 


The Tadoba National Park made a humble beginning in 1905 
when as a shooting block it was closed for shooting except the 
destructive carnivora for whch a special permit had to be 
obtained, But in spite of this when it was noticed that wild 
animal and bird lite was rapidly depleting, shooting of all kind 
was prohibited and in 1935 the block was declared a sanctuary. 
In 1955 it was declared as a national park and a 45 square mile 
belt was marked out whose development began at a rapid rate, 
As an additional pro<ecton to wild life a butfer zone of 22 
square miles has been created around the park where shooting 
is also prohibited and as said carlier, in order to regulate traflic 
and control poaching, two manned gates, one at Khatoda on 
Canda-Tadoba road and another at Ramdegi on Mohorli- 
Khodadingi road have been set up. Visitors are forbidden to 
carry fire-arms inside and a mobile squad is posted to detect 
poaching. A park officer and a park guard are posted to look 
after the animals as also to guide and help the tourists. Game 
wardens keep the track, ot the movements of the wild animals. 
As a result of the protection given, wild life has increased 
rapidly and is not scared easily by the sound of the cars and 
trucks. No sanctum sanctorum is maintained in this park and 
regular forestry operations are carried out. However, care is 
taken to avoid disturbing the wild life unduly. Herds of 
cheetal, s@mbhar, blue bull, bison ete., are a common sight in 
the late afternoons, ceyenings and mornings around the lake. 
The lake itself contains quite a few crocodiles and a variety of 
fishes. Crocodiles can be seen basking in the sun on the lake 
embankment during winter »months. In order to allow the 
tourist to observe the animals in their natural habitat a net- 
work of 88 km. of fair weather roads have been constructed in 
the park leading to different points. Of these the most im- 
portant and which the tourists never miss, is the circular road 
around the lake at whose vantage points mdcans or towers have 
been erected from where tourists can observe the animals 
approaching the lake, drinking and then relaxing, The second 
important road is the Cheetal road, so named because in the 
grassy patches along this road large herds of cheetal, sémbhar, 
bison, deer etc., can be scen grazing at peace, oblivious of the 
visitors, and occasionally lifting their heads to look around. At 
convenient places along the roads and near the mdcans artificial 
salt-licks have been created to attract the wild animals. Nalds 
have also been bunded to provide a plentiful supply of water to 
the animals. 


The following are the animals commonly met with in the 
Tadobi park: tiger, panther, bison, sloth bear, hyaena, jackal, 
wild dog, blue bull, sémbhar, cheetal, barking deer, four-horned 
antelope, chinkara, hare, porcupine, langur and a variety of 
other animals. 
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On the hillock which is reached after crossing the Kumbhi CHAPTER 19. 
nala is a rest house from where a view of the lake nestling 
amidst well maintained forests can be had. The sight almost 
enthrals the visitor. On the bank of the lake there is another 
rest house from whose verandah, lying in an arm chair one can 
observe all the animals coming for water on the lake. In the 
mornings one can have a fine view of the flocks of birds passing 
over the lake with their images reflected in its still waters. 
There is also a rest house in the centre of the park and a new 
one is under construction. A care-taker-cum-cook is attached 
to the forest rest house. There is a proposal to start canteen 
serv.ces. In the vitinity of the lake can be seen the dweliings 
of the forest employees. Two more rest houses, one each at 
Moherli and Khadsingi, but outside the park limit, are main- 
tained. It is proposed to install refrigerator in the newly con- 
structed rest house and make filtered tap-water available in all 
the rest houses. ‘These will also be electrified, 


Places. 
TADOBA. 


The park can be visited during the fair-weather from Novem- 
ber to June. But the best time to visit it is from February till 
the onset of monsoon. At present a luxury coach equipped 
with radio, and microphone with loudspeaker takes the visitors 
to the park on every Saturday evening. A running commentary 
is given by a park officer sitting by the driver’s side. The bus 
leaves in the evening and returns back well after mid-night. 
Search light arrangement is also made. To-day the park has 
become a valuable earner of foreign exchange attracting besides 
tourists, even foreign dignitaries paying visits to this country. 


Under a new scheme it is not only proposed to extend the 
roads inside the park but also to asphalt the already constructed 
ones. Powerful binoculars would be made available to the 
interested tourists. Photography arrangements are also being 
made. It is also proposed to set up benches in the park, lay out 
a garden in front on the new rest house besides maintaining the 
old one, to prepare new grass patches, to erect a few more 
macans or observation towers, and to arrange for the conveyance 
and lodging and boarding of school and college parties. 


TTALODHI. 

Talodhi also known as Talodhi Badge, is an agricultural 
village in Brahmapuri tahsil lying on the Mil-Umred road about 
35.40 km. (22 miles) distant from Brahmapuri. Actually it 
consists of two villages of Talodhi and Bamhani, both of which 
are shaded by mango and tamarind trees. The population in 
1961 was 3,964 and consisted of Mahar, Kompti; Dhimar and 
Khapevar castes, with a sprinkling of Buruds and  Salevars. 
Though all pursue their various hereditary occupations, the 
village is mainly agricultural growing rice and jovar, rice being 
the staple crop. On a small scale wheat and jovar are also 
taken as winter crops. There are several shops dealing in cloth 
and groceries, Talodhi has a primary school for girls, a middle 
school, a post office and an dyurvedic dispensary. There are 
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three rice mills and one oil mill. Weekly market is held on 
rey, Drinking water is obta'ned from the wells and ¢ 
tank. 


Thaneganv is a small village of 1,858 inhabitants, lying 
6.43 km. (four miles} south of Armori in Gadhciroli  tahsil 
Here are a small temple and a tank, the former being of about 
the same age as that of Armoril. The village has a primary 
school and in addition to the tank drinking water is also obtain 
ed from the wells. For household supplies the inhabitant: 
resort to Armori market held on Fridays. 


Tipagad hills are situated about 95 miles (152.89 km.) north-eas! 
ot Wandrapiir im Gadhciroli tahsil and _ only tnree miles 
(44.82 km.) irom Murumgany, also a vilage in Gadhciroli tahsil 
and torms the highest porton of a wild and mountainous regior 
2,000 teet (OUY¥.6U metres) above the sea. From Candraptr te 
Murumginy there 1s a good motorabie road which passe: 
through Gadhciroli. On the summit of this range, encircled by 
the cnain upon chain of hills,..all covered witn the denses' 
torest, stanas far from human’) habitation, the old-fortress o! 
Tipagad. its massive ramparts of huge undressed stone, flankec 
by bastions and entered through a winding gateway are ove) 
two miles in circuit, and within is a tank or considerable — size 
with stone embankment and steps along its water tace. This 
reservoir never tails and is supposed to be ot fabulous depth. 
forming the source of the Tipagadi river, which flows from 1t: 
western bank, and becomes in the rains a roaring mountain 
torrent. This river later unites with the Khobragadi river 
South of the tank, on lofty ground commanding the fortress 
and an immense expanse of country beyond, rises tne inner fort 
or the citadel (bdle killa), with lines ot detence similar to those 
ot the outer work, and having within it the remains of what was 
doubtless the dwelling of the lords of Tipagad. Herein there is 
a cellar similar to that of the Balapir fort. There is another, 
but much smaller, tank in the north-west corner of the fort 
According to tradition the greatest of the lords of Tipagad was 
a Gond prnce named Puram Raja, who had a bodyguard of 
2,000 fighting men, and 5 elephants and 25 horses, and held the 
whole Wairagad country under his sway. It is said that Puram 
Raja was a teudatory of the Canda Gond King, Babaji Ballal. 
sah, and when Puram conquered Wairagad for his overlord, it 
was made over to him by Babaji Ballalgah. But those were the 
days when princes only kept their own by doughty deeds in 
battle field, and as his fame for wealth waxed great, so his peers 
of Chattisgad swore more and more deeply to wrest the province 
from him. At length an invading army from Chattisgad enter- 
ed his dominions, and Puram Raja advanced to check it. The 
contending forces met at Kotgul and from thence to Patan a 
distance of eight miles. The battle raged among the hills during 
the whole long day. Wherever the fight was the hottest, there 


rode Puram strikine tno the earth all faac within onann Pe ea Me 
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sword, and as evening drew on the Chattisgad troops began to CHAPTER 19, 
fall back. But unfortunately one of Puram’s embro‘dered — piaces. 
sandals dropped unnoticed to the ground, and, as the battle TIPAGAD 
rolled northwards, was picked up by a laggard in the Tipagad Fort. 
ranks. This man fled with it to Tipagad and, showing it to the 

Rani, told that the day was lost and her lord among the slain. 

The Rani shed no tears, but placing the sandal in her bosom, 

decked herself in all her braveries of gems and silken robes, 

then mounting her ox-chariot, she drove to the bank of the 

little lake. Here she halted for a moment and raising her right 

hand, filled with fil seeds, to the heavens, thus prayed to Goddess 

Bhavani, who guards the fortress walls: ‘Grant’, dread . goddess, 

that none in days to come may rule thy fort who hath not piled 

this bank with our foemen’s heads as many as, the til seeds in 

my hand, and thus saying she forced the oxen down the _ steep 

slope in her front and the waters closed above her loving head. 

In the meanwhile, the Chattisgad forces had been totally routed, 

and Puram Raja returned in triumph with roll of drum and 

cymbal’s clash, but as he proudly rode through the arched gate- 

way of his house he learned what woe to him a_ coward’s tale 

had wrought. Passing -enwards.-he drew bridle on the spot 

where his wife had breathed her last prayer to heaven, and there 

springing from the saddle, he plunged into the lake and was 

seen no more, From that day Tipagad became desolate and _ its 

kingdom passed away. Nearby the fort a small hamlet of that 

name has come up now. 


Vaghanakh, with in 1961 a population of 591, is a small WacHANAKH. 
village in Waroda tahsil lying about two m'les (3.21 km.) south 
of Nagri railway station. It contains a very old and peculiarly 
shaped temple, built of sol'd slabs without mortar. 


Wairagad, situated at the confluence of the Kophragarhi and WAIRAGAD, 
the Satnalas in Gadhciroli tahsil, lies about 128.74 .km. (80 miles) 
north-east of Candrapir and about eight miles from Armori. 
From Armori it can be reached only by a bullock-cart road. It 
is a place of great antiquity and is supposed to have been found- 
ed in the Dv@para Yuga by a king of the family of the moon, 
who called it Wairdgad after his own name Vairocan’. It has 
heen identified by some as being the same as Viratnagari of the 
Mahabharat where the Pandavas passed in hiding the period of 
their exile in disguise. On coming to historic times we find the 
city ruled by Mana Chiefs, who about the 9th century fell before 
the Gonds and a line of Gond princes then succeeded, holding 
in subjection to the Canda Kings the parganas of Wairalgad 
with the Zaminddris attached to it, and Garbori and Rajgadh. 
In those days Wairdgad was a prosperous place, but it has sunk 
steadily in importance and now has only 2,069 inhabitants. The 
village is surrounded by groves of extremely fine and ancient 


1, Mr. Hira Lal Jain considers the name to be a corruption of ‘ Vajrakar : mean- 
ing ‘Diamond mine’. The latter name is mentioned in Tamil inscriptions. 
For details of identification see Mr. Hira Lal Jain’s article in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. X. 
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trees and is grouped around a large stone fortress occupying an 
area of nearly ten acres. It was erected about the beginning of 
the 17th century and now lies in a partially decayed condition. 
It is entered through a triple gateway with a deep and very 
filthy ditch or khandak and the height of its rampart walls 
ranging in height from 15 to 20 feet (4.57 to 6 metres), At a 
short distance from the entrance is a broad platform on which 
perhaps stcod the killeda@rs house, with a ruined stepped well 
nearby. To the right against the rampart is a temple to 
Kegavnath from where the idol was removed by the villagers 
when the temple fell into disrepair and housed it in the village. 
From the eastern bastions a fine view of the thickly wooded hills 
can be had, Within the forest, outside the fort premises, is the 
tomb of the Gond prince Durga Sah, not far from which is the 
grave of an unknown English girl, said to have been the daughter 
of the officer who commanded the garrison between 1818 and 1830 
A.D. The surrounding !and is thickly covered with forest and con- 
tains numerous foundations of former buildings. Near the 
village are several temples, none of wh'ch, however, is of much 
significance. The most antique among them is that of Maha- 
kali, an unpretending strneture, probably built by one of the 
Gond Rajis. It overlooks a deep reach of the Kophragarhi, 
wherein is supposed to stand an old-world temp‘e buried in the 
sand. Wairagad once possessed diamond mines and are referred 
to in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl. On a hill, at the foot of 
which there used to be one of these mines, stands an old 
Muhammedan Idgéh and nearly 108 Musalman tombs which 
appear to be those of the soldicrs killed in the battle when 
Ahmad Sih Bahamani made a raid on Wairigad about 1422 A.D. 
About ha'f a mile to the south of Wairagad is a small temple 
of Bhadresvar crowning the top of a small hillock. It.is probably 
quite antique and bears great resemblance to the style after 
which the Markandeya temple at Markanda is built. Wairagad 
has a medical practitioner, a middle school and a_ post office. 
Thursday is the bazar day. 


Waroeda the headquarters town of the Warcda tahsil is a colliery 
town in Candrapiir district with in 1961 a population of 14,148. 
It is situated in 20° 14 north latitude and 79° 1’ east longitude 
and lies 45 km. (28 miles) north-west of Candrapir on the 
Candrapiir-Nagpiir road. It is also connected with Candrapiir 
by a broad gauge railway line of the Central Railway which 
further runs to Madras. Prior to 1908 this road was the only 
connecting link with Canda and Waroda derived much import- 
ance from its position as the terminus of the WardhaWaroda 
rail extension, the merchandise of the western half of this 
district as also a large part of Edlabad district of the present 
Andhra Prade§ State passing through Waroda to and from the 
outside reg’ons. Most of the traffic was then naturally with 
Bombay via Wardha. Later the extension of the railway to 


Candrapir, Ballarpiir, otherwise known as Ballaré#h. and bevond 
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linking Madras affected the position and importance of Warodaé, CHAPTER 19. 
but it nevertheless contnues to be an important trading centre. Places. 
Waroda tahsil as a whole has over 12,545.26 hectares (31,000 wanopa. 
acres) of land under cotton crop and before the establishment of 
the market committee at Warodi, practically the entire produce 
used to he carried either to the important cotton market of 
Hinganghiat or Wani. In 1960 was established the Waroda 
agriculture market committee which s‘arted functioning in 1963 
and since then no cotton or grain is taken to the outside market. 
It now handles Jarge quantities of cotton, rice and jovar. In 
fact it is the only significant cotton market of the district. 
There was also the inadequacy of gins and presses In spite of a 
few factories. This difficulty was overcome with the establish- 
ment of a large ginning and pressing factory in 1964 on co- 
operative basis. An oil mill has also been established on the 
same line. In order to provide improved variety of seeds and 
seedlings to the agriculturists after carrying out scientific research 
and experiments, a seed growing farm covering an area of 
33.82 bectares (83.57 acres) and named as Ekarjuna seed and 
seedling growing centre has been established along Canda road, 
about two miles (3.21 km.) from Waroda. It produces improved 
seeds of cotton, jovar, wheat, paddy, sesamum, lacquer and javas. 
Research and experiments are also carried out to produce better 
strains. An artificial tank for conserving water has also been 
built. Besides providing improved seeds, a Dhan Vikas Yojna 
for the propagation of Japanese method of paddy cultivation, 
which yields more rice per acre, has also been started. Through 
the efforts of this centre large areas. have already been brought 
under the Japanese method with excellent results. Primarily 
the town owed its importance to the colliery which was formerly 
worked here and it was smply_the existence of the colliery 
which initially led to the construction of the Wardha-Warodi 
rail extension. The collicry was stopped in 1906. Recently new 
deposits of coal seams covering an area of 5.18 km? (two square 
miles) and estimated to be 90 lakh tons have been struck. To 
finance the agriculturists and other small scale industries the 
Waroda Central Co-operative Bank was established in 1912 and 
a year earlier that of Brahmapuri. These two were amalgamated 
in 1963 and the headquarters were fixed at Candrapir. A district 


industrial society has been set up and under its programme two 
handloom units have been opened at Waroda. 


Waroda was constituted a municipality in 1867 and has an 
area of 9.73 km.* (3.76 square miles) under its jurisdiction. The 
municipal committee headed by the president, elected by the 
councillors from among themselves, consists of 16 councillors. 
Aided by the necessary ministerial staff an elected president 
looks after the municipal administration. 


Finance—In 1964-65 the total municipal income derived from 
various sources like taxes, municipal property, realizations under 
special acts, miscellaneous, etc, amounted to Rs, 7,28,608. 
Correspondingly, dusing the same vear. an  exnenditura af 
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Rs. 8,48,849 was incurred on account of general administration, 
public safety, health, convenience and instruction, and other 
miscellaneous heads. The excess of expenditure seems to have 
been. made up from the reserves or the balance of the previous 
years, 


Health, Sanitation and Water supply—Medical aid is rendered 
by a civil dispensary conducted by the municipality. Besides, 
special arrangements are made from time to time as the need 
arises to vaccinate and inoculate the people. A veterinary dis- 
pensary is also maintained by the municipality. The malaria 
eradication centre working. under the Zilla Parisad has largely 
succeeded in wiping out malaria from this area. The town has 
only stone-lined open drains. Water works supplying tap water 
to the inhabitants was constructed in 1963 at an approximate 
cost of Rs. 2.50 lakhs. However, during the latter part of summe1 
scarcity of water is intensely felt. 


Education—Primary education is compulsory in the town. I 
is implemented by the town municipality. Besides primary 
schoo's, Waroda has four-privately conducted high schools, The 
Zilla Parisad also maintains a high school. For higher educatior 
there is a college with the faculties of arts, commerce, agricul 
ture and science. Thus it can be seen that Waroda has gooc 
educational facilities. The public library of the town make: 
tt te magazines and periodicals available to the genera 
public. 


The municipality has) provided three markets, one each fo: 
vegetables, meat and cloth: Of the three cremation and buria 
grounds in the town only one is maintained by the municipality 
A garden covering nearly/seven acres of land is maintained by 
the municipality. 


Being the headquarters of a tahsil,. the town besides th 
mamlatdar’s office has civil and criminal courts, a police station 
a block development office and various other government offices 
There is a post and telegraph office and a rest house too, Bu 
yet the town itself is very congested and the whole appearanc 
it wears is unattractive. However, in recent times a few moder 
buildings have come up here and there and these are the onl 
bright spots amongst a whole crowd of old and shabby dwelling 
Every year, however, something new is done to improve th 
appearance of the town by the construction of new roads an 
drains as the funds permit. Of the buildings presenting an 
antiquarian or artistic interest there are none whatever. Oy; 
Waroda-Cimir road about two miles from Waroda a large colon’ 
of leprosy affected persons has sprung up. It was started and i 
conducted by one Sri Amte. Various types of small scale entei 
prises are run by the recovered patients. Yet, in spite of wate 
difficulties, Waroda to-day is one of the healthiest places in th 
district. 


DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATIONS OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 


The names of Towns and Villages are arranged in alphabetical order for the 
whole of .the District. 


Column (1)—The names are giver both in English and Deonagari. The English spelling is maiked 
diacritically as under :~ 


A-HT; 185 OK; rs cos che; tS; thes ds dh-B; mAs HT; 2S; OT; 0; 
6-5 aT; 1B. 


Abbreviations indicating tahsils.— 


Bhm—Brahmapuri. Raj~Rajura. 
Chd—Chanda, Srn—Sironcha. 
Gdce—Gadhchiroli. War—Warora, 


Column (2).—(a) Direction and (b) Travelling distance of the village from the tahsil headquarters, 
Abbreviations used showing direction from tchsil heedquaiters :-— 


E—Easv. NE—North-East. 
W—West. SE—South-East, 
N—North. NW—North-West. 
S—South. SW—South-West. 


Column (3).—(a) Area (Sq. miles); (6) Total population ; (¢) Number of households ; (d) Total number 
of agricultural population. : q 


Column (4).—(a) Post office ; (8) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).—(a) Railway station ; (6) Its distance from the village. 

Column (6).~-(a) Weekly bazar ; (b) Bazar day; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village 
Column (7).—(a) Nearest motor stand ; (6) Its distance from the village. 

Column (8).—Drinking water facilities available in the village :— 


br—brook. Pi—pipe-line. ; el—canal. _ spr— spring. 
n—nalla. str—stream. o—scarcity of water. 
t—tank, p—pond, .W—big well. rsr—reservoir. . 


w—small well. 


Column (9).—Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, tempte, 
math, mosque. dargah, chavadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and inscrip- 


tion :— 
$l—school. Cs—Co-operative (sp)—saleand purchase. dh—dharmashala. 
society. 
(h)—high. (c}—credit. (wvg)—weaving. eym—prymnasium. 
(m)—middle. (fmg)—farming. (Fr)—fair. ch—chavadi. 
(pr)—primary. (gr)—group. tl—tcemple. lib—library. 
(tr-clg)—training- (i)}—-industrial m—math, dp—dispensary. 
college. (con)—consumers mq—mosque. (vet)—veterinary, 
Mun—municipality (mis)—miscellaneous. dg-—dargah. — Cch—Church, 
pyt—panchayat. (mp)—multipurpose. ins- -inscription. 


Months according to Hindu calendar :— 

Ct—Chaitra ; Vek—Vaishakha } Jt—Juishtha ;-Asd—zAshedha ; Srn—Shrevena ; Bdp—Bhedra- 
pada; An—Ashvina ; Kt—Kartika ; M:g—Mlergashirtha ; Ps--Paurha; Mg—Mrgha ; Prg—Phalguna. 
Sud—Shuddha (first fortnight of the month); Ved—V:dya (seccnd fortnight of the mcnth). 


N.B.—Figures for distance in columns (2), (4), (5), (6) and (7) are given in miles and furlongs. 
A-179—50-A. 
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Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Aba Makta—War.—3{Tat WaT ..| N; 19-0] 1:9; 369; 84; 208 | Sakhara; 2:0 
Abanapalli—Srn.—arqaqqeeit . | N; 70-0 | 0-2; 32; 7; 24 | Kondoli 2-0 

(Surveyed); 
Abanapalli (Surveyed)—Srn.—  ..| N; he 0-4; 154; 29; 84 | Aheri; 4:0 
TATTEST (AT) 
Abapdr—Gde—3TaTyt 1S: 240] 01; 30; 7; 19 | Muranda; 
Adangi—Srn.—ayeqt --(NE; 1200] 0-2; 56; 10; 17 | Yetapalli; 25:0 
Adapalli—Gdc.—atsqeat «+N; 2-6 | 1-7; 893; 178; 453 | Gogaon; 0:2; 
‘Adapalli—Gdc,—atgqeett {S; 0. 2-6; 537; 127; 228 | Konsari; 
Adapalll Patch—-Gde.—arsqeet 43 S; cs 2-6; 294; 67; 165 | Ashti; ie 
Adeganv—Chd.—_aemirg 1 SE; \ 2-1; 512; 102; 251 ae ae 
Adeganv—War.—31S711q --| NE; 40:0} 1-3; 763; 146; 459 | Masal Bk; 2-0 
Adegativ—War.—31smiq -|)NE; 46:0] tt; °235; 52; 136 | Neri; 7-0 
AdimuttépOr—Srn. ang S; 10°} 0:5; 225; 46; 125 | Sironcha; 1:0 
AdyaJ—Bhm.—7SaTe «| W; 6:0} 3-9; 794; 199; 480 | Kirmiti 16 
Mendha; 

Adya|l—Gdc.—3728T1@ -1S; 30:0] 7:6; 888; 192; 536 Re 1-0 
Agadi—Chd.—3rret E; 20-0] 2-0; 170; 38; 103 | Chiroli; 4:0 
Agra—War.--3TaT | E; 12-0] 155; 332; 62; 193 Sagara; 2:0 
Aheri—Raj.—31eet -.{ SW; 50.) 2:2; 737; 152; 420] Pandharpouni; 2-0 
Aheri—Srn.—3@@t --TN; 65-0 | 3°7; 4608; 1,032; 671 | Local; 


Kipeta Raiyyatavari—Srn,— TE 4eT SE; 10-0 | 3-6; 115; 28; 70 | Janampalli; 9-0 
tara 


Ajaganv—War.—3Israrg +-[NE; 51-0] 1-0; 296; 59; 168] Shankarpur; 2-0 
Ajanaginv—War.— 3RTTNT oo | NG 13-0 | 2:3; 456; 102; 228 | Barvha; 2-0 
Ajayapdr Raiyyatavari—Chd.— _—...| E; 15-0 | 2-1; 422; 89; 248 | Chichpalli; 1-0 
HATTL Cerrar 
AkdpOr—Bhm,—3 TTT --1SW; 23-0 | 1-5; 620; 135; 330] Balapur Bk; .. 
Akapar—Bhm.—3reperqt «1S; 35-0 | 1-1; 485; 98; 300 | Mudza; 2:0 
Akapdr—Chd,—aTaTqz --|NE; 300) 0-8; 269; 52; 137] Chiwandha; 1-0 
Akapar (Rupala}—Bhm.—3T#Tqt ..S; 10-0. | 1-8; 141; 28; 81: | Mendaki; 2:0 
(eaTaT) 
AkasépOr—Bhm.—STHATTE ..1 S; 15-0] 2:1; 352; 81; 225 | Gangalvadi; 3-0 
Akola—Raj.— ATHTAT |W; 32:0 | 1-3; 191; 43; 65 | Korpana; 40 
Akoli—-War.—3THYaT «NE; .. | 26; 439; 92; 259 ; 
Aksapar—Chd.—3Taryz ..| SE; ee. TH; 391; 88; 226 


I SN 
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Railway Station ; 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Distance Bazar Day 
(5) (6) 
Warora; 19:0 | Sakhara; 2:0; Sur, 
Balharshah; 96:0 | Allapalli; Sun, 
Batharshah; 76-0 | Aheri; 4-0; Sat. 
Mul; 34-0 + Talodhi Wed, 
Mokasa; 
Balharshah; 152-0 | Allapalli; 58:0; Sun 
Mul; 28-0 | Gadhchiroli; 2:6; Sun 
Balharshah; Ashti; Fri, 
Balharshah; Ashti; Fri. 
Warora; 40-0 | Neri; 5:0; Wed 
Kanpa; 28-0 | Neri; 8-0; Wed 
Balharshah; 119-0 |Sironcha; 1:0; Mon 
Kirmiti 1-6 | Kirmiti 1-6; Sun, 
Mendha; Mendha; 
Mul; 24-0 | Local; “ 
Totewahi; 3-0 | Mul; 7:0; Wed 
‘Warora; 12-0 | Chandan- 3-0; Thu. 
kheda; 

Manikgad; 7-0 | Rajura; 5-0; Sat. 
Balharshah; = 62:0 | Local; Sat. 
Balharshah; 139-0} Sironcha; 8-0;. Mon 

3-0 | Shankarpur; 2:0; Mon. 
Nagri; 3-0 | Nagri; 2:0; Tue. 
Chichpalli; 5-0 | Chichpalli; 1-0; Mon. 
Talodhi; 3-0 | Balapur; 4-0; Fri. 
Sindevahi; 30-0 | Mudza; . 2:0; Mon. 
Mul, 2-0 | Mul; 2:0; Wed, 
Brahmapurn; 10-0 | Mendaki; 2-4; ‘Tue. 
Brahmapuri; 25-0 | Gangalvadi; 3-0; Sat. 
Rajura Korpana; 4-0; Fri. 

Manikgad; 


Motor Stand ; Water; Institutions and other 
Distance information 
(2) (8) (9) 
Chargacn Bk.; 5:0) W. SI (pr); Cs; tl, 
16:0} W. ch, 
Aheri; 3-0 | n, ‘ 
Talodhi 10-0 | W5t. 
Mokasa; 

Allapalli; 58-0 | W;n 3 
Gadhchiroli; 2-6 | W;t. {251 (pr,m); Cs; 1. 
Ashti; Ww. 6 
Ashti; . TW. a 

| we |W. 
Neri; 5-0 |W Cs; 2tl, 
Neri; 8-0 | W a 
Sironcha; 10) W 4 
Kirmiti 1:0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Mendha; 
Ashti; 12-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
Local; ee | Wst. | Sl(pr). 
Warora; 12:0 | W. Sl(pr); 2tl. 
Rajura; 50 | W. 2SK(pr; );.tk 
Local; W;t. | 5Sl(2pr, 2m, h); 2Cs; 
4tl; mq; dg; lib; 2dp. 
Sironcha; -10°0 | W;rv; | Si(pry- 
t. 

Local; 0:4 | W;t. | Sl(pr); 2el. 
Khambada; 40 | W. Sl(pr); pyt; Cs;-t]; tik 
Chichpalli; 1:01 W. Sl(pr); tl; -2dp(vet).- 
Balapur; 4-0 | W3n. { Sl{pr); Cs; tl; gym, 
Vyahad; 10-0 | Ww, 2SK(pr, ™); Ca; 2tl; ch 
Local, .. JW. Sl(pr); pyt; tl; ch. 
Brahmapuri; 10:0 | W;t. | 2tl; ch. : 
Gangalvadi; 3-0 | W;t. | Sk(pr); tl. 
Local; an © 2 ae 
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Smee a a 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
Q) (2) (3) (4) 


Aladandi Masihat—Srn.—artaeet. .| N; 


86; 14; 44 | Perimili; 2:0 


waTet 
Aladandi (Surveyed)—Sm.—aqreraget| N; 800 | 2:2; 112; 15; 50 | Yetapalli; 6-0 
(wes) 


Alapha] Urf Satara—War.—3TeTao N; is 2:1; 258; 50; 157 

BH Aaa 

Alengi—Srn.—3qrepatt --{N; 1180] 0-2; 74; 12; 47} Kasansoor; —-8-0 
Alengi—Srn.—3u1et1T +«{NE; 100-0] 2:9; 132; 16; 50] Yetapalli; 20-0 
Aleng’ Masthat—-Smn.—arreyat—. | N; .. | 03; 144 21 84 

water 

Alestr—Bhm.—3 Taq +{SW; 32-0] 1-2; 241; 54; 156 | Navargaon; —1-0 
Alevahi—Bhm.—aireyare} --| SW; 28-0} 6-8; 1123; 245; 525 | Local; ws 
Alevaht Naveganiv—Chd.—arrevargt NE; 99-04) tf; 9.91; 21; 56 
Alitoli—Gde.—areftetar (NE; 31-0] 1:4; 238; 43; «139 | Kurkheda; 31-0 
Alondi—Gdc.—aratet --|SE; 70-0) 2:4; 83; 16;  50|Kurkheda; 45-0 
Amadi—Chd.—3Tagt --{SE; | 18-0] 2:5; 558; 123; 331 | Kothari; 4:0 
AmadI—-War.—3raet «| NE; .. | 34s) 694; 149; 313 rs i 
Amadi Harabaji—War.—aTmgt_..] W; 11-0} 2-9; 600; 136; 340 | Soit; 3-0 
Amaginv—Gde.—araqTig JN; 32:9) 5:7; 2112; 414; 992 | Desaiganj; 1-0 
Amagitiv—~Gde. —aTamiy . 1S; «+ | 2:1; 1008; 212; 548 | Local; 


Amepayali—Gde —3TTTTST = «.| NE; 34-0] O01; 33; 6; «19 | Yerkadmohad; 4:4 

Amarakisi—Gdc,.— 3 CHAT --[NE; 43-0) 1-6; 347; 64; 171 | Kurkheda; 43-0 

Amarapuri—War.— ATTY «-|NE; .. | 1-3; 514; 110; 242 7 be 

Amaravati Clearance—Srn.—. -.[N; 40] 08; 307; 73; 182 | Sironcha; 40 
aaa ear 


Ambai TukOm—Chd.—aiag Gay |E;  .. | 02; 86; 14 49 

Ambat Palli—Gde.—atae Feet ..]S; 70-0 | 1-1; 143; 26; «87 | Yelgur; 8-0 
Ambejhara—Stn.—afazrat -.(N; 38-0] O1; 56; 13; 35 re 12:0 
Ambejhari—Gde.—ytaetey -.1NE; 85-0} 0-2; 67; 1; 49 |Kurkheda; 11-0 
Ambejhari—Gde.—aaeret -.LNE; 33-0] 0:2; 62; = 1;. 35 | Murumgaon; 10-0 
AmbejharI—War.—aranrat -.|SE; 18:0] 0-4; 101; 31; 34 | Moharli; 2:0 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 
Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 


Mul; 
Balt.arshah; 


Sindevahi; 
Local, 
Wadsa; 
Desaiganj; 
Balkarshah; 


Warora; 


Desaiganj; 


Mul; 


Mul; 
Wadsa; 


Manchariyal!; 


Balharshah; 


Desaiganj; 
Wadsa; 
Bhadravati; 


88-0 


90-0 


67:0 
86-0 


8-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 


(6) 


Allapalli; 22-0; Sun. 


Allapalli; 27-0; Sun. 


Gadhchiroli; 42:0; Sun, 


Allapalli; 38-0; Sun. 


Navargaon; 1-0; Thu. 
Vadhona; Sun, 
Betkathi; 1-0; Tue. 
Kotgul; 7-0; Fri. 

| Kothari; 4:0; Mon, 
Madheli Bk.; 3-0; Mon. 
Desaiganj; 1:0; Sun, 
Chamorshi; . Sat. 


Murumgaon; 3-0; Tue. 
Kotgul; . Fri, 


Sironcha; 4:0; Bun, 


Bori; 12-0; Wed. 


Kurkheda; 11-0; Sat. 

Murumgaon;10-0; Tue. 

Sawarla Sir- 3-0; Wed. 
pur alias 
Wadegaon; 


Motor Stand; 
Distance 
(7) 

Peritrili; 2-0 
Allapalli; 27-0 
Kasansoor; 8-0 
Allapalli; 38:0 
Navargaon; 1-0 
Sindevahi; 6:0 
Kurkheda; 34-0 
Murumgaon; 27-0 
Kothari; 40 
Warotra: 11-0 
Desaiganj; 1:0 
Ghot; 
Stage; aie 
Murumgaon; 16:0 
Local; é 
Bori; 12:0 
Kurkheda; 11-0 
Murumgaon; 10-0 
Moharli; 3-0 


Water 


(8) 


Wn, 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


ch. 
tl; ch, 


oe 


S\(pr); Cs(gr). 


Sl(pr); Cs, 
2Sl(pr); tl. 


Sl(pr); Cs. 


Sl(pr); th 
S\(pr); Ce; Wadkeshiwar’ 
Fr, Pus. Vad. 6; 2th 


3} 2Sl(pr, m); Cs; Ram Na- 


vani Fr. Ct, Sud. 9; 
3tl; m; gym; lib 


31 Sl(pr); tl; ch. 


Cs, 
Sl(pr); pyt; tl. 


th 
tu. 


oe 


S\(pr); 2th. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Ambekhairi—Gde.—3jq@aqet = «w.| NE; 800] 1-9; 79; 14; 45 | Kurkheda; 
Ambckhati—Gde.—37fgqat ..|NE; 66:0] 08; 92; 17; 62 |Kurkheda; 27-0 
Ambeneri—War.— aaa at -|NE; 43-07 1-9; °737; 152; 459 | Local: 
Ambesivani—Gde —atafiradt =... E; 9-0 | 2:3; 891; 169; 509 | Local; - 
Ambetolé—Gde.—atazta4r E; 100 | 1-5; 268; 56; 155 | Ambeshioni; 1-0 


Ambhori—-Chd,—37 ART 
Amboli—Bhn.—aiarat 


«| N; 40] 09; 217; 53; 147 | Chanda; 40 
{|SW; 29:0] 1:3; 219; 45; 103 | Sindevahi; 16 


Amboli—Gde.—attatet -|SW; 340 | 1-3; 218; 44; 132 | Chittaranjan; 1-0 
Amboll—War.—a3rravat .|NE; 50-0 | 3-1; 1620; 346; 959 |Shenkarpur; 3-0 
Amirjha—Gde.—afaat «| N; 12:0 | 3-0; 1637; 330; 905) Local; 
Anakhodi—Gdc._ TA GY8T «| SW; 42:0. | 2:2; 1475; 285; 823 | Local; 
Andhali—Gdc.—3qrarast . IN; 59:0 | 1-1; 753; 138; 453 | Kurkheda; 5:0 
Andhali—Gde.—3iraey ..| NE; 1140} 2:1; 08; 20;  80|Kurkheda; 10-0 
Angira—Gde,— 3011 .|NE; 44:0} 1-4;° 566; 117; 371 | Local; 
Ankisé—Srn.—stfarar |SE; 16:0] 6:0; 3474; 794; 1,461] Local; bs 
Annr—Raj.-—FAR AS; re 19;° 163; 32; 94 
Antaraganv-—Bhm.— faery, SW; 4. 2:2; 1141; 197; 629 bd 
Antaraginv—Bhm.—aqomla sit «LS; 30-0) 8:4;°.1925; 383; 971 | Local; s 
Antaragaav—Chd.— 377 O14 ..|NE; 27:0] 2:0; 23; 5; 7 | Mul; 0-4 
Antaraganv—Gde.—_ tau .1NE; 680] 15; 135; 29; 83 | Kurkheda; 45-0 
Antaraganv—-Gde. Tora --| NE; 1140] 1:7;.° 410; 79; 240 | Pureda; 1-0: 


Antaraganv—Raj.— Hac 


.ASE; 26-0) 2:9; 245; 67; 124 | Chincholi Bk.; 2:0 
Antaraghiv Bk.—Raj.—#TCMN4 q... 


W; 240 | 3-5; 1140; 250: 594 | Local ; 


es 


Antaraganv Kh.—Raj.—Faara aq. |W; 6:0 | 1-7; 261; 50; 134 | Pandharpouni; 4-0 


Anturla—Chd.—ai gat ..[W; 7-0 | 18; 274; 52; (165 | Shengaon; 2-0 
Apapalli—Srm.—aaTaeet ..[N; 72-0] 0-2; 25; -° 5; 15 | Bori; 12:0 
Aradi—Srn.—3ITTST dS; 2:0 | 2-3; .613;, 140; | 126 | Janampalli; 1-0 
Armorl—Gde.— 3TH TY L[N; 21-0] 8-8; 8628; 1,812; 2,492-| Local; 

Aratod’é-—Gde,—31Za18T LNs 22-0 | 251; 1153; 223; 655 |Armori; 1-0 


AratatondI—Gdc.—a7vqaiet ..| N: 28-0 | 0-7; 308; -58; 188: | Visora; 5-0 
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Railway Station ; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance;!_ Motor Stand; Water| Iustitutions and cther 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Desaiganj; .. | Maseli; 6°0; Fri. | Kurkheda; Ww. we 
Wadsa; 43-0 | Belgaon; 60; Mon. | Kurkheda; = 27-0 | W. wis 
Kanpa; 14-0 | Jambhulghat;3-0; Tue. | Jambhulghat; 3-0 } W. 2S\(pr, ™); Co; th. 
Mul; 34-0 | Gilgaon; 5°0; Fri. | Gadhchiroli; 9-0 | W;t. | Si(pr); Cs; tl. 
Mul; 35:0 | Gilgacn; 40; Fri. | Gadbchiroli; 10-0 | Wt. | Si(pr); Cs; tl. 
Chanda; 40} Chanda; 4-0; Wed. | Chanda; 40[rv. | Si(pr); Cs; th 
Sindevahi; 3:0 | Sindevah ; . 1-6; Mon, | Sindevahi; 1-6 | W5rv. | Sl(pr); Cs. 
Mul; 35-0 | Adyal; . Sat. | Ashti; 10:0 | Ww. Sl(pr); t). 
Kanpa; 8-0 | Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. | Local; .. |W. 2Sl(pr, ™); Cs; 3tl; m, 
Wadsa; 30:0 | Gilgaon; 3-0; Fri. | Gadhchiroli; 12-0 | W. 2S8l(pr, ™); Cs; 2tl; m. 
mg; dg; lib; 2dp(Ivet); 
Balt.arsheh; 35-0 | Ashti; 1-0; Fri, Ashti; 1-0] W. 2S8\(pr,m); 2Cs; 2tl; ch; 
lib, 
Wadsa; 12:0 | Kurkheda; 5-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 5°0 |W3rv;t.] Sl(pr); th 
Desaig:.nj; 26:0 | Kurkheda; 10-0; Sat. || Kurkheda; 10-0 | W5n;t | Cs; ch, 
Desaigsnj; 30-0 | Malevada; 5:0; Sun, | Kurkheda; 14:0 | W. 2Sl(pr,™); Cs; tl; dg; ch; 
lib; dp. 
Manchariyal; 75-0 | Local; i. Tue, | Local; » |W. [3S1(2pr,h) Cs; Ramjanma 
Fr.Ct.Sud.9; 2t];mq;dp. 
é ee W;rv. ss 
Rajoli; 15-0 | Pathari; 5-0; Fri. |. Vyahad; 7-0 | W;t. | 2Si(pr, m); 2Cs; 41; dp, 
Mul; 0-2 } Mul; 0-6; Wed, | Mul; 0-4 | W. ae 
Wadasa; 67:0 | Kotgul; 5-0; Fri. | Murumgaon; 26:0 jn. Sl(pr), 
Desaiganj; 260 | Ramgad; 3:0; Thu, | Kurkheda; 10-0 | W; Sl(pr); Cs; ch. 
rvjn, 
Local; ee | Virur; .. Wed . 16°0 | W3n. ] Sl(pr); tl. 
Ghugus; 12:0 | Vansadi; 6°0; Wed. | Local; - | W5n. | 2Sl(pr, m.); pyt; Cs(c); 
Ram Navami Fr. Ct. 
Sud, 9; th, 
Manikgad; 9-0 | Rajura; 6°0; Sat. | Rajura; 6°0 | W;n. | Si(pr); tl. 
Taaali; 5-0 | Ghugus; 5-0; Sun, | Tadali; 5-0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; th 
Balhersheh; 68-0 | Bori; 12:0; Wed. a 9-0 | Wn, ry 
Balharshah; 131-0] Sironcha; 4-0; Mon, | Sironcha; 4-0 |Wsrv3t.| Sl(pr); Mallikarjun Fr, 
Mg; tl. 
Devaiganj; 12:0 | Local; . Fri. | Local; Ww. 6Sl(2pr, 2m, 2h); 8Cs 
(c.. sp, frm, 5mis); 5¢); 
mM; 2gym; lib; dp, 
De: aiganj; 13-0 | Armori; 1-0; Fri. | Armori; 1-0 | W;t . | Sl(pr); Ce; tl. 
Desaiganj; 8-0 | Dessiganj; 8-0; Sun. | Visora; 8-6 jn. Si(pr); 3th. 
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Village Name 


(1) 


Aratatondi—Gdc,—areqaret 


Aravat—Chd,.—.3TTqe. 
Aravi—Chd.— aire} 
Arenda—Srn.—-4T28T 
Arevada—Smn.—3RaTST 

Arher Navarganv—Bhm,—aq-2T 


TTT 


Arjuni—Gde.— ata} 
Arjun] —War.--31ta 


Asjuni Tukom—War.— ag} 


ar 
Arkapalli—-Srn.—3atpiteett 


Arvi—Raj.—3rat 
Arvi—War.—aTal 


Asala—War.— 3TaTaT 
Asali Masahat—Srn.— areal 


wae 


Asa Masahat—Sm.—3{TaT 


AAS 


Asan Bk.—Raj.— 31a &, 
Asan Kh.—Raj.— 31a q. 
Kesaralli—Srn.—aqraeerty 


Asavandi—Srn—aTara st 


Adi-—War.—31Tsit 


Keola—War.—atarey 


Asta—Chd.—aTSeT 
Asta—Gdc,—3qTS2T 
Asta—War.—HTseT 


Asti—Chd.—aszy 
Asti—Gdc.— arse} 
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Asti Kakade—War.— 31ST THe .. 


Asti Nokevada-—Gde.— ATs} 


ATHATST 


Asti Patkharaj—War—siTset 


Gaurat 


Direction ; 


Travelling 


distance 


(2) 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 


(3) 


Post Office ; 
Distance 


(4) 
Desaiganj; 16°0 
Marda; 2-0 
Aheri; 31-0 


Allapalli; 50-0 
Local; 


Yerkadmohad; 5-0 
Chargaon Bk.; 4-0 
Chargaon Bk.; 3-0 
Kamalapur; 10-0 
Rajura; 2:0 
Barvha; 0-3 
Aheri; 45:0 
Kamalapur; - 10-0 


Nanda; 2-0 


-| Antargaon Bk.; 5-0 


Local; 
Ghetsur; 140] 
Chikani; 20 
Shankarpur; 3-0 
Armori; 4:0" 
Local; xe 
Kotheri; 5-0 
Local; ee 
Chora; 3-0 
Ashti; 


Warora; 
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Railway Station ; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


Kurkheda; W.  ‘{Si(pr);Ce; Mahashivaretra 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 2tl. 


W;rv.| Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


Desaiganj; 16-0 | Kurkheda; 7:0; Sat. 


Chanda; 2-0 | Chanda; 2:0; Wed. | Chanda; 30 

a 2:0 
Aheri; 54-0 
Brahmapuri 5-0 


Ww 

W. S\(pr). 

WwW. Sl(pr). 

W. 2Sl(pr, h); Cs; Ramnava- 
mi Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 3tl; 
lib; dp. 


Bathershah; 85-0 | Allapalli; 18-0; Sun, 
Ralharshah; 122-0 | Allapalii; 50-0; Sun. 
Brahmapuri; 5-0 | Local; .. Mon, 


Wadsa; 36°0 | Bhakarandi; 5-0; Tue. 

Warora; 16-0 | Chargaon 3:0; Tue. 
Kh,; ; 

Warora; 16-0 | Chargaon 2-0; Tue, 

Kh.; 

Balharshah; 96:0 | Kamalapur;1!0-0; Sun. 

Manikgad; 3:2 | Rajura; 2:0; Sat. 

Nagri; 6-0 | Barvha; 0-3; Wed. 


Dhanora; 10-0 
Chargaon Bk., 4-0 


° 5 


Sl(pr); 2]; ch. 


‘Chargaon Bk.; 3-0 tl. 


fad 


Gundera; 2:0 
Rajura; 2:0 
Khambada; 3-8 


Ww S\(pr); ch. 
Ww. Sl(pr); pyt. 
Ww. Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
Ww. ts 


Balharshah; 109-0 } Aheri; 45-0; Sat.- } Jimalgatta; 15-0 


Balharshah; 99-0 | Kamalapur;10-0; Sun, | Repanapelli;. 12-0 | W;n | ch. 
Manikgad; 22:0 | Chandur; 6-0; Tue. 


Manikgad; 26:0 | Vansadi; 3-0; Wed. 


Chandur; 6:0 
Vadgaon; 3-0 


W;n, | Sl(pr); th. 
W;n, | Si(pr); Cs; th 


Balharshah; 138-0 | Local; Fri, Sironcha; 20:0 | W. 4Sl(3pr, m); Cs; 3]; dp; 
Cch, 

Mol; 64:0 | Gadhchiroli; 34-0; Sun, | Kasansoor; 8-0 jn. S\(pr); ch. : 

Chikani; 2-0 | Chikani; 2-0; Fri, | Warora; 7-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); Css 2t1; 3dg. 

Kanpa; 8-0 | Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon, 2-0 | W. tl, 


Ww. os 

Wt. | Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

W;t. | 2Sl(pr, m); Ca; 2]; 2dg, 
lib; dp, 

Wt. | th ch. 


Armori; 4-0. 
Shegaon Bk.; 7-0 


Desaiganj; 12:0 | Armori; 4:0; Fri, 
Warora; 19-0 | Local; .. Sun, 


Balharshah; 6-0 | Ballarpur; 5:0; Sun. | Ballarpur; 5-0 


Balharshah; 34-0 | Local; .. Fri, Local; W;rv. | 2SI(pr, m); Ca; tl; ch. 
Bhadravati; 12:0 | Chandan- 5-0; Thu. | Bhadravati; 12-0.) Wt. | Sl(pr); tl. 

kheda; 
Balharshah; 34:0 |Lccal; © =... Fri, | Ashti; O-$ |W. | Sl(pr); tl; ch.. 


Warora; .. | Warora; -« Sun. | Warora; see 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Asti Tukam—War.—areel TRA ..|E; 18-0 | 0:8; 85; 15; 50 | Chora; 3-0 
Asvalahudaki—Gdce.—HRaagsat..|NE; 70-0] 13; 64 9; 42 A ul 
Asvalapir——Gde.—3Trqyqge «-| NE; 25:0 | 294 89; = 17; 61 | Mohali; 3-0 
Atamurdi—War.— HTeASt «LN; 7-0} 2:0; 260; 53; 155 | Tembhurda; 1-0 
ieee aa ial -|SE; 20:0] 66; 2633; 495; 1,533 | Local; 
Avalamarri—Stn.— STAAL ..LN; 45-0] 1-7; 363; 80; 196 se iy 
AvalapOr—Raj.— FATATT | W; 18-0 | 3-5; 744; -158; 406 | Nanda; 2-0 
Avendha Raiyyatvarl—War.—2TSat SE; ae 3-2; 613; 136; 349 ae 2:0 
Taqaarey 
Babaptic—Raj.— Target oo) Ss 44:0 0-2; 68; 12; 38 | Indhani; 2:0 
Babapdr—Raj.—aTaryt | Nj ai 1-4; 269; 48; = 155 | Charli; 2-0 
Babarala—Chd.—aTaretat . LE; 36-0 | 1:2; 233; 44; 135 | Bembal, 2-0 
Badoli Tukim—Gdc.—arectl FHT | E; 404 0-1; 817; 149; 505 | Local; da 
Badhona—Gdc.—aravat ..|}NE; 38:0 | 1-1; 235; 40; 160 | Angara; 5-0 
Bahmani—-Chd.—araroy . AS; 12:0 | 2:3; 1440; 283; 557 | Local; a 
Bamhani Dev—Gde.— aTQmy Bq ..| SW; 36-0] 0:4; 98; 24; 61 | Konseri; 40 
Bakhardi—Raj—aTaet |W; 140] 3:8; 833; 171; 386 | Local; ee 
BalapOr Bk,—Bhm.— AATF. .«. SW; ~ 20-0-| 2:6; 1252; 284; 658 | Local; oe 
Balapar Kh.—Bhm.— QTeTyt @. «| W; 6:0 | 1:4; 431; 88; 247 | Mousi; 2-0 
Ballarapdr—-Bhm,—qeaqyT eget | 8; 30:0 | 7:9; 306; 56; 169 | Halda; 20 
Ballarapdr (Urban—Area 11) ——-Cha. S; 11-0 | 3-5; 20351; 5,055; 557 | Local; 
aearege (arret frart 2) 
Bamanavada—Raj.—aTataret —..| E; 1:0] 4:7; 511; 104; 261 | Rajura; 1-0 
Bamayi—Bhm.—aracfr ..] SW; 38:0} 08; 75; 15; 47 | Petgaon; 2:0 
Bamayi—Bh.—araniy ..] SW; 220 | 0-8, 632; 138 28) | Talodhi; 0-] 
Bamani—Sm.—arTaty oo] NG 12-0] 11; 85; 18 54] Tekda (Talla); 4-0 
Bamarda—War.— aTH8t ..]NW; 134] 1-0; 297; 66; 158] M-dheliBx.; 2-0 
Bamhanagdav—War—aneermta ..|NE; 42:0] 3-5; 224; 52; 133 | Masal Bk; 1-0 
Bamhapi—Bhm.—areeutt ..| W; 13 | Il; 1010; 208; 592 | Mohali 13 
Mokasa; 
Bamhani—Gdc.—arrguy . | N; 58-0; 1-9; 43; 8;  30.| Kurkheda; 10-0 
Bamhani—Gdc.—arrett ..| E; 60] 3-4; 899; 173; 547 | Badlitukum; 2-0 
Bamhani—War.—areeay NE; 59-0] 0:6; 18 4; 11 | Sathgaon; 2-0 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(5) 


Bhadravati : 


Wadsa; 
Dongargaon; 
Brahmapuri; 


Manikgad; 
Tadali; 


Manikgad; 
Manikgad; 
Mul; 
Mul; 


Wadsa; 
Balharehah, 


Mul; 
Manikgad; 
Talodhi; 


Brahmapuri; 
Alevahi; 
Local; 


Manikgad; 
Rajoli; 
Balaput; 


Manchariyal; 
Dongargaon; 
Warora; 
Mangali; 


Wadsa; 
Mul; 
Kanpa; 


12-0 


32-0 
2:0 
20-0 


20-0 
40 
44-0 
9-0 
11-0 
30-0 


42:0 
2-0 


20-0 
16:0 
1-0 


6-0 
18-0 


0-2 
4:0 
5-0 


360 
5-0 
42-0 
1-3 


26:0 
31-0 
2:0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 


(6) 


Chandan- 
kheda; 


Rangi; 
Gangalvadi; 6°0; Sat. 
Chandur; 6-0; Tue. 
Tadali; 4:0; 
Indhani; 2:0; 

6-0; Sat. 


Nandgaon; 4-0; Fri. 
Gadhchiroli; 4-0; Sun, 


Rajura; 


Bhakrandi; 2:0; Tue. 


Ballarpur; 2-0; Sun, 
Ashti; «5-0; Fri, 
Chandur; 7-0; Tue. 
Local; .. Fri, 
Mousi;. 2:0; Sat. 
Mudza; 2:0; Mon. 
Local; .. Sun, 
Rajura; 1:0; Sat, 
Rajoli; 4-0; Sat. 
Talodhi; 0-1; Wed. 


Venkatapur; 1-0; Sun. 


Madheli Bk; 2-0; Mon. 
1-0; Mon. 
4:0; Thu. 


Masa! Bk; 
Nagbhid; 


Kurkheda; 18°0; Sat. 
Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. 
Shankarpur; 4:0; Mon 


5-0; Thu. 


3-0; Wed. 
Tembhurdo; 1-0; Thu. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 


(7) 


Chandan. 
kheda; 
Kurkheda; 
Dhanora; 
Tembhurda; 
Gangalvadci; 


Chandur; 
Mokhe; 


Indhani; 
Rajura; 
Mul; 
Gadhchiroli; 


Kurkheda; 
Local; 


Ashti; 
Chandur; 
Local; 


Kirmiti Mendha;3-0 


Local; 


Rajura; 
Rajoli; 
I ocal; 


Local; 
Warora; 


Local; 


Kurkheda; 
Gadhchirolf; 
Shankarpur; 


Water| 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


S\(pr). 
Sl(pr). 


Sl(pr); tl. 

2S\(pr, m); 2Cs; Meha- 
shivratra Fr.Mg; 4tl;dp. 

Si(pr); Cs; 2th 


. | Sl(pr);.tl, 
st.] Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 


Sk{pr); tl. 
S\(pr); t); ch.. 
Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 


S{(pr); ch: 
2SKpr, ™); Cs; 2t1; gym; 
ch; lib. 


2Sl(pr, ™); Ca; 3]; ch. 

2Sk(pr, ™); Ce; 2th; 2gym; 
dp. 

SKpr); tl, 

S\(pr); tl. 

12SI(4pr, 4m, 4h); 6Cs; 
3tl; mM; mq; dg; gym; 
2lib; 7dp; 2Cch. 

Sl(pr); pyti. 

Cs; tl. 

5Sl(3pr, m, h); Cay tl. 


tl, 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl gym. 


Sl(pr); Ca; tl. 
ti, 
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Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling 
distence 
(1) (2) 
Bar, hani—War.—areeutt NE; 35:0 
Banagadi—Srn.—aqaq4rey NE; 117-0 
Banavahi Malaguja I—Bhm.— ..| NW; 19-0 
aqatel ATeTaATeY 
Banda>--War.—qatv . NE; 
Bandara —War.—aqteeq AN; ar 
Bande Masahat—Srn.—@fe | N; 88:0 
Ware 

Banchagaav-~-Gac.—aramta ..|NE; 68-0 
Bandhong—Gde.—aretyat S; 13-0 
Banadhor—Gde.—aTat .. | SE; te 
Bandakapalli—Gde.—q S; 80-0 
Baradagati—War.qceqiet ..| NE; 26:0 
Baradakinhi—Bhm.—qreferet | SE; 13-0 
Barafij Mokés§—War.—q7urq ..| SE; 10-0 
ayarar 
Barasagad—Bhm.—ayvays ...|SE; ~ 28:0 
Barasevada—Srn.—-QT@AATST-..1N; 75-0 
Baravha—War.—@qreegt AN; 14:0 
Bataliceru—Srn.—qzatae ..|N; 63-0 
Bater—Srn,—4et .|Ng 127-0 
BehalamapGr—Raj.—aZqAqe - .| W; 14:0 
Bejjar—Srn.—q FATT .)NE; 74-0 
Bejirapalli—Sm.— Sata «| N; 20-0 
Beladati—Bhm,—aaeet 1S; 1-0 
Belagaav—Bh™.—aqmty .| S; 25-0 
Belaginv—Bhm.—aqargy -| NW; 9-0 
Belaganv-—Gdc. Jt .| E; 36:0 
Belaganv—-Gde.—_3amtg .|NE; 60-0 
Belaganv—Gde.—apia «| N3 15:0 
Belaganv—Gde.—atormtt LN; 61-0 
Belaganv—Gde.—aata -|NE; 72:0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; 
Households ; 


Agriculturists 
(3) 
1:0; 611; 134 
0-1; 58; IT; 
0-6; 216; 48; 
0-9; 80; 17; 
Il; 442; 94; 
0-3; 85; 19; 
1:9; 247; 44; 
1:9; 246; 51; 
0-3; 16; 3; 
0-1; 94 2t; 
0-9; 74; (14; 
3:2; 1635; 295; 
2:6; 745;. 164; 
0:6; 123; 20; 
0-2; 66; 9; 
26; 490; 85; 
0-2; 156; 27; 
0-0); 30; 4; - 
0:8; 178; 39; 
O1; 61; 12; 
1-3; 370; 86; 
1:3; 90; 16; 
0:8; 519; 96; 
2-1; 812;° 164; 
1:3; 167; = 29; 
tl; 303; 53; 
0-9; 323; 68; 
12; 381; 79; 
21; 404; 99; 


329 
35 


125 


36 


225 
47 


148 
146 


13 
57 


40 
942 


401 


300 


Post Office ; 


Distance 
(4) 

Chimur; 2:0 
Bhamaragad; 17-0 
Mohali 1-0 

Mokasa; 
Yetapalli; 12-0 
Sonsari; 2:0 
Gilgaon; 
Yerkad; 
Lagam; 12:0 
Khadsangi; 0-4 
Gangalvadi; 1°6 
Bhadravati; 4:0 
Geora Bk.; 0-3 
Yetapalli; 6:0 
Local; 
Local; Ss 
Yetapalli; 23:0 
Chandur; 2:0 
Allapalli; 30-0 
Regunta 12:0 

Malgujari; 
Brahmepuri; 1-0 
Ni rgaon; 3-0 
Savrala; 40 
Yerkad; 6:2 
Kurkheda; 21-0 
Moushi 2-0 

Khamb; 
Kurkheda; 4-0 
Local; as 


g : 
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eee 


Railway Station ; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance;} Motor Starid ; Water] Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance : information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Warora; 35-0 | Chimur; 2:0; Fri. Chimur; 2:0 | Wt. | Si(pr); tl. 
Balharshah; 123-0 | Allapalli; 59-0; Sun, | Aheri; 61-0 | Wn, | ch. 
Mangali; 1-6 |Kanpa; 20; Sun. _ | Mohali 1:0 | Wt. | Cs. 
Mokasa; 
; Ww, 


Balharshah; 97:0 Allapalli; 30:0; Sun. | Allapalli; 30:0 J rv, 


Wadsa; 26:0 | Sonsari; 2:0; Wed. | Kurkheda; 10-0.) W.° | Si (pry; Ce; ch. 
Mul; 39-0 | Talodhi 6:0; Wed, | Gadhchiroli; 13-0 | W;t. | t). 
Mokasa; 
Mul; .. |Murumgaon; ... Tue. |Murumgaon; .. |W. 
Balharshah; 60-0 | Lagam; 12:0; Tue. | Lagam; 12:0 | Wa; | 2 ¢l. 
t. 
Warora; 26:0 | Khadsangi; 0:4; Thu, | Khadsangi; 0-4] Wt. | Si (pr); cl. 
Brahmapuri; 13-0 | Gangalvadi; 1-6; Sat. | Gangalvadi; 16 | W. SI (pr); Ca (c); 5 tl; 3ch; 
lib, ; 
Bhadravati; 5-0 | Bhadravati; 4-0; Wed. r¥ 10 | W;t. | SI (pr); th; gym 


Sindevahi; 26-0 | Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun.|Gadhchiroli; 6:0 |W. | SI (pr); tl. 
Balharshah; {00-0 | Aheri; 35-0; Sat. ++ | W3n, |S] (pr). 


Nagri; .. | Local; .. Wed. | Khambada; 2:0 | W. SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Balharshah; 68-0 | Allapaili; 7-0; Sun, | Allapalli; 8-0 | W;t. 

Balharshah; 123-0 | Aheri; 47-0; Sat. | Aheri; . 47-0 | n. tl. 

Manikgad; 16:0 | Chandur; 2:0; Tue. | Chandur; 2:0 | Win. | el: 
Bathershah; 102-0] Aliapalli; | 30-0;Sun. | Aheri; 34-0 | n, 

Manchariyal; .. | Bamani; 8-0; Sun, | Bamani; 4:0 | Wen, 


Brahmapuri; 1-0 | Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri. | Brahmapuri; 1:0 | W;n. | tl. 


Mul; 18-0 | Vyahad Kh.; 2:0; Mon. | Vyahad Kh.; 3-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Brahmapuri; 9-0 | Dighori; 3-0; Wed. | Brahmapuri; 9-0 | W5rv.| SI (pr); Ce; tl. 
Mul; 61-0 | Murumgaon; 1-0: Tue, | Murumgaon; .. | w;t. | SI (pr). 
Wadsa; 37-0 | Local; -» Mon.| Kurkheda; 21-0) W. | 2S1 (pr, m); Cs; 2t; ch. 
Wadsa; 30-0 Sen ++. e+ | Gadhchiroli; 14-0 | W;n. | S1 (pr); 2th, 
Wadaa; 14-0 | Kurkheda; 4-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 4-0 | Wirv; | Sl (pr); Cs; el, 
t. 
Desaiganj; 42:0 | Local; -. Mon. oe 26-0 | Wst. | 2 SI (pr,-m); pyt; 2th. 


LL A her ere 


798 


Village Name 


() 


Belag&av—Raj.—_aomta 
Belaganv—War.—aeemry 
Belaganv Bhiséri—-War.— 
goats Wart —_ 
Belaganv Kh —Bhm.—qq gy | 
Belaganv Urf Yeragianv-—Chd..— 
a . Ih x ° 
Belagati—Chd.—aqqaret 
Belagatta—Gdc.—ATE1 . 
Belaragondi—Gde. AACN . 
Belasani—Chd.— a@7fawt 
Belora—War.—aaret 
Bemba|—Chd.—aata 


Bemba] RaiyyatavarI—Chd.— 
tare Tareas 
Bemba] Tukadm—War.— 


ara THA 
Benoli—Gdc.—aareat 


Beradi—Raj —Atet 
Besevada—Srn.—@aaret 
Betakathi—Gdc.—qamprer 
Beti]ia—Bhm.—aizTat 
Bhadabhid—Gdce.—ATSATS 
Bhagabhid—Gde.—aISarS 


Bhadravati—War.—aaradt 


Bhadurpi—Chd.—aTgot 


BhagavanapOr—Bhm.—ATqT qe] SW; 


BhagavanapOr—-Gde.—ATATATR| N; 


BhakarandI—Gde.—ATHeay 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 


(2) 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

2-4; 194; 42; 106 
19; 263; 57; 168 
1:5; 966; 175; 542 
0-7; 63; 12; 36 
1:7; 1018; 192; 580 
0-6; 356; 66; 198 
0-4; 19; 3; 10 
1:9; 105; 16; 64 
2°8; 746; 168; 399 
1:5; 200; 40; 120 
9:6;5.2973, 650; 1492 


1:6; 29; 5; 19 


1:0; 404, 74; 229 
1:4; 106; 23; 65 
2:4, 126; 24; 43 
Ol; 82; 12; 27 
3-7; 498; 116; 206 
1:7; 1074; 202; 682 
N.A; 164; 25; 94 
2:9; 324; 60; 191 
4:8; 5492; 1219; 1014 
0-2; 789; 163; 433 
0-9; 244, 50;- 153 
42; 83; 16; 49 
3-0; 718; 149; 421 


Post Office ; 
Distance 
(4) 
Chandur; 50 
Tembhurda; 2:0 
Chcra; 3-0 
Mendki; 40 
Bhejgaon; 2:0 
Chikhli; 16 
Ghot; 30 
Kurkheda; es 
Shengaon; 40 
Kondha; 3-0 
Local; 
Potegaon; 2-0 
Virur; 4-0 
Yetapalli; 33-0 
Kurkheda; 30-0 
Chougan; 2:0 
Talodhi 2:0 
Mokasa; 
Local; 
Maroda; 30° 
Kinmiti 5C 
Mendha; 
Armori; 14-0 
Local; 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Manikgad; 25:0 
Dongargaon; 2:0 
Bhadravati; 12:0 
Balapur; 14-0 
Mul; 

Rajoli; 40 
Balharshah; 58-0 
Desaiganj; oe 
Ghugus; 40 
Bhadravati; 50 
Mul; 14-0 
Mul; 50-0 
Virur; 40 
Balharshah; 99:0 
Desaiganj; 52:0 
Brahmapuri; 5:0 
Mul; 26:0 
Local; . 
Rajoli; 4-0 
Kirmiti 5-0 

Mendha; 

Wadsa; 13-0 
Wadsa; 35-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 

Chandur; 5-0; Tue. 
Tembhurda; 2-0; Thu. 
Chandan- 3:0; Thu. 

kheda; 
Gangalvadi; | 6-0; Sat. 
Bhejgaon; 2-0; Fri. 
Rajoli; 4-0; Sat. 
Ghot; 3-0; Tue. 
Maseli; 4:0; Fri, 
Ghugus; 4-0; Sun. 
Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed, 
Nandgaon; ‘1-6; Fri. 
Talodhi 25-0; Wed. 

Mokasa; 
Virur; 4:0; Wed, 
Irpanar; 20:0; 
Local; Tue, 
Chougan; 2:0; Wed, 
Talodhi 2:0; Wed. 

Mokasa; 
Local; oe Wed. 
Rajoli; 40; Sat. 
Kirmiti 50; Sun. 

Mendha; 
Kadholi; 2°6; Mon. 
Local; oe oe 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance 
(7) 
Chandur; 5-04 nw 
Tembhurda; 2:07) W. 
Bhadravati; 12:01 W. 
Mendki; 4-0 | t. 
10°0 | W5rv; 
t. 
Local; 2 PW, 
Ghot; 3-0 | W. 
as oe | WW. 
Tadali; 7-0 | W. 
Takli; 2-0 | Wt. 
Mul; 14:0 | W. 
ae W:n, 
oe ’ W;t. 
Gadhbchiroli; 25-0 | W, 
= 3-0 Jn, 
Allapalli; 51-0 | Win, 
Kurkheda; 30-0 | W,t. 
0:5 | W3n. 
: oe | Wt. 
Ghot; 12:0 | Wt. 
Local; W3t. 
os 2:0 | W. 
Kirmiti 5-0 | t, 
Mendha; 
Kurkheda; —- 12-6 | W;t. 
ee ve Wt; 


Water 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


S1 (pr). 
$1 (pr); tl. 
2.51 (pr, m); tl; gym. 


Cs, 
SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


Sl (pr); 2 tl; ch,. 


2 S1 (pr, m); Co; ¢1. 

Si (pr); th 

3 SI (pr, m, h) ; 4 Ca (c); 
3.t1, ch; lib; dp 


Cs (gr). 
S! (pr); Cs; Mandai -Fr. 
Phg; tl; mq. 


sn. {SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 


S$] (pr); Cs; t], 


681 (2pr, 2 m, 2h); 
4Cs; Bhadranath Fr. 
Sr. Sud, 1; Jain Fr, 
Mrg; 6th; mq; 3dg; 
Zgym;.ch; lib; 4dp... 

2S1 (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr.; 
2tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 


j 281 (pr, m); Ca; 2th; ch; 
2C: h. 


‘£00 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


= 
Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) ‘ (2) (3): (4) 
Bhileévar—Bhm.—ATeqeqet —..| N; 6-4 1-7; 367; 65; 222 | Arher 1-0 
é Navargaon; 
Bhamade]i—War.—ATH@aY ..|E; 45-0 14; 844; 177; 313 | Moharli; 10 
Bhamaragad—Srn.—ATAUNE ..] NE; 80-0 2:7; 245; 60; 93 | Allapalli; 36-0- 
Bhanaépic—Bhm.——ATATGT—- S; 25:0 0-4; 80; 14; 49 | Pathari; 2:0 
Bhanasi—Gde.— array -. |NE; 35-0 1:3; 244; 46; 175 | Bhakrandi, 1-0 
Bhangérdmapeya—Srn.— .-| NE; 56:0 5-4; 278; 48; 180} Kamalapur; 22-0 
aATTAIT 
Bhangaram Talodh1—Chd.— SE; 4 6°4; 2567; 542; 1114 
aaram Tareay 
Bhansi—Chd.—aTat .| E; 53-0 0-4; 248; 49; 16) | Nilsani 1-0 
Pethgaon; 
Bh&padia—Gdc.—ATqST ..) SE; §= 22:0 3-5; 56; 10; 32 | Karwafa; 11-0 
Bhapadi—Sm.— TST ..| NE; 110-0 2:6; 274; 48; 136 | Jaravandi; 4-0 
Bharapelli—Chd.—aTeaeet ..| NE; 38-0 1:7; 166; 31; £02 | Saoli; 2:0 
Bhari—Raj.—aTet .1S; 43-0 0-9; 282; 49; 173 | Indhani; 7-0: 
Bhiritoli—Gde.—areveteat«.| NE; Il; 123; 25; 80|Kurkheda; 
Bharosi—Raj.—ATAT ..| NW; 18-0 2-1; 360; 79; 208} Bhoyegaon; 2:0 
Bhasavapor—Smn.— AAAS ..| N; 30:0 Ist; 102; 23; 62 )|Kamalapur; 14-0 
Bhataganv—Gde.— Aang ...|NE; 115-0 2:3, 140; 30; 88 | Purada; 2:0 
Bhetéla——-War.—ACTAT of N5 a 34; 985; 195; 428 rr we 
Bhats}i—War.—‘Wetat - LE; 5-0 1:2; 261; 49; 158 | Dongargaon; 16 
Bhatamarhin—Gde.—-ATeA=QIT] NE; 38-0 0-2; 38; 8; 23 sie 10-0 
Bhatapar—Srn.—AeqT< ..| NE; 1120 7-6; 364; 72; 225 | Bhamaragad; 12-0 
Bhateg’av—Gde.—aTemMag ..|NE; 66-0 1-0; 70; 9; 37 |Kyrkheda; 40-0 
Bhattijam—Chd.—agrary = ..| NE; 41-0 1:2; 128; 27; 81 | Jibgaon; 2-0 
BhavaréjJa—Chd.—Aaqzaot_—s«ir¥: | E;; 35-0 26; 413; 72; 257 | Rajgadh; 1-0 
Bhedala—Wer.— Retort ..|NE; .. 1:8; 655; 126; 295 i Be 
Bhedoda—Raj.—AateT | S3 50 1-8; 700; 171; 384 | Warur; 2:0 
Bhejegaav—Chd.—ANTe = ««J EE; 3-4-0 48; 2087; 374; 1139 | Local; ay 
Bhendajsa—Bh™.—ASTaT --| SW; 32-0 0-7; 726; .138; 289 | Palasgaon 1:0 
os : Jat; 

Bhendaja—Gde.—ASTaT .{SW: 2-3; 1011; 188; 536 | Local; Ss 
- Bhenda}ji—Raj.— STAT LS; 10.0 2:7; 219; 45; 110 | Virus; ae 
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er 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 

(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Brahmapuri;  6°6 | Arher Navar- 1-0; Mon, | Brahmapuri; 6°6 | W5w. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
gaon; 

Chandrapur; 17-0 | Local; .. Tue. | Moharli; 1-0 | Wrv. | 2S1(pr,™); Cs; Sitarame 

i dev Fr, An; tl, 
Balharshah; 108-0 | Allapalli; 36:0; Sun, | Aheri; 40:0 | W;rv. | S] (pr); Cs: dp, 
Rajoli; 10-0 | Pathari; 2-0; Fri, | Hirapur; 7-0 | t. pyt; Cs. 
Wadsa; 33-0 | Bhakrandi; ‘1-0; Sat. °y .. | Wyn; | SI (pr); #1; Cech. 


Balharshah; 112:0] Allapalli; 48-0; Sun, Repanpalli; ‘24-0 | W. S] (pr). 


Ww. ee 
Mul; 25-0 | Vyahad Kh.; 9-0, Mon, | Vyahad Kh.; 8-0 W3rv. | Sl (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 
Mul; 58-0 | Potegaon; 5:0; Wed. Tr, 1-0 | W. ch. 
Balharstah; 172-0 | Aheri; 62:0; Sat, || Aheri; 58-0 | Wt. | SI (pr); tl. 
Mul; 9-0 | Saoli; 2-0; Thu. | Saoli; 2-0 | Wsrv. | SI (pr); th. 
Manikgad; 45:0 | Indhani; Vakadi; 14:0 | W3n. | SI (pr). 


Wadsa; .. | Korchi; 2:0; Thu.-| Kurkheda; J. | Wyn. | Cs. 
Manikgad, 20:0 | Chandur; ‘14-0; Tue, | Kavthala; 3-0 | rv. S1 (pr); Cs; 3th; ch. 
Balharshah; 110-0 | Bamani; 13-0; Sun. Umanur; 3-0 | W. a 
Desaiganj; 27-0 | Ramgad; 2-0; Thu, | Kurkheda; 11-0 | Wyn. | ch. 
W;t. | Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 


Vad. 14. 
Warora; 5:0 | Warora; 5-0; Sun, | Nandori Bk.; 3-0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; tl, 
Wadaa; 32-0 | Murumgaon; 5-0; Tue. | Murumgaon; 5-0 | n. se 
Balharshah; 118-0 | Allapalli; 54-0; Sun. | Aheri; 58-0 |rvjn. | Sl (pr); ch. 
Wadsa; 65-0 | Kotgul; 3-0: Fri. | Murumgaon; 27:0 | Wn. | Sl (pr). 
Mul; 14:0 | Saoli; 7:0; Thu. | Saoli; 7-0 | W. Cs; tl. 
Mul; 6:0 | Rajgadh; 1:0; Tue. ass O-1 [W;t. | Sl (pr); 2 tl. 
Manikgad; 7-0 | Local; .. Fri. | Vatur Read; 2:0] W. |S! (pr); tl. 
Mul; 7-0 | Local; .. Fri. | Mul; 7-0 | Wsrv; | Sl (pr); 2 Ce (c); ch. 

t. 
Sindevahi; 6:0 | Palasgaon 1-0; Wed. | Palasgaon 1:0 | W;rv; | Sl (pr); Es; 2 tl, 
Jat; Jat; te 

Mul; .. | Local; .. Mon. | Mub:. .. | Wt. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Virur; 2-4 | Virur; 2-4; Wed. Ss 5-0 |W. | Sl(pr); th. 


i 
A-179—51-A. 


802 


Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling 
distance 
(1) (2) 

Bhendavi—Raj. —ieat oS; 16-0 
Bhendikanha]—Gde. _ ideas S; 21-0 
Bhendikanha]—Gde.—AetHrela| SE; 53-0 
BhikérmausI—Gde.—faaroran E; 11-0 
Bhikesvar—Bhm.—fatwat ..|W; 10-0 
Bhiksima]—Gdce._faattata ..|SW; 32-0 
Bhirranakhoji—Gde.—_fawa- | SE; 65:0 

anit 
Bhimanapayall—Gdec,—-faaqa- | NE; 

qraeit 
Bhi: anavada—-Gde,_fHaTaTst | NE; 21-0 
BhirraniI—Chd.— fart ..| E; a 
Bhin-apir—Gde.—faAyt —-«..| SE; 38-0 
Bhir:aptir—Gde.—fHAIX (NE; 73-0 
Bhisi—War.—_faat ..|NE; 560 
Bhivakund—Chd.—faqge ..| S; 6:0 
Bhivakund—War.—faage ..|N; 24:0 
Bhogépor—Srn.—ATGZ «| E; 2-4 
Bhoyegitiv—Raj.—Araatst »-|NW; 17:0 
Bhuj Tukam—Bhm.— qr THA | §; 24:0 
Bhumakan—Srm.— Apt «-|NE; 1140 
Bhurakunda Bk.—Raj.— SW; 14-0 
Bhurakugda Kh—Raj— «|S; 140 

Ase |. 
Bhuranatola—Gde.—{ THENAT. .|E; 19-0 
Bhusamakudo—Gde.— Wang st E; 23-0 
Bhusevada—Sm.—AeareT .. |NE; 111-0 
Bibi—Raj.—_fata ..|Ws 17-0 
Bidari—Srn,—faaet ..[N; 72-0 
Bihate Kh.—Gde.—_fagé @. ..]NE; 82-0 
Bihitekala—Gde.—fagtewat ..|NE; 86-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 


Households ; Post Office ; 
Agriculturists Distance 
(3) (4) 
4:3; 478; J11; 204 | Chandur; 6:0 
0-1; 48; 8; 36 | Gilgaon; 3-0 
0:2; 75; 13; 47 | Pendhari; 13-0 
0-6; 157; 25; 99 | Amirza; 1-0 
0-9; 552; 119; 207 | Navegaon 1:0 
Pandav; 
0-5; 216; 41; 132 Lakhamapur 1:0 
alias Bori; 
Ot; 41; 7; 26 | Yerkad; 25:0 


Kurkheda; 2-0 


1-4; 109 24; ~80 | Rangi; 3-0 
17; 599; 117; 330 ie i 
0:2;.135; 25; 58 | Pendhari; 9-0 


Kurkheda; 32-0 


3°4; 5365; 1085; 1925 | Local; 

0:5; 6; 1; 4 | Ballarpur; 4-0 
2:3; 466; 102; 274 | Sawari; 2:0 
0:8; 201; 47; 120 | Sironcha; 24 
2°4; 805; 162; 442 | Local; a 
31; 483; I11; 286 | Pathari; 18-0 
8-4; 166; 45; 78 | Ghotsur; 7:0 
2-9; 564; 131; 281 | Local; 

2-4; 201; 41; 117 | Devada; 5-0 
0-2; 58; tl; 36 | Dhanora; 5-0 
0-8; 48; 6; 21 | Dhanora; 2-0 


Bhamaragad; 11:0 
Chandur; 3-0 
Yetapalli; a 

Kurkheda; 30-0 


2-4, 448; 118; 242 
77; 348; 64; 216 
0-8; 190; 38; 116 


1-3;. 544; 98; 316 | Kurkheda; 34-0 


A-179—31-B, 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(5) 


Manikgad; 
Mul; 


Mul; 
Wadsa; 
Nagbhid; 


Mul; 

Wadsa; 
Wades; 
Wadsa; 
Mul; 7 
Wadsa; 


Kanpa; 


Balharshah; 
Warora; 
Manchariyal; 
Manikgad; 
Alevahi; 
Chandrapur; 
Manikgad; 


Manikgad; 


Mul; 
Mul; 


Balharshah; 
Manikgad; 


Wadsa; 


Wadsa; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance;} Motor Stand; Water| 
Bazar Day Distance 
(6) (7) (8) 
Chandur; 6:0; Tue, | Chandanwai; 6-0 | W;n. 
Talodhi 9-0; Wed. | Talodhi . |W. 
Mokasa; Mokasa; 


Pendhari; 13-0; Thu, { Pendhari; 13-0 | rv. 
Gilgaon; 3-0; Fri. | Gadhchiroli; 11-0 | W. 


Nagbhid; 2:0; Tue. | Nagbhid; 2:0 | W5n. 
ChaMorshi; 12:0; Sat. | Ashti; 18:0 | W;rv. 
Kotgul; 9-0; Fri, | Murumgaon; 23-0 jn. 


Kurkheca; 3-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 3-0 | rvjn. 


Rangi; 3-0; Wed. | Dhanora; 11-0 | We. 


Pendhari; 9-0; Thu. a ve | Wyetv; 
n, 
Korchi; 3-0; Thu. | Kurkheda; = 32-0 | Wsn. 
Lecal; -. Sate} Locals »» | Wt. 
Ballarpur; 4-0; Sun._.}. Stage; 1:0 | W;n, 
Amadi; 2:0; Sat. | Bothali; 3-0 | W. 


Sironcha; 2°4; Mon. | Sironcha; 0-4 | Wt. 
Chandur; =-12°0; Tue. | Nandgaon; 30 |W. 
Mud za; 6:0; Mon, és F 
Gadhchiroli; 57:0; Sun | Gadhchiroli; 57-0 | W;n. 
Bhedoda; 4-0; Fri, | Bhedoda; 2:0 | W. 


Bhedoda; 5:0; Fri. | Bhedoda; 50 | W5n. 


Dhanora, 5-0; Thu. | Dudhatara, 4-0 | 1, 


Dhanora; 2-0; Thu. } Dhanora; 2:0 | W5rv; 
n. 

Allapalli; 54-0; Sun, | Aheri; 59-0 jn. 

Chandur; 3-0; Tue. | Chandur; 3-0 | W. 

Allapalli; .. Sun, ae 8-0 | W. 

Markekasa; 0:6; Sun. | Kurkheda; 30-0 | W;n; 
t. 


Markekasa; 1-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 34-0 | Won, 


S1 (pr); tl. 


803 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


$1 (pr); Cs; tl, 
Sl (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 


Sl (pr). 


S] (pr). 
Cs, 


SI (pr). 

3 Sl (pr, ™, h); Cs; Rams 
navmi Fr; 7 tl; mq; 
dg; 3 gym; ch; dp.- 

tl; m, 

S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl, 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca; 3 t]; ch. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); ch. 

S1 (pr); Ca; 4 tl, 


$1 (pr); tl. 


$1 (pr); ch. 
Ss] (pr); Cs; tl. 
SI (pt); ch. 


$1 (pr); Cs; Mandai Fr. 
Mg. Vad, 14. 


Se 
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Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling 
distance 
(1) (2) 
Bijapar-—Gde.—farqrge ..1NE; 96:0 
BijapOr—Gde.—fFHT IT ..|NE; 57:0 
Bijont—War.—fasitat LE; 12:0 
Bikalli—Bhm.—famey ..| NW; 20-0 
Bindgunda—Sin.—faarist ..) NE; 123-0 
Birhadaghat—Srn.—fa-greate | NE; 30-0 
Ritanatola—Gdc.— fazaqetat ..|SE; 30-0 
Bodadha—Bhm.—aqTe¥T ..|SE; 26-0 
Bodadha—War.--a@{SaT ..|NE; 44-0 
Bodakha—War.—41eat .AN; 18-0 
Bodaladand—Gde,_@y@ya@e..| NE) 95-0 
Bodalimal —Gdc.--@TeatAwe ..| E; 4-0 
Rodametta---Srn.—aYSHZT —..|. NE; 97-0 
Bodeganv—Bhm,—ateara ..| SE; 3-0 
Rodeganv—Bhm.—atemta —..| s; 31-0 
Bodena—-Gde.—aveat .1NE; 80:0 
Bodin—Gde.---a@tayt LE; 39-0 
Bodsg --Bhm, —@Tgt ... SW; 30-0 
Bogatagudam (Raiyyatavarl) N; 18-0 
Sm.—-atren[sa (Vatare) 
Bogatola—Gdc.- -FyTeTaT =..| NE; 89-0 
Boladhaganv—Gde.—atmartia N; 42:0 
Bonathala—War._@M4atT =—..| SE; ‘12-0 
Bond—Bhm.—aiz ... SW; 24:0 
Bondala Bk.—Chd.—@1Ta@r q.. .| E; es 
Boydara—Srn.--ATStT | N; 24-0 
Bonde—Gde.—ate «| NE; 187-0 
Bondeganv—Bhm,—afeqre ..| N; 2:0 
Bopapiir—War.~@TaTq< ..|.N; 14-0 
Borada—War.—atteT ..| E; 1-0 
Borag4nv—Bhm.—aToia --| E; 40 
Boraganv—Chd.— aang ..| SE; as 
Boragannv—Raj.—-aromra of WS 20-0 
Boraginv—War.—aTane -/S; 20-0 
Boragénv—-War._avarre .-|NE; 18-0 
Buraginv—War—ateaty ..|NE; 54-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 
24; 67; ON; 
1:7; 148; 31; 
2-4; 602; 112; 
29; 275; 62; 
0-01; 48; 9; 
1:7; 100; 26; 
0:7; 36; 10; 
1-7; 473; 89; 
15; 770; 145; 
1-4; 393; 69; 
2°6;.278; 54; 
1:2;> 68; 14; 
O01; 55; 10; 
4:3; 301; 58; 
M2; 12; 2; 
3-0; 105; 20; 
Ot 46; 7; 
1-1; 249; 65; 
0-6; 335; 78: 
0-9; 155; 29; 
1-5; 1166; 237; 
1-3; 59; 17; 
1:2; 384; 84; 
1-6; 695; 130; 
0-8; 60; 13; 
2:6; 178; 34; 
1:7; 962; 191; 
1:7; 301; 61; 
2:1; 564; 108; 
1:03; 608; 123; 
Ved; 1154; 225; 
155; 143; 26; 
0-7; 2; 1; 
1-4; 60; 19; 
1:0; 207; 42; 


142 


Post Office; 
Distance 


(4) 


Belgaon; 14-0 
Desaiganj; 23-0 


Sagara; 2-0 
Kanpa; 10 
Bhamaragad; 23-0 
Aheri; 48-0 
Potegaon; 3-0 
Mudza; 2:0 
Naotala; 2:0 
Kosarsar; 2:0 
Be)gaon; 14:0 
Badlitukum, . 
Yetapalli; 23-0 
Brahmapuri; 3-0 
Mudza; 1-0 
Kurkheda; ; 
Dhanora, 18:0 
Alevahi; 6:0 
26 


Kurkheda; 37-0 
Koregaon; 2:0 
Bhadravati; 50 
Balapur Bk.; 3-0 


1-0 


Belgaon; 12-0 
Brahmapuri; 2-0 
Barvha; 2:0 
Warora; 1:0 


Brahmapuri, 4-0 


Virur 2-0 


Gadegaon; 
Sakharvahi; 30 
Sagara; 10 


Shankarpur; 6:0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


805 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(3) 


Wadsa; 
Wadsa; 


Warora; 
Kanpa; 
Balkarshah; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 
Alevahi; 
Kanpa; 


Warora; 
Wadsa; 
Mul; 
Balharshah; 
BrahMapuri; 
Sindevahi; 
Desaiganj; 
Mul; 
Alevahi; 


Wadsa; 
Wadsa; 
Bhadravati; 
Talodhi; 


Manchariyal; 
Wadsa; 
Brahmapuri; 
Nagri; 
Warora; 
Brahmapuri; 


Manikgad; 


Bhadravati; 
Warora; 


Kanpa; 


12-0 
1-07 


129-0 
120-0 


55-0 
16-0 
23-0 


18-0 
41-0 
30-0 
86:0 

3-0 
20:0 
64-0 

60 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 


(6) 


Maseli; 
Kurkkeda; 


5-0; Fri. 
$-0; Sat. 


Shegaon Bk,; 4-0; Mon, 


Kanpa; 1-C; Sun. 
Allapalli; 65-0; Sun. 
Aheti; 48-0; Sat. 
Gadhchiroli; 30-0; Sun. 
Mudaza; 2:0; Mon, 
Jambhul- 5-0; Tue, 
ghat; 
Kosarsar; 2:0; Sat. 
Maseli; 4-0; Fri, 
Gedhchiroli; 4-0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 35-0; Sun, 
Brahmapuri; 3-0; Fri, 
Mudza; 1-0; Mon, 
Korchi; Thu. 
Dhanora; 18-0; Thu. 
Sindevahi; 10-0; Mon. 
Markekasa; 5-0; Sun, 
Wadsa; 10-0; 
Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed, 
Balapur Bk.; 3-0; Fri, 
Maseli; 6°0; Sat. 
Brahrraputj; 2-0; Fri. 
Kosarsar; 2:0; Sat. 
Warora; 1-0; Sun, 
BrahMapuri; 4-0; Fri. 
Chandur; = 12-0; Tue. 
Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed. 
Chandan- 1-6; Thu. 
kheda; 


Shankarpur; 6-0; Mon. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance 
(7) 


Kurkheda; 


Shegaon Bk.; 
Kanpa; 
Aheri; 
Jimalgatta; 
Gadhchiroli; 
Porla; 
Jambhulghat; 


Khambada; 


Gadhchuroli; 
Aulapalli; 
Brahmapuri; 


Kurkheda; 
Dhanora; 


Kurkheda; 
Shankarpur; 
Bhadravati; 
Balapur Bk., 


Brahmapuri; 
Khambada; 
Warora; 
Brahrapuri; 


Chandur; 


Bhadravati; 
Shegaon Bk; 


Shankarpur; 


Water 


Ww. 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


rp 


9-0 | W5rv; | Sl (pr). 


4-0 
1:0 
67:0 
20-0 
30-0 
2-0 
5-0 


3-0 
4-0 
35-0 
3-0 
6-0 
18-0 
12:0 
18-0 


37-0 
5-0 
5-0 
3-0 


18-0 
2:0 
2-0 


1-0 
4-0 


~ 12-0 


5-0 
6°0 


6:0 


t. 
W3t. 
Wt. 
rvin, 
rvjn. 
rv. 
Wt. 
W3t. 


Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tL 
Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl, 
Ch. 


Sl] (pr); Cs; tl, 
Sl (pr); Cs; th 


Si (pr); cL 


4 


SI (pr); pyt; Cs, 


SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 
Mutyalam Fr. Asd.: th 


Cs, 

Si (pr); Cs; tl, 

tl. 

Si (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg. 
SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); dg. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym. 


Sl (pr); tl. 


tl. 


$1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 


Ee nee 
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| Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
qd) (2) (3) (4) 
Boraginv Bhosale—War.—aqyvara | N: 140] 2-1; 160; 32; 83 } Bhatala; 30 


ayer 
Boraganv Bk.—Raj.—-qrang q. ..| W, 35-0} Il, 155; 25; 93 | Korpana; 5:0 
Boraganv Buti—War.—arantg wat NE; 43-0) +l; 247; 51; 149 | Ambeneri; 1:0 


Boraganv Desapande—War.— . AN; ak 19; 616; 122; 375 
arate Same 
Boragav Kh.—Raj.—aremta |. ..|W; 320 | 15; 176; 42; «124 | Korpana; 2-0. 


Boraganv Mokasa—War.--atzata |NE;  .. 1:7; 336; 89; 208 
HTRTaT 


Boraganv Sivanaphal|—War.-— LUN; 13-0] 17; 446; 90; 203 | Tembhurda, 5-0 
ararta frarrnas 

Boraghit—Gdce.—a@1caTe .L Sy | 07; ho& 5 | Ankhoda; es 
Boramala—Bhm.-—@TTAT@T ..| SE; Fy 3:3; 957; 185; 557 | Vihirgaon; 2:0 
Boranapalli—-Srn.~ @TaHTeHT = «| N; 13-0 { 0-5; 170; 35; 93 | Tekda 2-0. 

(Talla); 

Boratola—Gdc.—@tzevar ...NE; | 69-0{°48; 81; 15; 56} Sonsari; 3-0 |. 
Bor Candali—Chd.—@it Fiat. .| E; 31-0 | 2-8; 1258; 247; 667: ) Rajgadh; 1-0. 
Bordj—Chd,—-atst NW; 10:0} 0:4; 723; 144; 401 | Chichpalli; 5-0" 
Borda Borakar—Chd.—ayat #Tene E; .. | 0:4; 399; 81; 228 ie . 
Borda Diksit--Cha.—aret fefara ..| E; as 08; 158; 31; 84 

Borda Jhuluravar—-Chd.—atst..| E; hyo] 90:8; 326; 73; 155 

a ; 

Bort —Gde.—aet JN; 20:0] 1:2; 88; 18; 54 | Rongi; 2-0 
Bori—Gde,—aret ..|NE; 840 | 3:9; 422; 78; 197] Kurkheda; 36-0 
Bori—Gde.—aRet |S; 1120] 0-4; 744; 154; 276 | Local; be 
Bori-—-War.--aTa) |W; 12:0 | 2:0; 599; 118; 359 | Scit; 16 
Bori Naveganv—Raj, are aastia W; 22:0} 0-9; 171; 37; 91 | Antargaon Bk; 5-0 
Boriya—Srn.—@ heat ~-|NE; [02:0{ 3-4; 101; 23; 61 | Bhamaragad; 21-0 
Botaganv—Raj.— ae {53 40] 1-5; 243; 45; 126 | Rajura; 4-0 
Botanaphundi—Sm.—sleTgHRt ..]N; 65-0] 4:2; 120; 23; 69 | Bharraragad; 15-0 
Botehtr—Gde.—@vegr .-|SE; 55:0] 2:0; 91; 17; 54] Pendhari; 6-0 
Botejhari—Gde—Sleatet .(E; 66:0! 05; 98 19; 55 |Kurkheda; .. 
Botejhari—War.— Viena LE; 52:0] 0:3; 155; 39; 74 | Moharli; 8-0 
Botekasa—Gde,—a{2 aT ..|NE; 83:0] 1-8; 428; 76; 258 | Kurkheda; 31-0 
Bothali—Bhn..—4Tyett ..( 83 65-0 | 4:4; 1650; 370; 769 | Local; se 
Bothali—Bhrr.._yaat¥ 1 | WS 12:0 | 1-2; 767; 147; 407 | Kctgaon; 16 
Bothali-—-War.—a1aett ..|NE; 43:0] 11; 391; 89; 241 | Neri; 5-0 


Bothali--War,—-ataety .{NE; .. | 2:6; 780; 179; 484 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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tg fir PP 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Warora; 14-0 
Manikgad; 37-0 
Kanpa; 13-0 
Manikga 4; 32:0 
Warote; 13.0 
Balharshah; on 

Mul; _ 26:0 
Balharshah; 117-0 
Wadsa; 27:0 
Mul; 40 
Chanda; 10:0 
Wadsa; 31-0 
Desaiganj; 52:0 
Balharshah; 52-0 
Warora; 12:0 
Chandrapur; 20-0 
Balharshah; 112:0 
Manikgad; 6:0 
Balharshah; 95-0 
Mul; 74-0 
Desaiganj; 76°0 
Chandrapur; 24-0 
Wadaa; 47-0 
Mul; 14:0 
Nagbhid; 2-0 
Kanpa; 25-0 


+e 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 


i) 


Shegaon Bk.; 4-0; Mon. 


Korpana; 5-0; Fri, 
Bhisi; 3-0; Sat. 
Korpana; 2:0; Fri. 


Tembhurda; 5-0; Thu. 


Ashti; Fri, 
Gadhchiroli; 3-0; Sun. 
Vyanktapur; 3-0; Sun. 


Sonsari; 3-0; Wed, 
Mul; 4-0; Wed. 
Chichpalli; 5-0; Mon. 
Rangi; 2:0; Wed. 
Local; . Sat, 
Local; . Wed. 
Madheli; 2-0; Mon, 
Wansadi; 4-0; Wed. 
Allapalli; 39-0; Sun. 
Rajura; 4-0; Sat, 
Allapalli; 23-0; Tue. 
Pendhari; 6:0; Thu, 
Kotgul; . Fri. 


Sawarla Sirpur 11°0; Sat. 
alias Wadegaon; 


Markekasa; 5-0; Sun, 
Savali; 3-0; Thu. 
Nagbhid; 2:0; Thu. 
Neri; 5-0; Wed. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance 


(7) 


Shegaon Bk.; 


Korpana; 
Bhisi; 


Korpana; 


Mangali; 


Ashti; 
Gadhchiral:; 


Kurkheda; 
Local; 


Dhanora; 
Kurkheda; 


Local; 
Warora; 
Chandur; 
Aheri; 
Rajura; 


Pendhari; 
Murumgaon; 


Mohatli; 


Kurkheaa; 
Hirapur; 
Nagbhid; 
Neri; 


2:0 
2:0 


3-0 
2:0 
11-0 


2:0 


Water 


Institutions and other 
information 


tl. 
Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


$1 (pr); tl. 


SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl; lib; Cch, 


S$] (pr); Cs; tl; gym, 
Sl (pr). 


ch, 
SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl; ch. 
2 Sl(pr, ™);'2 Cs; tl; lib, 


Sl(pr); Cs; Mandai Fr. 
Phg. 

2S\(pr, m); Cs; 3tl, 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 


Sl(pr); Cs; tl, 
Sl{pr). 


Sl(pr); tl. 


“| 28\(pr, m), 


2Sk(pr, m); Cs; c); lib; dp. 
Sl(pr); Cs; 2ti. 
Sl\(pr); Cs; tl, 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pap ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Botheda—Gde.— @yagey ..) E; 13-0} 0-3; 66; 10; 32 | Gilgaon; 1-0 
Brahmanapalli—Srn.— AT @ITT ee. . NE; 50:01 48, 412; 77; (81 | Karalapur; 14-0 
Bréhn anapeth—Gde.ararmgs ..| S; .© | 05; 219; 50; 108 | Ashei; se 
Brahmapuri—Bhr.—a@Za —..| HQ; «. | 27; 8532; 1975; 1854 | Local; ‘ 
Burgi—Sen.— eff [Nj 740} 5:7; 614; 108; 394 4-0 
Burgi Masah t—Srn.—aaft TATRA - . NE; 110-0] 0-4; 228: 41; 99 | Ghotsur; 14-0 
Burukamalamupalli--Srn.--qep- LEN; 57-0 13; 114; 2); 64 | Allapalli; 1-0 
AaTATAT 


Caidamapalli—Gde.@saqemy ..| SW; © 54:0 | 0-4; 306; 73, 115 | Local; os 
Caiti Tukam—War— Sa} TRH ..|NE; 42:0} 1-4; 140; 29; 84 | Masal Bk; 26 


Cak Akapar—Gdce.— Fi ATFTYT «| N; 2: 1:7; 307; 56; 194 | Deulgaon; 3-0 
Cakalapeth—Gdce.—4Haqqs ..| SW, Sabi 1-1; 540; 91; 323 | Bhendala; 
Cak Alcsir—Bhm.—@% ATAAT ..|SW; 33-0} 1:2; 130; 35; = 78 | Navargaon; 2.0 
Cak Ar.aganv No. 2—Gdc.—q@ .. S; 30:0 | 0:7; = 45; 9; 28 | Ghot; 12:0 
AMAT FT. 2. 
Cak Ambe Dhanora—Chd.—qq ..! F; i 13; 302; 54; 185 
WS ATA. 
Cak Ankisa—Srn.— am Afar ..| SE; 17-04 4:95, 434; 91; 268 | Ankisa; 1-0 
Cak Asoli—Bhm.—7H SAAT —. «| S; 25-0 | 0-6; 195; 40; 117 | Pathari; 2:0 
Cak Asta—Chd.~-4 ATT ..| SE; Sh 2:1; 646; 124; 386 
Cak Balhéraptr—Chd.— aR ..| SE; ee 35; It; 134; 424 
TWX. 
Cak Bamhani——Bhm.—@ @reeatt| SW; 37-0 | 1-3; 158; 38; ~—-96 | Petgaon; 30 
Cak Bamhani-—Chd.— 4H ART...) SE; .. 1-4; 209; 41; 129 : 
Cak Bapir—Chd.—wH aTq%_ «|S; - 25; 238; 55; 160 hg oe 
Cak Barafij—-War.--4H StU =—..] SE; -10°0.] 1-8; 310; 71; 173 | Bhadravati; 2-0 
Cak Belagata--Gde.—-4H FATT ..| S; 30:0 | O-1; 45; 9; 36 | Ghat; 1-0 
Cak Beradi—Chd.—yaH a<et iw .| SE; a 24; 414; 85; 263 


Cak Boladha —Gdc.—aH AAT ..| N; 16-0 | 2-7; 379; 72; 219 |DelodaBk.; 1-0 
Cak Boraganv—-Chd.—34H ATG] | SE; 3-0; 465; 92; 235 


Cak Borda —Chd.— am TST ..})NE; 11-0] 36; 48; 4; 13 |Chichpalli; 5-0 

Cak Bori—Gde.— ah AYet .AN; 18-0 | 1-5; 470; 82; 264 | Waladha; 1-0 

Cak Capalavada---Gde.. aH (S83 27:0 | 1:6; 41; 7; 29 | Ghot; 6:0 
STTAATET. 

Cak Caraganv—Bhm.--amh BTETTA | SW; 24-0] 1-1; 201; 56; = :132 | Talodhi; 3-0 


Cak Cindhi—Bhm.— ap Faefy =..] SW; 21-0 | 2:6; +303; 60; «193; | Nagbhid; 9-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 809 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;; Motor Stand; Water] Institutions and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 


(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


Wadsa; 38-0 | Gilgaon; 1-0; Fri. Gadhchiroli; 13-0} W. tl. 

Balharshah; 124-0 | Allopalli; 40-0; Sun. | Kamalapur; 14-0 | W;w. | Si(pr). 

Balharshah; .. | Ashti; .. Fri, Ashti; .. |W. Skpr); tl. 

Local; .. | Local; .. Fri, | Local; 1 LW, 12Sl(pr, 4m, 3h, clg); 
4Cs; Chaitra Pournima 
Fr, Ct. Sud. 15; 274; 
2mq; 7dg; dh; 2gym; 


2 lib; 8 dp. 

Balharshah; {00-0 we 42:0; ..| Allapalli; 12:0 | W. Sk(pr); Cs; dp(vet). 
Balharshah; .. | [rpanar; 8-0; ..| Yetapalli; 20-0 | W;r. | Si(pr); ch. 
Balharshah; 66:0 | Allap.lli; 1-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 1-0 | Wyn. 
Balharshsh; 52:0 | Ashti; 8-0; Fri: Local; .. | W5t. | Spr); t1. 
Warora; 40-0 | Masal Bk.; 2:6; Man.-} Chimur; 9-0 | tr tl. 
Wadsa; 22:0 | Deulgaon; 3-0; Mon. Kitali; : 1-0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 
Mul; .. | Bhendyla; .. Mon, | Mul; .. | Wt. | Si(pr); Cs; el. 
Sindevahi; 10-0 | Navargaon; 2-0; Thu. | Navargaon; 2:0 | W. 
Mul; 32-0 | Ghot; 12:0; Tue, | Ghot; 12:0 | W. 
Balharshah; 133-0 | Ankisa; 1:0; ‘Tue. ue . LW, oe 
Rajoli; .. | Pathari; 2:0; Fri. Hirapur; 7-0 | W;t. | pyt; Cs; tl. 

Ww. 
Rajoli; 5:0 | Rajoli; 5-0; Sat. Rajoli; . 5-0) Ww. Sl(pr); Ca; th; ch. 

W. 
Bhadravati; 2:0 | Bhadravati; 2:0; Wed. | Bhadravati; 2:0 |W. Sl(pr). 
Balharshah; 70-0 | Ghot; 1:0; Tue. | Ghot; 1-0 | W. 
Wadsa; 25:0 | Deloda Bk.; 1-0; Wed. | Porla; 15-0 | W. S\(pr); tl. 
Chanda; 11-0 | Chichpalli; 50; Mon. | Stage; 1:0 | nst. 
Wadsa; 24-0 | Deloda Bk.; 2:0; Wed. ee . Tw. Sl(pr); Cs; 21. 
Balharshah; 61-0 | Ghot; 6:0; Tue. | Ghot; 6:0 | Wsn. 12 
Balapur Bk.; 8-0 | 'Talodhi; 3-0; Wed. | Talodhi; 3-0 | W. SK(pr); Cs; tl. 
Nagbhid; 9-0 | Nagbhid; 9-0; Thu. | Local; 05 | Ww. Sl(pr); Cs; t). 


———— Cee Oe ee 
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Direction ; 


Village Name 


Travelling 


distance 


Q) 
Cak Curacura—Gdc.--4q TT. .) N; 
Cak Dargani—Gde.—4Hp @Hft —..| S; 
Cak Darur—Chd.— aay TET ..| SE, 
Cak Dhamanaganv—Bhm,—yq__—SCi«j’.| SE; 
aTrtia. 
Cak Dhanoli Poha—Bhm.—qmH_—COC. SS; 
aratet Tet. 
Cak Dudhavahi—Bhm.— 7a qaaret Ww; 
Cak Gadamausi—Bhm.—4@m TeAray S; 
Cak Ganesaptr—Gdce.-~--4q TOTTT N; 
Cak Gangapir—-Chd.— ap FATT. .| E; 
Cak Gavarla—Bhm.— ap TaaT ..| S; 
Cak Ghadoli—Chd.—aqH UST. .| SE; 
Cak Ghanoti No. |—Chd.- Fae ..| E; 


water 7. 2. 
Cak Ghanoti No. 2—Chd.—waHm_..| E; 
aatet F. 2. 
Cak Gollagudam—Srn.— aq ..| SE; 
¢ . 
Cak Govindapir—Bhm.—qay ... SW; 


Cak Hattibodi—-Chd.— aap gaivaret | E; 
Cak Itoli Ne. 1—Chd.— aap Beteft_ | SE; 


a. 2. 

Cak Jambhuj Vihira—War.—4qH ..) NE; 
arya fagret. 

Cak Janala-—Chd.—-qqy GTATeaT iw «.| NE; 

Cak Japharabad—Srm,— WH ++|N; 
STRUTS. 


Cak Jatepér—War.— qh Wreqre ..| NE; 

Cak Jinagandr No, |1—Srn.-qH ..| E; 
far a. 8. 

Cak Jinagantr No, 2—Srn.— FH ..|E; 
FaTITyy 4. 2. 

Cak Kambalapetag—Srn.— 4h oN; 
HATATT. 

Cak Kantapeth—Chd.—*a HTATYS | E; 

Cak Karaganv—-Bhm.— aay TUM | S; 

Cak Karakapalli—Gde,—ah «-| Ss 


HTTHTICTT. 


5-0 
12-0 


28-0 


34:0 


24-0 
35-0 


22:0 
19-0 


43-0 
23-0 


23-0 
18-0 
22:0 


53-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


3-1; 
1-4; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

8; 2s 
84, 20; 
101i; 214; 
107; 32; 
296; 61; 
239; 53; 
400; 86; 
348; 72; 
126; 27; 
33; 8; 
336; 72; 
206; = 38; 
211; 48; 
223; 52; 
43, 7; 
80; 13; 
554; 114; 
355; 67; 
345; 76; 
81; 20; 
141; 30; 
343, 72; 
245; 47; 
159; 34; 
410; 75; 
364; 84; 
5; 1; 


Post Office ; 
Distance 1 
(4) 
Sakara; 2:0 
Kunghada, 0-3 
Navargaon; 6:0 
Brahmapuri; 3-0 
Brahmapuri; 3-0 
Deulguaon; 5-0 
Gangalvadi; 2-0 
Asaralli; 16 
Rajoli; 3-0 
Manora; 2:0 
Jamgaon 1-0 
Komti; 
Mul; 5-0 
Tekda; 1:0 
Doma; 1-4 
Asaralli; 15-0 
Asaralli; 15-0 
Tekda; 2:0 
Chiroli; 1:0 
Pathari; 2-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 811 


i a 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(3) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Mul; 30-0 | Gadhchiroli; 5-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 5-0 | W5t. 
Mul, 33-0 | Talodhi; 2:0; Wed. | Gadhchiroli; [2:0 | W. tl. 
Ralapur Bk.; 14:0 | Navargaon; 6:0; Tue. | Talodhi; 8:0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); tl. 


Brahmapuri; 3-0 | Brahrrapuri; 3-0; Fri. | Brahmapuri; 3-0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


Brahmapuri; 5-0 | Brahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. Brahn apuri; 5-0 | W. Sl(pr); tl. 
Desaiganj; 23-0 | Wairagad; 7-0; ‘Thu. W. Sl(pr). 
Brahrrapuri; 7:0 | Brahmapuri; 7-0; Fri. Brahmapuri; 7:0 | W. 

oe oe ve ee 25 ve W3n. ee 
Balharshah; 135-0 | Asaralli; 1-6; Fri, Asaralli; 16 | W5n. | Sl(pr); tl. 
Rajoli; 3-0 | Rajali; 3-0; Sati | Rajoli; 3-0 | W. tl. 
Balharshah; 6°0 | Ballarpur; 60; Sun. ae 3-0 |W;t;el.| Sl(pr); Cs; 2t1. 
Kanpa; 19-0 | Bhisi; 4-0; Sat, Bhisi; 3:0 7 W. S\(pr). 
Mul; 5-0 | Mul; 5-0; Wed. | Local; .. | w. | Sl(pr); Cs; tl; m. 
Balharshah; 120-0 | Venkatapur; 4-0; Mon. | Kar-balpeta 4:0 | W. Sl(pr). 

Raiyyatwari; 

Kampa; 10-0 | Shankarput; 3:0; Mon, |Shankarpur; 2:0 | W. Sl(pr); 2tl, 
Balharshah; 142-0 | Sironcha; 23:0; Mor. | Sironcha; 23-0 | W. Sl(pr); tl, 
Balharshah; 142-0 | Sironcha; 23-0; Mon. | Sironcha; 23:0 | Wyn. | Sl(pr); Cs, 
Balharshah; 115-0 | Venkatapur; 4-0; Sun. fe 2:0 | W;n. | Sl(pr), 
Totewahi; 0-2 | Chiroli; 1-0; Sun. | Agdi; 1:0 |W;w;w] Slupr); Cs; t]; m, 
Rajoli; 14-0 | Pathari; 2:0; Fri. | Pathari; 2:0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; t1, 


ee ee ee oe ee ee or 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. as.) ; Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturjsts Distance 
oD) (2) (3) (4) 
Cak Karapidi—Gdc.—@i @HCUTST | N; 18-0 1-6; 116; 24; 49 | Wairagad; 2-0 
Cak Katavan—Chd.—-3yami #Tezqeq ..}] NE; 26:0 | 0:5; 102; = 22; 66 | Maroda; 2:0 
Cak Kavadépdr—War.--GH .|N; 1:0; 202; 47; 122 
FASTTX. . 
Cak Khairi—Bhm.— qq Go ASW; 360 | 5-2; 134; 33; 79 | Gunjewahi; 
Cak Khaépari—Chd.—yq arate ..| E; .. | 17; 382; 78; 212 ~ i 
Cak Kharapudi—Gde.— ap @TTGS}| N; 3-0 | 2:0; 486; 90; 295 | Badlitukum; 2:0 
Cak Khorda—Gdc.— 4H Gat . 1S; 19-0 | 2-8; 413, 83; 245 | Talodhi 30 
Mokasa; 
Cak Kojabi—Bhm.— War mIvay SW; = 23-0 14; 159; 36; 86 | Talodhi; 3-0 
Cak Korla—Srn.—aqm FTat .[E; 3601 04 5; 1; 5 | Asaralli; 23-0 
Cak Kosambi—Chd.—4p HTaay . .| E; icp dialczs, 199; 36; 120 
Cak Kunaghada—Bhm,— 4H W; 0:9;- 185; 34, 107 
ETT. 
Cak Kurandi—Gde.—aH FUSY ..| N; 33-0 | 06; 124; 21; 60 | Wairagad; 5-0 
Cak LaksMidevipeta—Sm.--q@ ..) SE; 13 12; 213; 51; 102 | Ankisa; 0-4 
aetedt ar. 
Cak Likhitavada—Chd.—qq . | E; iF 20; 646; 126; 360 
forarrarst. 
Cak Lohara—War.— FH MYETeAT ..| NE; 58:0} 2:5; 45; 6; =~ 26 | Doma, 3-0 
Cak Madeimaganv—Gdc.- Fa. .| S; 30:0} 0:8; 331; 68; 217 | Regadi; 3-0 
Asa. 
Cak Madcémaganv No. |—Gdc.—..] SE; ae 3-1; 90; 20; 56 ) Regadi; 3-0 
aH UTSATATT A. 2. 
Cak Makepalli No. |—Gdc.—-4% ..| S; “é 0-7; 135; 29; 83 
arameait a. 2. 
Cak Makepalli No. 3—-Gdce.—qq ..| SE; 35-0 1-9, 119; 24, 73 | Ghot; 12-0 
arated A. 3. 
Cak Makepalli No. 4—Gdc.—4q@H ..|S; 35:0 | 0-4; 24; 4; {3 | Ghot; 12-0 
Ararat 7. ¥. 
Cak Maler—Gdc,.—4 ATA ..[ 53 15-0 Kunghada; 2:0 


Cak Manakaptr—Chd.—qp ..| NE; 

: 2 
Cak Mangali—Bhm.— amy atTat . .| S; 41-0 
Cak Mareginv---Bhm,.— aq atria |S; 


; 14 | Pathari; 4-0 


Cak Mausi—Bhm.—aq AYSTY ..NW; 60] 0:4 22; : 16 | Mousi; 0-4 

Cak Mausi—Gde.—aqp Ate =... | SE; 14-0] 03; 97; 19; 56 | Amirza; 20 

Cak Mendhebodi—Gdc.— FR ..| N3 31:0 1:0; 174; 34; 102 | Wairagad; 1-6 
eater. 


5 ; 2 5 
= 
tv 
> 
= 
> 
& 
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813 


a 


Rajlway Station ; 
Distance 


(6) 
Wadsa; 
Mul; 
Sindevahi; 


Mul; 
Mul; 


Balapur Bk.; 
Balharshah; 


Desaiganj; 
Manchariyal; 


Kanpa; 
Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 


Mul; 
Balharshah; 


Mul; 


Rajoli; 


Brahrapuri; 
Wadsa; 
Wadsa; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
23-0 | Wairagad; 2:0; Thu. 
3-0 | Mul; 3-0; Wed. 
10-0 | Sindevahi; 10:0; Mon, 
29-0 | Gadhchiroli; 3-0; Sun. 
27:0 | Talodhi 3-0; Wed. 
Mckasa; 

8-0 | Talodhi; 3-0, Wed. 

161-0 | Asaralli; 23-0; Fri. 
24:0 | Wairagad; 5-0; Thu, 
77:0 | Ankisa; 0-4; Tue. 
7:0 | Shankarpur; 2:0; Mon. 
70-0 | Ghot; 10-0; Tue: 
70:0 | Ghot; 10-0; Tue. 
30-0 | Ghot; 12:0; Tue. 
Ghot; 12:0; Tue. 
22:0 | Talodhi 4:0; Wed. 

Mokasa; 

8-0 | Pathari; 4-0; Fri. 
6°0 | Mousi; 0-4; Sat. 

44-0 | Gilgaon; 3-0; Fri. 
21-0 | Wairagad; 1-0; Thu. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Motor Stand ; 


Disrance 


Deulgacn; 
Mul; 
Sindevahi; 


Gadhchiroli; 
Ghot; 


Talodhi; 
Sironcha; 


Armori; 
Sironcha; 


Regadi; 


Regadi; 


Ghot; 
Ghot; 


Ghot; 


Rajoli; 


Mendha; 
Gadhchiroli; 
Ariori; 


5-0 
3-0 
10-0 
3-0 
9-0 


3-0 
31-0 


13-0 
16:0 


3-0 


3-0 


12-0 
12-0 


12:0 


8-0 


4-6 
14-0 
9-0 


Water 


Institutions and other 
inforn.ation 


(9) 
Sl(pr). 
Sl(pr); tl. 


S{(pr); tl. 
Sl(pr); tl. 


tl. 
tl. 


S\(pr). 


tl. 
$\(pr); ch. 


Sl(pr); ch. 


Cs; 2tl. 
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eee 


Direction ; Area (Sq. Ms.) ; Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Cak Mudholi No. |—Gde.—amH..|] SW; 35-0 | 1-4; 267; 47; 143 | Ganpur 4-0 
warat q. 2. Raiyyatwari; 
Cak Mudholi No, 2—Gde.—qqHe «WWE SW; 330} «1-5; 581; 125; 342 | Ganpur 3-0 
qatar a. 2. Raiyyatwari; 
Cak Murkhali—Gde.—qqr ATaTAT | S; ig 3:3; 441; 81; 279 


Cak Muttapir—-Srn.— 4 AMTTL.. | SE; 22-0 | 01; 225; 57; 133 | Local; 
Cak NandagaAv—Chd.— am atentral SE; 43 0-9; 317; 69; 173 


Cak Narayanaptr No. 2—Gdc.— ..|$; ee 0-1; 10; 2; 5 
TH ATTANAT H.R. 
Cak Neroti—Gde.— ap ayeT «| N; 20:0 | 3-3; 130; = 23; ~—-69 | Waladha; 20 
Cak Navegihv--Bhm,—aqm aaa] | SW; 32-0} 03; 53; 12; 32 | Rajoli; 2-0 
Cak Naveganv—Chd.—ap aan. .| E; ce 1:8; 244, 44; 134 - ie 
Cak Nimagaiv—Gde.—ap fra | S; 18-0.) 1-4; 8; 2; 6|Chamorshi; 3-0 
Cak Nimbala—Chd,—aqqp fpaeat «..| NE; 14:0} 3-0; 337; 71; 205 | Chanda; 14-0 
CahParaganv—Chd.—aq qTwta..| SE; a 1-8; 592; Vit; 33) sc is 
Cak Pavana—Bhm.— qq FqqT —...| S; 24:0} 2:45 327; 69; 198 | Gunjevahi 3-0 
Mahal, 
Cak Peltir-~Chd.— a THT ../SE; [YL ath; 241; 53; 120 ts is 
Cak Pentipaéka No. I—Srn.—am.«.| SE; 60} 2:7; 12; 3; .. | Janampalli; 60 
Gfeqrat a. 2. 
Cak Petaganv—Chd,—ayp Feat ..| E; . | 24; 36; = 7; ~—«22 | Jibgaon; 1-0 
Cak Phuténa—Chd.—tH HeTqT ..| E; - 19; 317; 61; 180 li re 
Cak Pipari—Chd.—am fait = «..| SE; ws | 3°53 «587; 130; 342 oe ae 
Cak Piraftji—Chd.—amp fotsft «| NE; 38-0 | 2-7; 476; 107; 266 | Saoli; 2:0 
CakR&ipeta urf Pocampalli—Srn —-| N; 80} 08 247; 56; 104] Takda (Talla); 7-0 
aH Tete TH Taras, 
Cak Rajagati—Gde.— aH WATT ..| N; 8:0} 1:7; 416; 75; 251 | Ambeshioni; 2-0 
Cak Rajapir—Gde.—FH UAT ..| 8; 75-0 | 0-5; 571; 132; 234 | Bori; 0-4 
Cak Rajoli—Chd.— ay Tesirestl =..)NE; 40-0} 1-8; 418; 84; 252 | Bothali; 2-0 
Cak Rangadhim Peti—Srn,.—aq ..| SE; 15-0] 08; 99; 23; 31 | Ankisa; 1-0 
Gras Fer. 
Cak Rudrapar—Chd.—aay BATA ..) NE; 37-6 | 2:2; 283; 961; 181 | Saoli; 3°6 
Cak Sayam4ra—Bhmr..- Fh ATFATRT! S; in 1:0; 24; 8, ae 
Cak Seliir—Chd.—y FAX .{E; oe PNG: 269 Se ONS 


Cak Sivapir—Chd.—am faraqe ..] NE; 38:0] 4-0; 55; 12; 25 
Cak Sukavasi—Chd.-- TH GRaTat |SE; .. | 08; 316; 68; 197 


Cak Taleganv--Gde.—-H THMTT..| NE; 39-0] 1-3; 172; 31; 126 | Angara; 40 
Cak Talodhi—Chd.—am aaredt «..(|SE; 9... | dl; 114; 21; 79 am a 
Cak Tembhi—Gde.—aqi ZAT =. .| N; 140] 1-0; 46; 8 27] Waladha; 2-0 


Cak Thana—-Chd.—4F STT ..| E; ss 2:1; 348; 71; 171 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


i 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 


(5) 


Mul; 


Mul; 


Balharshah; 142-0 | Asaralli; 


Desaiganj; 
Mul; 
Chanda; 


Sindevahi; 


Balharshah; 
Mul; 

Mul; 
Manchariya); 
Mul; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 


Manchariyal; 


Mul; 


Weekly Bazar; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
20-0 | Adyal; 5-0; Sat. 
21-0 | Adyal; 4:0; Sat. 
4-0; Fri. 
24-0 | Wairazad; 8-0; Thu. 
Rajoli; 3-0; Sat. 


24-0 | Chamorshi; 3:0; Thu. 


14:0 |Chanda; 14-0; Wed. 
{2-0 | Pathari; 9-0; Fri, 


135-0 |Sironcha; 6-0; Mon, 


16:0 | Saoli; 8-0; Thu, 
90 | Saoli; 2:0; Thu. 
34-0 | Venkatapur; 3:0; Sun. 
33-0 | Gadhchiroli; 8-0; Sun, 
60-0 | Bori; .. Wed. 
12:0 | Vyahad Kh.,; 3-0; Mon. 
75-0 | Ankisa; 1:0; Tue. 
10-6 | Saoli; 3-6; Thu. 
39-0 | Malevada; 6-0; Sun. 


27-0 | Deloda Bk.; 2:0; Wed. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 


(7) 


Ashti; 


Adyal; 


Aecaralli; 


Armori; 
Rajoli; 


Ghot; 
Valni; 


Sindevshi; 


Sironcha; 


Saoli; 


Saoli; 
Stage; 


Gadhchiroli; 


Aheri; 


Vyehad Kh.; 


Sironcha; 


Saoli; 


Porla; 


Water} Institutions and other 
information 
(8) (9) 
7:0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 
6:0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
oe | Wee 
4:0 | W. 
Ww. 
Ww. 
12:0 | W. An 
2:0 | W. pyt; tl; ch. 
.. | Wiel. 
601 W. oe 
6:0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
.. LW. a 
12:0 | W;t. | 2rl. 
6:0 | rv. a 
8:0 | W. ate 
WwW. ah 
oe W;n. Oz] 
2:0 | Wicl. | Si(pr); tl. 
3 | W. S\(pr). 
8-0 | Wrv;t] Sl(pr); Ca. 
12-0 |[W;rv;t] Sl(pr); tl. 
3-0 | Wel. | Sl(pr); tl; ch. 
15-0 | w. | Sl(pr). 
3-6 | W;t. | Si(pr); Ces; tl. 
W. 
cl. 
W. 
2. | Wot bs 
18-0 | W:rv | Sl(pr); Cs. 
8-0) W;t. | cl. 
W3rv 


816 


Village Name 


(1) 


Cak Thanevasana—Chd.—ayq 


a 


SMTareayr, 


Cak Tumandr—-Srn.—AH FATT .. 


Cak Undiraganv—Chd.— 4a 
warenra. 
Cak Usra]a—Chd.—Fai JAZ 


Cak Visi No. 2—Gdc.—4@ GTaT .. 


a. 2. 


Cak Vayaganv No. 2—Chd.—4& .. 


aramid 4. 2. 
Cak Vayaganv--War.—aH ATA 


Cak Virakhal—Bhm.-—amy fata. . 
Cak Visipir—Gde.---79 FEATI .. 


Cak Vitthalavada-—Chd.—aH 
fasorarst. 


Cak Vitthalaravapeta—Srn.—qqH.. 


fasoaerater. 


Cak Vyahad (1)—Chd.--4a7 2aTgTe 


(8) 


Cak VyankatapOr—Chd.—qHr 
SAHSTTT. 

Calabardi—War. —ateaet 

Calabardi—War.—4Tqaet 


Cambh4rada—Gdce.-- ATATEST 
Camorsi—Gde.— ara eit 
Can-oréi --Gde.---aTA TTT 


Canai Bk.— Raj.—4re q. 
Canal Kh.—Raj.—7tS q. 
Canakha—Raj.— 4a aT 
Candagad—Gde,—4Tante 
Candaganv—Bhm.— ratte 
Candagcta—Gde.—aTarnyet 
CandajJa—Gdc.— aT@Tat 


Candala Surla—Chd.- 4eaT Fate 


Candali—Bhm.— ateett 


Candali Bk 


—Chd.—aieett Z. 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance 
(2) 
.| E; 
SE; 9-0 
SE; 
NE; = 31-0 
N; 10-0 
NE; 12-0 
NE; Pee 
S; 25-0 
S; 19-0 
SE; 
N; 
NE; 42:0 
SE; 
|S; 8-0 
SE; 17-0 
«| N; 14:0 
.)N; 22:0 
Sw; 21-0 
.) W; 34:0 
.| W; 32:0 
.| E; 5-0 
.|NE; 63-0 
15; 3-0 
.| NE; 80-0 
SE; 8-0 
N; 4°6; 
| NW; = 4:0; 
NE; 32:4 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


2:0; 


12-4; 


1-7; 
42; 


2:6; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

658; 123; 

35; 7; 
195; 41; 
414; 82; 

38; 4; 
136; 33; 
135; 3); 
681; 134; 
164; = 25; 
242; 55; 

96; 2); 

7; 4; 

44; 9; 
458; 86; 
589; 125; 
583; 122; 
534; 114; 

4872; 1042; 
284; 71; 

34; 8; 
605; 111; 
544; 123; 
198; 43; 

10; I; 
430; 86; 
317; 62; 
577; 115; 

1037; 233; 


437 


122 


252 


404 


159 


Post Office; 
Distance 


(4) 


Janam palli; 


Mul; 


Porla; 


Chanda; I 


Nimgaon; 
Amgaon; 


Mokhala; 


Kondha; 
Kachrala; 


Amirza; 
Wasala; 
Local; 


Korpana; 
Korpana; 
Rajura; 

Sonsari; 
BrahManpuri; 
Kurkheda; 2 
Badlitukum; 
Durgapur; 
Nanhori; 


 Rajgadh; 


8-0 
5-0 
2:0 
2:0 
2:0 


2:0 


2-0 


1-0 
3-0 


2:0 


4-0 
40 
5-0 
30 
3-0 
8-0 
20 


2-0 


2:0 
1-0 


817 


a A 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand ; Water] Institutions and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

: Ww. 
Balharshah; 138-0 | Sironcha; 9-0; Mon. | Sironcha; 9-0 | W5rv. : 
Mul; 5-0 | Mul; 5-0; Wed. } Mul; 5-0 | W. S\(pr); tl; ch. 
Porla; 2:0 | Porla; 2-0; Tue. | Vasa; 1-0 | W. Cs; tl. 
Chanda; 12:0 | Chanda; 12:0; Wed. ar 40) W. Si(pr); tl. 
Rajoli; 14-0 |Pathari; 4-0; Fri. Vyshad; 5-0 |W. Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 
Mul; 27:0 |Talodhi 4:0; Wed |Ghot; 8-0 |W;w. | Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Mokasa; 

ale ; set 410 i WwW. ue 

As : : : ie w. a 
Mul; 140 | Vyahad Kh.; .. Mon. . TW. a 

a5 . 3. .. (|W. ‘ie 
Manjari; 1-0 | Warora; 6:0; Sun. | Takli; 3-0 | W. S\(pr); Cs; tf. 
Bhadravati; 4-0 | Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed, | Ghodpeth 3-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); Ca, 

Raiyyatwari; 
Wadea; 25-0 | Gilgaon; 5-0; Fri. Gadhchiroli; 14-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); Cs; 2t1. 
Desaiganj; 19-0 | Armori; 7:0; Fri. Armori; 4-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); Cs; 3tl; gym; ch. 
Mul; 18-0 | Local; -. Thu. | Local; W;t. | 5S1(3pr, ™, h); 2Cs; 5tl; 
m; ch; lib; dp, 

Rajura; 36-0 | Local; . Mor. | Local; 4°0 | Wjn. | SkKpr). 
Rajura; 34-0 | Chanai Bk.; 2-0; Mon. | Local; .. | Wyn lg 
Chunala; 3-0 | Rajura; 5:0; Sat. 3-0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
Wadsa; 21-0 | Sonsari; 3:0; Wed. : 5-0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; ch, 
Brahmapuri; 3-0 | Brahmapuri; 3-0, Fri. | Brahmapuri; 3-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); tl. 
Wadsa; 44-0 | Bori; 1:0; Tue. | Kurkheda; 28-0 | W. A 
Mul; 36-0 | G.dhchiroli; 8-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 8-0 ] W. S\(pr); Cs; tl. 
Chanda; 46 | Chanda; 4-6; Wed. | Chenda; 46 |W. Sl(pr); Cs; ti. 
Brahmapuri; 5-0 | Brahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. | Brahmapuri; 5-0 | W. Sl(pr); Ca; tl. 
Mul; 5-6 | Rajgadh; 1:0; Tue. | Rajgadh; 1-0} W;t. | Sl(pr); Ca; tl; ch. 


A-175—52eA, 


818 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Ares (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Candankhedi—War.—4@qq@et ..| E: 20-0 | 5-5; 1363; 283; 606 | Local; 


Candankheda Makta—War.— .-| E; 20-0 | 0-3; 631; 114; 155 | Local; 
aes 


Candanavai—-Raj.--aa7arTs WS 10-0 | 1:5; 678; 144; 307 | Pandharponi; 
Candanaveli—Srn,_qaqaat oN; 65:0 | 5-7; 497; 96; 249 | Yetapalli; 12-0 
Candan Khedi—Gde,—4qaq Gey ..|S; .. | 0-8; 292; 56; 183 | Konseri; “a 
Candapar—Chd.—afarqge ..{ E; 32:6 | 2:2; 1100; 236; 644 | Rajgadh; 3-0 
Canda Urban Area I—Chd.—- ..| HQ; Me 11-0; 51484; 10612; 1414 | Local; 

‘afar arre) frat 2 
Candona—Gdc.—@Ta@rat ..|NE; (640)| 2:1; 140; 24; 86 | Sonsari; 5-0 
Candra (Surveyed)——Srn.—4gT_.. N; = 376; 269; 54; 165 | Perimili; 6°0 

(aes) 
Candir—Chd.—aigt . | We 140) 0-8; 183; 37; 45 | Ghugus; 16 
Candiir—Raj.—aTgt «| We 14-0) 6:4; 1886; 435; 1036 | Local; ie 
Cannabodi—Srn.— Farge} +-] NE; 108-0} 3-1; 88; 16; 65 | Jaravandi; 
Capalavada—Gde.—4T7A4TST =... | S; 26:0 | 0:8; 502; 116; 299 | Ghot; 25-0 
CaprajJa—-Gde. -4 Tot +»| SW; 520} Il; 184; 40; 82 | Chaidampalli 3-0 
Carabhatti—Gde,—arcaeet . «| NE; 58:0 1:7; 388; 72; 216 | Kurkheda; 10:0 
Carabidand—Gde.—A@S «SE; 65-0] 0-4; 43; 6; 26 | Yerkad; 12:0 

4 . 

Caraganv—Chd.— 4reart --|NW; 7-0] 1-4; 353; 68; 217 | Tadali; 2-0 
Caraganv--Chd.— arene -|NE; 4. °} 1:2; 355; 69; 224 | Chirratha; 4-0 
Caraganv-—War.— aren 1S; 18:0 | 2-0; 357; 81; 178 | Kondha; 6:0 
Caraganv Badage~-Bhm,— --{|SW; 30:0] 1:5; 355; 70; 225 Palasgaon; 1:0 

arora asa 


Céaragav Bk.-War.—-ATCMg J...) NE; 16-0 | 3-3; 967; 215; 419 | Local; 


Caragahv Kh.—War.—aTar @...{ NE; 14:6 | 3-1; 947; 198; 454 | Shegaon Bk, 3-0 


Caragativ Manapdr—Bhm,— -{SW; 23-0) 1:7; 232; 46; 121 | Talodhi; 3-0 
ATT ATATTT 

Caravahi—-Gde arvana ...E; 43-0} 0-2; 53; 10; 38 | Yerkad; 15:0 

Caravat—Chd,—4Ieqe «| Ss 5-0 1:3; 224; 44; 130 | Marda; 4-0 

Caravidand—Gde.—4tqyee .-|NE; 75-0] 0-8 54; 9; 29 | Kurkheda, 


Coravidand- Gde.-ataTee ..|NE; 74:0] 13; 153; 21; 93 | Malevada; 3-0 


iets a aa 
A-179—52-B, 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


819 


Jodie Tei ef at as teen Sas ee 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Warora; 20-0 
Warora; 20-0 
Manikgad; 12:0 
Balharshah; 100-0 
Balharshah; an 
Mul; 7-0 
Local; 

Wadsa; 22-0 
Balharshah; 90:0 
Ghugus; 2:0 
Manikgad; 16:0 
Baltarshah; 170-0 
Balharshah; 60-0 
Balharshah; 52:0 
Wadsa; 26-0 
Mul; 75-0 
Tadali; 2:0 
Mul; 8-0 
Bhadravati; 4:0 
Sindevahi; 3-0 
Warora; 16-0 
Warora; 14:0 
Balapur; 8-0 
Mal; 70-0 
Chanda; 5-0 
Desaigani; ae 
Wadsa; 39-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance;| Motor Stand ; 
Bazar Day Distance 
(6) (7) 

Local; . Thu. | Shegaon Bk.; 7:0 
Local; . Thu. | Shegaon Bk; .. 
Local; . Mon. | Rajura; - 10-0 

os 38:0; Yetapalli; 12:0 
Ashti; .. Tue. | Ashti; 
Rajgadh; 3-0; Tue. } Local; 
Local; . Wed. | Local; 
Kurkheda; 6:0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 6-0 
Allapalli; 26°0;'Sun.. | Perimili; 6:0 
Ghugus; 2-0; Sun. | Tadali; 6°0 
Loce}; .. Tue. } Local; 
Aheri; 60-0; Sat. Aheri; 56:0 
Ghot; 5-0; Tue. } Ghot; 5-0 
Ashti; 8:0; Fri. -| Chaidampalli; 3-0 
Kurkheda; 10:0; Sat.) | Kurkheda; 10-0 
Murumgaon;5-0; Tue. | Murumgaon; 5-0 
Tadali; 2-0; Thu. | Morwa; 1:6 
Seoli; 2-0; Thu. | Sacti; 2:0 
Bhadravati; 4:0; Wed. | Bhadravati; «0 
Palasgaon; 1-0; Wed, | Palasgacn; 1:0 
Local; . Fri. Local; 
Local; .. Tue, | Stage; 0-6 
Talodhi; 3-0; Wed. 
Murumgaon;6-0; Tue. | Murumgacn; 6-0 
Chanda; 5-0; Wed. } Chanda; 5-0 
Maseli; 6-0; Fri. | Kurkheda; ite 
Molevada; 3-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 23-0 


Water 


(8) 


——.—.} ———- - ~~ 


Wn. 


| Si(pr); 


Institutions and other 


information 


(9) 


Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; lib; 
dp. 
Sl(pr); tl. 


2Sl(pr, m); 3tl, ch. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

tl, 

S\(pr); Cs; 3t]; ch. 

Sl(pr); Mahakal: Devi Fr. 
Ct; Ashachi Fr. Asd.; 
4tl; gym; dp. 

ch, 

S\(pr); ch. 


tl. 

2S\(pr, m); 2Cs(mis); tl; 
m; ch; dp. 

Sl(pr); Ca; tl. 

Cs; Hanuman Fr. Mg. 
Vad, 14; tl]. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; el. 


Sl(pr); Cs; ¢1; ch. 


;| Sl(pr); tl. 


Sl(pr); 2tl. 
Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; th 


3Sl(pr, m, h); Cs; 2t; 
lib; dp. 

2S\(pr, m); Cs; 5tl; dh; 
ch; lib. 

Sat Fr, 

Sud. 6; tl 


Mrg. 


S\(pr), tl, ch. 


Sl(pr). 


820 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 
a a ee 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Carli—Raj.— aTeft -|N; 12:0] 4-0; 668; 143; 332 | Local; 


cH 


Carur Gharapure—War.— Wet ; 19-0 | 2:3; 303; 60; 163 | Chandan- 0-6 


erage " kheda; 


Carur Khati—War,. -aet @et_—.. | N; 40} 4:0; 1091; 234; 557 | Panzurni; 2-0 
Cataganv—Gde.— arene E; 10-0 | 3-2; 241; 49; 116 | Local; an 
Caudampalli— Srn.~ @teaqgett ..| N; 74-0) 4:4; 157; 26; 112 | Aheri; 20-0 
Cavela—Gde.—Faar LE; 26-0 | 4:5; 300; 56; 184] Dhanora; 50-0 
Cavhela—Gde.— 42a | NE; 31-0] 1-6; 47; 8 29 | Delanwadi; 1-0 
_ Cek Bothali-—-Bhm, 3a aah | |S; 60} $4; 487; 96; 318 | Chougan; 2:0 
Celevida —Srn.—3aret «| N; 41:0 | 0:2; 95; 20; 52 | Kamualapur; 3-0 
Cerapalli—-Srm.—3xqestt LN; 58:0} 0-2; 172; 33; 80 | Rajaram; 3-0 
Cerapalli—Srn.—3xeqeett «|. N53) 63-0 | 8; 258; 47; 82 | Aheri; 2:0 
Cerapallidina~-Srn.—Aeyeefaar. | NW; 70-0] 2-2; 293; 61; 171 | Boris 3-0 | 
Cicabodi--Chd.—faaqayey ..] NE; | 430} 26; 950; 205; 384 | Mokhala; 3-0 
Cicaganv Dorli—Bhm,— | SE; 16°0 |) 2°8; 636; 127; 373 | Avalgaon; 2:0 

frania tre 

Cicagha}—War.—fFaqare » | NG -» | 06; 365; 70; 205 .. ‘i 
Cicakhedi—Bhm.~ farq@et «| Sj 1350] 05;° 236; 47; 146 | Mendaki; 2-0 
Cicala—Chd.—Fararest .{NW; 5:0) 11; 74 19; 46 | Chanda; 5-0 
Cichla—Chd.—fararat AE; 29:0 }l5; 1734; 350; 790 | Local; 
Cicdji—War.—FaatTer ~}N; ee 0-5; 40; 9; 23 oe ae 
Cicala—War.—frrareat --|NE; 51-0} 4-4; 425; 91; 137 Shankarpur; 4-0 
Cica]Ja—War.—Faarn .{NE; 52-0 1-5; 353; 72; 216 | Shankarpur; 30 
Cicada Reivyatavari—War.— 14S; Ss 14; 33; 4; 8 | Warora; 

fararar tzaqarey 

Cicanelli—Chd.—farqreef} ..| E; 13-0 | 2-9; 731; 153; 269 | Local; 
Ciceli—Gde.—faqat 1S; 70-0} 1-0; 143; 23; 96 | Yelgnr; 6:0 
Cicevidi—Gde.—Fataret -+1 N; 65-0 | 2:4; 226; 34; 132 | Sonsari; 5-0 
Cicodi—Srn.—faritst ..|NE; 106-0} 35; 177; 27; 120 | Bhamaragad; 25-0 
Cico}a—Gdc.— faster --{SE; 39-0} 18; 194 32; $19 | Pendhari; 7-0 
Cicoli—Chd.—faayay .|NE; 27:0] 0-7; 31; 6; 16/Mul; 2:0 
Cicoli—Gde.— Fratett NS 1401 03; 7% 2; 4 | Moushi 2-0 

Khamb; 

Cicoli—Gde.—faateft --}E; 25-0} 1-6; 337; 65; + 203 | Dhanora; 4-0 
Cicoli—War.—Faratett ..|NE; 45:0] 1-0; 264; 56; 148 | Bhisi; 4-0 
Cicoli—War.—faateft . | E; 20-0 | 3-8; 340; 65; 205 | Chora; 2:0 


et 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


a 


Railway Station ; 


Distance Bazar Day 
(5) (6) 
Balharshah; 4:0 wba Sa 
Warora; 19-0 |Chandan- 0-6; Thu. 
kheda; 

Warora; 46 | Warora; 4-0; Sun. 
Mul; 34-0 | Gilgaon, 7-0; Fri. 
Balharshah; 84-0 | Allapalli; 16-0; Sun, 
Mul; 51-0 | Dhanore; 5-0; Thu. 
Wadsa; 30-0 | Delanwadi; 1-0; Sat. 
Brahmapuri; 6:0 | Chougan; 2:0; Wed. 
Balharshah; 92-0 | Kamalapur; 3-0; Sun. 

sé Allapalli; 10-0; Sun, 
Balharshah; 64-0 | Aheri; 2:0; Sat. 

os 58-0 | Bori; 3-0; Wed. 
Mul; 14-0 | Vyahad Kh.; 2-0; Mon, 
Brahmapuri; 15-0 | Gangalvadi; 3-0; Sat. 
Balapur; 7-0 | Mendaki; 2:0; Tue. 
Tadali; 4-0 | Chanda; 5-0; Wed. 
Mul, 3-0 | Mul; 3-0; Wed, 
Kanpa; 10-0 | Shankarpur; 6-0; Mon. 
Kanpa; 8-0 | Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. 
Warora; Warora; .. Sun. 
Local; Local . Mon. 
Balharshah; 80-0 | Bori, 12-0; Wed. 
Woadsa; 23-0 | Kurkheda; 7-0; Sat. 
Balharshah; 120-0 | Allapalli; 43-0; Sun. 
Mul; 65:0 } Pendhari; 7-0; Thu. 
Mul; 2:0 | Mul; 2-0; Wed. 
Wadsa; 30-0 | Gilgaon; 4:0; Fri. 
Mul; 50-0 | Dhanora; 4-0; Thu. 
Kanpa; 25:0 | Bhisi; 4-0; Sat. 
Bhadravati; 14-0 | Bhadravati; 14-0, Wed. 


a A ROAR 


Wecekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Motor Stand ; Water 
Distance 
(7) (8) 
oP 2. | Wyn. 
Shegaon Bk.; 6-0 | W;n. 
Warora; 4:0 | Wr; 
n, 
Local; oe | Wt. 
ae 8:0 | W5n. 
Dhanora; 5-0 | W5rv. 
oF ee dtm, 
Kinhi; 2-0 | W. 
Repanpalli; 5-0 | W. 
‘- 6-0 | W;n. 
Aheri; 2:0 | W;n. 
Ay 1-0} W. 
Vyshad Kh.; 2:0 | W;t; 
cl. 
se » | W5n 
Mendki; 2:0 | W;t. 
Morwa; 2:4 | W5n. 
Mul; 3-0 | W. 
wie .. |W. 
Shankarpur,; 4:0 | W. 
Shankarpur; "3-0 | W. 
Warora; Ww. 
Local; 
w. 
Bori; 12-0 | Wjn. 
Kurkheda; 7:0 | W;n. 
Aheri; 44-0 | W. 
Local; .. | W5n. 
Mul, 2:0 | Ww. 
‘ Wt. 
é Wr; 
t. 
Bhisi; 4-0 | Wt. 
14-0 | W;t. 


Bhadravati; 


821 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


S\(pr); pyt; Cs; 2t1; gym. 
Si(pr); tl; lib 


2S\(pr); pyt; Cs; 2¢). 


Sk(pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch, 


Sl(pr); Cs. 


Sl(pr); Cs; tl, 
S\(pr). 


Sl(pr). 
Sl(pr) 
S\(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


Sl(pr); Cs(c); 2tl; 2ch; 
3Cch. 


Si(pr); Cs; tl. 
th. 
2SKpr,m); 3Cs; 2th; ch; lib. 


Sl(pr). 
Sl(pr); Cs (gr); tlh. 


W;w; | 3Si(pr,m,h,); 2Ca (mis); 


3tl; ch; dp. 
tl; ch, 
S\(pr); ch. 
Sl(pr). 
Si(pr); Cs, 


Sl(pr); Ce; tl; lib, 


S\(pr); Cs; tl. 
Sk(pr); Cs; th. 


822 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
a (2) (3) (4) 
Cicordi—-War.—fratet -{S; 80] 24; 53; 12; 26 | Bhadravari; 2:0 
Cikamaré—Bhm— foRATT «|S; 41-0 | 1-4; 384; 86; 229 | Gunjevahi; 3-0 
Cikamaré~Bhin.— FYRATT «| W; 10-0 | 1-4; 947; 199; 528 | Vilam; 2-0 
Cikani—War.—fanaft . LN; 10:0 | 5-5; 1376; 300; 614 | Local; 


Cikhalaganv—Bhm.—frgeata ..}Sw; 27-0] 1-8 591; 124; 309 | Savargaon; 2-0 


Cikhalaginv—Bhm.—fagaaia ..| E; 6-0} Il; 1073, 219; 703 | Hardoli; 2:0 

Cikhalapar—War.—fqaqe .| NE; 36:0] 06; 134; 28; 58 | Savargacn; 0-4 

Cikhal Dhokada—Gde.—fr@ =...) NE; 112-0} 0-6; 68; 10; —S 37 | Purada; 1-0 
Dit xcs 

Cikhali—Bhm — Fray | SE; 28-01 1-4; 437; 96; 229 | Nifundra; 2:0 

Cikhali—Cha.— fa@ett ..| NE} 35°01 15; 1182; 245; 654 | Local; 

Cikhali~-Gdc,—Faaeft | N; 58:0 | 2:7; 817; 162; 413 | Gevardha; 2-0 

Cikhali—Raj.—fageft .ASW; 1. | 90-0; 264; 55; 158 te 

Cikhali—War.—faaaft ..| NE} = 39015233) 74, 16; 49: | Neri; 16 

Cikhali Mok’si—War—faq@eft ..1 NE; 37-0] 0-4; © 75; 20; 60 | Jamgaon 1-0 
AYETAT Komti; 

Cikhali Rith~Gde.—fra@eft AS ..|N; — 400) 0:6; 195; 34; 106 | Kokadi; 2-0 

Cikhali Tukam—Gde—faaeft ..]N; 40-0 | 2-0; 135; 39; += 90 | Shankarpur; 4-0 
THA 

Cikhal Minaghari—Bhm,— .. {| 5W; 0:5; 33; 7; 25 


faaa faradt 

Cikhal Parasodi—Bhm.~ fag  ..| W; 11-0} $4; 783; 156; 338 | Nagbhid; 2-0 

TAT 

Cikyala—Smn.—faqoret --|N; 20:0 | 08; 154; 40; 98 | Regunta 2:0 

Malgujari; 

0-8; 165; 27; W4t | Kurkheda; 23-0 
0-2; 65; 13; 35 | Pendhari; 8-0 
3-4; 7005; 1465; 1380 | Local; 


Cilamayola—Gde.— Farrretat = sw. | NE; 61-0 
Cimarikal—Gde~ faqtaa LE; 45-0 
Cimir—War.—faqe ..{NE; 33-0 


Cificabodi—Raj._faravaret .1S; 8-0 
Cificagundi- —Smn.—Farayet -1N; 65-0 
Zificala—Raj.—_Featear J SE; 140 


0-5; 262; 60; 134 | Warur; 3-0 
15; 592; 128; 304 | Aheri; 20 
3-2; 169; 40; 99 | Wirur,; 2:0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 823 


Railway Statior ; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance;} Motor Stand; Water} Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
6) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Bhadravati; 2:0 | Bhadraveti; 2-0; Wed. | Bhadravati; 2:0 | W. tl. 
Rajoli; 7:0 | Pathari; 5:0; Fri. Rajoli; 5-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); 2Cs; tl. 
Nagbhid; 3-0 | Nagbhid; 3-0; Thu. | Nagbhid; 3-0 | W. 2S\(pr, mM); pyt; Cs; 2tl; 


ch. 

2Sl(pr, ™); pyt; Cs; 
Vithal Gopal Kala Fr. 
~ Ct. Vad. 4; 2tl; dg; 
ch; 2lib; dp. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; dg; ch. 
S\(pr); Cs; 4tl. 

$l(pr); tl. 


Local; .. | Local; .. Fri. Madheli; 2:0 | W;n, 


Alevahi; 6:0 | Navargaon; 5:0; Thu. | Local; 0-4] W. 
Brahmapuri; 6-0 | Arhet Nawargaon;. Mon. | Hardoli; 2:0 | W;n. 
Warora; 37-0 | Chimur; 4:0; Fri. Chimur; 4:0 | W;n. 
Desaiganj; 24:0 |Ramgad; 2-6; Thu. | >-Kurkheda; 8-0 | t;n, 


Mul; 24:0 | Gadhchiroli; 4-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 4-0 | W;t. | Si(pr); Cs; t1. 
Rajoli; .. | Rajoli; .. Sat. | Local; .. |W. | 2SK(pr, m); Cs; th; gym, 
Wadsa; 14-0 | Kurkheda; 3-0; Sat. Kurkheda; 3-0 | W;t. | 2Sl(pr, m); Cs; t1. 

‘ 23-0 | Neri; 1-6; Wed, | Neri; 16 | W;t. 


Kanpa; 16-0 | Bhisi; 2:0; Sat. Bhisi, 20) W. jth. 


Desaiganj; 9-0 | Desaiganj; 9-0; Sun...jShankarpur; 4-0 | Wt. | Sl(pr); tl. 
Desaiganj; 9:6 | Desaiganj; 9:6; Sun. | Shankarpur; 4-6 | Wt. | tl. 


we n;str. ais 
Nagbhid; 2:0 | Nagbhid; 2-0; Thu. | Nagbhid; 2°0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; 2t); ch, lib, 
Manchariyal, ., {Bamani; 10-0; Sun. | Bamani; 10-0 | rv;n, 
Wadsa; 39-0 | Belgaon; 2:0; Mon. | Kurkheda; 23-0 | Wt. | ch. 
Mul; 62:0 | Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. sie 6:0 | W5n. | Cs. 
Warora; 33-0 | Local; .. Fri. Local; .. | W5rv;|7Sl(pr, ™, 2h); Baleji 
t. Maharaj, Fr. Mg. Sud. 


13, Ghoda Fr. Mg.; 
10t,; 2mq; 2dg; 2gym; 
ch; lib; dp, 


Wirur; 40 | Wirur; 4:0; Wed. | Warur; 3-0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
Balharshah; 74-0 | Aheri; 2-0; Sat. | Aheri; 2:0 | W5rv.| Sl(pr); tl. 
Wirur; 2-0 | Wirur; 2-0; Wed. ee 10-0 | W;n. 


824 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Cificoli—Raj.—Faatet --|W; 240] 1-7; 122; 26; 75 | Chandur; 4-0 
Cificoll Bk.—Bhm.—faatet q. ..| E; 5-0 | 2:2; 718; 145; 414 | Hardoli; 1:0 


Cificoli Bk.— Raj —Faatet q. ..| SE; 19-0] 755; 782; 174; 392 | Local; 


Cificoli Kh.—Bhm.—Faatet @. ..)W; 15-0] 03; 7; 1; 4 | Mohali 2:0 
Mokasa; 
Cificoli Kh.--Raj.—Faatett @. 6) W; 6-0 | 4:2: 648; 135; 353 | Gowri; ey 
Cindhi Malagujéri—Bhm,— -{SW; 19-0) 0-8 108; 27; 60 | Nagbhid; 8-0 
Fatt arena. 
Cineginv—-Gde.—faaniat --[N; 27-0] 1-4; 229; 46; 151 | Sonsari; 3-0 
Cingali—Gde.—farrett (NE; [240 [) 1:8; 412; 74; 254 | Mohali; 1-0 
Cinora—War.—faatet ..{.N; 1-6 | 2:75). 620; 155; 133 | Warora; 2:0 
Cintalapalli—Srn.— fFaragedt —..| S; 3-0 | 1-4; 336; 70; 93 | Sironcha; 3-0 
Cintal Dhabi—Chd.— Faaat atar..| E; -» | 13; 818; 164; 476 ee oe 
Cintal Dhaba—-Chd.— faqer arar..| E; -. | 2:5; 361; 65; 202 7 ie 
Cintarevala—Srn.—Faqtaat = «..| SE; 16-0} 2-6; 736; 170; 393 | Ankisa; 1-0 
Cintugunha—Gde.—fagygt —. .| S; -» | 1:8 188; 30; 114 } Lagam; 0-6 
Ciparaja-—War.— fartrat «.| SE; 19-0} 2-0; 256; 53; 70 | Kachrala; 1:0 
Cipuradubba Raiyyatvari—Sm.— ../ E; 2-0 |..0:3; 73; 15; 42 | Sironcha; 2:0 
Fagegert terete. 
Ciracidi—-Gde.— Facaret ~.{NE; 1140] 2:3; 464, 92; 289 | Purada; 2-0 
Ciradevi—War.—faureat -.(SE; 15-0] 2-5; 431; 89; 215 | Bhadravati; 3-0 
Ciroli—Chd.—Fazett AE; 24-0 | 0-6; 1723; 367; 948 | Local; 
Citakabodra Naveganv—Bhm.—fqe-] SW; 25-0 | 1-1; 75; 20; 56 | Pathari; 14-0 
Hara TAT, 
Citaki—Bhm.—faeay »}SW; 33-0] 0-3; 166; 31; 114 | Rajoli; 2-0 
Citavelli—Srn.—Faeacey ..|NE; 130-0} O01; 24 6; 13 ‘ - 
Citeginv—Chd.—faemig »-] NE; 32:0] 2:8; 742; 154; 405 | Mul; 4-0 


Cite Kanhar—Chd.— fae Het ..1S; 16-0} 2:0; 80; 16; 59 | Potegaon; ae 


Citar ——- Raiyyatvari—Srn.—faqe] SE; 13-0 | 0-9; 142; 32; «87 | Ankisa; 4-0 
taraaret. 
Civandha—Chd.- fader ..[NE; 30-4] 1-2; 944; 186; 468 | Local 


Cokhevada—Srn.—ay@aTst ..{N; 108-0] 7:8; 199; 37; 78 | Ghotsur; 8-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 825 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;) Motor Stand ; Water] Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Manikgad; 26:2 | Chandur; 4:0; Tue. | Chandur; 4:0 | W;n. Pn 
Brahmapuri; 5:0 | Brahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. | Surbodi; 1-0 | W. Si(pr); 2Cs; 5tl; mq; ch; 
lib. 
Antargaon; .. | Virus; 7:0; Wed. os 14-0 | W. Si{m); Cs; tl; Mm; ch; lib; 
dp. 
Nagbhid; 3-0 | Nagbhid; 3-0; Thu. | Mohali . |W. tl. 
Mokasa; 
Balharshah; 6:0 | Rajura; 6-0; Set. Rajura; 6°0 | Wn. | Sli(pr); pyt; Cs; 2¢1. 
Nagbhid; 8-0 | Nagbhid; 8-0; Thu. | Local; oe | Wyt. | th. 
Wadsa; 23-0 | Kadholi; .. Mon, | Kurkheda; 8-0 |W;n;t.] Sl(pr); Cs. 
Wadsa; 34-0 | Rangi; 4:0; Wed. | Dhanora; 12:0 | W;t. } Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 
Warora; 2:0 | Warora; 2:0;Sun. | Warora; 2:0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; 2t. 
Chandrapur; 132:0 | Sironcha; 3-0; Mon. | Sironcha; 3-0 |} W;t. | Si(pr). 
a o. ed ar . |W. “a 
33 .. | Ankisa; 1-0; Tue. | Ankisa; 1:0 | W;n. | SI (pr); Mahakali Fr. Ct.; 
tl. 
Balharshah; 48-6 | Lagam; 0:6; Tue. | Lagam; 0-6 | W;t. | Cs; ch. 


Bhadravati; 5-6 | Bhadravati; 5:6; Wed. | Bhadravati; 5-6 | W. Sl (pr); tl. 
Balharshah; 121-0 | Sironcha; 2:0; Mon..} Sironcha; 2:0 | Wjn;t.) 2 th. 


Desaiganj; 26:0 | Ramgad; 2:0; Thu. | Kurkheda; 10-0 | W;n. | Sl (pr); Cs. 
Bhadravati; 2:0 | Bhadravati; 3-0; Wed. | Bhadravati; 3:0 | W. SI (pr); th. 


Totewahi; 1-6 | Local; .» Sun, as 3-0 | W. 2 S1 (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 4 tl; 
: lib; dp. 

Alevahi; 5:0 | Sindevahi; 11-0; Mon. ee .» | Wyt. | tl. 

Rajoli; 2-0; Sat. | Rajoli; 2:0 | W;t. | St (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

is oe ae .. «- |Repanapalli; 16-0 | rv. os 
Mul; 4:0 | Mul; _ 4:0; Wed. | Belgata; 0-6 | W. 2 SI (pr); pyt; 3 tl; ch. 
Mul; 40-0 | Talodhi 10-0; Wed. oe «| W5t. 
Mokasa; 
142-0 | Ankisa; 4:0; Tue. ae 10 | W5rv. | SI (pr). 

Mul; 3-4 | Mul; 3-4; Wed. | Local; -. | W5t. | St (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


Mul, 68-0 | Gadhchiroli; 40-0; Sun, | Kasansoor, 2:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


826 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Directicn ; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Houscholds ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(I) (2) (3) (4) 

Cop--Gde.—4T 39-0 | 4-4; 1667; 371; 993 | Koregaon; 1-0 
Copan—Raj.--41Tq .)W; 340} 2:4; 87; 21; 61 | Korpana; 40 
Cora —War.— avr LL E; 22-0 | 37; 1516; 323; 852 | Local; ig 
Coraganv—Chd.-—qYarra ...N; 12:0 | 4:7; 363; 82; 175 ) Durgapur; 9-0 
Cora]a—Chd.—@1TST ..| W; 20! 0-9; 156; 23; 94 | Chande; 2:0 
Corati—Bhm.—ay<eT Ww 7-0 | 2:7; 537; 117; 314 | Kirmiti Mendha;5-0 
Cougan—Bhm.-— -SYqtt ..| 85 60 | 42; 1911; 355; 1053 | Local; 
Cudiyél—Gde.— qe raret .| NEp se) | 253976; «12; +48. | Yerkadmohaa; 3-0 
Cunali—Raj.— Qatetl ..|E; 1-2] 62; 1287; 287; 515 | Local; i 
Curacuré —Gde,—4CqT aT ..|N; 6:0} 145° 416; 82; 271 | Sakhara; 2:0 
Curamura—Gde.-—-{@ayay .AN; ag 1:8; 870; 152; 446 | Deulgaon; 3-0 
Curul]—Chd. -qes .-| E; 33-0.) 8:0; 3881; 846; 1930 | Local; be 


Curu] Tukim—Chd.— Few TTA... E; an 2:9; 47; 12; 41 Sve cg 
Dabaganv—Bhm.—zTara ..| 8; 33-0 | 2-1; 252; 59; 147 | Nimagaon; 1-0 
Dabagaav Makta—Chd.—aTara =| E; 20:0 | 3-5; 1642; 337; 707 | Local; 

WAT 


DabakahetiWar—aTaateet ..[NE; 42-0} 2-0; 335; 70; 223 | Jambhulghat; 2-0 
Dabari—Gde.---SaTat ..|NE; 88-0] 3-3; 89; 14 55 | Belgaon; 14-0 
Dabba—Gdc.— SeqT BA pe OF 26:0 0-1; 17; 3; 8 | Dhanora; 50 
Dadaptir—Gde.-~aTaTqt ..|NE; 60-0] 2-4; 361; 64; 235 | Purada; 26 
Dadapar—War.—eTa1qet .-| NE; an 2:7; 627; 119; 396 7 , 
Dahegahv—Chd.—agatat . LE; 32-0 | 0-2; 128; 25; 84 | Bhejgaon; 3-0 
Daheganv—Raj.— aera . | W; ie 05; 24; 7; .. | Korpana; 6s 
Daheganv—War.—eeura ..|NE; 53-0] 0-7; 111; 22; 66 | Kanpa; 3-0 
Daheganv-—War.—aeart LN; 7-0 | 5:5; 868; 156; 477} Dongargaon; 2-0 
Daheli-~Chd.-—agot 1S; 15:0 | 1-9; 732; 156; 367 | Bahmani; 3-0 
Talli —Gdce.-- - eeft ..|NE; 1160) 2-4; 75; 15; 24 | Kurkheda; 12-0 
Damapir--Gde.—@TaTgg LAS; te 1-4; 129; = 23; 63 | Lagam; 1-6 
Damarafica8—Srn.—2TAca4 --.|NE; 569] 41; 539; 102; 278 | Kamalapur; 22-0 
Damesvar—Gdce.—aTyeqt -.|NE; 70:0} 3-9; 176; 28; 111 | Malevada; 30 
Darabha—Srn.— Tat ..{|NE; 121-0} 0:2; 135; 25; 76 | Bhamaragad; 7°0 


Daraci—Gdc.—aTeat ..{NE; 63:0] 0-2; 34 8; 24] Kurkheda; 40:0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 827 


Railway Station ; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;] Motor Stand; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Wadsa; 6:0 | Desaigenj;  2-0;Sun. |Shankarpur; 2-0 | W;t. {SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 5 tl; gym; 
lib, 
Manikgad; 36:0 | Chanai Bk; 2-0; Mod. es 34-0 | W;n. | Cs. 
Bhadravati; 12-0 | Bhadravati; 12-0; Wed. | Bhadravati; 12:0 | W;t. | 2S1 (pr, m); Cs; t1; ch. 
Chanda; 12:0 | Chanda; 12:0; Wed. | Chanda; 12:0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Chanda; 2-0 | Chanda; 2:0, Wed. | Chanda; 2:0 | W. Sl (pr); tl. 
Kirmiti 5:0 | Kirmiti 5-0; Sun. | Kirmiti 50! W. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 
Mendha; Mendha; Mendha; q 
Brahmapuri; — 6:0 | Local; .. Wed. | Kinhi; 1:0] W. {2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 


Ram Navami Fr. Ct; 
Sud. 9; 5 tl; ch; dp 


(vet). 
Wadasa; 39-0 | Dhanora; 8-0; Thu, | Dhanora; 9-0 | W;n. a 
Manikgad; .. | Rajura; 1-0; Sat. | Manikgad; 2 |W. 2 Sl (pr, m); pyt; ch. 
Mul, 31:0 | Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 6-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Wadsa; 22:0 | Deulgaon; 3-0; Mon. | Local; .. |W. S] (pr); Cs; 2 t1. 
Mul; 6-0 } Local; .. Sun. | Chandrapur; 3-0 | W. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; m; 
21ib; Cch. 
oe oo acs .. 3 se . JW. 
Rajoli; 15-0 | Pathari; 4:0; Fri. || Vyahad; 5-0 | W. SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 
Keljhar; 3:0 | Local; -. Mon,| Chak Jansla; 5-0 |W;w;t.} 2S] (pr. m); Cs; 2 tl. 
Kanpa; 18-0 | Jambhuighat; 2-0; ‘Tue. | Jambhulghat; 2:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; th. 
Wadsa; 41-0 | Maseli; 5:0; Tri. Re .. |W. 
Mul; 45-0 | Dhanora; 5:0; Thu. | Dhanora; 5-0 | W5rv. 3 
Desaiganj; 29-0 | Ramgad; 1-0; Thu. | Kurkheda; 13-0 | Wn. |S] (pr); Cs; ch. 
Totewahi; .. | Bhejgaon; 3-0; Fri. ee -- | W3rv; | SI (pr); ch. 
t. 
Manikgad; .. | Vansadi; .. Wed, a . fm ae 
Kanpa; 3-0 | Kanpa; 3-0; Sun. | Kanpa; 3-0 | W;n. {Cs; Ambai Nimbai Fr; tl. 
Chikani; 2:0 | Chikani; 4-0; Fri. | Warora; 7-0 | W;n. | SI (pr); Cs; 24). 


Balharshah; 4:0 | Ballarpur; 4-0; Sun. a 1-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 
Desaiganj; 28-0 | Kurkheda; 12-0;Sat. | Kurkheda; 12:0 | Wn. 


Balharshah; 49-6 | Lagam; 0-6; Tue. | Stage; 0-6 | W. ch; dp, 
Balharshah; 112-0 | Allapalli; 48-0; Sun. | Repanpalli; 24-0 | W;rv. | SI (pr); Cs. 
Wadsa; 36:0 | Malevada; 3-0;Sun. | Kurkheda; = 20-0 | W;rv. 
Balharshah; 118-0 | Allapalli; 62-0; Sun. oa «| W5rv; | SI (pr). 

n. 
Wadsa; 42-0 | Kotgul; 3-0; Fri. | Murumgaon; 27-0 | rv;n. 


———_-_--_-__——_—————————— 
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Village Name 


(1) 


Daraci—-Gde.—@argt 
Darpanaguda—Gdc aaa sT 
Darganima]—Gdc.—@staqvATe 
Darsevida—Srn.—@@ 41ST 
Darur—Chd.—e@et 
Dataja—Chd.—2TaTOT 
Davandi—Gdc.—aqey 
Decali—Smn.—? aot 
Delanavadi—Bhm.~— 2qaTet 
Delanavadi—Gde.— 2a Tet 


Deloda Bk.—Gde,—24T J... 


Delodi Kh.—Gde.— 2st &. 
Desaigaitj—Gdc.—2argtt 


Degaptr—Gdc —aTyt 
Deulabhatti --Gde.— Haat 
Deulaghiv—Gde._ eat 
Deulaganv--Gde.—2 yao 
Deulaginv—Gde.—23omle 


Deulavadi—War.—2naet 
Devadia—Bhm.—24T8T 


Devadi—Chd.— 24st 
Devida—Gdce.—2aTaT 


Devidi—Raj.— 24 TST 
Devada Bk.—Chd.—2@aTet q. 


Devada Kh.~-Chd..--24T8T &. 
Devada Masahat—Srn.—@qgt 


Wale. 
Devagad—Gdc.— 24s ‘ 


Devai Govindapar Raiyyatvari— 


Chd.—2ag Maaqe Tearerare. i 


Devai Govindapiar Tukim—Chd.— 


aad Taage THA. 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance 
(2) 
-| E; 26:0 
.| 8; 30-0 
AS; 11-7 
LN; 24:0 
.| SE; oe 
| W; 3-6 
.| NE; 25-0 
..| NE; 34-0 
[53 oe 
LN; 14-0 
N; 12:0 
«| NG 12-0 
«| NG 32:0 
.LN; 16-0 
.) NE} = 65:0 
| E; 19-0 
«LN; 61-0 
«LN; 24:0 
| S35 10-0 
sw; 40-0 
LW; 3-0 
SE; 27:0 
|S; 13-0 
.| E; 
.| E; oe 
N; 110-0 
«| NE; 82:0 
N; 0-6 
N; 0-63 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; 


0:2; 
0-5; 
1-4; 
0:3; 
3-5; 
2:6; 
2:1; 
2°2; 
1-6; 
1-1; 
1:0; 
0:5; 
0:4; 


0-6; 
1-0; 
0-3; 
3:8; 
3:9; 


2°9; 
0-6; 


2:8; 
0-1; 


3-1; 
2:8; 


2:1; 
0-1; 
2:7; 


0-1; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

103; 18; 
113, 21; 
210; 48; 
131; 30; 
540; 103; 
629; 139; 
282; 48; 
570; 114; 
I; I; 
678; 145; 
662; 133; 
468; 89; 
3019; 623; 
187; 38; 
266; 60; 
47; 12; 
518; 108; 
689; 145; 
802; 17); 
128; = 20; 
400; 68; 
28; 5; 
1008; 229; 
726; 148; 
1489; 271; 
30; 6; 
10; 2; 
578; 136; 
118; 25; 


eee 


Post Office ; 


Distance 
(4) 

Dhanora; 50 
Ghot; 3-0 
Kunghada; 03 

3-6 
Chanda; 3-6 
Delanwadi; 5:0 
Aheri; 43-0 
Brahmapuri; 16 
Local; 
Local; Pe 
Deloda Bk.; 0°6 
Local; 
Deloda Bk; 2-0 
Kurkheda; 40-0 
Gilgaon; 36 
Kurkheda; 5:0 
Local; 
Kondha; 2:0 
Gadbori; 1:0 
Chanda; 3-0 
Potegaon; 30 
Local; 
Yetapalli; 10-0 
Malevada; 9-0 
Chanda; 0-6 
Chanda; 1:0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


829 


eee ee 


Railway Station ; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Mul; 52:0 | Dhanora; 5-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 50 | n. 
Balharshah; 70-0 | Ghot: 3-0; Tue. | Ghot; 3-0 | Wsn. | ch. 
Mul; 32:7 | Talodhi; 2:0; Wed. | Gadhchiroli: 11-7 | W;t. | SI (pr); Co; tl. 
19-0 | Wsrv. | tl. 
ie i rae és as oe rr ef 
Chanda; 3°6 | Chanda; 3-0; Wed. | Chanda; 3-6 | W. SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Wadsa; 30-0 | Delanwadi; 5-0; Sut. se ae ety SI (pr); tl; Cch. 
Balharshah; 106-0 | Aheri; 43-0; Sat. | Jimalgatta; 15-0 } W;t. | SI (pr). 
Brahmapuri; 1-6 | Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri. | Brahmapuri; 1-0 | W. tl. 
Wedsa; 14-0 | Local; Sat. | Armori; 14-0 | W;t. | 2.S1 (pr, m); ch; 2t1. 
Wadsa; 24:0 | Local; Wed. } Perla; 8-0 | W;t. | Sl tpr); Cs; 21. 
Wadsa; 24-0 | Deloda Bk.; 0:6; Wed: | Porla; 8:0 | Wt. | Si (pr); Cs; 21. 
Local; Local; .. Sun, W;t; | 10S) (3pr, 2m, 2h, 3clg); 
pl. 4Cs; = Mahashivaratra 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; tl; m; 
mq; dg; lib; 3 dp. 
' Wadsa; 28-0 | Deloda Bk.; 2:0; Wed. | Porla; 6:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); tl. 
Wadsa; 65-0 | Kotgul; 2:0; Fri | Mucumgaon; 27-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); tl. 
Mul; 44:0 | Gilgaon; 3-6; Fri. | Dudhamara; 4-0 | Win. ae 
Wadsa; 14-0 | Kurkheda; 5-0; Sat, | Kurkheda; 5:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 el. 
Desaiganj; 18-0 | Local; Mon.|; Local; W. Sl (pr); Cs; Devi Fr, 
Phg,; 2 tl. 
Majari; 2-0 | Bhadravati; 2-6; Wed. | Bhadravati; 3-0} Ww. |S} (pr); tl. 
Sindevahi; 6:0 | Navargaon; 6:0; Thu. | Sindevahi; 6:0 | Wn; | 2¢1. 
t. 
Chanda; 3-0 | Chanda; 3-0; Wed. | Chanda; 3-0 | Ww. S! (pr); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 
Mul; 51-0 | Talodhi 20-0; Wed. | Talodhi 20-0 | rv. 
Mokasa; Mokasa; 
Manikgad; 16:0 | Bhedoda; 3-0; Fri. | Local; Ww. S} (pr). 
. . a W3rv; 
n. 
Balharshah; 112-0 | Aheri; 44-0; Sat. { Aheri; 44-0 | W. tl; ch. 
Wadsa; 38-0 | Malevada; 9-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 24-0 | n. se 
Chanda; 0-6 | Chanda; 1-0; Wed. | Chanda; 0-4 S51 (pr); Cs; tl; ch; Jib; dp. 
Chanda; 1:0 | Chanda; 2:6; Wed. | Chanda; 0-6 2S\(pr, m); gym; ch; 


lib. 


pe ee peg ee es 


830 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZEIIEER 


i ee 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ™s.); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


er | ee 


Devalamarri—Srn —2 qt ae LN; 56-0 | 4:1; 981; 215; 454 ] Local; 


Devapadi—Srn.—2qqTs¥ ..|NE; 150-0] 0-2; 73; 13; 27 | Ghotsur; 25-0 
Devapayali—Bhm,.— @qqraet sw. |] SW; 24-0 | 1-2; 622; (137; 384 | Balapur Pk; 2-0 
Devaptr—Gde.—aarqt ..| SE; 26:0 | 1-8; 89; 20; 50 | Poteguon; 2:0 
Devasaré-—Gde.—2@4aet ..}NE, 40-0] Il, 197; 39; 131 | Malevada; 2:0 
Devesiir—Gde.~ 2aqe ..{ SE; 45-0] 13; 51; 10; 32 | Yerkad; 25-0 
Devatak—Bhm,—24zp ..| W; 9:0 | 0-8; 194; 40; 109 | Vilam; 2-0 
Dhaba—Chd.— Tat .| SE; Fe 4-4; 1866; 447; 711 - 
Dhamanaganv—Bhm.—aTarmyrg =. .| S; 6:0 | 0-7;9212; 54; 137 ss 2:0 
Dhamanaginv—Chd.—-aTyaqmg =. .| SE; * 17; 455; 91; 276 * ; 
Dhamanaginv—Raj.— arauaTg” «|W; 160} 12; 205; = 50; 126 | Nanda, 2-0 
Dhamanagaav Malagujari--Bhm.— |SW; 26-0] 0:5; 62; 13; 44 | Talodhi, 7-0 
STATA ATTA, 
Dhamani--War.—araat . | E; 10:0 | 3-4; 330; 63; 193 | Sagara; 2-0 


Dhanakadevi—Raj.~ qraeay ..| SWe 3404-71; 149; 31; 91 , Korpana; 8-0 
DhanapOr Raiyyatvati—Chd.— —_...| SE; ne 2:9; 858; 173; 435 vs a 


arargy aearey. 

Dhanegiav—Gde.—a 714 ..LNE; 72:0 | 0-4; 86; 16; 55 | Malevada, 2:0 
Dhanoli—Raj.—ararett ..) Ws 32-0] 18; 527; 117; 344} Korpana; 4:0 
Dhanoli—War.-—aTavaty JANE; 0. | O7; U1; 22; 65 a is 
Dhanoli —War.—aTatett ..) E; 9-0} 2:8; 912; 209; 502 | Pirli; 2:0 
Dhanora—Bhm.—4Tqiet (SW; 32:0] 0-3; 15; 4; 10 | Rajoli; 8-0 
Dhanora-—Chd. -—-aTayet ..{ SW; 10:0} 3:8; 980; 196; 480 | Local; 
Dhancri—Gde.—4Taret ..| E; 21-0] 6:5; 1259; 278; 487 | Local; 
Dhanora—Raj.— 4TaTeT ..}SE; 140] 45; 585; 116; 183 | Wirur; 2-0 
Dhanori--Gde. —ararey . | N; 54-0 | 1-9; 239; 50; 155} Desaiganj; 22-0 
Dhannur—Gde.—F qt ..| S; 70:0 | 2-0; 241; 43; 132 | Lagam; 4-0 
Dharamaram—Raj.— &TATL ..| SW; is 0-8; 103; 27; 47 | Wakadi; 6:0 
Dharmasala—-Chd.-—-97aTear =. «| S; 40 | 02; 65; 21; 9 | Chanda; - 
Phavari—Gde.—aTaet .}NE; 5-0 | 0-1; 28 6; ~—-19 | Dhanora; 5-0 


Dhekani—Gdc.—sHofr ..| 5 24-0 | 2:8; 92; 16; 63 | Muranda; 2-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 831 


Rajlway Station ;_ | Weekly Bazar ; Distance; Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Balharshah; 72-0 | Aheri; 10-0; Sun, | Aheri; 10-0 | W;w; | SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 

rv. 

Balharshah; 150-0 | Irpanar; 24-0; a8 W;n. | ch. 

Talodhi; 2:0 | Balapur Bk.; 2-0; Fri. | Balapur Bk.; 2-0 | w. 2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl, 

Mul; 47-0 | Talodhi- 24-0; Wed. | Gadhchiroli; 26:0 | W;rv; | SI (pr). 

Mokasa; t. 
Wadsa; 34:0 | Malevada; 2-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 18-0 | Wsrv;| Si (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
t. 

Mul; 73-0 | Murumgaon; 17-0; Tue. | Murumgaon; 17-0 | Ww. ; 

Nagbhid; 4:0 | Nogbhid; 4-0; Thu. | Nagbhid; 4-0 | w. 2tl. 

Brahmapuri; — 6-0 2:0; ee Ae . |W. Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

“8 Sia ei sts aks on a WwW. is 

Manikgad; 18-0 | Chandur; 2:0; Tue, | Chandur; 2:0 | n. SI (pr); tl. 

Balapur; 12-0 | Navargaon; 8-0; Thu, | ‘Talodhi; 7-0 | W;t. | tl. 

Warora; 10-C | Warora; 10-0; Sun. | Shegaon; 7-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Maruti Fr, Ce, 
Sud, 9; tl. 

Manikgad; 36°2 oe 5-0; J. || Wansadi; 7:0 | Wsn. | tl, 

re es « . <a |W. 3 

Desaigan}; 360 | Malevada; 2-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 19-0 | Wsrv. oe 

Manikgad; 34-2 | Wansadi; 4:0; Wed. | Wansadi; 4:0 | W5n. | SI (pr); ch. 

Bhadravati; 8-0 | Bhadravati; 8-0; Wed. | Takali; 3-0 | W;t. | Sl(m); Cs;. Pakharabai 
Fr, Mg. Sud, 5; 21. 

Sindevahi; 10-0 | Sindevahi; 10-0; Mon. | Sindevahi; 10-0 | Wsr. a. 

Ghugus; 5-0 | Ghugus, 5-0; Sun. | Chanda; 10-0 | W5rv. | 2S1 (pr, m); 2Cs; 3th; 
ch. 

Mul; 46-0 | Local; -» Thu. | Local; -» | W3w.12 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Mahedey Fr. mg; 2tl; 
mq; ch; 3lib; dp, 

Wairur; 2:0 | Wirur; 2:0; Wed. - G-0] w. $1 (pr); tl. 

Wadsa; 22-0 | Kurkheda; 6-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 6-0 | Ww. $1 (pr). 

Baikarshah; 50:0 | Lagam; 4:0; Tue. | Lagam; 40 | w;t. | SI (pr); Cs; 3t1. 

Manikgad; 24:0 | Wakadi; 6:0; Fri. | Wakadi; 6:0 | n. 

Chanda; .. | Chanda; 5-0; Wed. | Chanda; os «| W. th, 

Mul; 51-0 | Dhanora; 5:0; Thu. | Dhanora; 50 jn. : 

Mul; 34-0 | Taledhi 10-0; Wed. | Talodhi 10°5 | W;. 

Mokasa; Mokausa; 


Se a 


832 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Dhidasi—Raj.—farsay ..| N; 13-0] It; 565; 129; 313 | Charlé; 2:0 
Dhobaguda—Srn.— aTayST ..| N; .. | Of; 46-727 re & 
Dhodaraj—Srn.— AST ..|NE; 121-0] 2-6; 194; 49; 112 | Bhamaragad; 7:0 
Dholadcngari—Gde.—arrerrey ..| NE; 49-0 | 0-5; 32; = 6;—27 | Angara; 2-0 


Dholadonyati—Gde.—@tererrey ..|NE; 64:0] 1-5; 163; 29; 98 | Kurkheda; 45-0 
Dhonda Arjuni—Raj.— efter anit. Sw; .. | 0-4 133; 25; 74 7 2 
; 30:0 | 2:0; 178; 46; 71 | Korpana; 40 


Dhopata]a—Raj.—-MIZTAT ...W 

Dhopata]Ja—Raj. —AVT2TBT |W; 40] 16; 98 2); 51 | Rajura; 40 
Dhoragatti—Gde.— Sree ..| SE; 45-0 | 1-3; 235; 41; 140 | Pendhari; 2:0 
Dhorapi—Bhm---@17T ..|NW; 80} 1-3; 581; 147; 347 | Paharani; 2-0 
Dhoravisdé—-War.- SCAT «|S; 12-0 | 3-0; 543; 125; 226 | Bhadravati; 3-0 
Dhunaki-- Raj. —TTHT |W; 13:0} 0-5;. 67; 15; 42 | Bakhardi; 3-0 
Dhundesivani—Gde. —afract Ny 12-0} 2-8; 1086; 212; 632 | Amirza; 1-0 
Dhusi --Gde.—- Ea} _.|NE; 69:0} O01; 35; 5; = -:18 | Kurkheda; 60 
Dibhanad—Gde.—-ferat APSE 4-0} 1-8: 639: 121; 358 | Gadhchiroli, 4-0 
Dighori—Bhm.—faarey ..LN; 6:6 | 3-0; 810; 161; 473 | Locel; mr 
Dighori: -Chd.—fearer .. |B; [37 804; 175; 414 8 ba 
Dindavi—-Srn.—fesat ..| NE; 110-04 3:3; 320; 60; 175 | Jaravandi; 4-0 
Dindoda—War.—feateT | NW; 1441-13; 165; 33; 96 | Soit; He 
Dindoda Kh.—War.—faeat @. ..]NE; 0} 155° 241; 46; (140 | Waror:; 6:0 
Dodager—Srn.—@1Saz ..| NE; -39-0-] 2:53 133; 26; ~=—-59 | Dechali; 6-0 
Dodohur—Srn.—2tSgt ..| NE; 1500] 5-9; 135; 22; 54 | Ghotsur; 16-0 
Dodake—Gde.— 218% .ANE; 75-0] 1-3; 184; 31;. | 123 | Kurkheda; 
Dodepalli—Smn.—areaeett ..}NE; 70-0] 2:1; 137; 26; 97 | Bhamaragad; 12-0 
Dodi Masihat—Srn.—2 et Ware. .| N; 81-0} 0-1; 113; 19; 77 | Yetapalli; 5:0 
Dodi (Surveyed)- -Srn.—@¥et «| N; 820 | 4:3; 189; 31; 105 | Yetapalli, 40 
'(Fees). 

Dolandi—-Srn.-—ST4eT ..{NE; 111-0] 2:1; 280; 59; 168 | Jaravandi; 5-0 
Donali—Chd. Starter | N; 53-0 | 0-7; 484; 100; 272 | Nilsani Peth- 4-0 

gaon; 

Pondi—Gde.— Sit ..|NE; 640] 1-1; 198; 44; 135 | Kurkheda, 25-0 
Dongaraginv—Bhm.—thTamig = «.(SE; —.. 1:7; 705; 135; 411 | Vihirgaon; 2-0 
Dongaraganv —Chd.—Brrarra «| SE; -. 1-3; 287; 60; 177 a ee 
Dongaraganv—Chd.—shremrt?w.] NE; «. | 2:7; 1799; 341; 918 - - 
Dongaraganv—Gde,— SPRATT ..|N; 31-0] 1:3; = 55; 8; 41 | Sonsari; 2-0 
Dongaraganv—Gde.— Brera ..| NE; 1160] 13; 104; 15; 63 | Purada; 40 
Dongaragitiv-—Gde.—8tTOTs LN; 35-0 | 1-6; 676; 128; 397 | Kokadi; 40 
Dongaragdiv—Gde.—SvTeTta «.|N; 18-0 | 2:8; 959; 181; 592 | Wasala; 1-0 
Dongaraganv—Raj.— STAT aa) oss oe 0:9; 74 16; 36 Ae ae 


LL 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 833 


RP rene ere a ee 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance; Motor Stand ; Water} Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Chanda; 7:0 | Chanda; 7-0; Wed. | Sakhari; 3-0 | Wrv. | 2S1 (pr, m); Cs; 2tl; ch, 
an oe or “8 oe oe oe n. we 
Balharshah: 127-0 | Allapalli; 61-0; Sun. Allapalli; 61:0 |W;rv. {SI (pr); ch. 
Wadsa; 30-0 | Malevada; 7-0; Sun. Kurkheda; 14:0 | W;n. | ch. 
Wadaa; 65-0 | Kotgul; 3-0; Fri. Murumgaon; .. [W5n;t. |S! (pr); Mandai Fr. Phg. 
me .. |Chandur; 10-0; Tue. oe .. | Wyn. ae 
Manikgad; 30-0 | Korpana; 4-0; Fri. 2:0 | W. 3tl. 
Manikgad; 7-0 | Rajura; 4-0; Sat. | Rajura; 4:0 | W;n, | tl. 
Mul; 66-0 | Pendhari; 2-0; Thu. | Pendhari; 2:0 | W;n. | S) (pr); Cs. 
Nagbhid; 11-0 | Paharani; 2-0; Mon. | Nagbhid; 11-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; el. 


Bhadravati; 2-0 | Bhadravati; 3-0; Wed. | Bhadravati; 3-0 | W. 2S1 (pr, m); tl; ch. 
Manikgad; 15-0 |Chandur; 5-0; ‘Tue. | HardonaBk.; 5-0 W. tl. 


Wadsa; 31-0 | Gilgaon; 4-0; Fri. Gadhchiroli; 12:0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 22:0 | Kurkheda; 6:0; Sat. Kurkheda; 6:0 | W. ch, 

Mul; 29-0 | Gadhchiroli; 4-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 4-0 | W. S] (pr); Cs; 2t). 

Brahmapuri; 6°6 | Local; .. Wed. |Brahmapuri; 6-6 | W;t. | 2SI (pr, m); Cs; 2¢l; 
gym. 

48 fs sé os i: | .. | Wiel. es 
Balharshah; 172-0 | Aheri; 62:0; Sat: | Aheri; 58-0 | W;rv.| S1 (pr); Ca; tl. 
Dongargaon; 9:0 | Madheli; 3:0; Mon. Warora; 14-4 | n. Sl (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 
Warora; 6:0 | Warora; 6-0; Sun. | Warora; 6:0 | W;n. | SI (pr); Ce; 2t1. 
Balharshah; ee oe #2 af = Ww. $1 (pr). 
Balharshah; 160-0 | Irpanar; [2:°0;  .. os .. | Wyn. | Sl (pr); ch. 
Desaiganj; .. | Korchi; 2:0; Thu. | Kurkheda; . |W. Pe 
Balharshah; 90-0 | Allapalli; 28-0; Sun. Aheri; 33-0 | W. S] (pr). 
Chandrapur; 95:0 | Allapalli; 25-0; Sun. | Yetapalli; , 5-0 | Wn. ai 
Chandrapur; 100-0 | Allapalli; 26:0; Sun. “6 .. {W;n, {S) (pr); th ch; lib. 
Balharshah; 173-0 | Aheri; 63-0; Sat. | Aheri; 59-0 | W3n;t.] SI (pr); el. 

Mul; 25-0 | Vyahad 11-0; Mon. | Mokhala; 10-0 | W;rv. | Sl (pr); Ce; tl. 
Kh; 
Wadsa; 41-0 | Belgaon; 4:0; Mon, | Kurkheda; 25-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Ce; tl; ch. 
Mul; 30-0 | Gadhchiroli;.. Sun, | Gadhchiroli; 5-0 | W;t. [| SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
ne W. a 
Wadaa; 22:0 | Sonsari,; 2:0; Wed. | Kurkheda; 7-0 | W. ie 
Desaiganj; 28-0 | Ramgad; 5-0; Thu. | Kurkheda; 12:0 | rvjn. a 
Desaiganj; 10-0 | Desaiganj; 10-0; Sun, | Kondhala; 7-0 | W;t. | 2S1 (pr, m); Cs; tl. 
Desaiganj; 14-0 | Armori; 2:0; Fri. Stage; .. | W3t. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2el; gym; ch. 
Ww. A 


oe oe ee 


rrr ean 
A-179—53-A. 


034 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


eee 


Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling 
distance 
(1) (2) 
Dongaraganv—Raj.— ET oa .| SE; 18-0 
Dongaragahv-—War.—ehTarre -|) NE; 35-0 
Dongaraganv—War.—8tToTta ..| NE; 47-0 
Dongaraganv—-War.-- ST Ona | E; 8-0 
Dongaraganv--War.—3PTane ol N; ais 
Dongaraganv Bk.—-Bhm.— BATarrg W; 13-0 
ee Bk.—Gdc.— PT OT] S; 7-0 
Pe ee Kh.—Bhm,—StTanra| W; 14:0 
q. 
Dongaraganv (Salotakar) — Bhm.—] SW; ~ 28-0 
strana (arctica) 
Dongar Haladi No. 2~-Chd.— Ste] FE; 3% 
wat a. 2. 
Dongarahaladi 9 Tukam — Cha. —| £; 
Shreeaet THA. 
Dongarahtr—Gde.—S «| NE} 32:0 
Dongaramendha —Gdc.- AST. .| Ni; 40-0 
Dongarla—War.—stTat ..| NE; =)-40-0 
Dongar Sa&vangi —- Gde. — StTe N; 23-0 
arent. 
Dongar Tamas] — Gde. — Shrz| N; 20-0 
arrat. 
Roma—War.— STAT .|NE; 46:0 
Dorali—Gde.—Yeay .|N; 17-0 
Dotakuli—Gde.—@1z Hatt sw; .. 
Dubbagudam—Srn.—Gsqysqy | N; 32-0 
Dubbagudam—Sm.- GANTT ..)NE; 56-0 
Dubbagudamn—-Srn.— sean sy -} NE; 116°0 
Dubhdarapeth—Chd. —JaTaS SE; a 
Dudhamara—Gde.— 4 aret AE; 15-5 
Dugal]a—Chd.— Fa 4 E; 34-0 
Dugila Raiyyatvati—Chd. sara E; 35-0 
warena. 


Pumme--Srn.— SFY .| N; 


A-179—53-B. 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 


Houscholds ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 
40; 279; 65; 154 
05; 46; 7; 32 
1:3; 114; 24, 70 
3-2; 669; 139; 375 
1-3; 913; 209; 347 
1-2; 885; 194; 413 
1-4; 455; 89; 261 
0-8; 1; 1; 1 
2:7; 746; 159; 378 
0-6: 549; 108; 264 
0-4; 402; 80; 239 
Ol; 1; iF 9 
1:9; 164; 32; 10) 
0:7; 190; 28: 110 
2:2; 759; 159; 446 
0-8; 129; 27; 80 
5-7; 1311; 286; 786 
0-8; 317; 50; 156 
3.2; 813; 141; 434 
04, 16; 3; 13 
3-5; 17; 3; 13 
01; 46; 4 37 
Il; 175; 33; 108 
3:8; 476; 101; 315 
0-8; 209; 32; 122 
2-4; 283; 61; «155 
1-2; 187; 27; 98 


Post Office ; 
Distance 


(4) 


Wiru:; 3-0 
Jamgaonkomti; 1-0 
Doma; 20 
Local; #8 


Mohali 20 
Mokasa; 

Yeoli; 2:0 
Nagbhid; 
Palasgaon Jat; 2-0 
Yerkadmohed; 4-0 
Wisora; 2-0 
Jamgaon 4:0 
Komti; 

Deulgaon; 2:0 
Wairagad; 3-0 
Local; 

Waladha; 2:0 
Kamalapur; 15-0 
Kamelapur; 25-0 
Bhamaragad; 2-0 
Chatgaon; 40 
Bhejgaon; 2:0 
Bhejgaon; 3-0 
Yetapalli; 1:0 


CIANDRAPUR DISTRICT 835 


a 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water! Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Wirur; 3-0 | Wirur; 3-0; Wed, | Wirur; 3-0] W. S1 (pr); tl. 
Kanpa; 18-0 | Bhisi; 4-0; Sat. Bhisi; 4:0 | W. tl. 
Kanpa; 8:0 | Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. | Shankarpur; 3-0 WwW. {dl 
Warora; 8-0 | Warora; 8-0; Sun. |Nandori Bk.; 4-0 |W5t. | 2SI (pr,m); Cs; Damaji 
Buva Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
2tl. 
24 Pn i oe a a .. | Wn. ee 
Nagbhid; 3-0 | Nagbhid; 3-0; ‘Thu. | Naokhala; 1-0 | W;t. | Si (pr); Cs; 3el; ch; lib, 
Mul; 32-0 | Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 7-6 W. Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Nagbhid; .. | Nagbhid; .. Thu, | Nagbhid; . |W. tl. 
Alevahi; 3-0 | Palasgaon 2-0; Wed, :} Palasgaon 2:0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); 3Cs; tl; gym; lib. 
Jat; Jat; 
“i ae as .. | W5t a6 
Wadsa; 40-0 | Bhakrandi; 8-0; Tue. | Dhanora; 10:0 | W;n, a 
Wadsa; 6-0 | Desaiganj; 6:0; Sun. |Shankarpur; 1-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); tl. 
Kanpa; 20-0 | Bhisi; 4-0; Sat. Bhisi; 40 | W. Si (pr); tl. 


Desuaiganj; 17:0 | Deulgaon; 2:0; Mon. Deulgaon; 2-0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; 2¢l. 


Wadsa; 23-0 | Wairagad; 3-0; Thu. Armori; 11-0 | Wt. | Cs; 3tl; ch. 
Kanpa; 14-0 | Shankarpur; 5-0; Mon, | Shankarpur; 2:0 | W;t. | 2S1 (pr,m); Cs; Mukta 
Bai Fr. Ct; tl. 

Wadsa; 24-0 | Deloda Bk.; 3:0; Wed. | Deulgaon; 8-0 | Wt. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Balharshah; 112-0 | Bamani; 15-0; Sun. | Umanur; 6:0 | Wn. oe 
Balharshah; .. | Allapalli; 45-0; Sun. Repanpalli; 25-0 | rv. a 
Balharshah; 113-0 Allapallj; 55-0; Sun. Allapalli; 55-0 | rv; n. ae 

2s Re we ws ie .. | W5t. a 
Mul; 40-0 | Dhanora; 6:0; Thu. Stage; 0-4 | W. SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
Mul, 9-0 | Mul; 9-0; Wed. | Mul; 9:0 | W. Sl (pr); tl. 
Mul; 10-0 | Mul; 10-0; Wed. ae 10-0 | W. Sl (pr); tl. 


Balharshah; 83-0 | Allapalli; 18-0; Sun, | Allapalli; 18-0 | W;n. | S! (pr); tl; ch. 


a ee ee, 


836 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Durgédi—Raj.— garter Pp 42:0 | 2:3; 252; 61; 136 | Korpana; 12-0 


WwW 
Durgapdr—Chd,— --|N; 3-0 | 4:2; 949; 195; 378 | Local; a8 

Durgapdr—Gde,— tge --|SE; 50-0] 0-8; 210; 39; 99 } Pendhari: 4-0 
Ekaré Bk.—Sm.—UHT q. N; 65:0 | 0-4; 156; 23; 92 | Yetapalli; 60 
Ekaré Kh.—Sm,~ Gag q. N; 67-0 | 0-2; 95; 18; 56 | Yetapalli; 6:0 


Ekarjund—War.—USTSAT «|S; 10} 1-6; 880; 183; 371 | Warora; 1-0 
Ekodi—Raj. —wRTey o-{NW; 17-0) 21; 244; 9 5135 (147 Bhoyegaon; 1-0 
Ekona—War.— UplaT . |W; 6:0 | 2:5; 701; 138; 389 | Panzurni; 2:0 
Etavahi—Smm.—veraret -1N; 108-0] 0-9; 169; 29; 67 | Ghotsur; 17-0 
Gadabori—Bhm,—Teaiet -| SW; 390°} 0-8; 1127; 310; 588 | Local; 


Gadaciroli—Gde.— Tefatet = ..| HQ; | 4-1; 6180; 1291; 1962 Local; 


Gadadapalli—Srn.—reTeTqeeat N; 110-0} 5-8; 208; 39; 66 | Ghotsur; 11-0 


Gadagahv—War.—TeTq --|NE; 360] 1-9; 619; 136; 288 | Chimur; 3-0 
Gadaheri—Srn.— TEAST «LN; 65-0: | 0-7; 286; 52; 124 | Aheri; 1:0 
Gadaheri Urf Bamani—Sm.—qs-| N; 65-0} 1-2; 125; 20; 63 | Aheri; 4:0 
wet Th araeft. 
Gadapipari—War.—T8fqqey --|NE; -.37:0} 0-6; 108; 23; 60 | Chimur; 2:0 
Gadapipari—War.—arefarat --|NE; 53-0} 1-6; 530; 115; 327 | Bhisi; 4-0 
Gadeganv—Raj.— TTS .-| W; 16°0 | 2-4; 379; 78; 248 | Wirur 2:0 
Gadegaon; 
Gadheri—Srn.—7e<} . +N; 1340 | 4-0; 108; 18; 61 | Yetapalli; 30°0 
Gahanegatta—Gde.—Teramezt ..] NE; 84:0] 1-5; 213; 37; 135 | Kurkheda; 36-0 
Gahubodi—Gde.—1garat .. |S; + | 07; 15; 45° - is 
Gajamendhi—Gdc.— THAT . | E; 37-0 | 0-2; 142; 25; 62 | Yerkad; 12-0 
Gajanaguda —Gde.—1TT aT ..| SE; 19-0] 0-1; 33; 5; 23 | Gurwala; 12:0 
Gajeginv—Gde.—TS114 --|NE; 65-0] 0:8; 66; 12; 42 | Kurkheda; 40-0 


Ganapir Raiyyatvari—Gde.—aTTAz| SW; 40-0 | 5-4; 1369; 273; 784 Local; 

taaaret. 
Ganeri—Raj. TY +6| S; 20:0 | 2:3; 45; 10; 26 | Devada; 6:0 
Ganegaptr—Bhm, TT TTT |S; 14:0} 1-0; 170; 33; 104 | Mendki; 2-0 
Ganeé Pipari—Chd. —araret faee -}SE;  .. | 06; 429; 92; 270 2 
Gangalavadi—Bhm.—aTiTATATSY «| SE; 13-0 | 2-2; 889; 177; 469 | Local; 


Gangalavadi RaiyyatvarI—Chd.—| NF; a 0-6; 581; 115; 340 


array Caataret 
$e 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(3) 

Manikgad; 44:0 
Chanda; 3-0 
Mul; 73-0 
Balharshah; 100-0 
Balharshah; 100-0 
Warora; 1-0 
Manikgad; 19-0 
Warora; 6:0 
Mul; 64-0 
Sindevahi; 6-0 
Mul; 25:0 
Mul; 67-0 
Warora; 36:0 
Balhershah; 62:0 
Balharshah; 64:0 
Kanpa; 16:0 
Kanpa; 10-0 
Manikgad; 18:0 
Balharshah; 130-0 
Wadsa; 22:0 
Mul; 75:0 
Mul; 39-0 
Wadsa; 55-0 
Mul; 

Manikgad; 17:0 
Balapur Bk.; 7:0 
Brahmapuri; 13-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
Korpana; 12:0; Fri. 
Chanda; 3-0; Wed. 
Pendhari; 4-0; Thu. 
Aheri; 30-0; Sat. 
Aheri; 30-0; Sat. 
Warora; 1-0; Sun. 
Chandur; 12-0; Tue. 
Warora; 6-0; Sun, 


Gadhchiroli; 33-9; Sun. 
Sindevahi; 6°0; Mon. 
Local; . Sun, 


Gadhchiroli; 38-0; Sun. 
Chimur; 3-0; Fri. 
Aheri; 1-0; Sat. 
Aheri; 4:0; Sat. 
Chimur; 2-0; Fri. 
Bhisi; 4:0; Sat. 
Chandur; 8-0; ‘Tue. 
Aheri; 54-0; Sat. 
Bori; 1-0; Sat. 


Murumgaon;8-0; Tue. 


Gadhchiroli; 19-0; Sun. 
Kotgul; 3-0; Fri. 
Local; is ran 
Bhedoda; 8-0; Fri. 
Mendki; 2:0; Tue. 
Local; .. Sat. 


Motor Stand; | Water 
Distance 
(7) (8) 
be 42:0 | W. 
Chanda; 3:0 | W;w 
Pendhari; 4:0 | W;n. 
Yetapalli; 6:0 | W;n 
Allapalli; 25:0 | W;n. 
Warora; 1-0 | Ww. 
Kavathala; 3:0 | W;n,. 
Warora; 6:0 | rv;n 
Halevara; 7:0 | W. 
Sindevahi; 6:0 | W. 
Local; oo | W5te 
Kasansoor; 8-0 | W. 
Chimur; 3-0 | W. 
Aheri; 1:0 | W;n. 
Ww. 
Chimur; 2:0 | W;n, 
Bhisi; 40 |W. 
Chandur; 8-0 | W. 
Aheri; 540 | W;n, 
Kurkheda; 36-0 | t. 
aie ae | Wt. 
Murumgaon; 8-0 | W. 
Gadhchiroli; 19-0 | W;n. 
- ++ | Wjn 
Ashti; 18-0 | W;rv 
Devada; 8-0 | W. 
Mendki; 2:0 | Wt. 
sis W;n. 
Local; 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


Sl (pr); tl. 

2S] (pr,m); 2Cs; m; Cch, 

Sl (pr). 

S] (pr); ch. 

S! (pr); ch. 

S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 

$1 (pr); 2t]; ch. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2Cs; Ram. 
navamj Fr, Ct. Sud. 9; 
2tl; ch; lib. 

S1 (pr); ch. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Ca; 12tl; chy 
lib. 

6Sl(2pr, m, 3h); 11Cs; 
4tl; mq; dg; gym; libs 
3dp. 

Sl(pr); tl; ch, 

Sl(pr); tl. 

th. 


tl. 
S\(pr); Cs; 2t1, 
Sl(pr); tl. 


2tl; ch. 


-| 2S1(pr, m); Ca; ch. 


Sl(pr); Ces tl. 


W;rv; | 2Sl(pr, m); 2Cs; 3tl; ch; 


n. 


W;t. 


dp. 
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Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling 
distance 
(1) (2) 
Gangoli—Gdc,—anreft ..1N; 65-0 
Ganjiramannapeta—Srn, ~aifraqar- SE; 15-0 
er. 
Garadapar—-W ar.—TZSTITZ NE; 42-0 
Garagada— Gdc.— 7ST NE; 55:0 
Garakapeta—Srn.— a7 @HTYeT N; 9-0 
Garafiji—Gde.—1@fY .|SE; 40-0 
Garapatti—Gde.—ararqeet .|NE; 76:0 
Garatavahi—Srn.—7@aTaTet .| NE; 9:0 
Gardevada—Srn.—TT@4TST ..ANE; 155-0 
Gataneli—Gde. --TeAeft LE, Se 
Gatt’—Gdc.—teeT ..| SE; 29:0 
Gatti—Srn.—71eT --| NE; 110-0 
Gattaguda— Srn.— Tee TST «4 NE}: 108-0 
Gattepalli—Sm.— reared «-|N; — 422-0 
Gattepalli—-Sm.— Teeteet 4 N; | 
Gattepayali—-Gde.—reeqraeft | E; 16-0 
Gaul Bk.—War.—13s §. wf NGL 47.0 
Gau] Kh.—War.—Thod q. «| N; 12-0 
Gaurala—War.—a1YCTor «+| S; 11-0 
Gaurj—Raj.—aret .| W; a 
Gavalaheti—Gde.—aTaTaeet SE; 27-0 
Gayadongari—Bhm.—771qevTet ..1 S; 30-0 
Gayadongari-—Gdc,—74erTat ..|SE; 20-0 
Gayadongar] Tukam—Bhm,— q7q-| S; 8-0 
Baa THA. 

Gayamukh—Bhm.—tT]qqq ASW; = 20-0 
Geda—Srn.— aT «[N; 72-0 
Gevard Bk.—Bhm.—79T J. SE; 27-0 
Gevara Kh.~-Bhm.— 74tt q. |S; 24-0 
Gevardhi—Gdc. — 74a -| N; 57-0 
Ghadoli—Chd.—a7arett .| SE; 
Ghanoti Tukim—Chd.—aayet aEE E; 
Ghiaraginv—Gdc: ara «| N; ae 
Gharapand—Raj.—1 qa -.| SW; 40-0 
Ghataku]—Chd.— AIeHS ..| E; ae 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

231; 4]; 
142; 31; 
250; 47; 
152; 29; 
224; 49; 

93; 15; 
120; 25; 
77; 18; 
205; 35; 
28; 6; 
257; 49; 
231; 43; 
73; 14; 
34; 8; 
120; 26; 
164, = 23; 
151; 31; 
145; 32; 
1119; 251; 
1191; 227; 
122; 16; 
269; 65; 
88; 19; 
120; 19; 
90; 22; 
333; 63; 
821; 180; 
648; 130; 
757; 159; 
564; 115; 
369; 71; 
845; 172; 
41; 6; 
940; 172; 


| gr | 


152 


Post Office ; 


Distance 


(4) 


Kurkheda; 
Ankisa; 


7-6 
1-0 


Jamgaon Komti; 2-0 


Desaiganj; 


23-0 


Tekda (Talla); 6-0 


Regadi; 
Yerkad; 
Jaravandi; 
Ghotsur; 
Yerkad; 
Pendhari; 
Yetapalli; 
Yetapalli; 
Yetapalli; 
Perimili; 


Mendhatola; 
Nagri; 
Nagri; 
Bhadravati; 
Local; 
Potegaon; 
Nimgaon; 
Karwafa; 
Mendaki; 


Balapur Bk.; 


Yetapalli; 
Local; 


Geora Bk.; 
Local; 


14-0 
25-0 
9-0 
240 
3-0 
12-0 
30-0 
28-0 
123-0 
10-0 


1-0 
2:0 
3-0 
1-0 
2:0 
2:0 
2-0 
2:0 
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Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water! Institutions and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 

(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Wadsa; 23-6 | Kurkheda; 7°6; Sat. Kurkheda; 7-6 | W;t. | Si(pr); Cs; ch, 
Manchariyal; 75-0 | Ankisa; 0-4; Tue. | Sironcha; 15-0 | W;t. | Si{pr). 
Kanpa; 21-0 | Chimur; 5-0; Fri. Chimur; 5-0 | w. Sl(pr); tl. 
Wadsa; 23-0 | Kurkheda; 7-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 7-0 | W3rv;} Si(pr). 

n, 
Manchariyai; 36-0 | Venkatapur; 2-0; Mon. we 4:0 | W. S\(pr), 
Balharshah; 80-0 | Ghot; 18:0; Tue. | Regadi; 14-0 | Wen. |ch. 
Mul; 73:0 | Ketgul; 14-0; Fri, Murumgaon, 17-0.) W. Sl(pr). 
Balharshah; 177-0 | Aheri; 67-0; Sat. Aheri; 63-0. | W5n;t.} tl. 
Balharshah, 150-0 | Irpanar, 20:0; Yetapalli; 350 | W;n. | Sl(pr); ch. 
Wadsa; 36°0 | Dhanora; 10-0; Thu. |Dhanora; 9-0 jn. ee 
Mul; 59-0 | Pendhari; 12-0; Thu. | } Local; .. | W3t. | Sl(pr); pyt; Ca. 
Balharshah; 96-0] Allapalli; 48-0; Sun, | Allapalli; 48-0 | W. Sk(pr); Cs; ch; dp, 
Balharshah; 94:0 | Allapalli; 46:0; Sun, | Allapalli; 46:0 | W;n. re 
Balharshah; 123-0 | Aheri; 40-0; Sat. | Aheri; 47-0 | Wt. [ tl; ch. 
Balharshah; 96:0 | Allapalli; 30-0; Sun, | Kandoli; “40 | W;rv;| ch. 
n, 
Mul; 39-0 | Mendhatola; 1°0; Wed. | Chatgaon; 5-0 jw. Sl{pr); ch. 
Nagri; 2-0 | Nagri; 2-0; Tue. 4 oe {We S\(pr); tl, 
Nagri; 2:6 | Nagri; 3-0; Tue. a ~ |W. tl. 
Bhadravati; 1-0 | Bhadravati; 1-0; Wed. | Bhadravati; 1-0 | W;t. | Si(pr); 2tl; ch. 
Manikgad; 5-0 | Rajura; 4:0; Sat: | .. | Wn. | Sl(pr); Css 2tl; Jibs dp, ~ 
Mul; 52-0 | Gadhchiroli; 27:0; Sun, ] Gadhchiroli; 27-0 | W3rv. ia 
Rajoli; 14-0 | Pathari; 4-0; Fri. | Vyahad, 7-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; t]; ch, 
Mul; 39-0 | Karwafa; 2-0; Tue. | Karwafa; 2:0 | W3n, | ch. : 
Brahmaputri; 8-0 | Mendaki; 2-0; Tue. | Mendaki; 4:0 | Wt. | Sl(pr); tl. 
Talodhi; .. | Balapur Bk.; 1-0; Fri. Balapur Bk.; 1-0 | W. Mahashivratri Fr, 
Mg. Vad, 14; 2tl. 
Balharshah; 110-0 | Aheri; 40-0; Sat. Yetapalli; 12:0 | W. Sl(pr); tl; ch. 
Sindevahi; 24-0 | Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 7-0 | W;t. ] Si(pr); Cs; 2tl; gym; ch; 
; lib. 

Sindevahi; 30-0 | Gadhchiroli; 5-0; Sun. | Vyahad; 10-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); 2¢3; ch, 
Wadsa; 12-0 | Kurkheda; 4-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 40} W. | Sl(pr); Cs; th 


45-0 | Chandur; 20-0; Tue. 


oe 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 


Village Natne Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(ql) (2) (3) (4) 
Ghati—Gde.— ret LN; 64-0 | 1-1; 429; 85; 256 | Kurkheda; 6:0 


Ghodapeth Raiyyatvari—War. _sirs- SE; 19:0 | 47; 1000; 210; 385 
ae taeraret 

Ghodejhari—Gdc.—ayeeret E; 320 | Il; 106; 20; 65 
Ghodevahi—Chd.—aisaTet . LE; +» | 2:4; 619; 126; 379 
E 
s 


Local; 


Pendhari; 10-0 
Gadbchireli; 10-0 
Sakharvahi; 2:0 


Ghodevihir—Gdc.— ate faetz ; 100] 2:2; 57 14 38 


Ghonad—War.— tATs ; 19-0} 1-7; 375; 71; 199 


Ghosari—Chd.— #raet ..[ E; .- | 5:6; 922; 200, 457 see a 
Ghosari—War.— Frat .-|NE; 240] 1-7; 122; 29; 67 | Viloda; 16 
Ghosar] Raiyyatavari—Chd.— 9taai| E; t 1:7; I; 24; 67 

taaard. 

Ghot—Bhm.—¥iz ..| SW; 34-0] 0-6; 207; 46; ~—«'122 | Rajoli; 8-0 
Ghot—Gdc.—Wie .1S; 30-0-| 5-5; 1757; 396; 962 | Local; 
Ghotasir—Srn.— HEAT -| NE; 108-0] 3:6; 452; 96; 227 | Local; a 
Ghot Nimbala—War. ate fravat SE; 16:0] 2:6; 709; 135; 345 | Ghodpeth 2:0 

Raiyyatvari; 

Ghotté— Raj.— 81zeT «|S; 22°0-] 2:7; 58 = 11; 30 | Devada; 6:0 
Ghugavi—Gde.—{7aT --| NE; 740° 1-2; 158; 934; «97. | Kurkheda; = 32-0 
Ghugus—Chd.— {7 |W; 18:0} 5-0; 1767; 390; 396 | Local; vs 
Ghugus Colliery No. |—Chd.— qj W; «» | NLA, 1862; 491; 5 oo 

alee F. 2. 

Ghugus Colliery No. 2—Chd.— 47a} W; «- | NLA. 1660; 340; 6 A 

are 4. 2. 
GhutakaJa. RaiyyatavarI — War. —] SE; 10:01 It; = 10; 3; 6 | Bhadravati; 

waeara. 

Gilabili—Chd. —firerfactt LE; 140 | 30; 215; 49; 109 |Chichpalli; 6-0 
Gilaganv—Gde.—frretare ..[E; 12-0 | 1-6; 613; 126; 373 | Local; 
Gilaganv—Gde.— frame «1S; 140 | 5:1; 704; 148; 385 | Local; 


Gilanaguda—Smn.—firerayet —..| NE; 112-0 | 2:9; 139; 24 44 
Giraganv—Bhm,—firearat ..1SW; 30-0] 6-4; 2313; 485; 1334 
Girasava}i—War.—firvarast  ..| NW; 13-0} 2:0; 225; 50; 124 


Yetapalli; 32:0 
Local; as 
Madheli Bk; 2-0 


Girola—Gde.—firerat . LE; 13:2 | 16; 82; 14 51 

Girola—War.- raat -| N; .. | 14; 328; 62; 196 

Glas Phord Peti—Sm.—taTa até N; 130] 0-5; 287; 64; 156 
get 


Chatgaon; 22 


Tekda (Talla); 3-0 
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a ee 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(5) 


Wadsa; 
Tadali; 


Bhadravati; 


Warora; 


Sindevahi; 
BallarsKah; 
Chandrapur; 
Bhadravati; 


Manikgad; 
Wadsa; 
Local; 


Bhadravati; 


Chichpalli; 
Wadaa; 
Mul; 


Balharshah; 
Sindevahi; 
Dongargaon; 


Mul; 


Manchariyal; 


22:0 
2:0 


62:0 
34-0 
5-0 


24-0 


10-0 
550 
124-0 


22:0 
48-0 


6:0 
43-0 
30-0 


92:0 
10-0 
40 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 


(6) 


Kurkheda; 
Bhadravati; 


6:0; Sat. 
.. Wed. 


Pendhari; 10-0; ‘Thu. 


Karwafs; 6:0; Tue. 

Bhadravati; 6:0; Wed. 

Chandan- 3:0; Thu. 
kheda; 


oe ee oo 


Sindevahi; 10-0; Mon. 


Local; oo TUS. 
Gadhchiroli; 50:0; Sun, 
Bhadravati; . Wed, 
Rajura; 18-0; Sat. 
Markekasa; 3-0; Sun, 
Local; . Sun, 
Bhadravati; .. Wed, 
Chichpalli; 6-0; Mon, 
Local; . Fri, 
Talodhi .. Wed, 
Mokasa; 
Allapalli; 50-0; Sun, 


Navargaon; 2:0; Thu. 
Madheli Bk; 2-0; Mon. 


38:0] Gadhchiroli ; 6°0; Sun. 


ee 


35-0 


Vyankatapur;2-0; Sun, 


Motor Stand ; Water 
Distance 
(7) (8) 
‘ Wt. 
Local; : W3t. 
W3rv 
és . LW. 
Badlitukum; 6:0 | W;n. 
Bhadravati; 7:0] W. 
ate «. | Wt. 
Shegaon Bk.; 10-0 | W;t. 
4 . W;rv 
Sindevahi; 10-0 | W;t. 
Local; .. | W5t. 
Gadhchiroli; .. | W. 
Lonar; 1-0 | W3t. 
Lakkadkot; 4:0 | W3n. 
Kurkheda; 37:0 | W;n. 
Tadali; 9-0 | w. 
as . Ww. 
Bhadrevati; Wt. 
Chichpalli; 6°0 | W;n;t. 
Gadhchiroli; 12-0 | W. 
Gadhchiroli; 15-0 }| W;t. 
Allapalli; 50-0 | W;n. 
Chikhalgaon; 3-0 | W. 
Madheli; 1-6 |W. 
Stage; oe =| w;t 
<a -. [w. 
we 10 |n 


Institutions and other 
informgtion 


(9) 


Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
Sl(pr); 2Cs; 2tl; ch. 


pyt; ch. 
Sl\(pr); Cs; tl. 


Si(pr); tl. 


Sl\(pr); 2Ca; th. 

2S\(pr, ™); Cs; tl; lib; dp. 
2SK(pr, m); ch; lib; dp, 
Sl(pr); 3¢l. 


5SI(3pr, m, h); 3Cs; 21; 
lib; 3dp; Cch. 


Sl(pr); 2¢l. 
Sl(pr); Cs; 2t]. 
Si(pr); Cs; 2t]; lib. 


Sl(pr). 

2S\(pr, m); Cs; 3el. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; lib; 
dp. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 


ae 


Sl(pr). 
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i 


Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop]; Post Office ; 
distance |Households; Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


GodalavahI—Gde.—SeraTet JE; 31-0 | 5-7; 483; 88; 273 | Pendhari; = 15-0 
Godari—Gde.—Meat ..|.NE; 52:0] 12:2; 111; 16;  60{Kurkheda; 42-0 
Godelli Masahat—Srn. -7 reer ..| NE; 88:0 | 0:2; 15; 2; 6 | Yetepalli; 18-0 


Gogaav— Bhm.— 7H ..1S; 13-0 | 45; 987; 197; 487 | Gangalvadi; 1-0 
Goganv—Gde.—-ThTl4 ..|N; 3-0 | 3-4; 950; 179; 456 | Local; 

Gojolf Makta—Chd.- attteft = ««. | SE; .. | 2-4; 667; 131; 388 ¥ a 

TIT 

Golabhuj—Chd.— Marat .|NE;  .. | 05; 112; 25; 60 ss es 
Golakarji Masahat—Srn.— «| N; 42:0 | O-1; 38; 8; 22 | Rajaram; 3-0 
Maras WaTEd 

Gollaguda—Srn.— Teast ..|. NE: 126-0] 3:67. 223; 42; 156] Bhamaragad; 6-0 
Gollagudam Malagujarl—Sm.— _..| SE; 200 }.4:2;° «118; 23; 22 | Asaralli; 16 
TEeATTSA ATT TAT 

Gomani—Gde.— Maat ..1SE; 70-0] 0-7; 487; 116; 171 | Yelgur; 40 
Gondasavari RaiyyatavarI—Chd.—. .| E; 17-0} 2:1; 401; 81; 222 | Keljhar; 3-0 
Gondeda—War.— 2ST ..| NE; 43-0 | 5-0; 475; 91; 258 | Kevada; 1-0 
Gondi Vihiraganv—Chd.—aTtg¥_..| NE; 2701 08 8 = 1 2 | Mul; ‘in 


Gond Mohaji—War.— ns wera. . E; 47:0} 2:0; 96; 20; 63 | Palasgaon; 1-0 
Gond Pipari—Chd.—Trw fart.) SE; = - 
Gongavada—Sm.—1ATaTST ..] NE; 112-0] 0:8; 164; 36; 109 | Bhamaragad; 11-0: 


Gopanér—Smn.— TIT ATL LN; Lo INAD Vs 33 8 | Bhamaragad; 19-5 
Gopanér—Srn.—INTATE ..| NE; 119-5 | 0-3; 133; 9 27; 81 | Bhamaragad; 19:5 
Goragutti—Srn.—TIRTeeT ..|NE; 1160] 0-01; 30; 4; TI | Yetapalli; 37-0 
Goraji Raiyyatavari—War.— SE; 180]| 0-6; 450; 107; 243 | Ghodpeth; 2-0 
are Tararey 

Goranir—Srn.— TIT ...NE; 121-0] OF, 34; 7; 33 | Bhamaragad; 7-0 
Goravat—War.—a1ttaz ..|NE; 43:0 | 1-9; 293; 60; -181 | Neri; 5-0 
Goti—Gde.—a1teT ..|SE; 300] 2-9; 159; 26; 101 | Pendhari; —-10-0 
Gotatola—Gde.— ete ta JANE; 42-4] Of; 16; 4 8 | Yerkad; 13-4 
Gotatola—Gde.—aeTevat ..JNE; 65-0] 1:2; 65; 9; 40 | Kurkheda; 40-0 
Gothanagaav-—Gde—aftamrrit «| Nj 500] 3:6; 636; 130; 373 | Desaiganj; 18-0 
Gothanaganv—War.—7ierra «| NE; 54-0] 06; 116; 24; 77 | Bhisi; 3-0 


Se pe ee ee ee Se 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(5) 


a i a cr | | 


Mul, 
Wadsa; 
Balharshah; 


Brahmapuri; 
Mul; 


Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 
Keljhar; 


Sindevahi; 
Mul; 
Warora; 


Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 
Tadali; 


Balharshah; 
Warora; 
Mul; 


Mul; 
Desaiganj; 
Wadsa; 
Kanpa; 


750 
92-0 
84-0 


13-0 
28-0 


117-0 
138-0 


100-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazer Day 
(6) 
Pendhari; 


Kotgul; 
Allapalli; 


15-0; Thu. 
3-0; Fri. 
36-0; Sun. 


Gangalvadi 1-0; Sat. 
Gadchiroli; 3-0; Sun. 


Kamalapur; 8-0; Sun, 


Allapalli; 61-0; Sun, 
Asaralli; 1-6; Fri. 
Beri; 12:0; Wed: 


Chichpalli; 4-0; Mon. 


Neri; 5-0; Wed. 
Mul; 1:0; Wed. 
Palasgaon; 1-0; Fri, 

Allapalli; 53-0; Sun. 
Allapalli; Sun, 
Allapalli; 61-5; Sun. 
Allapalli; 56:0; Sun. 


Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed. 


Allapalli; 62:0; Sun. 
Neri; 5-0; Wed. 
Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. 


Murumgaon; 6:4; Tue. 


Kotgul; 2:0; Fri. 
Kurkheda; 2-0; Sat. 
Bhisi; 3-0; Sat. 


Motor Stend ; 
Distance 


(7) 


Murumgaon; 
Allapalli; 


Gangalvadi; 
Gadchiroli; 


Stage; 


ve 


Asaralti; 


Bori: 
Mahadwadi; 


Neri; 
Mui; 
Neri; 
Aheri; 


oe 


Aheri; 


Allapalli; 
Ghodpeth; 


Murumgaon; 
Kurkheda; 
Kurkheda; 
Bhisi; 


Water 
(8) 
.. | Wyn. 
25:0 | W;rv 
36:0 | rv;n. 
2:0 |W;t. 
3-0 | Wt. 
W. 
. |W. 
.. [tvsn 
16 | n;t 
12:0 | W;n;t 
1-0 | w. 
5-0 | Wyn. 
: Ww. 
8-0 | W3t. 
57-0 | Wirv. 
63°5 | Wn. 
63-5 | W3rv; 
n. 
56:0 jn. 
2:0 | w. 
5-0 | w. 
. | Wry; 
t. 
6:4 jn. 
40-0 | n. 
2-0 | W5t. 
3-0 | W. 


843 


Institutions and other 


information 
(9) 


S\(pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 
S\(pr). 


Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2t!; gym, 
2S\(pr, m); Cs; Nagoba 
Fr. Phg; 2tl. 


Sl(pr), 
tl. 


.| Spr); Cs; tl; ch; dp, 


Si(pr); tl. 


Sl(pr); Ca; Gumpha Fr, 
Pus, Pournima; 2tl; m. 


2tl. 


~{ Sl(pr);ch. 


ch, 
Sl(pr). 


dh, 
Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 


S] (pr). 
Sl (pr); Cs. 


3] Sl (pr); Cs. 


Cs (gr). 


SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
S} (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village Name 


(1) 


Govarapeth—Bhm.—aTlarzae 


Gowardhan—-Chd,—1aeyty 
Govindaganv—Srn, —ifaenta 
Govindaptr—Bhm, Taare 
Govindapir—Rqj. —Tfaaqe 
Goycganv—Ragj. —manre 
Gudaram—Srn.— SUF 
Gudasela~Raj.—[ Sa aT 
Guddigudam Masahat~Srn.— 
TSEIEM AATET 
Gujagavhan—War.—T FTE 
Gujanavadi-—Gdc. rast 
GuJaganv—War. Tas 


Gumadi—Gde.— [ret 
Gumagi—Srn.—T 7ST 


Gumalakond’ (Mukkadigutta)—Srn. 


Trea ter (TREETTET) 


Gumalakonda Raiyyatavari—Srn.— 


TAeHtST Carat 
Gundajr Masahat—Srn.— 

TEA AATeT 
Gundam—Sm tsa 
Gundapalli—Gdce. —aerrett 
Gundapuri—Sm. Teg 


Gundenahod—Srn.—{sA@ts 


Gundera—Srn. 


Gupduravahi--Srn. STATS 
GufijajJa—War.— ToT 


Gufijala RaiyyatavarI—War.— 
(aTat < 


Gufijevahi Mahal No. 1—Bhm,.— 


os 4 a. 2 
Guraja Bk.—Srn.— (OTT 4. 
Guraji Kh.—Srmn.— TO J. 


Guranoli—Gde.—T Atel 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 
(2) 

..|SW; 12-0 
| E; 46-0 
N; 30-0 
. | W; 27-0 
| W; 42:0 
W; 6:0 
112-0 
..|SW; 45-0 
.LN; 45:0 
.| NE; a 
; 20-0 


«jE 
| E¥ 22:0 


.| SE; 33:0 
.| NW; 114-0 
SE; 24:0 
SE; 24:0 
.| NE; 113-0 
.| NE; 110-0 
53 a 
oN; 106-0 
.|NE; 115-0 
N; 31-0 
NE; 120-0 
.|NE; 16-0 
SE; 19-0 
Ss; 32:0 
«LN; 72:0 
--| N; 22:0 
N; 59-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists 


(3) 


155; 
632; 
203; 
904; 
172; 
410; 

84; 
215; 
392; 


255; 


126; 
905; 


325; 
435; 
1772; 
78; 


41; 
618; 


139; 


209; 


404; 


15; 
9; 
138; 


212 
266 
915 

5l 


32 
365 


Post Office ; 
Distance 


(4) 


Mindala; 4:0 


Local; -_ 

Kamalapur; 9:0 
Local; “a 
12:0 


Korpana; 

Rajura; 6:0 
Ghotsur; 2:0 
Korpana; 20-0 
Rajaram; 6:0 
Gilgaon; 3-0 
Chora; 2:0 
Pendhari; 11-0 
Jaravandi; 10:0 
Asaralli; 3-0 
Asaralli; 50 
Yetapalli; 33-0 
Ghotsur; 2:0 
Konsari; es 
Kandoli 10-0 

(Surveyed); 

Bhamaragad; 15:0 


Kamalapur; 7:0 
Bhamuragad; 6:0 
Sakhara 2:0 
Rajapur; 
Ghodpeth; 2:0 


Local; 
Aheri; 18-0 
Perimili; 8-0 


Gewardha; 2-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


845 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 


Nagbhid; 
Mul; 
Balharshah; 
Balapur; 
Manikgad; 
Manikgad; 
Chandrapur; 
Rajura; 


Mul; 
Bhadravati; 


Mul; 
Mul; 
Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Chandrapur; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Werora; 
Tadali; 
Sindevahi; 
Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 
Wadsa; 


8-0 
17:0 
100-0 
12-0 
44-0 
7-0 
126-0 
46-0 


45-0 
12-0 


63-0 
66:0 
144-0 
145-0 
99-0 
126-0 
160-0 
121-0 
94-0 
117-0 
16:0 
2:0 
12-0 
80-0 


82-0 
12-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 


(6) 


Nagbhid; 
Mandgaon; 


8-0; Thu. 
1-6; Fri. 
Bamani; 12-0; Sun 
Local; Ke 
Korpana; 12:0; Fri. 
Rajura; 6:0; Sat. 
Gadhchiroli; 51-0; Sun. 
Korpana; 20-0; Fri. 
Kamalapur; 11-0; Sun, 


Gilgaon; 3-0; Fri, 
Sawarla 2-0; Sat. 

Sirpur 

alias 

Wadegaon; 
Pendhari; 11-0; Thu. 
Gadhchiroli; 36-0; Sun, 
Asaralli; 3-0; Fri. 
Asaralli; 5-0; Fri, 
Allapalli; 51-0; Sun. 
Gadhchiroli; 50-0;Sun. 
Ashti; Fri. 
Allapalli; 28-0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 57-0; Sun. 
Kamalapur; 7:0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 61-0; Sun. 
Sakhara 2-0; Sun, 

Rajapur; 
Tadali; 20; «.. 
Pathari; 5-0; Fri. 
Allapalli; 14-0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 18-0 Sun. 
Kurkheda; 4-0; Sat. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 
(7) 
Mul; 17:0 
Local; : 
Talodhi; 5:0 
42-0 

Rajura; 6:0 
Gadhchiroh; 51-0 
Chandur; 22:0 
Stage; 
Dudhamara; 5:0 
Bhadravati; 12-0 
Kasanoor; 14:0 
Asaralli; 3-0 
Asaralli; 50 
Allapalli; 51:0 
Gadhchiroli; 50-0 
Ashti; ae 

re 38-0 
Aheri; 59-0 
Local; 
Chargaon Bk.; 3-0 
Pathari; 5-0 
Allapalli; 8-0 
Perimili; 8-0 
Kurkheda; 5:0 


Water} Institutions and other 
information 
(8) (9) 
W,t. | pyt; Ca; tl. 
Ww. Sl (pr); Cs; ch; dp. 
Ww, SI (pr); 2Cs; ch, 
WwW. 2S! (pr,m); Cs; tl; ch; dp. 
W3;n, | Sl (pr); Cs. 
W;t. | SI (pr). 
W3n, | ch. 
W;n |ch. 
Ww. SI (pr); tl; ch. 
W. 
Ww. S} (pr); Ca; th. 
rv;n, oa 
n. ee 
W;rv. | SI (pr). 
W;rv; | Sl (pr). 
n, 
W;n 
WwW. SI (pr); ch. 
W. 
Wn; ; 
n. 
rvy;n. | ch. 
W;n 
rv, as 
Ww. Sl (pr); Cs; t). 
W;n. | SI (pr). 
Wt 251 (pr, m); Cs; 9t1; dh. 
Ww. . 
W;n. | ch. 
W3;t. | SI (pr); Cs; th, 


No 
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Direction ; 
Village Name Travelling Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office ; 
distance |Households; Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

GurapallI Masahat—Srn,— . AN; es 0-4; 266; 43; 174 | Yetapalli; 3-0 

UCIT ATT 

Guravala—Gde.—{C4@T . | S3 7:0 | 0-6; 725; 154; 43 | Local; a 
Gurekisi—Gde.—a[ 06 TST ..| E; 43-0 | 0-3; 5t; 10; 30 | Yerkad; 12-0 
Gutekési—Gde.— JepeT ..|NE; 70:0] 0-7; 145; 33; 88] Kurkheda; 25:0 
Hacabodi—-Srn.—gTaayet .-| NE; as 0-1; = 29; 5; 11 | Ghotsur; 20-0 
Hadapeth—Gdc.—@TeT%S ..) E; 45-0] 0-1; 40; 7; 27 | Pendhari; 30 
Hadasti—Chd.— geet ..} S; 7-0] 1:5; 377; 75; 198 | Visapur; 3-0 
Halada—Bhm.— gree ..| SE; 24-0 | 5:7; 2102; 420; 1216 | Tuocal; i} 
Haladavahi—Gde.: -- graeatet —-. | S; 25:0 | 1-8; 327; 66; 218 | Amgaon; 6:0 
Haladi—Chd.—eaay ..{NE; 17-0{ 0-3; 164; 37; 100 | Chichpalli; 40 
Haladi—Gde.- -aaet ..{ SW; 36:01) 1:1; 262; 48; 163 | Ganpur; 40 
Yaladi GaAvaganna—--Chd.—. «| BE 27:0 | 1:2; 9.767; 142; 425 | Chichala; 1-0 

Oe WATAT 

Halakanha] —Gde.— @TT#eBlas —-. .| SE; Lf Ol; 68 12; 45 | Pendhari; 6:0 
Halaver—Srn.—Zaat .|.NE; 1000 | 01; 60; 8 36] Allapalli; 52-0 
Halevaria—Srn.—@leraret LN; 1200] 2:6; 185; 34; 87 | Yetapalli; 16-0 
Hanapayali—Gde.—garraeft =. | SE; 220 | 0:2; 60; 10; 40 | Karwafa; 140 
Hanapayali—Srn.—@raraett NE; 103:0| 37; 48; 10; 28 | Jaravandi; = 3-0 
Hantajdr—Gde.—_ gent ..| Ey 36:0} O71; 13; 3; 8 | Dhanora; 11-0 
Haradoli—Bhm.— relat ..) Es 60} 1:1; 471; 87; 264 | Local; ie 
Horadond Bk.---Raj.—@earat q. ..) W; 9:0 |4°8; 131; 29; 89 | Chandur, 5-0 
Haradona Kh.—Raj.— SCAT |...) W; 120) 0:5; 445; 93; 277 | Chandur; 4:0 
Harambi—Chd.—@cttat . AE; 25:0 | 2-6; 1302; 272; 577 | Chamorshi; 4:0 
Harani—War-—@eft ..| NE; 2:01 1-4; 249; 54; 145 | Kewada; 2:0 
Harayaladand—Gdc.—_@waTates ..| NE; .. 05; 54 8 34 ae ag 
Hataloni—Raj.—@Taarnt . LW; 33-0 | 3-4; 248; 58; 151 | Korpana; 3-0 
Hatt] Lendha—Bhm.— arse. .| W; 30| 02; 7 3; 6 |Brahmapuri; 3-0 
Hedari—Srn._ ea ..[N; 94:0 | 3-2; 194, 33; 69 | Yetapalli; 14-0 
Hemalakasa—Srn.—24aHaT  ..| NE; 340 | 3-3; 191; 30; 85 | Allapalli; 34-0 
Hetalakasa- -Gde.—@ewhat ..|NE; .. | 1:2; 128; 25; 88 oe we 
Hetalakasa—Srn.- -eAhaT ..| NE; 123-0] 0:2; 103; 16; 50] Yetapalli; 160 
Heti—Gde.—2eT .1E; 22:0} 1-4; 382; 70; ~~ 201 | Dhanora, 1-0 
Hikker Masahat—Srn.—fgart ..) NE; 160-0] 0-1; 52; 8; 18 | Ghotsur; 24-0 
waTEet 
Hindabhatti—Smn._feewect «JN; 0 «. [NAL 285 ee vs 
Hindahir—Srn.—fgargt .|NE; 160:0| Of; 62; UU; 18 | Ghotsur; 20-0 
Hindevad’—Srn.—fgeaqTst ..LNE; 109-0| 0-3; 127; 22; 66 | Bhamaragad; 9-0 


Hindusthan Lalapeth Collery No.I—| .. SS 0-5; 


Chd.—fegeart HTAIS TAT Ak 


2055; 570; 2 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


847 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(5) 


Balharshah; 


Mul; 
Mul; 
Desaiganj; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 
Chanda; 
Balopur; 
Mul; 
Chanda; 
Mul; 
Mul; 


Mul; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 
Brahmapuri; 
Manikgad; 
Manikgad; 
Mul; 
Sindevahi; 


Manikgad; 
Brahmapuri; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 
Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 


—_——__. 


77-0 


30-0 
70:0 
41-0 


150-0 


62:0 
7-0 
18-0 
10-0 
16:0 
40 


65:0 
124-0 
116-0 

63-0 
165-0 

61-0 

6:0 

11-0 

14-0 

25:0 

14:0 

35-0 

3-0 

80-0 
106-0 
120-0 

47-0 
170-0 


160-0 
115-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
Allapalli; 15-0; Sun. 
Local; Men. 
Murumgaon; 7:0; Tue. 
Korchi; 1-0; ‘hu. 
Irpanar; 20:0; .. 
Pendhari; 3-0; Thu. 
Chanda; 7:0; Wed, 
Local; . Tue, 
Ghot; 12:0; Tue. 
Chichpalli; 4-0; Mon, 
Chamorshi; 14-0; Sat. 
Mul; 4-0; Wed. 
Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. 
Allapalli; 52-0; Sun, 
Aheri; 40-0; Sat. 
Potegaon; 6:0; Wed. 
Aheri; 55-0; Sat. 
Dhanora; 11-0; Thu. 
Brahmapuri; 6:0; Fri. 
Chandur; 5-0; Tues 
Chandur; 40; Tue. 
Chamorshi; 4:0; Thu. 
Neri; 4:0; Wed. 


Korpana; 3-0; Fri. 
Brahmapuri; 3-0; Fri. 


Allapalli; 32-0; Sun. 
Allapalli; -34-0; Sun. 
Aheri; 40-0; Sat. 
Dhanora; 1-0; Thu. 
Irpanar; 20-0; 

Irpanar; 14-0; 

Allapalli; 52-0; Sun. 


Motor Stand ; Water] Institutions and other 
Distance information 
(7) (8) (9) 
Allapalli; 15-0 | W. S} (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
Gadhchiroli; 7:0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Murumgaon; 7-0 | W;n. 
Kurkheda; 25-0 | W. 
oe - JR ch. 
Pendhari; 3:0} Wn. ae 
Chanda; 7:0 | W5rv.| Sl (pr); Cs; 2t]; ch. 
Kitali; 2:0 | W. 2Si (m;h); Cs; 2tl; lib. 
Ghot; 12:0 | W;t. | Si (pr). 
Chichpalli; 40] W. SI (pr). 
Ashti; 16:0 | Wsrv.]| Sl (pr). 
Mul; 4:0 IW. Sl (pr); Cs; Datta Fr. Ct. 
Sud, 15; 2tl. 
Pendhari; 8-0 | Wn. re 
Aheri; 54-0 | W;n, als 
Aheri; 40-0 | W. S! (pr); tl; ch; dp (ver). 
h. 6°0 | W3n. | ch. 
Aheri; 53-0 Jn, 
Dhanora; 1-0 | rvjn si 
Local; .. | Wyrv | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Rajura; 13-0 | Wyn. | SI (pr); 2t1. 
Rajura; 12:0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Chamorshi; .. | W. 2S1 (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib. 
Neri; 4:0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
3 . |W. 
Korpana; 3-0 | Win. 6 
Brahmapuri; 3-0 | W. 
Allapalli; 32:0 | t. Si (ps3. 
Aheri; 38-0 | rv;n. ; Sl(pr); Cs. 
ory a t. 
Aheri; 45-0 | Wn. J} tl; ch. 
Dhanora; 1-0 | Wt. | Sl(pr); Cs (gr}; ch. 
Yetapalli; 50-0 |Wsrv. | ch. 
Yetapalli; 50-0 | W;n. | ch. 
Aheri; 57-0 |} Wn. | Sl (pr); ch. 


oe 
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—_—_. 
Sn ey 


Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; Post Office ; 
distance |Houscholds; Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Hindusthan Lalapeth Collery No. 2— N.A. 607; 105; 
Chd.—fegearr aTHtS HTL 4.2 

Hinganalja—Chd.—feratet |S; 2:0{| 1-0; 228 40; 134 | Chanda; 2:0 
Hipaner—Gde.—fgqat 4E; 32:0; O1; 39; 6; 27 | Pendhari; 9-0 
Hiranige—Gde.—fgay | E; 42:0} 2:7; 107; 20; 64] Yerkad; 13-0 
Hiriptr—Chd.—f3 .|NE; 40-0} 3-5; 1044; 198; 502 | Bothali; 2-0 
Hiraptr—Gde.—fgurqe 1S; 6-0] 09; 294 75; ~ 191 | Guewala; 1-4 
Hiraptr- -Raj.—fearge SW; 12:0} 0:5; 71; 15; 50 | Chandur; 60 
Hirapdr—Raj.—fga7qe .) W; 180} t+4; 79; 17; 43 | Chandur; 3-0 
Hiraptr—Raj.—ferrqe |W; 18:0] 2:5; 442; 101; 238 | Chandur; 8-0 
Hiraépdr—War.— «LN 18-0} 1-3; 140; 25; 75 | Kosarsar; 1-4 
Hirapir—War.—fgarqe NE; 48:0] 1-3; 946; 193; 555 | Shankarpur; 2-0 
Hitakasi—Gde.— fgerar .| NE 86-0} 1:2;-5100; «19; 62. | Kurkheda; 34-0 
Hitalavara—Srn.—feqtranret .| NE; 1140-1 O41; 50; 11;. 27 | Bhamaragad; 14-0 
Hitapidi—Gde.—fgararet ..{ NE; 90:0| 0:8; 87, 17; 58{Kurkheda; 
Hitapadi—Srn.—fgararst .{NE; 980} Of; 51; 12; 18} Allapalli; 51-0 
Hivara—-Chd,—fgareq | SE. Ub aT ie; 664; 135; 390 2 ‘i 
Hivara—War.—fgaet ..| NW; 140] 0-9; 217; 50; = 132 | Nagri; 1-0 
Hivaré-—War.—fgaxt ..1 NE; 5601 1-8; 337; 65; 196 | Shankarpur; 2:0 
Hodari—Srn.— gto .|.NE; 117-0} 03; 206; 35; 125 | Bhamaragad; 17-0 
Horekissa—Gde.—@1tptar ..| E; 16:0] 0-4; 81, 13; 6 | Mendhatola; 0-4 
Hudakadama—Gdc.— ge SAT «.| NE; 80-0] 0:5; 81; 10; 48 | Kurkheda; = 32-0 
Humia—Bhm.—gat | SW; 20-01 0-7; 187; 44; 126) Govindapur; 3:0 
Hurlyaladand—Gde._ggjaraae ..) NE; 75:0] 0-9; 43; 7; += 28 | Malevada; = 40 
Jnda)4~-Gde.~-ZaT@T |W; 5-0} 1:2; 713; 146; 339 | Kaneri; 1-0 
Indéram (Surveyed)—Srn.— -|N; 67:0 | 2:4; 1213; 280; 449 | Local; 

STH (WEE) 

{AjapGr—Raj.—Qayrqe .) Ww; 17-0) 3:2; 502; 116; 296 | Chandur; 3-0 
IAjhavari—Gde.—RaTa LN; 140 | 2:1; 876; 172; 433 | Deulgaon; 2:0 
Irai—Raj.—-3%S ..|NW; 19-01 1-9; 219; 48; 129 | Bhoyegaon; 3-0 
Irapanapayali- -Srn.—3TTTTMTT . . N; 105-0! 3-6; 78; 15; 48 | Jaravandi; 5-0 
Trapanar—Srn.—ZCQvaTe ..)NE; 110-0) 5-5; 163; 39; 92 |} Bhamaragad; 10-0 
Iravha—Bhm,—$<egr .|NW; = 2:0] 1-3; 249; 48; 147 | Paharani; 2-0 
Travha—War.—Z gl .|NE; 52-0 1-8; 144; 21; 71 | Kanpa; 2:0 
Irukadumme—Srn,—3eeerq —..| NE; 94:0 | 0-3; 69; «15; «55. | Bhamaragad; 14-0 
Irupadhodari—Gde.—gereaegy NE; 35:0] 2:0; 122; 21; 82 | Malevada; 6-0 
Irupatola—Gde.—geqeTat .|NE; 37-0| 0-8; 219; 52; 139 | Angara; 6:0 
IsapGr—Raj.—ZaTTe ASW; 17:01 1:7; 426; 100; 266 | Chandur; 40 


a eh A 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 


Chanda; 
Mul; 
Desaiganj; 


Mul; 
Manikgad; 
Manikgad; 
Manikgad; 
Warora; 
Kanpa; 
Wadsa; 
Balharshah; 
Wadsa; 
Balharshah; 
Nagri; 
Kanpa; 
Balharshah; 


Mu); 
Wadsa; 
Nagbhid; 
Wadsa; 
Mul; 
Balharshah; 


Manikgad; 
Desaiganj; 
Manikgad; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Nagbhid; 
Kanpa; 
Balharshah; 
Wadsa; 


Wadsa; 
Manikgad; 


124-0 
2:0 
13-0 
123-0 


39-0 
51:0 

9:0 
40:0 
240 
67:0 


19-0 
18-0 
21-0 
167-0 
1160 
11-0 
2:0 
96:0 
44-0 


40-0 
12:0 


A-179—54-A. 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 849 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water! Institutions and other 
Bazar Day Distance information 
Q) (8) (9) 
W;pl. Be 


Chanda; 2:0; Wed. | Chanda; 
Pendhari; 9-0; Thu. 
Murumgaon; 6:0; Tue. 
Saoli; 4:0; Thu. 
Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. 
Chandur; 6°0; Tue. 
Chandur; 3:0; Tue. 
Chandur; 8-0; Tue. 
Kosarsar; 1°4; Sat. 

Shankarpur; 2:0; Mon. 
Betkathi; 5-0; Tue. 
Allapalli; 56-0; Sun. 
Markekasa; 5:0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 52:0 Sun. 


Ww. Sl (pr); tl. 
Murumgaon; 6°0 | W;t. | Cs; tl. 
W3ticl.) SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
W3t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
W;n. | Si (pr); ¢1. 


Gadhchiroli; 6:0 
Hardona Bk.; 5-0 
Chandur; 3-0 
Chandur; 8-0 
Khambada; 30 
Local; 


n, $1 (pr); tl. 
Ww. S1 (pr); tl; ch. 
W;t. | 2S1 (pr; m); el. 


Aheri; 60:0 


Aheri; 56:0 
Nagri; 1-0; Tue. 
Shankarpur; 5-0; Mon. 
Allapalli; 59-0; Sun. 


Madheli Bk., 8-0 
Shankarpur; 5-0 
Aheri; 6t-0 


w. Sl (pr); tl. 
W. | Si (pr); tl. 
W;rv;| SI (pr); ch. 


n. 

Mendhetola; 0:4; Wed., | Chatgaon; 5-0 | W3n. | ch. 

Bori; 2:0; Sat. Kurkheda; 35-0 | Wn : 
Talodhi; 5:0; Wed. Ae W. tl. 
Malevada; 4-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; = 27-0 | W;n. 


W; t. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2el. 
W5t- | Sl (pr); Cs; th; me; ch. 


Gadhchiroli; 5-0 
Aheri; 5-0 


Gadhchiroli; 5-0; Sun. 
Aheri; 5-0; Sat. 


Chandur; 3-0 
Deulgaon; 2:0 
Kavthala; 40 
Aheri; 56:0 
Aheri; 55-0 
Nagbhid; 11-0 
Khairi; 1-0 
Aheri; 36°0 
Dhanorsa; 16:0 


W;n. | Si (pr); tl. 
WwW. 2S1 (pr, m); Cs; tl 
W3rv.| SI (pr); 2tl; ch. 


Chandur; 3-0; Tue. 
Deulgaon; 2:0; Mon. 
Chandur; 14:0; Tue. 
Aheri; 57-0; Sat. 

Allapalli; 54-0; Sun. 
Paharani; 2:0; Mon. 
Kanp3; 2:0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 32:0; Sun. 
Malevada; 6:0; Sun. 


W;n. | Sl (pr); ch. 
W. Sl (pr); tl. 
W;n. | SI (pr); tl. 
W. | Sl(pr). 
W;rv; | Sl (pr); Cs 


Dhanora; 16:0 | W;t. | Si(pr); Ce 
Chandur; 401 W. | Si(pr); th. 


Malevada; 6:0; Sun. 
Chandur; 4:0; Tue. 


850 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; Post Office ; 
distance | Households; Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Italaceru—Srn.—-SETAE -[N; 610 | 17; 191; 25; 112 | Allapolli; 6.0 
Ttalanar—Srn.— 2 SHATC --|NE; 99:0 | O-1; 9 27; 5; 14 | Yetapalli; 19:0 
Itoli—Bhm,—2teft ..}SW; 40:0] 0-6; 251; 57; 160 | Petgaon; 1-6 
JaitapOr—Raj.—TATYX ..|NW; 160] 1-7; 235; 50; 150] Nandgaon; 3-0 
Jajavandi (Surveyed)—Srn.— NE; [12:0] 4:0; II}; 18; 36 | Yetapalli; 32:0 

araraet (eee) 
Jalaka—War.— Tort veloc. ae | 2:35 440; 102; 239 a a 
Jaleganv—Gde.—FaAMg ..| SE; 38-0 | 3:2; 131; 22; 94 | Potegaon; 13:0 
Jaler—Gde.—aat .-| SE; 30:0 | 3:6; 61; 13; 38 | Potegaon; 7:0 
Jamaginv—Gde.-— ATT ..|SE;  29-0.1..3-9; 211; 37; ~~‘ 138 | Potegaon; 40 
Jamaginv Bk,—War.— STAT & | E; 4-05} 2:29 431; 73; 239 | Warora; 4:0 
Jamaganv Kh.—War.--9TATTa |] | NE; 35:0 | 2:3, 628; 134, 326 | Nandori; 5-0 
Jamaganv Komati—War.-~ ..| NE; 36:0} --1-1; 334; = 70; = 194 | Local; a 

arrira FAT 
Jamagiri-—Gde.-—aTafirey 21/85 oy MMe 655; 139; 333 ie ‘cs 
Jamakeroda Raiyyatavati--Chd.— |[NE; 45:0] 2:5; 199; 42; 134 | Jibgaon; 3-0 

araatrer tara 
Jamakhula—War.— GTA ga «| N; 15-0) 2:2; 394; 85; 199 | Nagri; 3-0 
Jamangra—Gde.—FTTATAT ..| NE; 82:70 { 1:3;172; 28; 116 | Kurkheda; 30-0 
Jamani—Raj.— aTAAT -.(W; 1604-21; 98; 27; 64 | Chandur; 2-0 
Jamani—War.—aTrat --|NE; °440)° 135° 146; 41; 95 | Masal Bk.; 40 
Jamani Bk.—War.—aTAAT J. ..| N; 8:0] 2:2; 674; 138; 306] Tembhurda; 2:0 
Jamasa}a—-Bhm.—-ITHETAT --} SW; 390} 2-2; 895; 191; 447 | Mohali; 2:0 
Jamatola—Gde.— TATA ..|NE; 117-0] 0-7; 131; 21; 78 | Purada; 3-0 
Jambara]a —Chd.—s1fatTeat ..| E; 16-0 | 0:3; 222; 38; 137 | Chichpalli; 2-0 
Jambhali—Gdc. art ..}N; 22:0] 16; 76; 15; 46. | Wairagad; a 
Jambhali—Gde.--araat ..}NE; 62:0 | 2:1; 233; 43; 153 | Kurkhede; 22-0 
Jambhali—Gde.—sTAast ..|NE; 33:0] 0:5; 371; 68; 232 | Rangi; 60 
Jambhali~Gde.—3TAat .-{ E; 10:0 | 7:7; 431; 95; 248 | Gadhchiroli; 10-0 
Jambhulaghat—War.—Wr sale ..| NE; 40-0) 1-9; 721; 176; 395 | Local; oe 
Jambhulavihira -War.—ATYS- .-|NE; 36:0] 2-0; 258; 64; 160 | Jamgaon Komti; 2:0) 
Jambiya—Srn—AfraTQT ..| NE; 107-0] 3-6; 183; 36; 56 | Yetapalli; 27-0 
Jam Bk.—Chd. —S1T# J. ..| NE; 1:7; 458; 93; 296 | Jibgaon; 16 


Jambulagatya—Srn.—atqerTeeT | NE; 131-0] 1-9, 30; 5; 19 | Jaravandi; 5-0 
Jamburakhedi—Gde.—GT@ST ..}N; 50-0] 2:3; 330; 59; «198 | Kurkheda; 2.0 
Jam Kh.—Srn.— TT & «1 E; = 1-6; 404; 85; 26) i 3 
Jam Tukam—Chd.—sTt Tea «| Ey oe 1-0; 639; 132; 357 oe ta 


A-179—54-B. 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 851 


Railway Station; {Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water] Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Balharshah; .. | Allapalli; 6-0; Sun. ae 2-0 | W;t. |S) (pr). 
Balharshah; 85-0 | Allapalli; 37-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 37:0 | W;n. * 
Rajoli; 4-0 | Rajoli; 4:0; Sat. Rajoli; 40 1W; [Sl(pr); tl. 
n;t 
Manikgad; 18-0 | Chandur; 12:0; Tue. | Nandgaon; 3-0 Jw. Sl (pr); Cs; 2tl; ch. 
Balharshah; 98-0 | Allapalli; 50-0; Sun, | Allapalli; 50-0 | n. Se 
Mut; 63-0 | Gadhchiroli; 38-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 38-0 | W ee 
Mul; 55-0 | Talodhi 28-0; Wed. | Talodhi 28-0 | W. 
Mokasa; Mokasa; 

Mul, 58-0 | Gadhchiroli; 29:0;Sun. {Gadhchiroli; 29-0 | W S] (pr). 
Warora; 4-0 | Warora; 4:0; Sun. | Warora; 40 |W Sl (pr); Cs; 3tl. 
Warora; 4:0 | Warora; 4:0; Sun. | Warora; 401 W. Sl (pr); Cs; 3tl; 2dg. 
Kanpa; 17-0 | Bhisi; 3-0; Sat, Bhist; : 3-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; 2t1; ch; lib. 

as ae “e ar | 1. oo | Wt. és 
Mul; 18:0 | Vyahad kh; 3-0; Mon.,| Vyahad Kh.; 3-0 | W5cl. we 
Nagri; 2:0 | Nagri; 2:0; Tue. | Khambada;  .. | W. SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 
Wadsa; 46:0 | Bori; 1-6; Sun. | Kurkheda; 30-0 j n. SI (pr). 
Manikgad; 18:0 | Chandus; 2-0; Tue. | Chandur; 2:0 | Wyn. | tl. 
Warora; 44-0 | Masal Bk.; 4:0; Mon. W;t. | Sl (pr); 2tl. 


Dongargaon; 2-0 | Tembhurda; 2-0; Thu. } Tembhurda; 2:0 | W. SI (m); Ce; tl; lib, 
Sindevahi; 6:0 | Sindevahi; 6°0 Mon. | Sindevahi; 6:0 | W. S1} (pr); Cs; 2tl. 
Desaiganj; 29-0 | Ramgad; 1:0; Thu. | Kurkheda; 13-0 | rv;t. + 
Chichpalhi; 4:0 | Chichpalli; 2:0; Mon. | Chichpalli; 3-0 | W;w. | Si (pr); 2¢1. 


Wadsa; 15-0 | Wairagad; .. Tue. | Kurkheda; 10-0 | Wt. 3 
Wadsa; 38-0 | Korchi; 4:0; Thu. | Kurkheda; 24:0 | W. Si (pr); Cs; ch. 
Desaiganj; 34-0 | Rangi; 6:0; Mon. “a 19-0 jn;t. itl. 
Mul; 34-0 | Karwafa; 6°0; Tue. | Badlitukum;  6°0 | W;t. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 
Kanpa; 14-0 | Local; .. Tue. | Local; .. | W5t. | 251 (pr,m); Ce; 2tl; dp, 
Kanpa; 18-0 | Bhisi; 4:0; Sat; | Bhisi; 40 |W. Sl (pr); 2tl. 
Balharshah; 93-0 | Allapalli; 45-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 45-0 | W. Si pr); ch, 
Mul; 15-0 | Saoli; 8-0; Thu. | Saoli; 9-0 | W. $1 (pr); Cs. 
Balharshah; 121-0 | Aheri; 65-0; Sat. | Aheri; 67:0 | n. th 
Wadsa; 18-0 | Kurkheda; 2-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 2:0 | W3rv. | SI (pr); Cs; el. 
Balharshah; 121-0 a Ar es ae .. | We. ve 

oe oe w. oe 


852 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 
a a a 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Jamuladharé—Raj.~-STQTAT ..|SW, 4407) 0:9; 85; 20; 60 | Korpana; 7-0 
JanakapOr—Bhm.—F7HTe --|SW; 20:0] 0-7; 583; 130; 349 | Nagbhid; 9:0 
JanakapOr—Raj.—FTHTTT --{SW; 25:0] 0-7; 19; 6; 15 } Chandur; 


Janakapir Rith—Bhm,—F77HTYT «AS; 32:0 | 0:3; 257; 50; 156 | Palebarsa; 3-0 
ae. - 


Janakapir TukOm—Bhm,—. of S3 34:0 | 1-0; 170; 35; 104] Palebarsa; 3-0 
TART YET. 
JanajJa—Gde.— Water +S; 30-0 } 0-2; 61; 17; 42 | Ghot; 10-0 
Janamapalli Wasteland—Sm,— ..| S; 3-0} 1-9; 1122; 262; 205 | Local; 
arraredt aeeets. 
Jangada Bk.—Gde,—TTeT J. ..| NE; 26-0] 2-0; 239; 47; 169 | Mohali: 3-0 


Jangam Kurul—Gde.—siy FEB. .| S; 18-0,} 0-5; 87; 18  60|Chamorshi; 3-0 
Jankar Gondi—Gde.—#9Tt Tie}. .| NE; 60:01 3-4, 90; 19; 51. | Kurkheda: 21-0 
Japatarai—Gde.— 99g tT --| NE; 27-0 | 1-5; 348; 50; 2161! Yerkad; 2-0 
Japharabad Wasteland—Srn.— —..| N; ms 0-5; 583; 132; 322 

ATHUTATS Feats, 


Jappi—Gdc.—aefy --|SE; | 42:0] 5-5; 213; 37; 131 | Pendhari; 10-0 

JaravandI—Srn.—areyagy ..] NE; 1060] 1-0; 451; 113; 211 | Lecal; 

Jatalapir—Bhm.—ASATYT » «| SRE Tahoe? 141; 22, $2 o is 

Javalabodi—War.—aarerst —..| NE; 52:0 | 1-9; 452; 98; 295 | Shankarpur; 3-0 
Javalabod] Mendha—Bhm.— _—,| S; 100} 2:7; 508; 102; 292 | Mendaki; 20 
arearerarer Aer. 

JayaramapGr—Gde.—FAtTHTT ..| SW; 360} 2:2; 1007; 217; 597 Konesari; 40 


Jayasing Tol’—Gde.—aafat = ..| NE; 400 | 0:5; 110; 21; 68 | Malevade; 2-0 
ate. 


Jenanivali—War.—aarharagast . |S; 9-0} 1-3; 830; 171; 465 | Kondha; 40 
Jepri—Gdce.— aft «| N5 60} 0-6; 672; 144; 386 | Bodhali 40 
Mendha; 
JevalavahI—Gde.—sqrarey «| NE; 25:0} 2-7; 198; 32;_-«110 | Dhanora: 4-0 
Jevali Bk.—Sra.—araeft q. +s| NE; 103-0} 61; 248; 46; 88 | Ghotsur; 40 
Jevali Kh.—Srn.— aay q. --|NE; 1600] 3-t; 128 22; 71 | Ghotsur; 6:0 
Jevali Masahat—Smn.—stqeft = ..|N; 71-0] 0-4; 179; 30; 103 | Yetapalli; 40 
WaT. 
Jevara—Raj.—ST4XT | W; 34:0 | 2:3; 318 71; 97 | Korpana; 40 
Jhadabori—Bhm.—zreayey -|SW; 30-0] 0-9; 189; 51; 31 | Girgaon; 2:0 
Jhagadavahi—Gdc.—errsaret ..] NE; oy 14; 110; 21; 76 | Kurkheda; 34:0 
Jhallya Lahan.—Gde.—ereffaT ..(E; 4000 / NA; 11; 2; 6 | Yerkad; 20-0 
ert. 
Jhaliyé Motha—Gde.—ereffaT JE; 49-0} 36; 67; «1; 36. | Yerkad; 40-0 
RYST. 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


853 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Manikgad; 45-0 
Talodhi; 6:0 
Manikgad; om 

Alewahi; 22:0 
Alewahi; 14-0 
Mud; a 

Chandrapur; 132-0 
Wadsa; 36:0 
Mul; 20-0 
Wadsa; 37-0 
Wadsa; 36:0 
Mul; 67-0 
Balharshah; 168-0 
Kanpa; 8-0 
Brahmapuri; 10-0 
Mul; 20-0 
Wadsa; 36:0 
Majari; 6:0 
Mul; 31-0 
Mul; 50:0 
Chandrapur; 120-0 
Balharshah; 160-0 
Balharshah; 77-0 
Manikgad; 37-0 
Sindevahi; 12-0 
Wadsa; 50-0 
Mul; 72:0 
Mul; 72:0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 

Chanai Bk.; 3:0; Mon. 
Talodhi; 3-0; Wed. 
Chandur; Tue. 
Mudza; 5:0; Mon, 
Mudza; 5-0; Mon. 
Ghot; 10-0; Tue. 
Sironcha; 3-0; Mon. 
Rangi; 6°0; Wed. 
Chamorshi; 3:0; Thu. 
Belgaon; 1-0; Mon. 
Dhanora; 9:0; Thu. 
Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. 
Aheri; 58-0; Sat. 


Shankarpur; 3:0; Mon. 


Mendaki; 2:0; Tue. 
Ashti; 5-0; Fri. 
Malevada; 2:0; Sun. 


Bhadravati; 6:0; Wed. 
Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. 


Dhanora; 4:0; Thu. 
Gadhchiroli; 46-0; Sun, 
Irpanar; 2:0; 
Allapalli; 18-0; Sun. 
Korpana; 4:0; Fri. 
Navargaon; 40; Thu. 
Betkathi; 2-0; Tue. 


Murumgaon; 12:0 Tue. 


Murumgaon; 14-0; Tue. 


Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 
Distance information 
(7) (8) (9) 
44-0 | n. an 
Local; 0:5 | W;t. |S? (pr); pyt; Cs; 2¢). 
Chandur; o. TD oe 
Sindewahi; 24'0{ W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Sindewahi; 22-0 ] W. SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Ghot; oe te 
Sironcha; 3-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr). 
Dhanora; 9-0 | W5n;t } SI (pr). 
Local; W;t. | Si (pr); tl; Ch. 
Kurkheda;) 21-0 | W;n. | ch. 
Dhanora; 6:0 | W;t. | Si (pr); Cs. 
rv. 
Pendhari; ‘ W;t;n.| S1 (pr); pyt; Cs. 
Aheri; 58-0 | W;t. | 2S\(pr,m); Cs; tl; ch;dp. 
Shankarpur; 3:0 |W. Sl (pr); tl. 
Brahmapuri; 10-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); 2tl; ch. 
Ashti; 5-0 |W. 2 SI (pr,m); Cs; 2th. 
Kurkheda; = 20-0 | W;rv.| SI (pr); ch. 
oe 2:0 | W;t. | 2 SI (pr, m); Ca; 2th; lib. 
Gadhchiroli; 6:0 | W, rv;| 2S! (pr,m); Cs; tl. 
t. 

Dhanora; W3;n. | Si (pr); Cs. 
Gadhchiroli; 40:0 | W;n. | S! (pr); ch. 
Yetapalt’ <u-0 | Wjn. | Si (pr); ch. 
Allapalli; 18-0 |] W;t. | Sl (pr); tl; ch. 
Kanhalgaon; 30 | W5rv.| SI (pr); Cs(c); ul. 
Chikhalgaon; 5:0 } W;n. | SI (pr); tl. 
Kurkheda; 34-0 | W;n. ee 
Murumgaon; 12-0 | n. Ae 
Murumgaon; 12:0 | W;rv; | pyt. 


n. 
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a 


Village Name 


(1) 


Jharapapada-—Gdc.— ATTA TST 
Jhareguda—Srn aT UTST 
Jharevada—Srn.— ATC TST 
Jharevada Masahat—Srn.- 
ATeaTeT Hated. 
Jhari—Chd,—arzy 
J hari—Gde —aAty 
Jhari—W ar.— ar 
J harj-—War.—#7at 
Jhenda—Smn.—AST 
Jhendepir—Gde.— TSE 
JhilabodiI—Bhm.—-fqvaret 


Jhulabardi—Raj.—Aaast 
Jhurri (Surveyed)—Srn.— 
ae (Wee). 
Jibaganv—Chd,—fararrra 
Jijaganv—Smn.— farsi 
Jijavandi-~-Srn.— fara ST 
Jimalagatta—Srn.— Foor TeeT 
Jinaganir Malagujari—Srn.— 
FHATTL ATA 
Jivanagatta—-Smn.—fyqaneet 
Jivati-—Raj.—fradt 
Jodataral-—Gde rears 
Jogani—Gde,.— STAT 


Joganaguda—Srn —TATTST 
Joganaguda Masahat—Sm.—— 
SPTTTST HATS. 
Jogaptir—Raj.—ATITTZ 
Jogisakhara—Gdce —antarar 
Jonavahi—s rn.—STraTey 
Jogitola~-Gde.—atraftatat 
Jugen4]a—Bhm — oT 


Junaganv—Chd.— AT 

Junoné Raiyyatavari—Chd.— 
water tartare. 

J uyvi—Smn.—aqt 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance 
(2) 

-+|SE; 48-0 
.+| NE; Ss 
--| NE; 104-0 
«( N; 65:0 
-|NE; 20:0 
.-| SE; 24-0 
-| NE; 53-0 
-| NE; a 
.+| N; 18-0 
.-|NE; 96:0 
AE; 1-0 
| W3 24-0 
.| NE; 130-0 
..|NE; | 41-0 
| NE; | 116-0 
.-| NE; - 160-0 
«| N3 40-0 
..| E; 23-0 
«| N; 85-0 
..|SW; 40-0 
.|NE; 73-0 
| 83 17-0 
.|NE; 40-0 
«| N; 


..| SE; 13-0 


«LN; 33-0 
«| NE; 52:0 
«+ Ny 56:0 

8; 8-0 


. 1S; 7-0 


-| NE; 123°0 


_ Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


14-8; 
0-01; 


4:3; 


272; 
4:4; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

195; 43; 
12; 3; 
189; 30; 
138, 27; 
46; 10; 
179; 35; 
100; 15; 
136; 26; 
19; 3; 
96; 23; 
356; 67; 
91; 20; 
62; 9; 
956; 183: 
160; 32; 
170; 23; 
119; 28; 
172; 32; 
573; 106; 
152; 34; 
1; 2; 
69; 1; 
91; 22; 
71; 18; 
24; 9; 
641; 138; 
69; 12; 
65; 10; 
1191; 222; 
623; 123; 
677; 170; 
70; 14; 


100 


195 


506 
119 


371 
742 


362 
178 


36 


Post Office ; 


Distance 
(4) 

Pendhari; 8-0 
Bhamaragad; 4:6 
Yetapalli; 24:0 
Yetopalli; 6:0 
Chichpalli; 13-0 
Karwafa; 7-0’ 
Kanpa; 3-0 

oy 10-0 
Belgaon; 6-0 
Brahmapuri; 1-0 
Chandur; 4-0 
Yetapalli; 26:0 
Local; 54 
Bhamaragad; 25-0 
Ghotsur; 8-0 
Kamalapur; 10:0 
Asaralli; 15-0 
Yetapalli; 1-0 
Korpana; 12:0 
Kurkheda; 25-0 
Chamorshi; 10-0 
Aheri; 40-0 
Kamalapur; 15-0 
Rajura; 10-0 
Armori; 5-0 
Kamalapur; 20-0 
Kurkheda; 8-0 
Local; 
Babupeth; 45 
Bhamaragad; 9-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 855 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bozar ; Distance;} Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Mul; 73-0 | Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. | Pendhari; 8:0 | W;t;n.} SI (pr). 
Balharshah; {15-0 | Allapalli; 59-0 Sun. oa .. of tv. ay 
Balharshah; 90-0} Allapalli; 42-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 42-0 | W;n. | S1 (pr). 
Balharshah; 100-0 | Aheri; 30-0; Sat. ee ee S} (pr); ch. 
Chanda; 25-0 | Chichpalli; 13-0; Mon. | Chanda; 20-0 | W;tv. | cl. 
Mul, 48:0 | Karwafa; 7:0; Tue. | Karwafa; 2. | W5t. | Sl (pr); ch. 
Kanpa; 2:0 | Shankarpur; 4-0; Mon. | Khairi; 2-0 | W;t;n.] S1 (pr); tl. 

3% 4:0 “ ine oe ae we) (dd rv. tl. 
Wadsa; 40-0 | Markekasa; 2:0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 25-0] W. 


Brahmapuri; 1:0 | Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri. Brahmapuri; 1-0 | W;n. | Sl (pr); Cs; Hanuman 
Fr.; Ct; Sud. 15. 2tl. 


Manikgad; = § 26:2 | Chandur; 4-0; Thu. | Chandur; 4:0 | n. a 
Balharshah; 126-0 | Aheri; 51-0; Sat. Aheri; 51-0 | W. tl; ch, 

Mul; 14-0 | Saoli; 7-0; ‘Thu. | Saoli; 7:0 | Wsrv.] S1(m); Cs; tl. 
Balharshah; 29-0 | Allapalli; 33-0; Sun. } Aheri; 42-0 | W;rv. we 
Balharshah; 155-0 | Irpanar; 4:0; |. } Yetapalli; 32:0 | Wn. | Si (pr); ch. 
Balharshah; 102-0} Bamani; 15:0; Sun: | Local; .. | Wyn, | SI (pr). 


Balhatshah: 142-0 | Asarelli; 15-0; Fri. | Sironcha; 23-0 | W. Sl (pr); dp (vet). 


Balharshah; 90-0 | Aheri; 25-0; Sat. ss .» | Wjt. | SI (pr); th. 
Manikgad; 42:2 | Vansadi; 12-0; Wed. | Korpana; 12:0 | W3n. ie 
Desaiganj; 41:0 | Korchi; 1:0; Thu. | Kurkheda; .. |W. die 
Mul, 28:0 | Talodhi 4:0; Wed. | Ghot; 11-0 | W;t. 7 
Mokasa; 
Balharshah; 114-0 | Aheri; 40:0; Sat. | Jimalagatta: 14-0 Jn. ze 
Bamani; 10-0; Sun. a 490] w, ae 
Virur; 3-0 | Rajura; 10-0; Sat. Rajura; 10:0 | We. | tl. 
Desaiganj; 12:0 |Armori; 5:0; Fri. Armori; 5:0} W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; eh. 
Balharshah; 110-0 | Aheri; 40-0; Sat. Kamalapur; 20-0 | W. Ge 
Wadsa; 24:0 } Kurkheda; 8-0; Sar. Kurkheda; 8:0 |} Wjn. ve 
Brahmapuri; 8-0 | Chougan; 2:0 Wed. | Kinhi; 16 | W. 2 SI (pr,m); Cs; 21; gym 
lib; dp. 
Wrv. Ns 


Balharshah; 7:0 | Balharshah; 7-0; Sun. | Balharshah; 7-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; t). 


Balharshah; 120-0 | Allapalli; 64-0; Sun. be oe) f fvgn. se 
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Village Name 


(1) 


Kacakhal—Gdc._ qaqa 
Kacaler—Srn.—74ert 
Kacaler—Srn.—_#4AT 
Kacara]ja—War.—h4Ua1 
Kacepar—Bhm,—AQI< 
Kacepaér—Bhm FATT 
KadasI—Gdc.— Sat 
Kadholi—Chd.—@#@tett 


Kadholi—Gdc.—eTefT 


Kadholi-—Gdc.—evet 
Kadholi—War.—#@tet 
Kagholi Bk.—Raj.— ate &. 


Kadholi Kh.—Rej. etal &. 
Kag—War.—TT 


Kahali—Bhm.—#gret 


Kaimi]—Gde.— AB 
Kajalasar—War.—FTAoGaAT 
Kakabun—Raj.— @1hqqy 
Kakadaghat—Raj.—- HTHSATS 
Kakadayeli—Gdc,—@THeaett 
Kalamaganv—Bhm.— @@aaqrea 
Kalamaganv—Bhm.—HoaMTy 
Kalamaganv-—Gdc.— OAM 
Kalarraganv—War.— ®OAMe 
Kalamaganv—War.—aoamle 
Kalamaganv Tukam—Bhm.— 
FOAM TH. 
Kalamagavhin—War.— 
THATS. 
Kalamani—Chd,—iqsAAT 


Kalamana—Raj.—_ Foany 

Kalamatola—Gdc.—#@azTaT 

Kale—Gdce.— ed 

Kalita—Bhm.—aprefrar 

Kalled Masahat—Srn.—5ere 
Wale. 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance 
(2) 
| E; 31-0 
«LN; Si 
.| N; 128-0 
SE; 19-0 
SW; 31-0 
SW; 30-0 
SE; 37:0 
AE; 55-0 
Sw; 40:0 
.| N; 24:0 
«| S3 9-0 
«| N;3 9-0 
«| W; 23-0 
-| NE; — 36:0 
.| NW; 1:0 
NE;'_~ 70:0 
.| NE; 39-0 
.| SW; = 24-0 
.| 8; 13-0 
AE; 16:0 
1S; 14-0 
SW; ar 
-|SW; 33-0 
.|NE; 54:0 
.| NE; 36-0 
SW; 48:0 
«| W; 2:0 
SE; 16:0 
| W; 8-0 
| N; 11-0 
.| NE; 75-0 
ANW; 5-0 
.| NE; 25-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 
2:7; 50; 8; 33 
0-2; 53; II; 31 
3-8; 217; 40; 129 
2:7; 769; 163; 440 
1:8; 145; 29; 88 
16; 413; 91; 242 
0-4; 106; 19; 59 
2:4, 413; 104; 241 
1-8; 364; 73; 220 
3-5; 1562; 304; 833 
0:7;- 169; 35; 93 
3:0; 994; 197; 535 
31; 703; 146; 347 
1:3; 369; 71; 237 
0-9; 787; 154, 349 
2:4; 221; 40; 147 
2-5; 1041; 208; 577 
0-8; 65; 14; 36 
Il; 62; 14; 43 
0-2; 216; 38; 138 
0-8; 520; 107; 300 
1:0; 1183; 277; 644 
15; 193; 36; 122 
0-9; 137; 27; 86 
0-9; 250; 63; 154 
1:2; 687; 126; 416 
12; 221; 40; 124 
2-4; 888; 150; 535 
2:7; 442; 101; 260 
2-5; 88; 18; 52 
1-6; 75; 15; 58 
09; 741; 156; 423 
O01; 49; 10; 35 


Post Office; 
Distance 
(4) 
Pendhari; 10-0 
Yetapalli; 24:0 
Local; ad 
Kanhalgaon; 4:0 
Alevahi; 5-0 
Potegaon; 13-0 
Nilsani Peth- 5-0 
gacn; 


Anakhoda; 1:0 


Armori; 12:0 
Kondha; 16 
Charli; 2:0 


Antargaon Bk.; 2:0 
Chimur; 40 
Brahmapuri; 1-0 


Kurkheda; 


Kewada; 2:0 
Chandur; 9-0 
Devada; 40 
Dhanora; 5-0 
Mendki; 3-0 
Mohali; 2:0 
Bori; ve 

Chimur; 8-0 
Sawargaon; 2:0 
Mohali; 2:0 
Warora; 2:0 
Kothari; 50 
Rajura; 8-0 
Amirza; 2:0 
Kurkheda; —. 26-0 
Nanhori; 2-0 
Aheri; 48-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 857 


a Ea Rea Seen ileal 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(3) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Mul; 61:0 | Pendhari; 10-0; Thu; 4 .. |W. 
Balharshah; 124-0 | Aheri; 31-0; Sat. | Aheri; 31-0 |W;rv;n] tl; ch. 
Tadali; 3-0 | Tadali; 3-0; Thu. | Ghodpeth; 4-0 | W3n;t.| SI (m); Cs; 2¢1. ' 
Talodhi; 15:0 | Navargaon; 5-0; Thu. ug 7:0 | W3n;t.] SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Alevahi; 5-0 | Sindevahi; 7-0; Mon. | Sindevahi; 7-0} W;t. | SI (pr); tl. 
Mul; 62-0 | Gadhchiroli; 37-0 Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 37-0 | rv;n, os 
Mul; 27:0 | Vyahad Kh.;13-0; Mon. | Mokhala; 12:0 | W5rv. | SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 
Balharshah; 32-0 | Ashti; 2:0; Fri, Ashti; 2:0 | W;rv.} S1 (pr); Cs; Mahashivra> 
tri; Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; tl. 
‘Wadsa; 14:0 | Local; .. Mon. || Kurkheda; 10-0 |W5rv.t.] 2 S1 (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 
Majari; 3-0 | Bhadravati; 4:0; Wed, | Kiloni; 1-0 | W3e. | Sl (pr); th. 
Manikgad; 12:0 | Rajura; 9-0; Sat. | Rajura; 9:0 | W. 3 Sl (pr, m, h); Cs; 1]; 
dg; dp. 
Chandrapur; 20-0 | Vansadi; 5-0; Wed. | Vadgaon; 5-0 |W. | 2S1(pr, m); Cs; th. 
Warora; 36:0 | Chimur; 3-0; Fri. | Chimur; 2:0 | Wn. | Sl (pr); 2 tl. 
Brahmapuri; 1-0 | Brahmapuri; 1:0; Fri, | Brahmapuri; 1-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3t!; gym; 
lib. 
Desaiganj; . | Maseli; .. Fri, | Kurkheda; .. | W5n;t.} Sl (pr). 
Sindevahi; 11-0 | Motegaon; 2-0; Sun, | Neri; 6°0 | W;t. { 2 Sl{pr, m); Cs; tl; lib, 
Manikgad; 24:0 | Chandur; 9-0; Tue, | Chandur; 9-0 | n. ch, 
Manikgad; 17-0 | Bhedoda; 3:0; Fri. | Sondo; 4:0 | W. is 
Mul; 41:0 |} Dhanora; 5-0; Thu. | Stage; -. | W3t. | Sl (pr); Cs, 
Balapur; 8-0 | Gangalvadi; 6:0; Sat. | Mendki; 3-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Ca; tl, 
Sindevahi; .. |Sindevahi; .. Mon. a 7-0 | W. $1 (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
Mul; 15-0 | Bhendala; 4:0; Mon. | Mul; 15-0 | W. S} (pr); pyt; tl. 
Kanpa; 19-0 | Bhisi; .» Sat. | Chimur; 66 | W. tl, 
Warora; 36°0 | Neri; 2:0; Wed. | Neri; 2:0 {W;rv;n} SI (pr); tl. 
Sindevahi; .. |Sindevahi, .. Mon. oi 7:0 |W;rv;t.| S] (pr); Cs; tl. 
Warora; 2:0 | Warora; 2:0; Sun, | Warora; 2:0 | W. S1 (pr); tl. 
Ballarpur; 6:0 | Kothari; 5-0; Mon, | Stage; -- | W;w. | Sl (pr); Cs; Vibhuti; Fr. 
Mrg; 2 tl; ch. 
Manikgad; 10-0 | Rajura; 8-0; Sat. | Rajura; 8-0 | W3n. | SI (pr); tl. 
Wadsa; 43-0 | Gilgaon; 4-0; Fri. Gadhchiroli; 1]-0 | W. al, 
Desaiganj; 42:0 | Korchi; 2:0; Thu. | Kurkheda; 26-0 | W5n. : 


Brahmapuri; 5-0 | Brahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. Brahmapuri; 5-0 | W. SI (pr); Cs; 2 th. 
Balhatshah; 121-0 | Aheri; 48-0; Sat. | Jimalgatta; 23-0 | W. i 


858 MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
() (2) (3) (4) 
Katnake Urf Ghotastir-—Srn.— ..| N; wa 94: 219; 35; 9 95 
HAH TH Tee. 


Kamalaptir—Srn—P AAT TS ..| NE; 38-0 | 2:6; 460; 89: 239 | Local; 


Kamb§alapeté RaiyyatavarI—Sm.— | N; 17-0] 0:2; 30; 6; 20 | Tekda (Talla); 2-0 
HaTAIeT VeTTATA. 


Kameli—Gdc.—-aet ..,{SE; 640] 18; 68 13;  41|Kurkheda, ., 
Kammasir—Srn,—-HFATAC ..|NE; 30:0} 2-4; 124 28; 77 | Aheri; 34:0 
Kanagadi—Gde,—5TTet . | Ej 46-0 | 2-4, 119; 22; 82 | Yerkadmohad; 17-0 
Kanapa~—Bhm,—TqaT .A NW; 20-0 | 4:3; 822; 171; 483 | Local; te 
Kandali—Gde.—ataait LE; 25:0 | 1-4, 76; 16; -48 | Dhanora; 4-0 
Kandali—Smn. RST .-1 NE; 10504 7 121; 26; 70 | Jaravandi; 1-0 
Kandoli Masahat—Srn,— | NS , 0-1; 28; 6; 19 } Kandoli 4-0 

Herel Fated. (Surveyed); 
Kandoli (Surveyed)—Srn.— 2) NG 32:0} 9-7; 526; 90; 259 | Local; 

were (Fees ). 
Kaneragatv—Raj. FACT .| W; 360). 1:7; 756; 196; 452 } Local; iy 
Kaneri—Gde.—=a tT | Nj 31-0.) 0:2; 45; 7; 28 | Armori; 5:0 
Kaneti—Gde.— TT | W; 7:0} 2-5; 984; 176; 611 | Local; 4 
Kanhalagaiv—Bhm.—#relomta ..|S; 250] 1-3; 267; + 53; 166 | Palebarsa; 2:0 
Kanhalaganv—Bhm,—Hrglata =. | N; 8:0 |0:9; 365; 72; 217 | Nanhori; 20 
Kanhalaganv~-Bhm.— regia ..| 5W; 28:0} 1-1;- 794; 156; 462 | Local; 


Kanhalaginv—Gde.—wegiartta ..| SE; 26:0 | 36; 53; 7; 24 Karwafa; 9-0 
Kanhialaganv-—Gde._ Flom [| S5 35; 76; 17; 46 


Kanhalaganv—Gde.—Feglotlt S; 33-0} 0-2; 101; 20; 60 | Konsari; 40 
Kanhilaginv—War—preteoma ..|NE; 39-0| 1-1; 492; 98; 273 | Jamgaon 

Komti; 
Kanhalatoli—Gde—rgroetat ..(E; 200) 0-6; 58; = 8; 33. | Dhanora; 1-0 
Kanharaginv—Gde.—eeTotra..| NE; 22-0] 1-9; 302; 60; 180 | Mohali; 2-0 
Kanharagiww—Srn.— reverts ..(N; 110-0 | 0-1; 30; = 6; = 22 | Ghotsur; s 
Kanheli—Gde._eeeant . 1 E; 50:0 | 67; 100; 21; 53}Pendhari; 10-0 
Kanholi—Gde.—Fretast .1SW; 30-0) 1-7; 620; 114; 358 | Bhendala; 3-0 
Kannepalli—Srn. pater LAN; 62:0 | 09; 184; 38; 89 | Aheri; 4-0 
Kansai Sirapir—War.— hat »jAE; 10-0} 2-4; 426; 94; 263 | Manghi; 20 + 
Kapanaganv—Raj. Taam . | 53 aa 09; 94 15; 42 - m 
Kaparla Bk.—War—TTAT J. .| NE; 46:0) 09; 19; 3; 14 | Bhisi; 30 


Kaparla Kh.—War—19A1 ]..].NE; 46-0 | 0-4; 607; 124; 354 | Bhisi; 3-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


859 


SR 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 


Batharshah; 
Balharshah 


Desaiganj; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 


Loca); 
Mul; 
Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 


Manikgad; 
Desaiganj; 
Mul; 
Alewahi; 
Brahmapuri; 
Talodhi; 


Mul; 


Mul; 
Wadsa; 
Chandrapur; 
Mul; 

Mul; 
Balharshah; 
Warora; 


Kampa; 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
89-0 | Local; .. Sun 
113-0 | Vyankata- 4-0; Sun 
pur; 
.» | Kotgul; .. Fri, 
120-0 | Aheri; 34-0; Sat. 
72:0 | Murum- 10-0; Tue 
gaon; 

++ | Local; .. Sun, 
50:0 | Dhanora; 4:0; Thu. 
167-0 | Aheri; 57-0;-Sati 
88:0 | Allapalli; 24:0; Sun. 
92:0 | Allapalli; 28-0; Sun 
36°0 | Korpana; 4-0; Fri. 
14-0 | Armori; 5-0; Fri. 
18-0 | Gadhchiroli; 7:0; Sun 
10-0 | Pathari; 8:0; Fri. 

4-0 | Dighori; 2°6; Wed. 

9:0 | Navargaon; 4-0; Thu. 
530 | Karwafa; 9-0; Thu. 
30-0 | Adyal; Sat. 
19-0 | Chimur; 6:0; Fri. 
45-0 | Dhanora; 1:0; Thu. 
30-0 | Rangi; 3-0; Wed. 
125-0 | Gadhchiroli;.. Sun. 
69-0 | Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. 
14-0 | Bhendals; 3-0; Mon, 
62:0 | Aheri; 4-0; Sat. 

9-0 } Bhadravati; 8-0; Wed, 
16:0 | Bhisi; 3-0; Sat. 
16°0 | Bhisi; 3-0; Sat. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance 


(7) 


Repanpalli; 
Stage; 
Kurkheda; 


Jimalgatta; 
Murumgaon; 


Local; 


Dhanora; 
Aheri; 
Kandoli 
(Surveyed); 
Local; 


Local; 
Armori; 
Stage; 
Sindevahi; 
Brahmapuri; 
Savargaon; 


Karwafa; 


Ashti; 
Chimur; 


Pendhari; 
Mul; 
Aher}; 
Takli; 


Bhisi; 
Bhisi; 


40 
53-0 
4-0 


5-0 
0-4 
16-0 
4-0 
3-0 


9-0 
10-0 
6-0 


10-0 
14-0 


Water 


(8) 


W. 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


rw 


W;w;t.| 2S1 (pr, m); 2Cs; th ch; 


lib; dp. 
n, Sl (pr). 
ry;n 
W3n. se 
W;n. ae 
Ww. 281 (pr, m); ch. 
Ww. a 
W3t. | tl. 
W. ch, 
W5rv.| 2 Sl (pr,m); ch. 
Ww. 2S! (pr,m); Cs; 2 tl, 
Ww rv; str. tl. 
W;t. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2¢l. - 
Wt. |S) (pr); Cs; 2t1. 
W;n. | Sl (pr); Cs; th 
W5n;t.| $1 (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; gym; 
lib. 
W3t;n| ch. 
W3;t. | Si (pr). 
WwW. Sl (pr); tl. 
W3rv, - 
W3;n. | Sl (pr); Cs;. 
W;n. | ch. 
Win, | Cs, 
WwW; S1 (pr); pyt; Cs; th, 
Ww. os 
W. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Ww. 
Ww. tL. 
Ww. 


251 (pr,m); 2Cs; tl; gym. 


OO A pe 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.).; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
K4pasi—Chd,—Tqat .| E; 50-0 | 1-8; 994; 230; - 500 | Petgaon; 1:0 
Karabada—-War.—@CQ1ST -|NE; 41-0] 1:4; 179; 32; 101 | Masal Bk.; 2:0 
Karadi~Gdc.—-#UrSt ..}N; 23-0} 1-8; 403; 91; + 202 | Wairagad; 
Karag’nv Bk.—Raj.—TOT4 J. ..| W; 10; 121; 30; 83 
Karagatvy Kh,—Raj.— 3Totra q. ..) W; ae 15; 92; 19; 59 | Korpana; , 
Karagata—Bhm ,—TOqreT SW; 35:0] 06; 58 It; 35 | Chak 16 
Gadmausi; 

Karagita—War.—TOMer -|NE; 360] 09; 130; 25; 28 | Neri; 2-0 
Karajelli~Srn.— FEHeHY | E; 29:0 | 0-9; 206; 41; 109 | Sironcha; 29-0 
Karaka Bk.—Srn, —FTTAT Ff. .| NE; 106-0] 5:0; 198 38; 93 | Ghotsur; 2:0 
Karakajhori—Gde. arene ..| SE; 23:0} 0-4; 8; 1; 3 | Gurwala; 16-0 
Karaka Kh.—Srn.— STSHT |. AN? 100-0) 10-1; 45; 8; 19 | Ghotsur; 10-0 
Karakapalli—Gde.—T<arqeet..| S30 14:0 | 0-5; 9129; 26; ~—«-77 | Gurwala; 7-0 
Karamapalli—Srn,—HTeATey = «.| Nj 95-0] 18; 29-06; 21 | Allapalli; 49-0 
Karamapalli—Srn.—#T<aTett = ..| NE; 125-0} 29; 162; 22; 59 | Bhamaragad; 12:0 
Karanaci—Srn.— FCT AT «| N; 40-0} 03; 91; 19; 57 | Kamalapur; 12-0 
Karaneli (Serveyed)—Sm,—#eAaT | N; 37:0 | 0:2; 52; 12; 42 - 13-0 

(wes). 
Karafiji—Chd pitt SE; ~ .. | 44; 1606; 328; 878 aid Se 
Karafiji—War.—4resit SW; 40 | 155; 712; 176; 380 | Warora; 40 
Karasapalli Clearance—Srn,— .| E; 2°6| 0:4; 42; 9; 12 | Sironcha; 2°6 

STRATE PTT, 
Ké&rasapalli Malagujati—Srn.—._...| N; 26 | 1:0; 645; 150; 297 | Sironcha; 26 

PTEMTEA ATTA. 
Karavi—Raj.—FTCaT 1 W; 12:0} 26; 95; 24; 51 | Chandur; 3-0 
Karavail—Raj.— $TTATS |W; 23-0 | Q7; (42; 7; 27 | Antargaon Bk.; 5:0 
Kiravaphi—-Gdc.—6TCaTot -- | E; 14:0 | 3-5; 593; 119; 257 | Local; Be 
Karavha—Bhm.—iT @eQT «.|5W; 47-0 | I-t; 149; 38; 98 | Shioni; 12:0 
Kareganv—War.— ST One ..|NE; 160] 1-4; 334; 71;  174]Shegaon Bk.; 4-0 
Karemavhaa—Gde.—Fevegry SE; 1:7; 66; 11; 43 - 23-0 
Karematak§—Gde,—itnepT .}NE; 27-0} 11; 22; = 5; ~—-16 | Dhanora; 60 
Karem Masahat—Sm.— vq N; 68-0 | 0:3; 115; 19; 69 | Yetapalli; 6:0 

Wale. 
Karoli—Bhm.—7aeft | 83 35:0 | 1-6; 336; 67; 212 | Mudza; 2-0 
Karrem—Srn,—- CH .|N; 103-0] 0-2; 70; 13; 27 | Ghotsur; 3-0 
Kasamapalli—Sm.—TaATeeT = «.|N; 70-0} 0-2; 101; 16; =~ 71-| Aheri; 16:0 
Kasanasir—-Sur,—ATTC .|}NE; 19:0 | 2:6; 121; 23; 76 | Bhamaragad; 19-0 
Kasanasir (Surveyed)—Srm.- N; 108-0] 46; 381; 64; 167 | Ghotsur; 6:0 


FATAL (Tees). 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 861 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Mul; 22:0 | Vyahad Kh.; 7-0; Mon. | Mokhala; 5:0 | W. SI (m); pyt; Cs; tl; gym. 
Tempa; 29-0 | Masal Bk.; 2-0; Mon. | Chimur; 8-0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
Desaiganj; 15:0 | Wairagad; .. Thu. ee 9-0 | W;t. | Si (pr). 


“a, .. | Vansadi; 4:0; Wed. 34 4:0 | W3n. | Cs, 
Manikgad; 27:0 | Vansadi; 4:0; Wed. Se 4:0 | W;n. | SI (pr); Cs; ch. 
Sindevahi; 2:0 | Sindevahi; 2-0; Mon. | Sindevahi; 2:0 | W. 


Warora; 36:0 | Neri; 2-0; Wed. ae .. |W. d. 
Batharshah; 158-0 | Sironcha; 29-0; Mon. j Sironcha; 29-0 | W5rv. | SI (pr); 1. 
Chandrapur; 126-0 | Gadhchiroli; 52-0;Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 52:0 | W. SI (pr); ch. 


Mul; 42-0 | Gadhchiroli; 23-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 23-0 | W. 
Chandrapur; 116°0 | Gadhchiroli; 40-0; Sun, | Gadhchiroli; 40-0 | W:n. | ch. 
Mul; 38-0 | Gurwala; 7-0; Mon.-| Gadhchireli; 14-0 | W;t. 
Balharshah; 121-0 | Allapalli; 49-0; Sun, | Aheri; 53:0 | n. 
Balharshah; 120-0 | Allapalli; 35-0; Sun, | Aheri; 35-0 | Wn, 
Balharshah; 120:0 | Bamani; 13-0; Sun, | Umanur; 3-0 | W. 

ae is Se Pye im th 17-0 | rv. tl. 
Warora; 4-0 | Warora; 4-0; Sun.» | Warora; 40 | W;rv; | 2S1 (pr, m); Cs; tl; gym. 

n. 

Manchariyal; 40:0 | Sironcha; 2-6; Mon. | Local; .» |W;n. 
Manchariyal; 40:0 | Sironcha; 2:6; Mon. | Local; -» |W. | 281 (pr). 


Manikgad; 12:0 |Chandur; 3-0; Tue. | Hardona Bk.; 3:0] W. | SI (pr); tl. 


Ghugus; 12:0 | Chandur; 11-0; Wed. | Antargaon Bk.; 4-0 | n. aa 
Mul; 41:0 | Local; .. Tue. | Local; ++ | W3t. | Si (pr); Ca; 2tl; ch. 
Sindevahi; 24-0 | Shioni; 12:0; Tue. | Sindevahi; 24:0 | Wt. | Si (pr); 2tl. 
Warora; 16:0 | Shegaon Bk,; 4-0; Mon. | Shegaon Bk.; 4:0 |] W. S1 (pr); Cs; 2¢l. 
Wadsa; . 36:0 | Murum- = 8-0; Tue. { Murumgaon; 8-0 | rv;n. 

gaon; 
Mul; 52:0 | Dhanora; 6-0; Thu. tl. 


Balharshah; 77-0 | Allapalli; 12-0; Sun. ] Allapalli; 20-0. | W. tl; ch, 

Sindevahi; 30-0 | Mudza; 2:0; Mon. | Vynahad; 10-0 | W. SI (pr); Cs; 2¢1; ch. 

Chandrapur; 110-0 | Gadhchiroli; 50-0;Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 50-0] W. | ch. 

Balharshah; 78:0 | Allapalli; 12-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 10:0 | W Sl (pr). 

Balharshah; 110-0 | Allapalli; 36-0; Sun. | Aheri; 40-0 | rv. S! (pr). 

Mul; 75:0 | Gadhchi- 40-0; Sun. | Local; . |W. 2S! (pr,m); Cs; 2th; ch; 
roli; lib. 


862 MAHARASIIIRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 


(1) 


Iasaraganv—Bhm,— Tq ons 
Kasaragata-—-Chd.— req aire, 
Kasari-~~Gde.--$TaTet 


Kasarl Tukam—Gdc.—#arer 7 


Kasarli—Bhm, aay 


Kasavi—Gdce.—5reqat 
Kasuravahi—Srn _—aRaTEY 
Katalabodi—Raj.—pTqararet 
Katali—Gde.— $T2et 
Katangatoli—Gde —FeTeTAT 
Kataval—War.——O1eFeT 


Kataval Bhagat—War.-~pTe4 et WITT 


, Katavali--Chd.—eTeaey 


Kataval Tukidm—War.—FTcat 


J nN ‘ ~~ 
Katejhari—Gde.— Fea 


Katejhari—Gde.—pTaevet 
Katenalli (Surveyed)—Sm,.— 
wretedt (ee). 
Kathalastr—Srn.— FAATTC 
Kavadagondi—Raj.—FaTemat 
Kavadajat—Chd._ wa sare 
Kavadapcth—Chd.—_Fqsqs 


Kavadapeth RaiyyatavarI—Chd.— 


Haste Taare. 
Kavadasi—War.—_ #4 Sat 


Kiisarabodi-—Gdc.—2pTaxaer 


Direction ; 


Kavadas] Naik—War.—waSel Aes] NE; 


Kavadasi Rodi—War.—#a@sel Tet] NE; 


Kavadi—War. —araret 
Kavadikasi—Gde.— 414 STFA 


Travelling 
distance 
(2) 

.) NE; 71-0 
SE; 24-0 
.| E; dhe 
}NE; 70-0 
N; 42-0 
.| W; 17:0 
.| N; 25-0 
.| NS 118-0 
.| W; 28:0 
«{N; 7:0 
.| NE; 1 13:0 
| E; 21-0 
NE; 18:0 
SE; 23-0 
E; 21-0 
.|] NE; =-45:0 
.| E; 11-0 
N; 55:0 

.| NE; 110-0 
| 53 21:0 
.| SE; 22:0 
.)W; 28-0 
W; 27:0 
.|NE; 44:0 
54-0 

1-0 

1S; 11-0 
..|NE; 32:0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 
16; 117; 29; 
09; 439; 92: 
0:7; 496; 95; 
1:7; 130; 24; 
1-0; 408; 88; 
3-0; 207; 47; 
V1; 419; 77; 
0-4; 188; 33; 
0-9; 377; 83; 
2-1; 641; 115; 
0-5; 9. 33; 3; 
0-3; 208; 43; 
Il; 280; 53; 
2:3; 185; 49; 
1:2; 688; 136; 
6:9; 126; 233 
09; 179; 31; 
29, 94, = 16; 
0-01; 20; 6; 
0-8; 137; 32; 
6-0; 9173 174 
03; 137; 29; 
20; 24; 4; 
07; 332; 74; 
2:4; 1005; 182; 
0-4; 117; = 26; 
2:3; 716; 158; 
0:2; 63; 9; 


en 


58 


261 
295 

84 
241 
129 


222 
64 
231 
356 
20 
106 


164 


117 


375 


Post Office ; 
Distance 
(4) 
Malevada; 2:0 
Vihirgaon; 0-3 
Malevada; 10 
Desaiganj; 10-0 
Mohali 3-0 
Mokasa; 

Armori; 4-0 
Jaravandi; 60 
Korpana; 1:0 
Sakhara; 1-6 
Kurkheda; 9-0 

Viloda; ie 
Viloda; 2-0 
Kothari; 1-0 
Viloda; 1-0 
Yerkad; 154 
Chatgaon; 1-0 
Devalmarri,; 1-0 
Bhamaragad; 10:0 
Devada; 7:0 
Manora; 1-0 
Chichala; 2°0 
Chichala; 2-0 
Doma; 1-6 
Shankarpur; 2:0 
Chimur; 10 
2-0 
Murumgaon; 7:0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICE 863 


a 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand ; Water} Institutions and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Wadsa; 37:0 | Malevada; 2-0; Sun, | Kurkheda; 21-0 | W;rv; si 
nyt. 
Sindevahi; 26°0 | Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 6:0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); tl. 
A ey os 34 “i ee .. | Wynt ie 
Wadsa; 36:0 | Malevada; 1-0; Sun, | Kurkheda; 21:0 | W;t. | Sl (pr). 
Wadsa; 10-0 | Desaiganj; 10-0; Sun. | Stage; 0-6 | W3t. | Sl (pr); 2tl. 
Nagbhid; 6:0 | Nagbhid; 6:0; Thu. | Nagbhid; 5-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Desaiganj; 10:0 | Armori; 5-0; Fri. | Armori; 5-0 | W3t. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2th; Lib, 
Mul; 69-0 | Gadhchiroli; 44-0; Sun. | Kasansoor; 8:0 | W;n. | SI (pr), 
Manikgad; 30:0 | Korpana; 1:0; Fri. a 1:0.) Wjn. | Si (pr); 2th. 
Desaiganj; 29-0 | Porla; 3-0; Tue. | Stage; 0:3 | W;t. | S1(pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch; lib 
Desaiganj; 25-0 | Kurkheda; 9-0; Sat, Kurkheda; 9-0 | W;t. ea 
Warora; Chandan- Thu, | Chandan- 3-0 | W;t. | SI (pr). 
kheda; kheda; 
Warora; 18-0 | Chandan- 2-0; Thu, |Shegaon Bk.; 6:0] W. | tl. 
kheda; ‘ 
Balharshah; =—-'11-0 | Kothari; 1:0; Mon. |} Kothari; 1-0 | W5rv.| Sl (pr); ‘Ram. Fr.Ct.; 
tl; 2ch. 
Warora; 21:0 | Chandan- 3-0; Thu. | Chandan- 3:0 | W;t. [| SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 
kheda; kheda; 
Mul; 70-0 |Murum- 8-0; Tue... | Murumgaon; 8-0 | Wn. | $1 (pr); pyt; Cs. 
gaon; 
Mul; 35-0 | Gilgaon; 8-0; Fri. Chatgaon; 1-0 |W;t;n. | S1 (pr); tl; ch, 
Balhatshah; 70-0 | Aheri; 8:0; Sat. | Mosam; 50 [n Cs (gr). 
Balharshah; 116-0 | Allapalli; 54-0; Sun, } Aheri; 58-0 | n. ch. 
Manikgad; 21-0 | Bhedoda; 8-0; Fri, Devada; 8-0 | W. $1 (pr). 
Batharshah; 11-0 | Kothari; 40; Mon. | Kothari; 40 [| W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 
Mul; 4:0 | Mul; 4-0; Wed. | Mul; 40) W. | Sl (pr);tl. 
Mul; 3-0 | Mul; 3:0; Wed. | Mul; 3-01 W. - 
Kanpa; 10-0 | Jambhul- 4-0; Tue. | Local; . | Wt. | Si (pr); Ce; tl. 
ghat; 
Kanpa; 40 | Shankar- 2:0; Mon, | Khairi; 1:0 |W. = | 2S1(pr,m); Ca; el; gym, 
pur; 
Warora; 33-0 | Chimur; 1:0; Fri. Chimur; 10 | Wt. [th 
Majati; 3-0 | Bhadravati; 6-0; Wed. | Patala; 3-0 | rv;n. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Wadsa; 35-0} Murum-- 9-0; Tue. | Murumgaon, 5-0 | n. Ae 
gaon; 


864 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


(Gadegaon); 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
() (2) (3) (4) 
Kavande—Srn.—aqs .-| NE; 1180] 0-2; 76; 18; 49 | Bhamatagad; [8:0 
Kavatha]a—-Raj.—_-HqSTat .-| NW; 15:0 | 2:5; 572; 127; 347 | Nandgaon; rd 
Kavatha|Ja—War.— Fa Sloat | NE; 36:0) (tt; 431; 83; 254 } Chimur; 3-0 
Kavatharam—Srn.—Hqoray JN: 26:0] Of; 24; 6; 18 | Perimili; 18-0 
Kavathi—Chd.—aey LA ES 36-0 | 2:4; 1112; 225; 715 | Rajgadh; 46 
Kavit Bodi—Chd.—rte are}. E; ee ne 1 du. It 
Kavithapeth—Raj.—FatSds ..|SE; 160 | 45; 410; 96; 258 | Chincholi; 2:0 
Kedamarra—Srn.—®SHzt AE; 110-0] 63; 122; 23; 79 | Bhamaragad; 10-0 
Kehakapari—Srn,— FEATTT ..| NE; 83-0) 1:7; 50; 8; 30 | Bhamaragad; 15-0 
Kehakavahi—Gde.—tenravel «| E; 45-0 | 3:5; 50; = 8; 28 | Yerkadmohad; 16-0 
Kelajhar—Ghd.— Soatt ..| E; 9-0 | 1-8; 1871; 410; 1008 | Local; : 
Kelajhari—Raj.— ®oaet .[SE; 1401 19; 145; 33, 87 | Virur; 2:0 
Keli—Wat.— host «| NW; Ud. 2:2; 212; 43; 126 5 os 
Keligatta— Gde.— sad reet ..|SE; 30-0] 01; 70; 13; 51 | Potegaon; 6-0 
Kem—Wat.— 9 | N; Li 1-4; 303; 59; «167 <i bse 
Kem Tukim—Chd,—ay7 rH |S; 14-0] 0-5;° 183; 44; 94 | Bahamani; 20 
Keroda—Chd.—i21sT .| NE; ~44:0-| 2:3; 1048; 188; 626 | Mokhala; 3-0 
KesalabodI—War—aqaratel —..| NE; oh 1:0; 245; 45; 133 ae oa 
Keéanir—Gde.— arte ..|SE; 42:0] O1; 32; 6; 17|Pendhari; 12:0 
Kesurli—War.—aqett .{S; 100] 14; 49; 13; 17 | Kondha; 2:0 
- Kevida—War.— ast | E; 44:0 | 2:2; 1067; 227; 657 | Local; a 
Khadagi—Gde.—@eay . | E; 48:0 | 0-4; 180; 24; 103 | Pendhari; 3-0 
Khadaki—Bhm.—@eat ..1W; = 19-0 | 0-7; 153; 37; = 93. | Govindpur; 4-0 
Khadaki—Bhm,—g eat W; 70} 1:4; 370; 74; 176 | Kirmir 1-0 
Mendha; 
Khadaki—Gde.—@qzat ...NE; 32:0] t-4; 285; 43; 180|Bhakrandi; 2-0 
Khadaki--Gdc.—@eat ..|NE; 43-0) 1:5; 327; 59; 196 | Angara; 1-0 
Khadaki—Raj.—qzeat .| ES .. | 23; 100; 22; 66 | Chandur; 12-0 
Khadaki—Raj.—@qeot .| W; .. | 7; 236; 51; 167 | Chandur; 17-0 
Khadaki Rayapir—Raj.—qeay S; 40-0 | 26; 62; 14; 33 | Chandur; 
way. 
Khadasangi—War.—@eay «| NE; 2601 1:4; 779; 164; 346 | Local; 
Khairaganv—Raj.—@ ona .|NW; 150] 16; 154; 37; 86 | Wirur 20 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 865 


A A 


Rajlway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance; Motor Stand ; Water] Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Batharshah; 124-0 | Allapalli; 60-0; Sun. Aheti; 62:0 { n. ch, 
Manikgad; 17-0 | Chandur; 10:0; Tue, | Local; 1 LW. SI (pr); Cs; 2t1; ch. 
Warora; 36:0 } Chimur; 3°0; Fri. Chimur; 3:0) W. $1 (pr); ti. 
Balharshah; 86-0 | Allopalli; 22:0; Sun. Golakarji 14:0 1 Wyn. | ch. 
Masahat; 

Mul; 9-0 } Saoli; 40; Thu. | Saoli; 30) W. {Sl (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

ae eo ee on ey ce we t. rar 
Virur; 3-0 | Virur; 3-0; Wed. “3 10:0 | W;rv.] SI (pr); tl. 
Balharshah; 112-0 | Allapalli; 47-0; Sun. sd .. Uren 
Balharshah; 153-0 | Allapalli; 31-0; Sun. Allapalli; 31-0 | Wn, 
Desaiganj; 52-0 | Murum- 9-0; Tue, | Murumgaon; 9-0 | n. Cs; tl. 

gaon; ? 
Local; .. | Local; .. Pri. | Chak Janala; 4-0 | W;t. | 251 (pr,m); Cs; 2tl; dh; 
lib. 

Virur; 2:0 | Virur; 2:0; Wed, ie 10-0 ihe 


Mul; 2-0 | 'Talodhi. 28-0; Wed. | Gadhchircli; 30-0 Sl (pr) 


Mokasa; 


n 
n 
Ww 
Balharshah; 4-0 | Ballarpur; 4:0; Sun, | Ballarpur; 2-0 | Wt. | Sl (pr); 2ti; on 
Ww 
Ww 


Mu); 17-0 | Vyahad Kh.;3-0; Mon. S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Mul; 40-0 | Pendhari; 12-0; Thu. | Pendhari; 12-0 | W;n. i 
Bhadravati; 4-0 | Bhadravati; 4-0; Wed. Bhadravati; 3-0 | Wjn. | tl. 
Sindevahi; 14:0 } Local; .. Mon. | Neti; 6:0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs. 
Mul; 72:0 | Pendhari; 3-0; Thu. | Pendhari; 3-0 | W5rv. re 
Nagbhid; 7-0 | Nagbhid; 7:0; Thu, | Nagbhid; 7:0 | W;w. | Sl(pr); Cs; 2t1 
Nagbhid; 7-0 | Kirmit 1-0; Sun, | Kirmit 1:0 | W. S\(pr); tl. 

, Mendha; Mendha; 
Wadsa; 32:0 | Bhakrandi; 2-0; Tue. “ 20-0 | W3n. | SI (pr); Cs; tl 
Wadsa; 30-0 | Bhakrandi; 4-0; Tue. Kurkheca; 15-0 | W. Sl (pr); dg; ch. 


Manikgad, 26:0 | Chandur; . 12:0; Tue. | Chandur; 12:0 | W;n. 


Manikgad; 27-0 | Chandur; 17-0; Tue. a Wn. 
Manikgad; _, )Chandur; .. Tue. | Chandur; .. [DR 2tl; ch. 
Warora; 26:0 | Local; .. Thu, | Local; .» | Wit | 281 (pr,m) Cs; 21; lib; 


2 dp, 
Manikgad; 17:0 Chandur; 8-0; Tue, | Chandur; 8:0 ) W3n. | th 


A-179-—-55-A. 


866 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Khaitagahv—Raj._@ ang -{W; 33-01 1-0; 164; 39; 101 | Korpana; 2:0 
Khairaganv—War.—@ ang AN; 3-0 | 0-7; 234; 54; 130 | Warora; 2-0 
Khajri—Gde,—z} -|N; 61:0] 3-7; 225; 50; 145 | Kurkheda; 40 
Khairi—War.—@ay ..|NE; 51-0} 1-01; 532; 119; 281 | Kanpa; 2-0 
Khairicak Parakhi—Bhm,—@iraq | Ww; 80] 1:4; 44, 10; 20 | Mindala; 16 
area. 

Khalavasapeth—-Chd,—qrerqats ..W; 250 | 03; 376; 76; ~—-235 | Chiroli; 1-0 
Khémanagad—Gde.—@TWaTe «| SE; = 45-0 | 0-3; «121; 7S 56 | Pendhari; 6:0 
Khaman Ceru—Sm,—@TAT FE ..}N; 61-0] 18; 435; 91; 234 | Allapalli; 6-0 


Khamatala—Gdc.--Q]Aa Tat 


‘|NE; 42:0 | 2-6; 211; 39; 153 | Malevada; 6-0 
Khamatola--Gde.—@azlar 


| E; 45-0 | 2:7; 133; 24; 88 | Pendhari; 6:0 


Khambadi—Gdc,—@aTsT -| NE; 39-0} 1:3; 472; 87; 290 | Angara; 4-0 
Khambida—Raj.—-@a@TsT | SE; 10-0] 7° 107; 25; 35 | Virur; 16 
Khambadi—War.—@TaTst .| Ny 15-0 | 2-7; 623; 141; 373 | Kosarsar; 2-0 
Khambada—War.—-@TaTst -|NE; | 42:0 | 3:7; 1287; 271; 737 | Kevada; 3-0 
Khamona—Raj,—@Ta AT |W; 6:2) 16; 310; 65; 192 | Rajura; 62 
Khanagaav—War.— arate | NEW et 2-8; 525; 117; 327 , 
Khandaji—Bhm,—2STat +} SW; 35-0] 0:6; 81; 16; 52 | Ratngpur; 5-0 
Khanda}a—-Bhm,—-@ Tat ro} NW; TO} 0:5; 865; 165; 420 | Brahmapuri; 1-0 
Khanda}i—Srn,—@ Stat | Ni 560] 1:7; 168; 38; 62 | Rajaram; 10 
Khandali—War.—@etat 1) NEV 03; 191; 45372 ot rv 
Khatijl—War.— raft ol N; se 2'6; Included in Urban ee 
Area I 

Khapari—War.—@Tot -|}NE; 38:0] 0-6; 35-0; 6; 23 | Talodhi; 1-0 
Khapari—War,—@T7et -|SE; 140] 0-3; 169; 39; 97] Bhadravati; 2-0 
Khapari—War.—@raet -|}NE; 47-0} 1-1; 239; 54; 147 | Doma; 1-0 
Khapari—War.—aTTet | N; -» | El; 247; 47504117 


Khapar] Dharma—War.—@rqet 
qat. 
Khipari Jambhule—War,—@rqey 


NE; 37:0 1-5; 356; 76, 221 | Pimpalneri; 2-0 
NE; 240| 15; 312; 74: 174 Bothali; 2-0 


Kharabi-—Bhm.—-@ail W; = 260} 18; 86; 24; 55 | Govindapur; 1-0 


Kharabi Makts—Bhm.—@val WATT. W; 201 36; 34; 9; 16 | Brahmapuris 2.0 


Kharidaguda—Gde.—@ursqet_..| SE; 28-0} 1:2; 19; 3; ~——«12 | Potegaon; 4-0 


—— Ss  e  Y 
A-179—55-B. 


Railway Station; 
Distance 


(3) 
Manikgad; 
Warora; 
Wadsa; 
Kanpa; 
Nagbhid; 


Totewahi; 
Mul; 
Balharshah; 
Wadsa; 
Mul; 
Wadsa; 
Virur; 
Nagri; 
Kanpa; 
Manikgad; 


Talodhi ; 
Brahmapuri; 


Warora; 
Bhadravati; 
Kanpa; 
Tempa; 
Warora; 
Balapur; 


Brahmaputi; 


Mul; 


867 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand; Water] Institutions and other 
Bazar Day Distance information 
(6) (7) (8) (9) 
35-0 | Korpana; 2:0; Fri. Korpana; 2:0 | W; tl. 
3-0 | Warora; 3-0; Sun, | Warora; 3-0 | Wt. | Sl (pr); Cs; et. 
16:0 | Kurkheda, 4-0; Sat. Kurkheda; 4-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
2:0 | Kanpa; 2:0; Sun. | Local; Wyn. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
1-0 | Mindala; 16; Sun. | Nagbhid; 2:0 | W. tl; gym. 
3-0 | Chiroli; 1:0; Sun. | Chak Janala; 4-0 | W3t. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 
67:0 | Pendhari; 6:0; Thu. | Pendhari; 6:0 | W5n. | Cs, 
63:0 } Allapalli;. 6:0; Sun, | Local; . TW. Sl (pr); pyt. 
42:0 | Malevada; 6-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 25-0 | W5rv.| Sl(pr);ch. 
61:0 | Pendhari; 6:0; Thu. | Pendhari; 60 | W5n;t.| S1 (pr); Cs, 
34-0 | Malevada; 6°0; Sun, |} Dhahora; 18-0 | Wst. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
1-6 | Virur; 1-6; Wed. 5 6:0 | Wn, is 
6:0 | Local; . Fri. Local; .. | W5rv.| Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl, 
25:0 | Neti; 5-0; Wed. | Neri; 3-0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym; ch, 
-» | Rajura; 6:2; Sat. Rajura; 6:2 | n. $1 (pr). 
sg “yj bs a . TW, Lo 
16:0 | Nawarggon; 6:0; Thu,| Nawargaon; 6:0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
1:0 | Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri, | Brehmapuri; 1:0] W. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl, 
.. | Kamalapur; 11:0; Sun, i 40 )W. | Si(pr), 
oe oe 4 oe “s oe Wit. oe 
38-0 | Chimur; 5-0; Fri. Chimur; 50 |) W. tl. 
3-0 | Bhadravati; 2:0; Wed. oe 0-3 | W. Sl(pr); 2¢l. 
Jambhul- 4:0; Tue =| Jambhul- 2:0 | W3rv; | tl. 
ghat; ghat; n, 
180 | Jambhul- 60; Tue | Chimur; 60} W. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
ghat; 
24-0 | Amadi; + 2:0; Sat. | Bothali; 2:0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; el. 
13:0 | Govinda- 1-0; . | Talodhi; 6°0 | W. tl. 
pur; 
2°6 | Brahma- 2:6; Fri. Brahmapuri; 2:0 | W. tl. 
puri; 
53-0 | Talodhi 25:0; Wed. | Gadhchiroli; 28-0 | rv, 


Mokasa; 


868 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sg. ms.) ; Pop.; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distarce 
q) (2) (3) (4) 

Kharidi—Gde,—@ as} .-|NE; 32:0 | 0:7; 38 7; 25 |Delanwadi; 5-0 
Kharakadia—Bhm,— 4 CHTST ..| SE; 7-0} 2:5; 1229; 223; 742 | Kurud; 3-0 
Kharakidi—Gde.-—@CHTST .-|N; 65-0] 14; 285; 65; 185 | Kurkheda; 7-0 
Kharakidi—War.—@THTST .|NE; 37-0] 1:2; 101; 21; 64 | Chimur; 2.0 
Kharakadi—Gde.— aq tre} LE; 23-0) 0-4; 114; 19; 71 | Dhanora; 2-0 
Kharalapeth--Chd,—@Uwqs | SE; .. | 2-2; 1072; 203; 604 

Kharavad—War.—avqs .|NW; .. 41; 920; 169; 505 os i 
Khasoda—Gdc,—@aret .1NE; 640] 1-1; 75; 14 49 | Kurkheda; 42-0 
Khataginv—Bhm,—@rernrg 1S: 24-0] 0-3; 28; 8 14 | Pathari; 18-0 
Khataganv-—-Bhm.—@Tanta, --|SW; 36:0] 1-5; 661; 116; 369 | Palasgaon Jat; 2:0 
Khatera—Bhm.—@Tqu | SW; 440) 0-5, 90; 25; 54 | Petgaon; 2-0 
Khatoda—War.—@qTatet ..| Ey 43-0} 1-0;- 226; 44; 145 | Kevada; 2:0 
Khedeganv—Gde.—@satq ..| NE; 366] 0:3; 105; 18; 63 | Yerkad; 7-0 
Khedeganv—Gdc.—@ 3a | N; 58:0) 2-5; 278; 55; 184] Gewardha; 3-0 
Khedeginv—Gde, aera .[NE; 56-0 | 2-9; 494; 100; 319 | Kurkheda; 8-0 
Khedi—Chd.— ast NE; | 344] 19; 1124; 254; 542 | Saoli; 1:6 
Khedi—Gdc,—a@gt +N; 19220} 41-0;5.128; 2%; 68 | Rangi; 1:0 
Khedimovad—Gde.—@S1ATaTS ..] NE; 30-0} 1-5; 99; 16; 59 | Yerkad; 3-0 
Khed Makta—Bhm.—@v WaT ..) NW; 2-0 | 3-6; 1653; 294; 834] Brahmapuri; 2.0 
Khemajai—War.—aawe (NE; 9/4204 52; 968; 207; 449 | Bhatala; 1-0 
Khiradi—Raj.—faeet ..| 8; 16-0 | 3:5; 69; 17; 43 | Devada; 4-0 
Khirdi—Raj.—_fast |W; 18-0] 16; 337, 83; 169 | Chandur; 4-0 
Khirutola—Gde.— fq sett ..|NE; 86:0] 11; 79; 18;  60|Kurkheda; 35-0 


Khobramendha—Gde.—@TaT#@T ..] NE; 74:0] 4:1; 295; 44; 175 | Malevada; 7-0 


Khokari—War.—aract . LE; 15-0} 2-4; 370; 65; 143 | Sagara; 3-0 
Khunara—Gde.— rT --[NE; 61-0] 1-0; 68 15; 47 | Kurkheda; 
Khurasipat—War.—qta4naye ..| NE; “a O1; 35; 7; 19 aa a" 
Khursi—Gde.—@at LE; 11-0} 18; 680; 137; 411 | Gilgaon; 1-0 
Khurgipar—Gde.~-@fa1aT& .|NE; 87-0| 0-8; 182; 33; 101 | Kurkheda; 36-0 
Khutaganiv—Gde.—qemrg . 1 E; 13-0] 5:0; 174; 36; 94 Mendhatola; 1-0 
Khutali-—-Chd.— 21a . ..| N; 3-0] 1-4; 56; 12; 34 | Chanda; 3-0 
Khutala—War.—aeTaT ».| E; ee 1:6; 176; 30; 105 | Watora; zm 
Khutija Mokasa—Wat.—@eToat NE; 42:0} 3-0; 904; 186; 560 | Sirpur; 2-0 
ATaTaT. 

Khutavanda Diksit—War.—-@z@8T | E; 220] 0-8; 115; 28; 72 | Viloda; 3.0 
fefera. 


ee 


869 


eae a er a a a 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions end other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(3) (6) ”) (8) (9) 
Wadsa; 35-0 | Delanwadi; 5-0; Sat. ae 1. | wt. | th 
Brahmapuri; 7:0 | Brahmapuri; 7-0; Fri. Kinhi; 2:0 | W3rv. | 251 (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 
Wadsa; 23-0 | Kurkheda; 7:0; Sat. Kurkheda; 7-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); ch. 
19-0 | Chimur; 2-0; Fri. Chimur; 2:0 | Wjn. | SI (pr); tl. 
Mul; 47-0 | Dhanora; 2:0; Thu. W;n 
W3t. Se 
wis 32 wi iu on aa oe | Wt . 
Wadsa; 61-0 | Kotgul; 3-0; Fri. Murumgaon; 30-0 | W3n : 
Alevahi; 10-0 | Mudza; 8-0; Mon. | Mendki; 10-0 | W3t. | tl. 
Sindevahi; 5-0 | Sindevahi; 4-0; Mon. | Palasgaon Jat; 2:0 | W;rv;] SI (pr); tl; ch, 
ti; 
Rajoli; 4:0 | Rajoli; 4:0; Sat. Rajoli; 4:0 | W3n.j tl; ch. 
Sindevahi; 16-0 | Neri; 5:0; Wed. | Nexi; 5-0 | Wjn. | Cs; tl. 
Mul; 616 | Murum- 1-0; "Tue. .. |W. as 
gaon; 
Wadsa; 12:0 | Kurkheda; 5-0; Sat, Kurkheda; 7:0 | W5rv. | 51 (pr); tl. 
Wadsa; 24-0 | Kurkheda; 8-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 8-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); pyt; Cs, 
Mul; 64 | Saoli; 1-6; Thu. | Saoli; 0-4 | W. $1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Wadsa; 30-0 | Rangi; 1:0; Wed. | Dhanora; 11-0 | W. 3 
Wadsa; 40-0 | Dhanora; 9-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 9-0 | tn. a 
Brahmapuri; 2-0 | Brahmapuri; 2-0; Fri. | Brahmapuri; 2:0 | W. SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; lib. 
Warora; 12-0 | Shegaon Bk.; 3-0; Mon.|,Shegaon'Bk. 3-0 | W. Sl (m); Cs; 2 tl. 
Manikgad; 19-0 | Bhedoda; 6-0; Fri. | Lakkadkot; 3-0 | W. 2 
Manikgad; 20:0 | Chandur; 4:0; Tue. | Chandur; 4-0 | W3n. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Wadsa; 50-0 | Markekasa; 1:0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 36-0 | 0. an 
Wadsa; 38-0 | Malevada; 7:0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 28-0 | Wjrv.| Sl (pr); Ram Navmi & 
Hanuman Jayanti 
Fr. Ct; Sud. 15; tlm, 
Warora; 15:0 | Sagara; 3-0; Thu. | Shegaon Bk.; 6-0 | w;t. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Wadsa; 39-0 | Belgaon; = 2:0; Mon, | Kurkheda; 22:0 | W._—s[ ch. 
Wadsa; 45-0 | Gilgaon; 1-0; Fri, Gadhchiroli; 11-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Wadsa; 51-0 | Markekasa; 3-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 35-0 | W5t. | SI (pr); Cs. 
Mul; 37-0 | Mendhatola; 1-0; Wed. | Chatgaon; 3-0 | Wt. | pyt; Cs; tl; ch. 
Padoli; 2:0 | Chanda; 3-0; Wed. | Morwa; 1-4 | Wh. | Cs (er); tl. 
Warora; .. | Warora; Sun, Warora; .. | Wyn De 
Kanpa; 24-0 | Neri; 4:0; Wed, | Neri; 40 | W. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 
Warora; 220 | Mudholi; 2:0; Wed. W;t. | Si (pr); 21. 


870 


Village Name 


() 


Khutavanda Tukam—War,— 
qeqsl Gh4 
Kiloni—War.—faarat 
KinhaJa--Gde.—fargrat 
Kinha}a—War.— faa 
Kinhi—Bhm.—faregt 
Kinhi—Bhm.—frgt 
Kinhi—Chd.—-fapegt 
Kiramiri—Chd.—farcfatt 
Kiramiti—-Bhm.—farefret 


Kiramiti Mendha—Bhm,— 
farcfadt Fat 
Kisanoli— Gde.—-fraaret 


Kistapdr Masahat—Srn.— 
farce © AaTed 


Kistapar (Surveyed)—Sm.— 


farserqt (Togs) 


Kistayyapalli---Srn.— 


¢ 
Kitadi—Bhm.—faeret 
Kitadi—War.—freTer 
Kitadi Boramaj3—Bhm ,— 
fareret aYCATAT 
Kitadi Makta—War.—feret 
AAT 
Kitadi Mendha—Bhm.—fareret 
aI 


Kitadi Rith—Bhm.—feret Us .. 


Kitali—Gde.—fretast 
Kiyar—Srn _—farax 
Koci—Raj.- rt 
Koci—War.trat 
Kocinara—Gde.— Pa aTeo 
Kodasapalli Masthat—Sm.— 
asartent AaTEt 
Kodasapalli(Surveyed)—Srn .— 
srearieet (Wes) 
Kodasi Bk.—Raj area q. 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 
(2) 
.| E; 
«|S; 8-0 
N; 34-0 
.| E; 17-0 
SW; 21-0 
|S; 5:0 
SE; 20-0 
SE; Se 
| W; 8-0 
W; 6°0 
SE; 45-0 
.| NE; © 36:0 
.| NE; 
.| E; 29-0 
.| SW; 26:0 
.|NE; 38:0 
|W; 20-0 
.|NE; 46-0 
SW; 13-0 
SW; 13-4 
.|N; 22-0 
.|NE; 96-0 
SW; 7:0 
|S; 17-0 
NE; i 
N; 44-0 
ALN; 40-0 
| W; 34-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


0-7; 


0:8; 
tH; 
0-8; 
1-6; 
1-1; 
4-0; 
0-9; 
1-0; 


0-6; 


1-5; 


1-4; 


Households ; 


Agriculturists 
(3) 

79; 24; 
106; 24; 
918; 175; 
173; 34; 
602; 134; 
799; 159; 
546; 108; 
319; 64; 
775; 142; 
675; 148; 
122; 25; 

69; 13; 
166; 36; 
117; 34; 
294; 69; 

292; 60; 

501; 106; 
244; 45; 
374; = 82; 
1; I; 
501; 80; 
246; 46; 

98; 21; 
372; 79; 
457; 101; 

58; 10; 

170; 31; 
1085; 253; 


36 


60 
537 

94 
203 
480 
278 
183 
447 


339 
78 
34 
6| 
6l 

192 

156 
289 

144 

215 

288 

170 
60 

222 

263 
31 


120 


551 


Post Office ; 


Distance 


(4) 


Kondha, 
Kokadi; 
Ashta; 
Rajoli; 
Chougan; 
Manora; 


Kirmiti 
Mendha; 
Local; 


Yerkad; 


Aheri; 


Asaralli; 


Pathari; 
Chimur; 
Govindapur; 


Shankarpur; 
Mindala; 


Mindala; 
Deulgaon; 
Allapalli; 
Warur; 
Bhadravati; 
Kurkheda; 
Kamalapur; 


Perimili; 


Local; 


12-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


87] 


Railway Station ; 


Distance Bazar Day 
(5) (6) 
Bhadravati; 4:0 | Bhadravati; 4-0; Wed. 
Desaiganj; 9-0 | Desaiganj; 9-0; Sun. 
Warora; 17-0 | Ashta; 2:0; Sun, 
Sindevahi; 2:0 | Sindevahi; 2-0; Mon. 
Brahmaputi; 5-0 | Chougan; 1-0; Wed. 
Balharshah; 6:0 | Kothari; 3-0; Mon. 
Kirmiti 1-0 | Nagbhid; 7-0; Thu. 
Mendha; 
Local; Local; Sun. 
Mul; 83:0 | Murum- 15-0; ‘Tue, 
gaon ; 
Balharshah; 110-0 | Sironcha; 29-0; Mon, 
Balharshah: 158-0 | Aheri; Sat. 
Alewahi; 4:0 | Sindevahi; 10-0; Mon, 
Warora; 38-0 | Chimur; 5-0; Fri. 
Nagbhid; 9-0 | Talodhi; 4:0; Wed, 
Kanpa; 8-0 | Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. 
Nagbhid; 7-0 | Mindala; 1-0; Sun. 
Mindala; 2:0 | Mindala; 2-0; Sun, 
Wadsa; 19-0 | Deulgaon; 2-0; Mon, 
Balharshah; 122-0 jAllapalli; 50-0; Sun. 
Manikgad Bhedoda; 2-0; Fri. 
Bhadravati; 4-0 | Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed. 
Desaiganj; .. { Korchi; Thu. 
Balharshah; 116-0 |Allapalli; 31-0; Sun. 
Ballarshah; 108-0 | Allapalli; 30-0; Sun, 
Manikgad; 34-0 | Korpana; 7-0; Fri 


nr AA NLL” 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance 


Bhadravati; 
Visora; 
Shegaon Bk.,; 
Local; 
Local; 
Kothari; 
Kirmiti 
Mendha; 
Local; 


Murumgaon; 


Sironcha; 


Jima)gatta; 
Chimur; 


Local; 

Nagbhid; 

Nagbhid; 
Local; 
Aheri; 


Bhadravati; 


Repanpalli; 


40 
40 
5-0 
01 
3-0 


1-0 


17-0 


29-0 


54-0 
5-0 


16-0 


5-0 


Water! 


-‘Dattatraya Fr, 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 
Ct. 
Sud, 15; tl, 

tl. 

S1 (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Sl (pr); tl. 

S] (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

S1 (pr); 3 tl. 

$1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl; 2m; ch. 


Sl (pr); 3 Cs; 2 tl; lib. 


281 (pr, m); Cs; th 


tl. 


S1} (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
$1 (pr); tl. 


-| SI (pr); Cs; tl, 


S] (pr); Cs; tl. 
S] (pr); Cs; tl, 


2tl. 

$1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Sl (pr). 

tl. 

S1 (pr); tl. 

S$] (pr). 


$1 (pr), 


2 S1 (pr,m); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Houscholds ; Pest Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Kodasi Kh.—Raj.—#ISal_ &. 
Kodekasa—-Srn HTS HAT 
Kodepar—Bhm.—#1Sq1Tz 


Kodeptir—Raj.- HTAAT 


Kodiganv-—Gde.—#T STE 
Kohaka--Gde.— IGT 
Kohaka—.Gde —@1@5T 
Kohaka—Gde,— 1@T 
Kohaka—Srn —iYgT 
Kohakabodi—Gde.—mlgatatet 
Kohapari—-Raj.- AIST 
Kohapara—War.—-#1@TT 
Koinadule~-Srn. FEAST 


a 4 ———_—._ _. —.-_- _ —- - —] —, +. 


.1W; 32:0] li; 500; 148; 278 | KodasiBk.; 4-0 
JAN; 6201 17; 16; 3: 7 | Periwili: 16-0 
..|SW; 9 12:0 1-7; 102; 23; 43 | Mindala; 0-8 
|SW; 45:0] 2:6; 124; 28; 81 | Korpana; 


..| SE; 700) 0-01; 72; 14; 36 | Yelgur; ig 

..|NE; 82:01N.A. 1; 1; 1] Malevada; 9-0 
..{NE; 63-0) 0:8; 9 41; 8; 23 | Kurkheda; 43-0 
..|NE; 82-0} 08, 184, 42; 114 | Kurkheda; 30-0 
~AN; = 12001 1-5; 77; U1; 39 | Jaravandi; 8-0 
.|NE; 66:0! 0-3; 34, 6; 24 | Kurkheda; 40-0 
..[ NE; 1001) 2:2; 539; 98; 312 | Vihirgaon; 3-0 
.. | W; 13-0} 1:5; 205; 43; 118; | Soit; 1-0 
.| NE; 109 0:3; 158; 24; 85 | Ghotsur; 10-0 


Kojabi Bhm.- #1stat .|SWy | 16; 530; 92; 313 | 'Talodhi; 3-0 
Kojabi—Gdc.—#1#4t LN; 17-0 | 0:6; 417; 73; 254 | Wairagad; 2:0 


..| SE; 37:0 | \0-2; 44; 8; 32 | Pendhari; 10-0 
2a ONe 37-0 | 3-01 1408; 271; 760 | Local; we 

.| NE; (44-0 1-5; 416; 91; 212 | Kevada; 2:0 
21-0 1:2; 454; 81; 195 } Chandankheda; 1-0 


Kakadakasa—-Gde. —RYaShTaT 
Kokudi—Gdc.—#V#S1 
Kokevadi—War.—®THaTRT 
Kokevada—-War.- HYRATST 


..| NE; os 2:1; 552; 129; 326 | Ashta; 3-0 

.-) N; eat 2:7; 765; 151; 391 3 a5 
48; 80-0 | 0-4; 217; 46; 155 | Lagam; 4-0 

N; 52:0) 0-3; 215; 49; 141] Devalrrarri; 4-0 


Kokevada- -War.—HYPaTRT 
Kolaganv—-Raj.--STAm 
Kolapalli—-Gde.—ayaqeeth 
Kolapalll Mas&éhat—Srn.-— 
BATTS WATE. 
Kolarabodi—Gde._ area tet 
Kolati—Bhm.— Tare 


Kolari—War.—_TaTer 


..|NE; 39-0) 0-3; 91; 19 62 | Angara; 50 
.LNW; 8-0 1-8; 687; 140; 405 | Savarla; 3-0 


.|NE; 43-0] 0-4 29; 6; 20 | Jamgaon 

Komti; 
; 54-0] 3-8; 987; 249; 597 | Sathgaon; 3-0 
NE; 40-0] 0:5; 829; 157; 395 | Masal Bk; 1-0 
NE; 86-0] 1-5; 117; 27; 103 | Kurkheda; 34-0 
.| SE; 33-0 | 0-3; 147; 28; 98 | Pendhari; 10-0 
107-0 +3: ; Ghotsur; 17:0 


Kolari—War.— TaTay ee 
Kolar Tukim—War,—#TaT< FHA 
Kolupadikasa—Gdc. 
Kondavahi—Gde.—@TSTaTe! 
Kondavéhi—Srn.—rsTatet 


Kondavahi Masahat—Sm.— 


wlaratel Ware. 


16-0 


CHANDnaruR DISTRICT 


873 


Railway Station ; 


Distance Bazar Day 
(5) (6) 
Manikgad; 32:0 | Korpana; 7-0; Fri. 
Batharshah, 112-0 | Allapalli; 36:0, Sun, 
Nagbhid, 5-0. | Mindala; .. Sun. 
Rajura; 49-0 | Korpana Fri. 
Batharshah; 100-0 | Aheri; 16-0; Sat. 
Wadsa; 38:0 | Malevada; 9-0; Sun. 
Wadsa; 60-0 | Kotgul; 20; Fri, 
Desaiganj; 46:0 | Bori; 2-0; Sat. 
Mul; 65:0 | Gadhchiroli; 40-0; Sun. 
Desaiganj; 65-0 | Kotgul; 2:0; Fri. 
Vihirgaon; 3-0 | Rajura; 10-0; Sat. 
Warora; 13:0 | Madheli; 3-0; ;Mfon. 
Mul; 68:0 | Gadhchi- 39-0; Sun, 
roli; 
Balapur; 8-0 | Talodhi; 3-0; Wed. 
Wadsa; 22:0 | Wairagad; 2-0; Thu. 
Mul; 63-0 | Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. 
Wadsa; 4:0 | Desaiganj; 4-0; Sun. 
Sindevahi; 11-0 | Motegaon; 2:0; Sun. 
Warora; 21:0 | Chandand- 1-0; Thu. 
kheda; 
Warora; 17:0 | Chargaon; 3-0; Tue. 
Balharshah; 60-0 | Lagam; 4:0; Thu. 
Balharshah; 72:0 | Aheri; 11-0; Sae. 
Wadsa; 36:0 | Malevada; 5-0; Sun, 
Nagbhid; 12:0} Paharani; 6-0; Mon, 
Kanpa; 22:0 | Bhisi; 3-0; Sat. 
Kanpa; 12°0 | Shankarpar; 6:0; Mon. 
Warorg; 40-0 | Masal Bk.; 1-0; Mon, 
Wada; 50-0 | Markekasa; 7-0; Sun. 
Mul; 63-0 | Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. 
Mul; 65-0 | Gadbchi- 34-0; Sun. 


roli; 


96-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


() 


Pipari; 


Nagbhid; 
Chandur; 


Bori; 
Kurkheda; 
Murumgaon; 
Kurkheda; 
Kasansoor; 
Kurkheda; 
Chunala; 
Warora; 
Kasansoor; 


Talodhi; 
Deulgaon; 
Pendhari; 
Visora; 
Chimur; 
Shegaon Bk,; 


Shegaon Bk.; 


Lagam; 
Mosam; 


Dhanora; 
Nagbhid; 


Chimur; 
Shankarpur; 
Chimur; 


Kurkheda; 


Halewara; 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 


Water 


(8) 

4:0 } rv. 
16:0 | W;n. 

5-0) W. 
20:0 | W. 
12:0 | W. 
23-0 | n. 

2. [rvjn 
34:0 | W. 
12:0 | W;n 
43-0 | n, 

8-0 | W. 
14-0 | rv;n 

6:0 | W;n, 

3-0 | Wt. 

5-0 | W. 

. | rv;n 
4-0 | W. 
6:0 | W;r. 
7:0 | W;n 
5-0 | Wt. 

W3rv 

6:0 | W5t;n 

2:0 | W. 
17-0 Jn. 
12:0 | W5rv. 

7-0 |W,n;t 

6:0 | W. 

6:0 | W3;t. 
37-0 | Wun 

oe rvy;n, 

7-0 W;n 
28-0 | W. 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 
Si (pr); Cs; 2 th. 


tl. 
ch. 


th. 


tl. 
Sl (pr). 
SI (pr); ch. 


Sl (pr); tlh Cch. 
Sl (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 
Sl (pr);thch. 


SI (pr); 3 tl. 

$1 (pr); Cs; tl. 

Cs, 

2 S1(pr,m); Cs; 2el. 

u. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib. 


SI (pr); Cs; dg; gym. 


.| Cs; tl. 


Sl (pr); Cs (gr). 


Cs, 
S1 (pr); Cs; tl; lib; dp. 


.| S1 (pr); tl. 


Sl (pr); th. 
Sl (pr); 2 tl. 


.) Si(pr). 


SI (pr). 


ch, 
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Direction ; 
Village Name Travelling 
distance 
(1) (2) 
Kondeginv—War.— #1814 ..| E; 27-0 | 1-4; 
Kondeganv ‘l'ukim—War.—ple7a4| E; 27-0 | 0-6; 
TRH. 
Kondekhal Raiyyatavari—Chd.— NE; 47-0] 2:8; 
HIGGS Waar. 
Kondha—War.—#i@t . |S; 9-0 | 3-9; 
Kondhalja—Gde.— F1ZT@T LN; 27-0] 6:5; 
Kondha|a—War.-—-BigTaT ..| NE; 2-1; 
Kondhana-—Chd,—3ferot ..| NE; 1-1; 
Kondhekhal—Gde._#l@qat_ «iw. SE; 39-0 | 0-05; 
Kondhi- -Chd.—Yét JN; $0} 1-1; 
Kondhi Raiyyatavari—Chd,—aal@y_ | N; 40} 0-8; 
teqgTATA. 
Koftjed—Srn._alts ..|NE; 28:0] 3-6; 
Konsari—Gde.— at .. ASW; 37:0] 2:4; 
Kopar Alli—Gde.— alge Heft ..| S; 70:0 | 1:0; 
Kotaci—Gde,—#1CHt ..| NE; 70-0 | -1+4; 
Koradi—Raj.— leet ..| NW; 14:0] 1:0; 
Korakuti—-Gde,—aiteHet ..{SE; -35-0.). 0-1; 
Korambi—Bhm.—pitat LAW; 220 { UH; 
Kerambi—Chd.—airt@t ..| SE; 0-9; 
Korambi—Chd, —airtaft LE; 1-8; 
Koranar—Srn.— YC ..1N; or 0-1; 
Korapana—Raj.—#YCAAT «| W; 28-0 | 2:0; 
Koreganv—Gde.— @TUT N; x 0-8; 
Koreganv-—Gde.—leaig LN; 40-0] 2:3; 
Korelli Bk.—Srn,—arteett J. «| N; 78-0 | 8:6; 
Koreliguda—-Srn.— arte REST N; 75-0 | 4:7; 
Korepallt—Srn.—mleqectt N; 24:0; 5°t; 
Kordha—-Bhm.—aiyat . |W; 8-0} 1-4; 
Korla Malagujari—Srn.— lat E; 32:0] 2+; 
ir. 
Korti Makta—Chd.—anet WaaT ..]SE; 17-0] 2:2; 
Korti Tukam—Chd.—avé} TRH ..|SE; 18-0 | 0-4; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

412; 88; 
146; 35; 
379; = 73; 
1316; 279; 
1741; 349; 
315; 60; 

58; 10; 
}9; 2; 
302; 61; 
68; = 16; 
93; 18; 
1236; 258; 
320; 71; 
714; 140; 
142; 28; 
16; 4; 
156; 27; 
170; 33; 
347; 63; 
36; 7; 
713; 165; 
427; 106; 
2247; 441; 
333; 59; 
96; 16; 
131; 24; 
1040; 204; 
516; 110; 
262; 55; 
77; 14; 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


201 


86 


Post Office ; 


Distance 


(4) 
Mudholi; 
Mudholi; 
Jibgaon; 


Local, 
Kural; 


Pendhari; 
Durgapur; 
Durgapur; 


Aheri; 
Local; 
Lagam; 
Kurkheda; 
Nandgaon; 
Potegaon; 
Mohali 
Mokasa; 


Local; 
Delanwadi; 
Local; 
Aheri; 
Aheri; 


Perimili; 


Navegaon 
Penday,; 
Asaralli; 


Kothari; 
Kothari; 


2:0 
2:0 


4-0 


2:0 


60 
1-0 
1-0 


44-0 | 

12-0 

240 
1-0 


10-0 
5.0 | 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


875 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(5) 
Chandrapur; 
Chandrapur; 
Mul; 


Majari; 
Desaigan); 


Mul; 
Chanda; 
Chanda; 


Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Desaigan); 
Manikgad; 
Mul; 
Nagbhid; 


Manikgad; 
Wadsa; 
Wadsa; 
Balharshsh; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshsh; 


Nagbhid; 
Balhershah; 


Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 


22-0 
21-0 
18:0 


2:0 
5-0 


68-0 
40 
4-0 


126-0 
40-0 
60-0 
40-0 
16-0 
60-0 
11-0 


30-0 
20-0 

8-0 
88-0 
80-0 
84-0 


161-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 

(6) 
Mudholi; 2:0; Wed. 
Mudholi; 2:0; Wed. 
Vyahad Kh.; 4:0; Mon. 


Bhadraveti; 5-0; Wed. 


Desaiganj; 5:0; Sun, 


Pendhari; 6:0; Thu. 
Chanda; 4:0; Wed, 
Chanda; 4:0; Wed, 
Aheri; 44-0; Sat. 

Ashti; 6:0; Fri. 

Mulchara; 2:0; Thu. 
Local; .. Thu, 
Chandur; 9-0; Tue. 
Gadhchiroli; 35-0; Sun, 
Nagbhid; 10:0; Thu. 
Local; . Fri. 

Delanwadi; 6:0; Sat. 

Desaiganj; 8-0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 18-0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 16:0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 20-0; Sun. 
Navegaon 1-0; Tue. 

Panday; 

Asaralli; 23-0; | Fri. 

Kothari; 5:0; Mon, 
Kothari; 5:0; Mon. 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance 


(7) 
Moharli; 


Moharli; 


Bhadravati; 
Local; 


Pendhari; 
Chanda; 
Chanda; 


Jimalgatta; 
Ashti; 
Ashti; 
Kurkheda; 
Nandgaon; 
Gadhchiroli; 
Nagbhid; 


Local; 
Shankarpur; 
Golakarji 
Masahat; 
Mendha; 


Asaralli; 


Kothari; 
Kothari; 


2:0 


Water 


(8) 


W;t. 


Institutions and other 


information 


(9) 
Sl (pr); Cs; Ram-Navmi 
Fr; 3). 
Sl (pr); 3tl. 


SI (pr); tl. 


2s] (pr,m); 3 Ca; tl. 

$1 (pr); pyt; Cs; Holi Fr. 
Phg. Vad, 1}; 2 tl; 
lib. 


$1 (pr); Cs; tl, 
$1 (pr). 


3 §1(pr,m,h); Cs; 2tl; dp. 
Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Sl (pr); 2t!; ch. 


Sl(pr); tl. 


Sl (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

SI (pr); ch; Cch. 
2S1(pr,m); Cs; 2 tl. 
SI (pr). 

Ch. 

Sl (pr); 3 Cs; tl; ch. 


Si{pr); tl. 


SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2 ti; ch. 
SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 


aso MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Kotaganv—War.—#leata ..| NE; 42-04 1-5; 408; 85; 280 | Jambhulghat, 2-0 
Kotagul—Gde,—Fe1a ..|NE; 61:0 | 1:9; 253; 50; = 135 | Kurkheda; 45-0 


Kotaladoh: -Gde. -tTzaeteé.s«w. | NE; 60:0] 2:0; 51; 9; 34 | Dasaiganj; 28-0 
Kotalavada—Gde._#laearet = «..| NE; 58-0] 7-1; 347; 76; ~—:1133 | Malevada; 40 


Village Name ‘Travelling Husoeholds ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Kesamaghat—-Gde.—#TaA ae «= «| SE; 22-0 | 0-2; 72; «13; 44: | Gurwala; 14-0 
Kosambi—Chd.—ataat ..|NE; 29-0] 1-9; 321; 56; 161 | Maroda; 16 
Kosambj Gavali—Bhm.—#laat |W; 12:0 | 0:9; 465; 87; 251 | Pardi; 2-0 
Tat. 
Kosambj Khadasamgra—Bhm.— S; 18-0} 3:0; 446; 99; 276 | Avalgaon; 3-0 
Hla) ASAATAT. 
Kosami—Gdce.—Tqay ..|NE; 60:0) 12; 64  I1; 39 | Kurkheda; =. 220 
Kosami—Gde.- -BYaHT ..LNE; 65:0| 1-6; 176; 33; 118 | Kurkheda; 36-0 
Kosar i--Gde.—# Tat ..|NE; 45:0 | 2:6; 225; 43; 135 | Yerkadmohad; 20-0 
Kosaphundi—Srn.— Teh! ..|NE; 132-0 | 0:2; 39; 10; 23 | Bhamaragad; 20-0 
Kosara—-Chd.-— #1411 . | N; 3-0} 1:5; 261; 57; 116 | Chanda; 3-0 
Kosarasar—War.— SYTCTe . | N; 17-0 | 4:95;% 841; 153; 412 | Local; 
Kosati--Gde.— Tare ..{NE; 280 1-2; 173; 36; 108 | Delanwadi; 3-0 
Kosi—Gde.—-FTat ..[.N; 300} 23; 114; 19; 73 | Sonsari; 3-0 
Kostala—Raj.—-#teeTAT S; | 260] 41; 18 7% I] Devada; 9-0 
Kotabala-~-War.—-plca Tat LN; J 11; 319; 70; 184 beg ee 
Kotagal--Gde.—eet LW; 3-0 | 3-5: 1257; 230; 718 | Kaneri; 4-0 
Kotagaav—Bhm.—_ teat Ws 42:0} 2:4; 747; 149; 433 | Local; 
Koti Malagujari—Srn.—ieT N; 160 | 0-9; 448, 100; 142 |Sironcha; 6-0 
area Taret. 
Kotami—Srn.— Feat ..]N; 1280] 2:8; 155; 31; 86 | Ghotsur; 16:0 
Kotapalli—Srn.—reTvaestt ..|Ns 23-0 | 32; 598; 146; 293 


Kota Patch -Sm-—#IET TT «| N; 6:0] 0-4; 26; 5; 16 | Sironcha; 6:0 


Kotara—Gde.—-FtZeT ..|NE; 90:01 1-5; 349; 61; 203 | Kurkheda; 
Kothari —Chd.—eret ..1SE; 22:0 | 48; 2844; 627; 1222 | Local; 
Kothari—Gde.—#loret ..| 8; 340] It; 85; 14; 55 | Ghot; 10°0 
Kothari—Gdc.-—-#TaTet |S; 85-0} 1-1; 254; 47; 160 | Lagam; 8-0 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(5) 


Nagbhid; 
Brahmapuri; 


Wadsa; 
Wadsa; 
Desaiganj; 


Balharshah; 


Chanda; 
Warora; 


Wadsa; 
Wadsa; 
Manikgad; 
Mul; 
Nagbhid; 
Kanpa; 
~Wadsa; 


Wadsa; 
Desaiganj; 


Manchariy a1; 
Mul; 

Manchariyal; 
Manchariyal; 


Wads:; 
Ralbarshah; 


Mul; 
Balharshah; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 877 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance;]} Motor Stand ; Water] Instituticns and other 


Bazar Day Distance information 
(6) (7) (8) (9) 
47-0 | Gadhchircli; 38-0; Sun. | Gadhchireli; 22-0 | W. ee 
2:0 | Mul, 2:0; Wed. | Mul; 2:0 | W;t. | 2S1 (pr); tl; ch. 
8-0 | Nagbhid; 8-0; Thu. | Nagbhid; 80) W. $1 (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; 

12-0 | Gangalvadi; 7-0; Sat. | Gangalvadi; 7:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

38-0 | Belgaon ; 1:0; Men.| Kurkheda; 22:0 | W. ch. 

63:0 | Kotgul; 4:0; Fri. Murumgaon; 28:0 | W;n. | $1 (pr). 

50:0 | Local; .. Wed, SS 12-0 | W;n. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Rang- 
panchmj Fr. March; tl. 

128-0 | Allapalli; 28-0; Sum. | Aheri; 38-0 jn. a 
3-0 | Chanda; 3-0; Wed,..! Chanda; 3-0 | W. S} (pr); tl; 2 dg. 

17:0 | Local; .. Sat, Khamhada; 2:0 | W. 2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; Guroba 
Fr; tl; m; ch; lib; dp. 

25-0 | Delanwadi; 3-0; Sar. Armori; .. | W3n.] SI (pr); Cch. 

24-0 | Sonsari; 3-0; Wed. | Kurkheda; 10-0 | W;t. 

26:0 | Bhedoda; 9-0; Wed. | Lakkadkot; 6:0 | W;n. 

25-0 | Gathchiroli; 3-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 3-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; 21; Ch. 

40} Nagbhid; 4:0; Thu. Ke .. |W. 2S8l(pr,m); Cs; 11; lib; dp. 

17-0 | Jambhul- 2:0; Tue. | Jambhulghat; 2:0 |W; . | Si(pr); Cs; ¢l. 

ghat; 
60-0 | Local; .. Fri, Mururgaon; 25:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Mandai 
, Fr. Ct; 3th; 5m, 
28-0 | Kurkheda; 12-0; Sat. Kurkheda; 12:0 | t;rv. a 
40:0 | Malevada; 4-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 20-0 | W;rv;| SI (pr); Cs. 
n. 

58-0 | Sironcha; 6:0; Mon. a 1:0 | no. $1 (pr); Maruti Fr. Cr, 
Sud; Pournima; tl, 

63-0 | Gadh- 30:0; Sun. | Kasansoor; 10:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); tl; ch. 

: chiroli; 
. 18-0 | W;rv.} Sl (pr); Madanmmamata 
’ Fr. Ct, 

38-0 | Sironcha; 6:0; Mon. as 1-0 | n. a 

.. | Markekasa; .. Sun, | Kurkheda; Ute Mandai Fr. Cr. 

10-0 | Local; .. Mon. | Local; .. | W. 3 SI (pr,m,h); Vitoba 
Fr. Asd. 1. 3th; mq; 
dh; ch; lib; dp. 

35-0 | Ghot; 10-0; Tue. | Ghot; 10-0 | W. 


70:0 | Lagam; 12:0; Tue, | Lagam; 10-0 | W;t. | Si (pr); 2 tl. 


878 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 


Kothari—Srn .—#1Szr 


Kothi Masahat-—Srn .— #13 Fated] 2 


Kothi (Surveyed) —Srn.— et 
(wed8). 

Kothoda Bk.—Ruj. FISYST 4. 

Kothoda Kh.—Raj.~ -#IBTeT @. 

Kothulana—Bhm.— FT aa 

KothuJana ‘Makta—Bhm, So 
Aaa, 

Kottikonda Bk.—Srn .— #TATHTST 


Kottakonda Kh. Masahat—-Srn.— .. 
PRATHIST @. Aatat 

Kortur Raiyyatavari—Srn. FIZ 
tara. 

Koyanaguda—Srn — 

Koyar—Srn Hla is 

Krisnapdr—Smm,—fHaqrye 

Krisnapdr vaene-ea Ona: 


Krupaja—Gde,—59TST ie 


Krugnar—Srn FONT 
Kucana—War. eat 
Kucare Masahat—Srn. Bal 
Wave. 
Kudakeli—Srn.—#saet 


Kudarala Raiyyatavar1—War.— 
Hsia Carat. 

Kudarj—Srn .— eet 

Kude Nandaganv—Chd, ——3 

Kudesavali—Rhm.—®Saraet 

Kudesivali-—Chd.—@eaTacit 

Kukadaheti—Bhm.—Raegel 


Kukadasat—-Raj._hFSATT 


Kukadavahi—Gde.—_parearel 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 


Travelling 
distance 


(2) 


WwW; | 10; 
N; 10} 0-6; 
N; 4:7; 


NE; | ,76:0 || \0°1; 
NE; = 114-0] 0:4; 
Ny 60:0 | 1:2; 
N; 756 | 2:5; 
S; 5:0] 0:2; 
N; 82:0 | 0-3; 
S; 60} 1-3; 


NE; 70:0{ 7:6; 
SE; 18-0 | 3-1; 

N; a 5°5; 
SE; s8 0-6; 


.| E; 11-0] 1-6; 


163; 


662; 


211; 
164; 


133; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 


135; 


218 


198 


101 


166 


Post Office ; 


Distance 


(4) 
Ghotsur; 


Yetapalli; 
Allapalli; 


Korpana; 
Korpana; 
Kotgaon; 


Brahmapur); 


Ghotsur; 
Ghotsur; 
Asaralli; 


Allapalli; 


Bhavaragad; 


Aheri; 
Velgur; 


Gurwala; 


Yotapalli; 
Patala; 


Bhamaragad; 


Bhamaragad; 


Ghodpeth; 


Mudza; 
Mohali; 


Chandur; 
Chatgaon; 


2:0 
2:0 


5-0 
1-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 879 


Motor Stand ; Water| Institutiong and other 


Distance 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Distance Bazar Dey information 


(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


‘Mul; 70-0 | Gadhchi- 41-0; Sun, | Kasansoor; 4:0 | Wjn. 


roli; 
Balharshah; 119-0 | Aheri; 43-0; Sat. | Aheri; 43-0 | W;rv. | Sl (pr); tl; ch. 
Balharshah; 118-0 | Allapalli; 46:0; Sun. | Aheri; 50-0 | W;rv;| Si (pr). 
n, 
Rajura; 42:0 | Korpana; 10-0; Fri. << .. | Wyrv.] Sl{pr). 
Manikgad, 42:0 | Korpana; 10-0; Fri. ee 41-0 | rv. Cs. 
Nagbhid; 3:0 | Nagbhid; 3:0; Thu. | Nagbhid; 3-0 | W. Sl(pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Brahmapuri; 1-0 | Brahma- 1-0; Fri. Brahmapuri; 1:0 | W;n. | Sl(pr); 3tl. 
; puri, 
Chandrapur; 122-0 | Gadhchi- 50-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 50-0 §1 (pr); ch. 
roli. 
Chandrapur; 122:0}] Gadhchi- 52:0; Sun. -| Gadhchiroli;, 52:0 | W. ch. 
roli; 
Balharshah; 145-0 | Asaralli; 5-0; Fri, Asaralli; 5-0 | rv. : 
Balharshah; 104-0 | Allapalli; 32:0; Sun, | Aheri; 36:0 | rv. , 
Balharshah; 120-0 | Allapalli; 56-0; Sun, | Ahari; 60:0 | n, ch. 
Belharshah; 63-0 | Aheri; 2:0; Sat. ~ | Aherij 2:0 | W;t. | $1 (pr). 
Balharahah; 70:6] Allapalli; 10-6; Sun, ly oe | Wyte 3 
Mul; 330 | Gadhchi- 5-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 5-0 | W;rv. ea 
roli; 
Balharshah; 100-0 | Aheri; 30-0; Sat. | Yetapalli; 16 | Wyn. | Sl (pr); ch. 
Manjari; 3-0 | Warora; 6°0; Sun. | Stage; 0-2 | W. SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
Balharshah; 121-0 | Allapalli; 55-0; Sun. | Aheri; 61:0 | W;n. | ch, 
Balharshah; 90-0} Allapalli; 27-0; Sun. an 37-0 | W;rv;| SI (pr). 
. n, 
Tadali; 2:0 | Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed. | Ghodpeth; 2:0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
n, 
n. 
Alevahi; 16-0 | Mudza; 2:0; Mon. | Porla; 2:0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
W;rv. 


SI (pr); Cs. Shankar Pat. 
Fr, Pus; 2 tl; 

SI (pr); 2t). 

tl; ch. 


Sindevahi; 9-0 | Sindevahi; 9-0; Mon. | Sindevahi; 9-0 | Wt. 


Manikgad; 12-0 | Chandur; 5-0; Tue. | HurdonaBk.; 2-0] W. 
Mul; 35-0 | Gadhchi- 11-0; Sun, | Chatgaon; 1:0 | W;t. 


roli; 


880 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Pest Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Kukadel—-Gde.— RFS ..|NE; 65-0} 2-1; 215; 40; 122 | Kurkheda; 26-0 
Kukameta—Srn. THT ..}NE; 111-0] 2:7; 174 25; JTL] Bhamarogad; 11-0 
Kukell--Sen.—§ at wf. ue | O3: 116; 16; 47 he a 
Kukud Civandha—-Chd.—##E NE; 31:4 | 0-7; 4; I; 4 ne 1-0 

fader. . 
Kukulabodi—Raj.—pawarer ..|W; 340] 1-0; 60; 12; 38 | Korpana; 3-0 
Kulabhatti—Gde.—Raeaezt —w«JE; 40-0] 1-1; 405; 78; 270 | Yarkad; 25-0 
KulakulI—Gde. —-Rv@att ..ANE; 74:0] 3:0; 450; 85; 284 | Sonsari; 8-0 
Kulatha —Chd,—¥ 7a fou. ue | 24 194 405110 - 
Kulatha—-Gde.— R447 Sal sxe 25 1-5; 78; 17; 48 | Lagam; 
Kuleganv—-Gde.— RAMs ehip de , 4:3: 177; 375 (127 >; i 
Kumakot--Gde, -3hTt ..( NES 75-0 | 1:3;0-956; 8 = 44 | Kurkheda; 27-0 
Kutareguda=Sm.- PAUTST .. | NESERES IAS a ah Birk a 36; 6; 17 | Bhavaragad; 17-0 
Kumbhi Mokasi—Gde.— 371 SE; 10:01 0-7; > 87; 19; 47 | Gurwala; 2-0 

APETAT, 
Kumbhitola—-Gde.—Haetat | N; 610.) 0-7; 434; 71; 247 | Kurkheda; 1-0 
Kunidé-—War.—%aTeT .|S; 13:0} 2:1; 690; 161; 264 | Kondha; 40 
Kunaghada —Gde. “RTaTET ..| SW; “pe 1:3; 535; 131; 239 A 
Kunaghida Haiyyatsvanieds, -- |S; 140 | 8:3; 3520; 702; 1964 | Local; 

HTAST WTA. 
Kufijemarak’—Srn. SHAH | NE; 4140) Ot) 39; 6; IN| Yetapalli; 34-0 
Kupaner-—Gde. az ..| SE; 32:0| .. 22; 5; 12 | Pendhari; 10-0 
Kurakheda—-Gdc. _EUasT .., E; 12:0] 0-7; 157; 33; 105 | Chatgaon; 3-0 
Kurakhedi—Gde,- -§@8ST LAN; 400] 19; 1197; 278; 400 | Local; 
Kural--Gde,—§ tat LAN; 32:0] 3-4; 3173; 626; 1835 | Local; 
Kurali—Raj.— aT . | N; 15-0 1-6; 128; 26; 73 | Bhoyegaon; 3-0 
Kurandi--Gde,—§ tT ..|NE; 20-0] 42; 185; 35; 112 | Wairagad; 5-0 
Kurafijha —Gde.—$ TAT LEN; 14:0 | 0-3; 181; 33; 108 |DelodaBk; 2-0 
Kurhadi--Gde.- --@Tst ..|N; 5-0 | 0-4; 198 36; 107 | Sakara; 2-0 
Kurjha—Bhm,—gatl LN; 10} 2-5; 1812; 352; 852 |Brahmapuri; 1-0 
Kurla-—War.— Fatt Ae ere a 1-7; 1; I; I a a 
Kuroda—War.—HUIsT ..|S; 10-0} 1-0; 137; 30; 77 | Kondha; 1-0 
Kurud—Gde,-es ..| S3 18-0 | 4:5; 1007; 215; 612 | Chamorshi 3-0 


Kurumavada—Sin.— HERTS. NE; 115-0} 2:1; 161; 30; 104 | Jaravandi; 9-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 881 


a 
| 


Rajlway Station ; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Wadsa; 42-0 | Belgaon; 5-0; Mon. | Kurkheda; 260 | W._— | ch. 
Balharshah; 117-0 | Allapalli; 54-0; Sun. ) Aheri; 59-0 | n. Sl (pr); ch. 
a a oy di hte a .. | Wyn. ate 
Mul; 44 | Mu; 4:4; Wed; a .. | Wrv. ae 
Manikgad; 36:0 | Korpana; 3-0; Fri. ei .. |W. v1 
Mul; 78-0 | Murum- 7-0; ‘Tue, | Murumgaon; 11-0 | Wjn. | SI (pr); pyt. 
gaon; 
Wadsa; 32-0 | Sonsari; 8-0; Wed. | Kurkheda; 16-0 | Wt. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
ae 3% es xs 2% a rv. Devi Fr. Mrg. 
Balharshah, .. | Lagam; .. Tue. | Lagam; .. [rv 
oe o fan oe ca? he os t ror 
Desaiganj; 43-0 | Korchi; 3-0; ‘hu. fi .. TW. Mandai Fr. Phg. 
Balharshah; 120-0 | Allapalli; 35-0; Sun, | Aheri; 35-0 | n. . 
Mul; 35-0 | Gadhchi- 10-0; Sun. || Gadhchiroli; 8-0 | W5rv; a 
roli. t. 
Wadsa; 17-0 | Kurkheda; 1-0; Sat. Kurkheda; 1-0 | W;n. | SI (pr); tl. 
Bhadravats; 5-0 | Bhadravati; 5-0; Wed, | Bhadravati; 5:0 | rv. 2S1 (pr); 2 tl; lib, 
Mul; 26:0 | Talodhi 2:0; Wed. | Gadhchiroli; (4:0 | W;t. | 3S1 (pr,m,h); Cs; 3; 
Mokasa; lib; dp, 
Balharshah; 100-0 | Allapalli; 52-0; Sun} .Allapalli; 52:0 Jn. 
Mul; 62:0 | Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. ie .. frv. - 
Mul, 37-0 | Gilgaon; 2:0; Fri. Gadhchiroli; 12-0 | Wyrv. | St (pr); tl. 
Wadsa; 16-0 | Local; .. Sat. Local; .. |W3rv. 13 SI (pr,m,h); Cs; th, mq; 
dh; ch; 2 lib; dp. 
Desaiganj; 3-0 | Desaiganj; 3-0; Sun, eke 0-3 | W. 2 SI (pr,m); pyt; 5 Cs; 


3 tl; gym; 2 lib. 
Chandrapur; 8-0 | Chandrapur; 8-0; Wed. | Nandgaon; 5-0 | W. S} (pr); tl; ch. 


Wadsa; 25-0 |Wairagad; 5-0; Thu. | Armori; 13-0 |W. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; dg; 
ch, 

Wadsa; 25-0 | Deloda Bk.; 2-0; Wed. | Porla; 6:0 | W;t. | th. 

Mul; 30-0 | Gadhchi- 5-0; Sun, | Gadhchiroli, 5-0 | W;t. | Si (pr); cl. 

roli; 

Brahmapuri; 2-0 | Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri. | Brahmapuri; 2-0 | W;t. | 3 SI (pr,m,clg);Cs; 3 tl; 
dg; gym; lib. 

Bhadravati 4-0 | Bhadravati; 3-0; Wed. | Bhadravati; 3-0 | W. Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

Mul; 24-0 | Chamorshi; 3-0; Thu. | Ghot; 12:0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Balharshah; 177-0 | Aheri; 67-0; Sat. | Aheri; 62:0 | W5n. | tl. 


en RS 
A-179—-56-A. 
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Village Name 


() 


Kurutnavel li—-Srn, FEAF oa Y 


Kuruenar—Sm.—F CENT 
Kusa]—Raj.— FAS 


Kusumbi—Raj Ea 

Kutheganv—-Gde.— 7 we 
Kuvakodi—Srn yp aTayey 
Ladabori—Bhm.—a1salvt 


Lidaj—Bhm.—aqTSq 


Ladajhara—Gdc.— TST 

Lagam—Gdc.— aT 

Lagamahetti Patch—Gdc.— 
aaraazet ta 


Lihari (Surveyed) —Srn.—7Teet : 


(awegz). 
Lakha napir—Raj.—-AAATTT 


Lakhanapur Raiyyatavari Bhm.— .. 


AAATAL Lemaare. 
Lakhanapar Raiyyatavari —Gde.— 
AGATTL VATA. 
Lakhamapir Urf. Bori—Gdc,— 
AAMT SH ATT 
Lakhanaguda (Surveyed)-—Srm.— 
araayst (és). 


LakhapGr—Bhm.—4TeTTe 


Lakkadakot~ Raj. W#REPIS 
Laksmanapir—Gdc.—aeAyt 
Laks idevipeta Raiyyatavari—Srn, 
menleatter Wwaraare. 
Laksmipar Raiyyatavari—-Srn,— 
merge CerTare. 
Laajheda—Gdc.—4teret 


Lafjhi—Smn.—arat 
Lankgcen (Surveyed)—-Srn.— 
aaTaa (Fes). 


Laskari—Srn.—-16 a 


Direction; 


Travelling 
distance 
(2) 
AN; 64:0 

WwW; 32:0 

SW; 24-0 

SE; 19-0 

NE; 125-0 

SW; 36:0 
.| NE; 8-0 
.| SE;.. 250 
.| S3 110-0 

S; 

NE; 113-0 

W; 12:0 

SW; — 25:0 

N; 2:0 

S; 

NE; 45:0 
«LW; 8-4 
AS; 18-0 

SW; 32:0 

SE; 17-0 

SE; 5-0 

S; 1-0 
«(N; 65-0 
| N; 240 
.|] NE; 115-0 


Area (Sq. ms); Pop ; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

408; 67; 
179; 39; 
214; 43; 

21; 4; 
253; 44; 
99; 22; 
968; 194; 
1684, 356; 
12; 2; 
490; 98; 
205; 36; 
345; 78; 
1064; 260; 

2; I; 
39; 18; 
345; 242; 
67; 14; 
294, 57; 
331; 8); 
429; 95; 
294; 63; 
92; 22; 
659; 139; 
39; 7; 
112; 24 
14]; 22; 


628 


Post Office; 


Distance 


(4) 
Perimili; 
Korpana: 
Chandur; 
Karwafa; 
Bhamaragad; 
Gadbori; 
Pimpalgaon; 
Karwafa; 
Local; 
Lagam; 


Bhamaragad; 


Chandur; 
Talodhi; 


Chanda; 


Peta; 
Mousi; 
Devada; 
Ganpur; 
Ankisa; 
Sironcha; 


Gadhchiroli; 


Yetapalli; 


Bhamaragad; 


25-0 


13-0 


2:0 
10 


2:0 


10-0 


15-0 


A-179—-26-B. 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 
Balharshah; 108-0 
Manikgad; 34-0 
Manikgad; 24-0 
Mul; 40-0 
Balharshah; 131-0 
Sindevahi; 3-0 
Brahmapuri; 8-0 
Mul; 51-0 
Balharshah; 48-0 
Balharshah; 49-6 
Balharshah; 119-0 
Manikgad; 14-0 
Balapur; 2:0 
Chanda; 21 
Balharshah; 
Kirmiti 3-0 
Mendha; 
Manikgad; 15-0 
Mul; 20-0 
Manchatiyal; 77-0 
Balharshah; 124-0 
Mul; 29-0 
Balhatshah; 100-0 


Manchariyal; 82-0 


Balharshah; 


121-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
Allapalli; 32-0; Sun. 
Korpana; 3:0; Fri. 
Chandur; 9-0; Tue. 
Karwafa; 3-0; Tue. 
Allapalli; 67:0; Sun. 
Sindevahi; 3-0; Mon, 
Arher 3-0; Mon. 
Navargaon; 

Karwafa; 9-0; Tue. 
Local; Tue, 
Lagam; Tue. 
Allapalli; 55-0; Sun, 
Chandur; 2:0; Tue. 
Talodhi; 1:0; Wed. 
Chanda; 2:0; Wed. 
Sironcha; 45-0; Mon. 
Mousi; 2:0; Sat. 
Bhedoda; 9:0; Wed. 
Adyal; 3-0; Sat. 
Ankisa; 0-4; Tue. 
Sironcha; 5-0; Mon. 


Gadhchiroli; 1-0; Sun. 


Aheri; 30-0; Sat. 


Allapalli; 57-0; Sun. 


Motor Stand; {| Water 
Distance 
(7) (8) 
14-0 | W. 
oe we n. 
Korpana; . 3-0 | Wn. 
Chandur; 9-0 | Wyn, 
Karwafa; 3-0 | W3n 
Aherj; 69-0 | n, 
Sindevahi; 3-0 | W5rv; 
t. 
Hardoli; 3-0 | W3rv. 
Karwafa; 9-0 | w. 
Local; W3t. 
Local; w. 
Aheri; 59-0 
Chandur; 1-6 | W. 
Talodhi; 1-0 
Chanda; 2-0 | W;rv. 
A W3t. 
6:0 | wn. 
Kirmiti 3-0 | W. 
Mendha; 
Local; . (W. 
| Ashti; 6:0 | W. 
Sironcha; 16:0 | W;n. 
Sironcha; 5-0 | W. 
Gadhchiroli; - 1-0 | W;t. 
. «| W. 
18:0: | rv;n. 
59-0 | Wjn. 


883 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


i * 
a re 


SI (pr). 


Sl (pr); Urus, in April 
May. 

ch, 

SI (pr); Cs; ch, 

ch, 

S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 


S1 (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; ch; 
2 lib. 


51 (pr); Cs; ch. 
ch. 


S1 (pr); Cs; ch. 


S1 (m); Cs; tl. 


. | Ramnavmi Fr.; tl; m; dh; 


51 (pr); Cs; tl. 
SI (pr). 

S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
SI (pr); th. 


SI (pr); 2 Cs (frm); tf; 
lib. 


51 (pr); tl; ch, 


$1 (pr); ch. 
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Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling Houscholds ; 
distance Agriculturists 
xo) (2) (3) 
LathIi—Chd.—wtay 1S; 4:5, 370; 183: 
Lavari—Chd.—aTaret 1S; 140] 17; 125; 23: 
Lavari--Gde.—aTaqret JL NE; 117-0] 0-5; 179; 33s 
Lavari—War.—2iTaTey ..|NE; 51-0] 3:8; 208; 49; 
Lavarl—War.—"TaTaT ..{NE; 45:0] 3:3; 251; 55; 
Lekha—Gde.— aT AE; 18-0} 2:2; 282; 56; 
Lekurabodi—Gde.—-@Hzatet «| NE; 70-0] 2-8; 137; 28; 
Lenaguda—Gde.—nTeT . | Ss 16:0] 0-01; 24; 4: 
Lendhari—Gde.—efeTat ..| NE; 112-0] 3-9; 207; 42; 
Linganapalli—Sin.—faaqes! ..| NEp. 32-0} 0-9; 33; 7; 
Lohara—Chd,—a get E; 5-0) 05; 273; 66; 
Lohara-—-Gde.—118T aT JAS; 68001 18; 10; 4 
Lohati—Gde.—-A1gTT [Ns EO] 0-4 125; 28; 
Lohara Bk.—War.—a1gIeT J...) NE; 49:0 | 2:2; 941; 198; 
Lohar DongarI—Bhm.—ajrgTt_ sw. | SW; 26-0] 1-6; 45; 9; 
sire. 
Lonagadaga—War.—-AYAUTENT —. | W; 80] 1%; 53; 12; 
Lonakhairi Naveganv-—-Bhm, ..[S; 0-6; 764; 167; 
aa aaa. 
Lonakhairi Tukam—aroa tt THA | SW; 35-0 | 0:8; 377, 93; 
Lonar—War.—A1Tt .[|N; 120] 0-9; 397; 80; 
Lonavahi Tola—Bhm.—aargt 4S; 25; 398; 99; 
Tat. 
Londholi—Chd,—zjeteat LE; 22:0} 2-4; 1141; 225; 
Loni—Raj.—a tit ..{W; 28-04 1-7; 632; 134; 
Lova—Srn.— Ta ..[NE; 220] 14; 79; 16; 
Madanaptr—War.-HaATqT . LE; 42:0] 2:7;° 464; 94; 
Madanapar Tukam—War.— ..| E; 42-0 | 06; 145; 29; 
AGATA THA. 
Madavell—Sm.— Fe qett .|NE; 70-0} 41; 159; 27; 
Ma‘ldikunta—Sin.—yeThet |S; 3-0| 3-0; 583; 144; 
Madecoti~-Gde.-— ATS 4teT ..1NE; 67:0] 0-6; 78; 13; 
Mademul—Gde.—AT3 aw --|SE; 80} 03; 53; 10; 
Ma‘hebodi—Gdc.—AT#aTet = «| NE; 65-0} 2-0; 147; 23; 
Madgheli Bk.—War.—"1S Zi 4. 39; 2125; 493; 


ee 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pep; 


_— oe 

non Q 

nwa “a 
a i 


s wa _ 
we te mon ™ own bh — @© 
_ > com NM OO bb Oo aon 


Post Office ; 


Distance 


(4) 


Bahamani; 
Kurkheda; 
Shankarpur; 
Naotala; 
Dhanora; 
Kurkheda; 
Muranda; 


Kurkheda,; 


Kanalapur; 
Chanda; 
Lagam; 
Wairagad; 
Jambhulghat; 
Pathari; 


Panzurni; 


Rajoli; 


Kosatsar; 


Chamorshi; 


Korpana; 
Aheri; 
Masal Bk.; 
Masal Bk.; 


Perimili; 
Jananpalli; 
Kurkheca; 
Gurwala; 
Kurkhedca; 
Local; 


14-0 


20 


40 


4-0 
52-0 
3-0 
3-0 


12:0 
0-3 
38-0 
3-0 
35-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


885 


i 


Raihwsy Staticn; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 
Distence Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
‘ W3rv; 
t. 
Batharshah; 4:0 | Ballarpur; 4:0; Sun, | Stage; .. | Wyn. | SI (pr); ch. 
Desajgan); 2¢-0 }| Kurkheda; 13-0;Sat. | Kurkheda; 13-0 | t. iS 
Kanpe; 9-0} Shankarpur; 40; Mon, } Shankarpur; 4-0 | W5t. S) (pr); tl. 
Kanpa; 16:0 | Jambhulghat; 6-0; Sat. | Jambhulghat; 10-0 | Wt. S1 (pr); tl. 
Mul; 44-0 | Dhanora; 2:0; Thu. W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs, 
Desajgan); .. | Maseli; 6-0; Fri, 2 TW S$] (pr); tl. 
Mul; 40-0 | Talodhi Wed, ~ 110 |W. 
Mokasa; 
Desaiganj; 24-0 | Kurkheda; 8-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 8-0 | W;rv;! S! (pr). 
n, 
Balharshah; 94-0 | Kamalapur; 5-0; Suns Repanpalli; 5-0 |n,. ch, 
Chandz; 5-0 | Chanda; 5-0; Wed, | Chanda; 5-0 | Wst. | SI (pr); Cs; tl; gym. 
Ralharshah; 60-0 | Ashti; 12-0; Fri.) | Chaidampalli; 6-0 | W;t. be 
Wadsa; 22-0 | Wairagad; —-2-0; ‘I'hu. | Deulgaon; 7-0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Kanpa; 20-0 | Jambhulghat; 5-0; Tue, | Jambhulghat; 5-0 | Wt. | 2 Sl (pr, ™); Cs; tl. 
Alevahi: 3-0 | Balapur Bk.; 6-0; Fri. | Balapur Bk 6-0 | W5t. th, 
Dongargaon; 3:6 | Madheli; 3-0; Mon, | Warora; .. | Wyn, ] tl. 
mE .. | Wn. 
Rajoli; 2-0 | Rajoli; 2-0; Sat, | Rajoli; 20] W;t. | SI (pr); pyt; Css tl; ch; 
lib. 
Warora; 11-0 | Kosarsar;  4°0;Sat, | Khambada; 40] W. | SI (pr); Ce. tl. 
o ae oe 1. | Wt. a 
Mul; 22:0 | Chamorshi; 3-0; Thu, | Chamorshi; .. | W. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Shiva- 
ratra Fr; tl; dp, 
Manikgad; 30-0 | Korpana: 4-0, Fri, | Rajura; 28:0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs (c); 1. 
Balharshah; 115-0 | Aheri; 52:0; Sat. | Jimalgatta; 20-0 | W. vs 
Warora; 42-0 | Masal Bk.; 3-0; Mon. ays . «6. S1 (pr). 
Warora; 42-0 | Masal Bk.; , 2-0; Mon. | Chimur; 9-0 | W. tl. 
a3 125-0 | Allapalli, 40-0; Sun, | Perimili; 12:0 | W;w. |S! (pr). 
Chandrapws; 132-0 | Sironcha; 3-0; Mon, | Sironcha; - 3-0 | W. 2 S1 (pr, m). 
Wadsa; 64-0 | Korgul; 5-0; Fri, | Mururrgaon; 28-0 | Wjn. ug 
Mul, 35-0 | Gadhchirolj; 8-0; Sun, | Gadhchiroli; 8-0 | W. 
Wadsa; 64-0 | Ketgal; 6-0; Fri, | Murumgaon; 30-0 | W. 6 
Dongargaon; Local; Tue, } Local; WwW. oe 


A a Pe 
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Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling 
distance 
(1) (2) 
Magadandi—Srn —ararrest ..{N; 109-0 
Mahadavadi—Chd.—-yerearet—..| E; 17-0 
Mahadavadi—Gde.—HereaTst =. .| N; 4-6 
Mahadavadi—War.—He@reatet ..|NE; 43-0 
Mahadali—War.—AelsTal LIN; 100 
Mah agatv Bk.—Srn.—Aerg J. ..| Nj 64-0 
Mahagaav Kh.—Sra.—FEMig &. ..| N; 65-0 
Mahakall Colliery—Chd.— : 
Rerarat Brera 
Mahskurla—Chd.—HeTpat LW; 70 
Mahalagatw—War.—Hemamiq  ..| NE; 41-0 
Mahalagahv—War.—Aeraata = -..| E; 10 
Mahéalaganv Kh.—War.— | 
wErata ZF. 
Mahavada—Gdc.—A@raqst ..| E; 15:0 
Mahavada—Gdc.—1eTaTeT 1) N35) 23:0 
Mailaram Masih at-—Sm.— Al hee 
Saray TATRA 
Majara—War.—AtT 
Majaré Raiyyatavari—War.— 
Ra Waar, 
Majari—War.—ATSTT ..| S; 8-0 
MakasQs—War.—AhTT -)N; 17-0 
Makepalli—Gde.—ATHICeT .}E; 25-0 
Makepalli Malagujari—Gde.— SE; 32-0 
areal ATT TAT. 
Makkepalli—Srn —TaHoeeHT = ..|.N; 72:0 
Makon§—War.—ATSTaT 
Maladongari—Bhm.—ATaSITaY ..| S; 20 
Maladugi—G de.—ATAgatt .LN; 62:0 
Malandi—Gdc.—ATHaT .JE; 230 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

0-1; 17; 4; 8 
0-1; 165; 30; 94 
1-3; 161; 30; 99 
13; 427; 87; 254 
2-1; 456; 109; 237 
2:3; 683; 149; 313 
2:0; 687; 125; 358 
0-1; 1827; 421; 

1-6; 346; 69; 204 
1-9; 462; 90; 284 
2:55; 799; 165; 473 
1:3;5 157; 40; 104 
29; 204; 36; 122 
0-7; 291; 54 177 
Ol; 65; 15; 45 
0:9; 131; 23; 68 
3-7; 749; 108 368 
2:6; 1952; 445; 260 
0-6; 35; 8; 25 
0-7; 64; 9; 4] 
0:5; 692; 151; 393 
0-2; 41; 8 = 25 
0:8; 284; 49; 171 
2:5; 1143; 224; 672 
2:1; 515; 90; = 265 
2:5; 175; 38; 92 


Post Office ; 
Distance 
(4) 

Ghotsur; 10:0 
Keljhar; 2:0 
Gogaon; 2-0 
Kevada; 1-0 
Chikani; 16 
Aheri; 40 
Aheri; 5:0 
Dhanora; 2-0 
Jamgaon; 1-6 
Shegaon Ikh.; 2-0 
Dhanora; 7-0 
Mohali; 1-0 
Local; 

Kosarsar; 16 
Karwafa; 9-0 
Ghot; 6:0 
Yetapalili; 6-0 
Brahmapuri; 2:0 
Kurkheda; 1:0 
Dhanora; 2-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 887 


ew 


Railway Station ; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Mul; 68-0 | Gadhchiroli; 39-0; Sun a 4-0 | Wn. os 
Keljhar; 2-0 | Chichpalli; 4:0; Mon. | Stage; 1-0 | W;t. | SI (pr). 
Mul; 29-4 | Gadhchiroli; 4:6; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 4-6 | W;t. | SI (pr); tl. 
Sindevahi; 14-0 | Kevada; 1-0; Mon. | Neri; 5-0 | W. $} (pr); Cs; tl. 
Chikani; 4-0 | Chikani; 1-6; Fri. as .. |W. Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Batharshah; 60:0 | Aheri; 4:0; Sat. | Local; .. | W5rv. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs, 
Balharshah; 61-0 | Aheri; 5:0; Sat. | Local; win | We S] (pr). 
ie a 2. | Wyn; sa 
t. 
Chanda; 7:0 | Chanda; 7-0; Wed, | Chanda; 7:0} W. {SI (pr); Cs; th 
Tempa; 15-0 | Bhisi; .. Sat. | Chimur; 7-0 |W. {Sl (pr); Cs; th. 
Warora; 11-0 | Shegaon Bk.; 3:0; Mon. |'Shegaon Bk.; 3-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; gym, 
Mul; 37-0 | Dhanora; 7-0; Thu, | Girola; 2:0 | W;t. | Si (pr). 
Wadsa; 32:0 | Rangi; 3-0; Wed, } Dhanora; 11-0 | Wt. | SI (pr). 
oe t. oe 
oa Pr ‘ os oe - |W. ee 
» ae oe WwW. ee 
Local; .. | Bhadravati; 7-0; Wed. | Patala; 4-0 | W5n. | 2S1 (pr, m); 2 Cs; 2¢1. 
Warora; 17:0 | Kosarsar; 1-6; Sat. /Khambada; 3-0 | W;n. ae 
Mul; 46-0 | Karwafa; 9-0; Tue, | Karwafa; 9-0 | W;n. ‘wa 
ch, 
Balharshah; .. | Ghot; 6:0; Tue. | Ghot; 6:0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; th. 
‘Balharshah; 100-0 | Aheri; 30-0; Sat. | Aheri; 30-0 | W;n. a 
. LW. a 


Brahmapuri; 2:0 | Brahmapuri; 2:0; Fri, | Brahmapuri; 2:0 | W,n; | SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 


t. 

Wadsa; 18-0 | Kurkheda; 1-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 1-0 | W;rv; | Sl (pr); tl. 
n, 

Mul; 48-0 | Dhanora; 2:0; Thu, | Dhanora; .. | W5n.] Si! (pr); Ca. 


rm 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(I) (2) (3) (4) 
Malenagattai—Srn.—ATATTSAT 01; 40; 7: 19 | Jaravandi; 5-0 


Malenga—Srn.—ATeaat 


0-01; 87; 18; 35 | Bhataragad; 15-0 
Maler—Gdc.—ATaAT 


46; 479; 94; 266 | Kunghada; 4-0 


Malera—Gde,—HTAaT “a 
Malevada—Gdc.—FTaYatet 7 


1:2; 364; 77; «195 | Mulchara; 20 
2-4, 700; 138; 397 | Local: 


Malevadi—War.—ATYaTST 7 
Mallamapoddr—Srn,—_AeTAg ist 


ON 


3-4; 832; 172; 435 | Sawargaon; 2:0 
3-0; 308; 56; 89 | Bhamaragad; 10-0 


Mamala—Chd.—ATaaT It; 250; 59; 88 | Chanda; 11-0 
Mana—Chd.—ATaT 10; 92; 19; 38 | Chanda; 30 
Managanv—War.—ATe 1-9; 524, $25; 298 | Patala; 2:0 


Minagutté Masahat—Srn.—aTa- 
Tel Ware. 
M&nakdptir—Chd.—RTTgt 


O19, 82; 12: 60 


0-3; 70; 13; 42 | Bhejgaon; 5-0 


Manakapor—Chd.—A1maTge 0-6; 123; 2 67 we ahs 

Manapdr—Gde.—ATATYE Pe 1-0; 936; 185; 540 | Delanwadi; 10 
Mandalapar—Srn ASATTT . 01; 46; 9; 5 | Sironcha; 3-0 
Manda Tukdm—Chd. —Teat qeR.. 05; 95; 21; 59 | Chiroli; 1-0 
Mandava—Raj.—ATSat os 2-t; 522; 116; 320 | Korpana; 40 
Mandav Gurhad Raiyyatavari—War. 1-2; 221; 50; 129 | Kosarsar; 2-0 

risa Wars Vaaard, 

Mandhra—Srh.—ATaT - 44; 350; 77; 184] Kamalapur; 18-0 
Mandoli—Srn.—ATertt Ot; 19; 3; 13 | Ghotsur; 19:0 
Méanemohali—War. —artitgrat 11; 487; 107; 313 | Masal Bk; 26 
Manevira—Srn.—MAaTT 46; 333; 69; 137 | Ghotsur; 2:0 
Mangada—Gde.— ATTatT 2-6; 339; 69; 231 |Delanwadi; 4:0 
Mangalaganv—War.—arrerata 2:6; 1027; 233; 557 | Jambhulghat; 3-0 
Mangalapeth—Chd.—AaTAIS 8 0-2; IT; 22. A a 

Mangali—Bhm.—ahTett os 13; 760; 180; 453 | Chougan; 26 
Mangali—Bhm,—ATTeft 1-1; 953; 188; 536 | Mohali 1-0 

Mokasa: 


Mangali Devatalo—War.~afteft N; ae 2:3; 607; 132; 338 

zaqaTs. 

MViingali RaiyyatavarI—War.—ATeit S; 7 2-6; 881; 178; 464 | Picli; 3.0 
teaaarey, 


Mangaramendha—Bhm,—AT<aaT . 0:5; 340, 63; 144 | Palebarsa; 2:0 


_— 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(6), 


Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 


Balharshah; 
Wadsa; 


Tempa; 
Balharshah; 
Chanda; 
Chanda. 
Majari; 


Wadsa; 


Chandrapur; 
Totevahi; 
Manikgad; 


Chikani; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 
Warora: 
Chandrapur 
Wadsa; 
Kanpa, 


Brahmapuri; 
Local; 


Bhadravati; 


Sindevahi; 


122-0} Aheri, 


121-0 
30-0 


40:0 
36-0 


17-0 
116°0 
12-0 
3-0 
5:0 


20-0 


132-0 


1-0 
33-0 
9-0 


110-0 
63-0 
41-0 

126-0 
30-0 
12-0 


7-0 


8-0 


24-0 | Pethari; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 

66-0; Sat. 
Allapalli; 57-0; Sun. 
Talodhj 6:0; Wed: 

Mokasa, 

Mulchara; 2-0; Thu. 
Local, . Sun. 
Sawargaon; 2:0; Sun, 
Allapalli; 54-0; Sun. 
Chanda; 12:0; Wed, 
Chanda; 3-0; Wed. 
Warora; 6:0; Sun. 
Bhejgaon; 5-0; Fri, 
Delanwadi; 1-0; Sat. 
Sironcha; 3-0; Mon. 
Chiroli; 1:0; Sun. 
Chanai Bk.; 2:0; Mon: 
Kosarsar; 2-0; Sat. 
Aheri; 40:0; Sat. 
Gadhchiroli; 33-0; Sun. 


Masal Bk.; 2-6; Mon. 


Gadhchiroli; 52:0; Sun. 
Delanwadi; 4-0; Sat. 
Jambhulghat; 3-0 Tue. 
Chougan; 2-6; Wed. 
Nagbhid;. 6-0; Thu. 
Bhadravati; 7-0; Wed, 
8-0; Fri. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 
(7) 

Aheri; 68-0 
Aheri; 59-0 
Ghot; 12-0 
Mulchara; 2:0 
Kurkheda; 22:0 

is 0-4 
Aheri; 58-0 

7 6:0 
Chanda; 3-0 
Patala;) . 2-0 
Armori; 15-0 
Sironcha; 3-0 
Chak Janala; 2-0 
Rajura; 31-0 
Kharrbada; 3-0 
Kamalapur; 18:0 
Kasansoor; 12-0 
Chimur, 8-0 
Gadhchiroli; 52-0 
Armori; 12-0 
Stage; 05 
Rui; 1-0 
Mohali 1-0 

Mokasa; 

Bhadravati; 6:0 
Vyhad; 12-0 


Water 


(8) 


889 


Institutions and other 


information 
(9) 
tl. 
ch. 
Cs; tl. 
tl. 


2 SI (pr, m); Cs. 


SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
S1 (pr); Cs; ch, 
S} (pr); Cs; th. 
tl; ch. 

S1] (pr); Cs; tl. 


2S1 (pr. m); Cs; Ram. 
Navmi Fr.; 3 t]. 


tl. 

S! (pr); Cs; tl. 

Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
S! (pr); Cs; tl; libs 
Sl (pr); 2 tl. 

Sl (pr); Cs; ch. 
Si (pr); Cs; el. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 tl. 


51 (pr); Cs; tl. 
2 Si (pr, m);Cs; ti; ch. 


SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; gym. 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl; m;-dg, 
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i 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 
Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Mangaru]—Bhm.— Aires | W; 21-0} 2-4; 607; 145; 367] Govindpur; 3-0 
Mingevadi—Gde.—nivarst —-«..| SE; 50-0] 0:2; 112; 10; 70 | Pendhari; 7-0 
Mangevadi—Gde.—ATvaret —-«..| NE; 37-0] O42; 191; 32; 118 | Malevacta; 3-0 
Mangi—Raj.—Att ASW; 10:0] 66; 800; 165; 449 Chandur; 3-0 
Mangigudam—Sm.—aifirgse JE; 21-0 | 0:6; 60; 12; 23] Sironcha; 21-0 
Mangulahira—Raj. —aTateet 2 |W; 42-0} 2:2; 248: 48; 154 | Korpana; 12:0 
Mafijiganv—Gde.— Attra J 1S; 23:0] 05; 184 36; 110 | Ghot; 3-0 
Mannerajaram—Smm.— AACA NE; 70-0] 3:2; 472; 87; 289 | Parimmilli; 12:0 
Ménoli Bk.—Raj—ATATeAT q [NS | Pt 248; 405144 | Sassi, EF 
Manoli Kh.—Raj— ATA «|W; 143] 12; 361; 82; 212 | Chandaur; 2-0 
Manora—Chd.— TART JASE; 240] 1-4; 1164; 230; 738 | Local; 

Manora—War.—ATATeT WANES! = 16-0 | 2:25-9554; 107; 296 |Shegaon Bk,; 4-0 
Miarada—Chd.—QT<eT ..{ SW; 6-0-|- 36; 1114, 188, 547 | Local; , 
Maradi—Gdc.—ATCaT ..{ SE; 27-0) 4:4; 114; 9 227 68 | Potegaon; 3-0 
Marakabodi—Gde.—aTerarer °..| S; 7:0 | 2-2; 471; 89; 295 | Yeoli; 2-0 
Marakagiav-—Gde—yrvarrigy (SE; = 410 | 0:3; 131; 19; 79 | Pendhari; 9-0 
Marakagondi—Raj—ATeaTTet «| S; 25:01 Il; » 15; 3; 9 | Vansadi; < 
Marakagondi—Raj.—aTeatttat ..| W; | 2:4; 63; «13; 45 | Korpana; £; 
Marakanar—Srn,— ACHTATT ... NE; =92-0.|3:8; 217; 38; 93 | All spalli; 48-0 
Marakagd& Kansaba—Gdc.—AT<- |S; 49-0} 0-8; 520; 118; 202 | Local; S46 
HST HART 

Marakeganv--Gde.—areag =. . | E; 23-0} 2:7; 67; 15; 47 | Dhanora; 2-0 
Marakegsav-—Gde.—ATeatta =... E; 45-0 | 2-7; 98; 21; 62 | Yerkad; 15-0 
Marokekest—Gde.—aeaarat =. | NE; 82-0} 1-0; 92; 18 54. | Kurkheda; 310 
Marajasavari—-Chd,—yUwsaTa ct +E; 19-0 | 0-5; 31; 5; 15 | Keljhar, 2-0 
Mera] Mendha—Bhm.—awe Her | Nw; 40) bl; 394 Bt; 230 | Brahmapuri; 4:0 
Marama—Gdc.—ACAT .1NE; 440] 0-6; 58; 12; 35 | Malevada; 8-0 
Maramapalli—Sm.—ATANEeT «| NE; 43-0] 5:0, 213; 43; 139 12:0 
Maraneli—Sm.—aewarait | N; 48-0 | Of 54 UI; 25 | Rajaram; 3-0 
Marapaill—Srn.—-7eaeeit LAN; 80-0] 0:7; 127; 29; 79 | Yetapalli; 1-6 
Marapalli—Sm.— ATs JAN: 300] Il; 245; 54, 147 | Kamalapur; 5-0 
Marda—Rej.—aret oo] N3 14-0] 37; 713; 138; 352 | Charli; 3-0 
Méarda—Wear.— AIST | W3 ie 3-3; 646; 98; 351 | Warora; i 
Mardahur—Sm,—AagT .JNE; -. | 80; 24; 6; 9 | Kandoli; 170 


er ee a ma a 


CHANDRAPUR 


DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Nagbhid; 10-0 
Mul; 72:0 
Wadsa; 41-0 
Manikgad; 12:0 
Balharshah; 150:0 
Manikgad; 44-0 
Balharshah; 58-0 

sé 125-0 
Balharshah; 30 
Manikgad; 16:2 
Balharshah; 12:0 
Warora; 16:0 
Chanda; 6:0 
Mul; 52:0 
Mul; 32-0 
Mul; 66.0 
Manikgad; vs 
Manikgad; 28.0 
Balharshah; 120.0 
Balhershah; 37.0 
Mul; 48-0 
Mul; 73-0 
Wadsa; 47-0 
Keljhar; 2-0 
Brahmapuri; 5:0 
Wadsa; 45:0 
Balharsheh; 120-0 
Balharshah; 100-0 
Balharshah; 115-0 
Chanda; 7:0 
Warora; 
Balharshah; 1730 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
Talodhi; 4:0; Wed. 
Pendhari; 7-0; Thu. 
Malevada; 3-0; Sun. 
Rajura; 10-0; Sat. 
Sironcha; 21-0; Mon. 
Korpana; —-12-0; Fri. 
Ghot; 3-0; Tue. 
Allapalli; 40-0; Sun. 
Rajura; Sat. 
Chandur; 2:0; Tue. 
Kothari; 4-0; Mon. 
Shegaon Bk.; 4-0; Mon. 
Chanda; 6:0; Wed. 
Talodhi 25:0; Wed* 
Mokasa; 


Gadhchircli; 7-0; Sun: 
Pendhari; 9.0; Thu: 


Vansadj; Wed. 
Vansadi; 5.0; Wed. 
Allapalli; 48.0; Sun. 
Ashti; 3.0; Fri. 

Dhanorg; 2:0; Thu. 
Murumgaon; 7-0; Tue; 
Local; Sun. 
Keljhar; 2-0; Fri. 

Brahmapur1; 4-0; Fri. 

Malevada; 9:0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 40-0; Sun. 
Allapalli; 11-0; Sun. 
Aheri; 30-0; Sat. 

Bamani;~ ‘15-0; Sun. 
Chanda; 7:0; Wed. 
Werora; Sun. 
Allapalli; 37-0; Sun, 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance 


(7) 


Pendhari; 
Dhanora; 
Rajura; 

Sironcha; 


Ghot; 
Perimili; 


Local; 
Kothari; 


Shegaon Bk,; 


Chanda; 
Gadhchiroli; 


Gadhchiroli; 


Vansadi; 
Vansadi; 
Aheri; 
Local; 


Murumgaon; 
Kurkheda; 


Mahadwadi; 
Brahmapuri; 
Kurkheda; 


Yetapalli; 
Umanur; 
Nandgaon; 
Warora; - 


oe 


36 
7-0 
19-0 
10-0 
21-0 
42:0 
3-0 
12-0 


4-0 
4-0 


6:0 
27-0 


7:0 


5-0 
52:0 


7-0 
35-0 
2:0 
4-0 
45-0 
12-0 
6:0 
1-6 
3-0 
4-0 


Water 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


Si (pr); Cs; tl. 


Sl (pr); Cs. 

2S1 (pr); tl; ch. 
tl. 

Cs; tl. 


Sl (pr). 
S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 

S! (pr); tl; dg; ch. 
SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl. 


Sl (pr); Cs; Shivratra 
Fr; 2 tl. 

2 S1 (pr, m); 2 Cs; tl; ch. 

SI (pr). 


SI (pr); tl. 


tl. 

Cs; tl. 

S] (pr). 

S$) (pr); Cs; tl; ch, 


SI (pr); Mandal 
Mrg; tl. 


[tl 


S1(pr); pyt; Cs; th 


SI (pr). 

S] (pr). 

SI (pr); Cs. 

S] (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

Gopal Kala Fr. Crt. 
Vad, 4; 11. 
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Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling 
djstance 
() (2) 
Mardakuhi—Srn.—-72pF | NE; 150-0 
Mareganv—Gdc, —WYaTa AN; 14-0 
Maregiav ‘Tukam--Bhin.—aeqtg | SW; 32-0 
TR. 
Marheganv-—Chd,—a=2art NE; 30-0 
Markal (Surveyed) —Srn.—Waay 
(w2zz). 

Mirkanda Dev--Gic.—tT1#eT 24. .| SW; 
Miaroda—-Chd.—aretat .|NE; 31-0 
Mirodi—Gde,—ATRTST |S; 
Marodi—Gde.~-8T 2st » |S; 12-0 
Masa] Bk.—War.—ATaS J. ..|NE; | 39-0 
Masa] Tukam—War.—ATHS THA | NE; 32:0 
Miasu| Tuktim—War.--Qtaad THA | NE; 38-0 
Masa] Visépar—-War.—-ATHO E; 14-0 
Masinadi—Gdc.—Hatarat .|SE; | 47-0 
Masaragoti—Gdc.—ATaCT2T | NE; 19-0 
Masel] —Gde.—Aaay |S; 5-0 
Maseli—Gde,— aay .|NE; 84-0 
Matha—Raj.—RTaT . |W; 30-0 
Mathara—Raj. ATA .| W; 4-0 
Mausi—Bhm.—Aray NW; 6:0 
Maugi—Gde.—atstt ..{ NE; 52:0 
Mauéi Khamb—Gde.—atett Gta | N; = 14:0 
May&laghat—Gde,—-WaqTa aye ..] NE; 70-0 
Miyar—Bhm,—FTqz .| W; 4-0 
Medadapalli—Sim.—3eertesty .:|NE; 116-0 
Medapalli—Srn.—2eqecit Al ae. Se 
Medapalli—Srmn.—Asaeat LN; 70-0 


Medapalli—Srn,—eqeay 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Houscholds ; 
Agricultyurists 


(3) 
1:7; 112; 19: 5] 
16; 615; 118 403 
0-5; 100; 26; 52 
1-6, 336 68; 177 
40; 277; 54; 175 
1-8; 476; 103; 285 
11-0; 2244, 514; 1123 
1-0; 287; 59; 186 
8-9; 350; 78 176 
2-4; 1242; 258; 540 
1:8; 335; 64; 201 
0-5; 717; 155; 424 
3-3, 504; 97; 303 
21; 165; 25; 98 
2:3; 87; 17; 57 
2:0; 57; 13; 2! 
6:2; 307; 56; 199 
2:7; 829; 194 475 
2:0; 247; 59; 155 
3-0; 1532; 319; 944 
2:7; 158; 32; 99 
2:3, 795; 160; 455 
0-2; 100; 20; 64 
0-5; 261; 60; 114 
0:3, 144; 40; 104 
0-6; 69; 13; 40 
3-9, 109; 22; 58 
2:2; 131; 35; 68 


Post Office ; 


Distance 
(4) 

Ghorsur; 200 
Gilgaon; 40 
Rajoli; 8-0 
Mul; 3-0 
Bhendala; 

Local; ‘6 
Gurwala; 5:0 
Local; re 
Masa! Bk,; 2:0 
Talodhi; 1-0 
Pirli; 30 


Pendhari; 5-0 


Rangi; 3:0 
Gurwala; 2:0 
Belgaon; 12:0 
Korpane,; 3-0 
Rajura; 40 
Local; 


Desaiganj; 20-0 
Local; 6 


Kurkheda; 
Brahmapuri; 4-0 
Bhamaragad; 16:0 


Aheri; 16-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(5) 


Balharshah; 
Wadsa; 
Sindevahi; 


Warora; 
Warora; 
Warora; 


Bhadravati; 


‘Mul; 
Wadsa; 
Mul; 
Wadsa; 
Manikgad; 
Manjkgad, 


Wausa; 
Wadsa; 


Wadsa; 
Brahv apuri; 
Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 


1550, 
28-0 
10-0 


3-0 


4-0 


36-0 


39:0 
37-0 
38-0 


12:0 


68-0 | 
32:0 
31-0 
75-0 
32:0 
3:2 


20-0 
28-0 


41-0 
4-0 
122-0 


80-0 


Weekly Bazar; Distance; 


Bazar Day Distance 

(6) (7) 
Irpanar; 200; .. | Yetapalli; 
Gilgaon; 4:0; Fri. | Gachchiroli; 
Sindevahj; 10-0; Mon. | Sindevahi; 
Mul; 3-0; Wed. | Mul; 
Bhendala; Mon. | Mul; 
Mul; 4:0; Wed. 
Gurwala; 5-0; Sun.) | Gadhchiroli; 
Local; Mon, | Chimur; 
Chimur; 4-0; Fri, || Chimur; 
Mesal Bk.; ‘1-0; Mon. | Chimur; 
Bhadravati; 12-0; Wed, | Bhadravati; 
Pendhari; 5-0; Thu. } Pendhari; 
Rangi; 3-0; Wed, | Dhanora; 
Gadhchiroli; 5-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 
Local; Fri. 
Vansadi; 4-0; Wed. | Rajura; 
Rajura; 4:0; Sat. | Rajura; 
Local; Sat. | Mendha; 
Kurkheda; 4:0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 
Gilgaon; 4-0; Fri. | Gadhchiroli; 
Meseli; 6-0; Fri. se 
Brahmapuri; 4:0; Fri.) Brahmapuri; 
Allapaili;  58-0;Sun. | Aheri; 
Allapalli; 12-0; Sun. ee 


Motor Stand ; 


Water 


4:0 | W. 
60-0 | W;rv. 
oe n. 
6:0 | W. 
Ww. 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


ch. 
S] (pr); Cs; 2 el. 
SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


] SI (px); Cs; th. 


.| SI (pr); Cs; Mahashiv- 


ratri Fr, Mg. Vad. 14; 
tl. 


2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Som- 
nath Fr. Ct. Sud, 15; 
tl; ch; lib. 

SI (pr); Somnath Fr, 
Vek; tL. 

2 Si (pr, m); 4 tl, 

S1 (pr); Cs; th . 

2S] (pr, m); Cs; 2 ); 
gym, ‘ 

S1 (pr); Cs; th. 


S1I (pr). 
SI (m); Cs (c); tl. 


2S1 (pr,m); 2 Cs; 3 €l. 
2 Si (pr, m); Cs; Megh- 
nath Fr. Mrg, Vad, 


3, 4; 3th. 


$1 (pr); Cs; ul. 
S1 (pr); ch. 


SI (pr). 


EY 
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Direction ; Arca (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling’ Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance’ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Medaram Malegujari—Srn.—_} 2TH] E; 2:0 | 0-3; 340; 69; 176 | Sironcha; 2-0 
Medaram Raiyyatavari—Srn,— N; 19-0] 0-4; 61; 10; 37] Tekda 5-0 
Farey Vaaa4¢ne. (Talla); 

Medhari—Srn.— evr ..|N; 120-0} OT; 31; 7; 18 | Jaravandi; 12-0 
Medhari—Srn.—HSTY ..|NE; 150-0] 181; 337; 52; 130 | Ghotsur; 14-0 
Meha Bk.—Bhm,—3@q . JAS: 30-0] 1-7; 652; 124; 339 | Antargaon; 1-0 
Meha Kh.—Bhm,—3gq @. ..1 8; 34-0 { 0-7; 117; 24; 56 | Palebarsa; 2:0 
Mehandi—Raj,—agat ..{W; 380] 08; 60; 14 34] Korpana; 8-0 
Mendaki—Bhm,—say ..| 8; 11-0 | 22; 2262; 422; 1047 | Local; 

Mendha—Gdc,—#at ..|N; 3800-9; 105; 2; 59 | Wairagad; 3-0 
Mendha—Gdc,—wat ..] NE. 67-0 | 2:-4;-110; 19; 70 | Sonsari; 1-0 
Mendha—Gdc.—8aT ..| NE; 36:0 | 0:6; 139; 24; 83 | Bhakrandi; 1-0 
Mendha—Gde.— aT . AE; 180] 7-5; 191; 31; 118 | Dhanora; 3-0 
Mendha—Gdc.—Aat ... NE; 39-01 I+; 200; 43; 146 | Angara; 3:0 
Mendhi—Gdc.—H@t . | E; 5-0] 17; 618; 134; 390|Badlirukum; 1-0 
Mendha—War.—AaT ..| NE; 34-01) 1-2; 9; I; 4 | Chimur; 1-0 
Mendha Céragahv—Bhm.—. ..| SW; 12:0:} 0:7; 232; 39; 121 | Savargaon; 1-0 

Har Arai. 


Mendhadhakali Usaraja—Bhm.— | SW; 20:0] 3:7; 1177; 267; 709 | Vadhona; 1-0 
Harareel TATA. 
Mendh& Malagujari—Bhm.—_Ha@t | SW; 32:0 | 1:3; 497; 104; 267 | Sindevahi; 1-0 


Mendhatola—Gde,—aaretaT =«..[ EE; 15-0 | 1-9; 262; 60; ~—:126 | Local; 

Menger—Srn,—-Hitt LAN; 95-0] 3:6; 57;. 9; 23 | Yetapalli; «15-0 
Mesi—War.—Wat ..JNE; 10-0] 2:2; 472; 98; 234] Shegaon Bk; 2:0 
Meteganv—Chd,— entre ..| NE; Ss 0-5; 40; 6; 25 we is 
Metejingada—Gde,—eaiqar ..|NE; 31-0 | 2-4; 84; 17; 60 | Mohali; (4:0 
Metepar—War.—Qeqre ..|NE; 42:0] 1-8; 821; 153; 430 | Doma; 12-0 
Metta Gudam—Srn.—Rez TSH ..|NE; 31-0 | 1-4; 162; 35; ‘116 | Aheri; 46-0 
Mhataradevi—Chd.—rerar<edt ..]W; 13-0] 1-7; 559; 108; 234 | Ghugus; 2:0 
Mhasi]—War.—78aTa .AN; 12-0] 1-4; 250; 63; 143 | Chikani; 2:0 
Mhasajé Tukdm—Chd.—rgatat | N; 80} 0-4; 308; 60; 163 | Paili Bhatali; 3-0 
Te. 

Mhasalij—Bhm.—rgaei} |W; 13-0 | 0-8; 432; 74; 243 | Vilam; 1-0 
Mhaso|i—War.—teawt ..|NE; 40-0 | 2:55 614; 133; © 413 | Local; 


Micaganv—Gde.- frag ..|SE; 130 | 0:2; 139; 127; °289 |Pendhari; 8-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 895 


mn TT 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand ; Water | Institutions and other 
? , , ? 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Manchariyal; 40-0 | Sironcha; 2-0; Mon, | Sironcha; 0:7 | W. S1 (pr). 


Balharshah; 111-0] Vyankata- 10-0;Sun. | Rompalli; 2:0 | n. 
Pur; 
115-0 | Gadhchiroli; 50-0; Sun, | Gadhchiroli; 50-0 | W. we 
Balharshah; 150-0 | Irpanar; 12:0; .. | Yetapalli; 40°0 | Wn. | St (pr); ch. 


Rajoli; 14-0 | Pathari; 5-0; Frj, | Vyahad; 8-0 | W;t. |S1 (pr); pyt; Ca; 2 tl. 

Sindevahi; 24-0 | Pathari; 8-0; Fri. | Vyahad; 12-0 | W. tl; dg. 

Manikgad; 40:0 | Korpana; 8:0; Fri. as .. {| W;n tee 

Balapur; 7-0 | Local; .. Tue. | Local; .. | W;t. | 3S1(2 pr, m); pyt; 2 Ce; 
3 tl; dg; lib; dp (vet). 

Wadsa; 22:0 | Wairagad; 2-0; Thu, | Armori: 10:0 | rv;t. - | Cs; tl; ch. 

Wadsa; 9-0 | Sonsari; 1-0; Wed. | Kurkheda; 9-0 | n. ch, 

Wadsa; 37-0 | Bhakrandi; _1-0; Sat. A. .. | Wn;t.] Cs; el. 

Mul; 43-0 | Dhanora; 3-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 3-0 | W. i 

Wadsa; 34-0 | Malevada; 4:0; Sun, |Kurkheda; 20-0 | W;t._ | SI (pr); Ca, 

Mul; 32-0 | Gathchiroli; 6:0; Sun, | Gadhchiroli; 6:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); tl. 

Warora; 34-0 | Chimur; 1:0; Fri.) | Chimur; . fn - 

Balapur; 6:0 | Talodhi; 2:0; Wed | Local; . |W. SI (pr); Ca; tl. 

Alevahi; 4:0 | Vadhona; 1:0; Sun, } Talodhi; 4-0 | W5n;t.} Si (pr); Ca; 11; 2 dg. 

Sindevahi; 1:0 | Sindevahi; ‘1-0; Mon.| Stage; .. | Wt. | St (pr); Ce: tl; ch. 

Mul; 38-0 | Local; .. Wed, } Chatgaon; 4:0 | W. 2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; tl; 


ch; lib; dp (vet). 


Balharshah; 8:0 | Allapalli;  33-0;Sun. | Allapalli; 33-0 | t. a 
Warora; 10:0 | Shegaon Bk.; 2:0; Mon. | Stage; .. | W5t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl; 2 dg. 
Wadsa; 30:0 | Rangi; 7:0; Wed, | Dhanora; 8-0 | Wt. an 
Kanpa; 12-0 | Jambhulghat; 2:0; Tue. | Jambhulghat; 2-0 | W;t. | S1 (pr); Ca; 2 tl; 
Balharshah; 108-0 | Aheri; 47-0; Sat. | Jimalgatta; 17-0 | W;rv. s 
Ghugus; 2:0 | Ghugus; 2-0; Sun. | Tadali; 6:0 | W;w; | SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

t. 
Nagri; 5-0 | Chikani; 2:0; Fri. Pe .. |W. S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Chanda; 8-0 | Chanda; 8-0; Wed, | Chanda; 8:0 |W. |S) (pr); Ce; th. 
Nagbhid; 5-0 | Paharani; 2:0; Mon. | Bhikeshwar; 4-0 | W. SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; lib. 
Kanpa; 25-0 | Neri; 1-0; Wed. | Neri; 4:0 | W. 3 SI (pr); Ca; 2 tl; ch. - 
Mul; 65-0 | Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. oh .. | Wyn. | pyt; Cs. 


a Se 
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! 
Direction ; Arca (Sq. ms.)}; Pep ; 


Village Name ‘Travelling Househcelds ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distanee 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Micaganv Bk.—Gdc —fratia q... E; 18-4] 0-3; 215; 46; 123 | Gilgaon; 40 
Micagdnv Kh.~-Gde. ans E; 19-0 | 0-2; 132; 30; 71 | Gilgaon; 3-6 
Micaguda—Srn,—farqyet .|N; 20-0 | O-1; 25; 5; 16 | Perimili; 12:0 
Minaganv—Chd, aaa ..| NG 7-0 | 0-4; 175; 26; 90 | Paili Bhatali; 1-0 
Minaghari—Bhm.—fareey .1SW; 40-0] 2:9; 997; 201; 523 | Gadbori; 3-0 
Minajhari—War.—faeray ..|NE; 37-1 | 0:6; 84; {8; 60 | Ambeneri; 21 
Minajhari—War.--faaaet ..|NE; 32-0] 0-6; 301; 60; 176 | Khadsangi; 7-0 
Minda}Ji—Bhm.—fagtat ..{SW; 12:0 | 2-8; 1286; 267; 677 | Local; 
Minthor—Bhm,—faeyet ..,W; 10-0 | 2:2; 1223; 241; 596 | Navegaon 0-1 
, " Panday; 
Miragudavafica—Srn, iS Gi NE; 100:0:}, 2-8; 171; 28; JIT | Allapalli; 52:0 
Mirakal—Srn.—farcpet LN; 66:0] 0-35 84; 19; 40] Aheri; 15-0 
Modaske Masahat—Srn.—qtseh ..| NE; 105-0} 0-1; 113; 16; 34 | Yetapalli; 25:0 
wared, 
Modebhatti—Gde,_M1SHzzt_ «| NE; 28-0] 5:5; 204; 34; 138 | Mohali; 4-0 
Modumadagu—Srn.—AIgAST .LN; 48:0 | 0-1; 22; 3; 13 | Kamalapur; 16:0 
Modumadagu—Srn.—_AIgAST —..| N; 57-0}. 0-1; 59; 15; 35 | Allapalli; 1-0 
Modumaturra—Smn.—Wigugqet ..|Nj 56-0} 14; 198; 48; 120 | Indaram; 1-0 
Mohabali—War.—T1BaTa! ..| SEs 130-40 °1-7,, 355; 70; 183 | Bhadravati; 3-0 
Mohabala—War.—AtgaTaT ..|N3 3-0} 1-4; 490; 106; 233 | Warora; 3-0 
Mohagaiv—Gde.— WYeTra - 1N; 70:0.1...0:9; 221; 51; 134 | Kurkheda; 23-0 
Mohaganv—Gde —arena . 1 E; 42:0 | 3-6; 256; 41; 148 | Penchari; 2:0 
Mohagaiw—Gde—aigaia LAN; 67-0] 1-8; 286; 49; 180 | Sonsari; 1-0 
Mohagattv—Gdc.—Atenta .)N; 60:0} 1-5; 352; 58; 199 | Desaiganj; 18-0 
Mohajhari—Gde.—Aearey ..)N; 33-0 | 1-01; 602; 108; 337 | Wairagad; 30 
Mohajhari Patch—Gde.~-WIgHat | N 7-0 | O-1; 66; 12; 43 | Porta; 1-0 
qa. 

Mohala Raiyyatavari—Chd.—4fgta] «. 2. | 22; 413; 77; 271 

Toran. 

Mohali—Bhm,—HveTat ASW; 7-0) V1; 1768; 352; 906 | Local; 
Mohali—Gde,—eatt ..|NE; 240] 1-5; 792; 158; 362 | Local; 


Mohali Mokasa—Bhm.—aTerast | NW; 18:0] 2:1; 1080; 221; 605 | Local; 

Mohali Tukam—Chd—atgrat [E; 140] 0-4; 175; 29; 76 | Chichpalli; 7-0 
one 

Mohandi-—Sm.—Aigat . NE; 113-0] It; 18; 4; 7 | Yetapalli; 33-0 
Moharali—Gdce,—_Tevatt wf ou.) ue | 24) 723; «141; 364 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


oe 


Railway Station; | Weckly Bazar ; Distance;| Motor Stand ; 
Distance Bazar Day Distance 
(5) (6) (7) 
t 
Mul; 43-6 | Gilgaon; 4:0; Fri. | Dudhamara; 3-4 
Mul; 44-0 | Gilgaon; 3-6; Fri. | Dudhemara; 4-0 
Balharshah; 80-0 | Allapalli; 18-0; Sun. | Perimili; 12:0 
Chanda; 7-0 | Chanda; 7:0; Wed. | Chanda; 7:0 
Sindevahi; 5-0 | Semdevahi; 4-0; Mon. | Sindevahi; 40 
Kanpa; 17-7 | Jambhulghat; 5-0; Tue. | Jambhuighet; 5:0 
Warora; 32-0 | Chimur; 8-0; Fri. | Khadsangi; 6:0 
Nagbhid; 6:0 | Local; Sun, | Nagbhid; 6:0 
Nagbhid; 4:0 | Navegaon 0-1; Tue. | Nagbhid; 4-0 
Pandav; 
Balharshah; 124-0 | Allapalli; 52-0; Sun. | Aheri; 56:0 
Balharshah; 77:0 | Allapalli; 11-0; Sun. =a 8:0 
Balharshah; 91-0 | Allapalli; 43-0; Sun, »} Allapalli; 43-0 
Wadsa; 37-0 | Dhanora; .. Wed. a 
Balharshah; 110-0 | Allapalli; 40-0; Sun. A | 18-0 
Ralharshah, 73-0 | Allapalli; 1-0; Sun, | Allapalli; 1-0 
Balhatshah; 70-0 | Aheri; 9-0; Sut. | Aheri; 8-0 
Bhadravati; 3:0 | Bhadravati; 3-0; Wed. ; 1-0 
Warora; 3-0 | Warora; 3-0; Sun. {| Warors; 3-0 
Desaiganj; 39-0 | Korchi; 1:0; Thuy }Kurkheaa; 23-0 
Mul; 67:0 | Pendhari; 2:0; Thu. | Pendhari; 2:0 
Wadsa; 25-0 | Sonsari; 1-0; Wed. | Kurkheda; 9-0 
Wadea; 18:0 | Kurkheda; 2-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 2:0 
Wadsa; 24-0 | Wairagad; 3-0; Thu. | Armori; 12-0 
Wadsa; 26:0 | Porla; 1-0; Tue. | Porla; 1-0 
Sindevehi; 8-0 |Sindevahi; 7-0; Mon. | Sindevahi; 7-0 
Wadsa; 32:0 | Rangi; 4:0; Wed. | Dhanora; 10-0 
Mangali; 1-6 | Nagbhid; 6:0; Thu. | Local; 
Chichpalli; 6:0 | Chichpallis 7-0; Mon. 
Balharshah; 99-0 | Allapalli; 51-0;Sun. | Allapalli; 51-0 


A-179-—57-A. 


897 


a ee ee ers 


Water| Institutions and other 
information 
(8) (9) 
W;n. | SI (pr); Cs. 
W. Sl (pr); Cs. 
W;n.[ch.- 
rv. SI (er); Cs (er); tl. 
Ww. S! (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
W. ke 
Ww. SI (pr); tl. 
Ww. 2Sl(pr, m); Cs; 2 t); gym; 
lib. 
Ww. SI (pr); 4 Cs; tl; cn, 
rv;h. 
Ww. 
W;n, 
W3;n. | SI (pr). 
W3n;t, 
WwW. itl. 
WwW. SI (pr); Cs. 
W;t. | SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 
W;w. | S1 (pr); Cs; tl; dg; ch 
W;t. | SI (pr). 
W;n. | SI (pr); Cs; dg; ch; 
W. $1 (pr); ch. 
W. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
WwW. Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; ch, 
Ww. 
WwW. 5 
W;str |3 Sl (pr, m, h); pyt; Ca; 
tl. 
W;t. | 2 Sl(pr, m); pyt; Ca; lib. 
2S} (pr, m); 2 Cs; tl; ch; 
lib; dp. 
W;t; | Si (pr); Ca; t2. 
pl. 
Wn, ae 
W;n. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Moharali—Srn.—_aylewet ..|N; 
Moharli—Gde.—aigef . 1S; 


60-0 | 0-5; 329; 56; 184 | Lagam; 10-0 
Moharli—War.—aleeft 


--/E; 40-0 | 3:1; 777; 163; 192 | Local; ts 
Mohotola Urf Cak Kukadi—Gde.— | N; 22:0] 1-6; 296; 51; 169 | Wairagad; 40 


Ala Th wH HHsy 
Mokela—Srn.— ATT “IN; 19-0) 0:2; 21; 6; 13. | Tekda 3-0 
(Talla); 

Mokela Masghat—Srn.—ayHeawr N; 62:0} 0:2; 65; 13: 43 | Pacimili; 6:0 
ware. 

Mokhala—Chd.—areret --|NE; 42-0} 1-9; 1385; 313; 773 | Local; a 
Mokhalia—War.—RVaT@T “+)NE;  39-0.1..1-2; 148; 30; 79 | Neri; 1-0 
Mokhala—War.—aYeaTaT TNS eng HEP homs 235; 43131 - . 
Moraciil—Gde.—ATeqat LE; 47:0 1:5; 114; 20; 63 | Yerkadmohad; 18-0 
Moradapar—Srn.—- ATTEqIZ --| NE; 118-0) 0-1: > 58: 10; 36 | Bhamaragad; 18-0 
Moradul—Gde.—aiegat -1E; 48-0) 02; 44, 9; 26 | Pendhari; 6-0 
Morava—Chd.—aYTaT | NW; 60] 40; 831; 167; 451 | Tadali, 2-4 
Moravahi—Chd.—ateargt --|NE; 300) 1-0; 404; 86; 243 | Mul; 3-0 
Moravahi—Srn.—areatat TN; 132-0 | 1-9; 92; 16; 43 | Jaravandi; 5-0 
Mosam—-Srn.— 417 “Nj 30-07 1-461; 17; 35. | Devalmarri; 6-0 
Moteganv—War.—aleiq --| NE; 44:0} 2:97 1025; 212; 475 | Kewada; 3-0 


Motukapalli—Srn.—aTgaqest N; 33-01 03;) 47; II; 9 23 Regunta; 13-0 
Movada—War.—HYaTST .{N -- | 10; 345; 72; 210] Tembhurda; .. 

Moveli Masghat—Sm.—ataet..).N; 1120] 04, 46; 11; 19 | Yetapalli; 8-0 
aE. 


Mudajha—Bhm,—73@T «|S; 30-0 | 5-9; 2054; 420; 1133 | Local; 
Mudajha Bk.—Gdc.—q mT q. ..| S; 6-0} 26; 929; 201; 501 | Kaneri; 3-0 
Mudajha TukOm—Gde,—a ERT S; 60) 04; 13; 5; 10 | Kaneri; 3-0 


THA. 


MuddukrienapGr=Sm.—yqg FeouTgy| s; 90] 0-3; 113; 21; 49 |Janampalli; 2-0 
Mudholi—Gde,—yettett |S; 


a 0-9; 261; 58: 184 ae 
Mudholi—War.—74 Tet . 1 E; 19-0 | 2:5; 1036; 226; 449 | Local; - 
Mudholi Rith—Gde.—qateft GS..] sw; 340] 0-4; 644; 145: 387 Ganpur; 2:0 
Mudholi Tukam—Gde.—qetet SW; 35-0 0-6; 205; 42; 129 | Ganpur; 3-0 


TR. 


Magaptr—Sm.— PTT 1S; 70} 1-6; 307; 70; 173 | Janampalli; 5-0 
MéI—Bhm.—ay --| SE; 12-0} 1-3; 678; 136; 358 | Gangalvadi; 1-0 
Mujam Khadaki—Gde.—yt NE; 86:0] 0-5; 78; 13; 54 | Kurkheda; 35-0 
wear. 


A-179—57-B. 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Balharshah; 60-0 
Chandrapur; 16-0 
Desaigée nj; 24-0 
Balharshah; 120-0 
Balharshah; 98-0 
Mul; 14:0 
Tempa; 23-0 
Mul; 65:0 
Balharshah; 124-0 
Mul; 68-0 
Padoli; 2:0 
Mul; 3-0 
Balharshah; 122-0 
Sindevahi; 11-0 
Dongargaon; .. 

Balharshah; 108-0 
Sindevahi; 20:0 
Mul; 19-0 
Mul; 19-0 
Balharshah; 134-0 
Warora; 19-0 
Mul; 18:0 
Mul; 20-0 
Balharshah; 136-0 
Brahmapuri; 12-0 
Wadsa; 50-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 

Bori; 16°0; Wed. 
Bhamdelj; Tue; 
Wairagad; 4:0; Thu. 
Vynakatapur; 4:0; 
Allapalli; 36-0; Sun. 
Vyahad Kh.; 2:0; Mon. 
Neri; 1-0; Wed. 
Murumgaon; 10-0; ‘fue. 
Allapalli; 60-0; Sun. 
Penchari; 6°0; Thu. 
Tadali; 2:4; Thu. 
Mul; 3-0; Wed, 
Aheri; 66°0; Sat. 
Allapalli; 8-0; Sun, 
Local; ae ae 
Bamani; 20-0; Sun, 
Tembhurda; Thu. 
Aheri; 40-0; Sat. 
Local, Mon, 
Gadhchiroli; 6:0; Sun. 
Gadhchiroli; 6-0; Sun. 
Sironcha; 5:0; Mon. 
Local, .. Wed. 
Adyal; 5-0; Sat. 
Adyal, 50; Sat. 
Sironcha; 5:0; Mon. 
Gangalvadi; 1-0; Sat. 
Betkathi; 2-0; Tue. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 
(7) 
Lagam; 12:0 
Local; ai 
8-0 
Kambelpeta; 4-0 
Perimili; 6:0 
Local; as 
Neri; 1-0 
Murumgaon; 10-0 
Aheri; 62-0 
Pendhari; 6:0 
Stage; 0-1 
Mul; 3-0 
Aheri; 68-0 
Stage; 4 
Neri; 6:0 
Tembhurda; .. 
Aheri; 32:0 
5-0 
Kaneri; 2:0 
Kaneri; 2:0 
Sironcha; 5-0 
Khateda; 3-0 
Ashti; 6:0 
Ashu; 70 
Sironcha; 5:0 
Kurkheda; 35-0 


899 


Water! Institutions and other 
information, 
(8) (9) 
Ww. es 
W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; 21. 
W;t. | Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 
Ww. $1 (pr). 
W;rv. ee 
rv. a 
W;t. | Si (pr); Cs (frm); tJ; ch. 
Ww. Sl (pr); tL. 
Ww. 
W;t;n. ae 
n;rv. | ch. 
n, Cs. 
W;w;t.| 2S1 (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; lib. 
Ww. Si (pr); 2 tl; ch. 
W3n, | tl. 
W;w. | Cs (gr). 
W;t. | 2 Sl (pr, m); Ca; tl. 
n. es 
Ww. ary 
Ww. ti; ch, 
W;t. | 2S1 (pr, m); Ca; 21; lib; 


w. 


W3t. 


W;rv. 
W3t. 
W3t. 
Ww. 


dp. 
SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; lib. 


2S1 (pr, m); 2 ti. 
S1 (pr); Ce. 
Sl (pr); Cs. 


S1 (pr). 
S$} (pr); Cs; 3]; ch. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; 
distance Agriculturists 
(1) (2) (3) 
Mujyalagondi—Gde._HvaTeiiet | NE; 31-0] 4:0; 150, 41; 84 
Mukadigutta Raiyyatavari—Srn.— | SE; 23-0] 0-5; 100; = 18; 68 
Mukhanapalli--Smn.—yeaqrqedt ..|NE; 35-0] 15; 98 19; 60 
Mal—Chd.— 7 | NE; 28-0 | 4-0; 7469 1645; 2319 
Mulacara --Gde,—A7qa |S; 80-0 | 0:5; 455; 91; 210 
Mulotipadikasa—Gdc.— NE 88:0} 15 259 46 167 
Heard reraat 
Mundala—Bhm.—{eTat 35 34-0 | 3-1; 683; 140; 406 
Mundiptir—Gde,—-STqZ NESS eS, 27; 5; 17 
Munganer—Gde {Tart fH 320) 24; 77; 14 52 
Muradagahv—War.—q tear Ni; 160} 2-1; 336, 69; 193 
Muragaiiv—Gde.—{crrey }SE; 39-0] 2-0, 172; 34; 107 
Murajhar—Gde.—W TATE .|NE; 34:0 0-| 24; 4; 16 
Murakhala—Gde.— Hear |W; 40} 1:5; 485; 106; 262 
Murakhala—Gde.—{earat i i 2:4, 1405; 276; 847 
Mutakudi—Gde.— ATRST JNE; 7201019; 51 7 25 
Muramadi—Chd.— .| NE; 7. 1:2; 283; 67; 164 
Muramadi—Gde._{THTST |NE; 38:0] 1-8; 320; 63; 210 
Muramadi—Gde.—-{TATST | E; 15-0} 14; 611; 109; 341 
Muramadi Kotha—Bhm.—7{ewTet | SW; 22:0 | 2:2; 629; 129; 355 
aHYST. 
Muramur]—Gde.—yayel .| Ss 18:0 | 3-4; 576; 131; 323 
Muranda—Gde.— quar |S; 240] 33; 201; 46; 119 
Murangal—Srn.—CTeT ;NE; 113-0] O11; 49; 10; 29 
Murapar—Bhm,—-7ATT |S; 16-0} 1-2; 176; 136; 117 
Murapar—War.—Q Tae ..|NE; 30-0] 1-2; 437; 100; 248 
Murapar Gujar War.—A Cat TAT E; 440] $0; 61; 12; 44 
Murapar Tukim—Bhm.—ACaTe SW; 36:0] 0:5; 130; 33; 90 
TaN. 
Murasa—War.—WtaT S; 25-0 | 3-6; 898; 185; 446 
Muravada—Srn.—H TaTST | NE; 160-0} 0-1; 14; 3; 4 
Marti—Raj.— et SE; 5:5] 5:5; 428; 85; 252 


Post Office ; 
Distance 
(4) 

Yerkad, 2:0 
Asara)li; 3-0 
Aheri; 45-0 
Local; 

Lagam; 14:0 
Kurkheda; 36-0 
Pathari; 2:0 | 
Kurkheda; 33-0 
Dhanora; 11-0 
Nagri; 3-0 
Pandhari; 8-0 
Murumgaon; 7:0 
Kaneri; 2:0 


Gilgaon; 1-0 


Rajoli; . 50 


Muranda; 40 


Local; 


13-0 
40 
40 
2:0 
4-0 


Bhamaragad; 
Mendki; 
Khadsangi; 
Kevada; 
Rajoli; 


Sakharvahi; 
Ghotsur; 
Vihirgaon; 


2:0 
20-0 


Murakudi; ae 

Belgaon; 16:0 

Malevada; 3-0 
20 


ON ES SSS SS SS 00 Se 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 901 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Wadsa; 40-0 | Dhanora; 9-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 7-0 | W;t. die 
Balharshah; 145-0 | Asaralli; 3-0; Fri. | Local; Ww. Sl (pr). 
Balharshah; 106-0 | Aheri; 45-0; Sat. | Jimalgatea; 12:0 | n. se 
Local; .. | Local; .. Wed, | Local; .. | Wt. |8 SI (3 pr, 2 m, 2h, 


clg); 4 Ca (ap, c, 2 mis); 
6 tl; mq; dh; gym; lib; 


2 dp; Cch. 
Baljharshah; 60-0 Local; .. Thu, | Ashti; 12:0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2t1. 
Wadsa; 52-0 | Markekasa; 6-0; Sun. } Kurkheda; 36°0 | tu. $l (pr). 
Rajoli; 10-0 | Pathari; 2-0; Fri. | Hirapur; 7-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Wadaa; 49-0 | Betkathi; 2-0; Tus. | Kurkheda; > 33-0 | rv;n. a 
Mul; 57-0 | Dhanora; ——‘'1'1-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 11-0 | W;rv; | S) (pr). 
n, 
Nagri; 2:6 | Nagri; 3-0; Tue. “hi 2.) |W. S! (pr); pyt; Ca; tl; lib. 
Mul; 65-0 | Pendhari; 8-0; ‘hu. | Pendhari; . TW. SI (pr); pyt. 
Wadsa; 33-0 | Murumgzon; 8-0; Tue. | Murumgaon; 6-0 jn. ae 
Mul; 21-0 | Gadhchiroli; 4-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 4:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Ca. 
re oe ae ats a. Wt. 
Wadsa; 45-0 } Maseli; 16-0; Fri, Ww. 
Wadsa; 40-0 | Malevada; 2-0; Sun. | Dhanora; 18-0 |W;t;n.) Si (pr); Cs, 
Wadsa; 34:0 | Gilgaon; 1:0; Fri. | Gadhchiroli; 15-0 | t. SI (pr); Cs; Dongardev; 
Fr. Ct.; tl. 
Sindevahi; 3:0 | Sindevahi; 3-0; Mon.| Local; 0-1 | W;t. | Sl (pr); pyt; Ce; tl. 
Mul; 28:0 | T'alodhi 4:0; Wed. | Talodhi 4:0 | W3t. | SI (pr); tl. 
Mokasa; Mokasa; 
Mul; 48-0 | Talodhi .. Wed. 8-0 | W;t. | Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Mokasa; 
Balharshah; 119-0] Allapalli; 55-0; Sun. | Aheri; 59-0 | n. ch, 
Balapur; 10:0 | Gangalvadi; 6-0; Sat. | Mendki; 5-0 | W,t. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2 el. 
Warora; 30-0 | Chimur; 10-0; Fri. | Khadsangi; 40] Ww. SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Sindevahi; 11-0 | Motegaon; 2:0; Sun. | Neri; 6:0 | W. os 
Rajoli; 4-0 |Rajoli; 4-0; Sat. W. Sl (pr); ch. 
Ghugus; 2:0 | Ghugus; 2:0; Tadoli; 4:0 | W;t. | 2S! (pr, m); Cg; 3 ¢1, 
Balharshah; 160-0 | Irpanar; 20-0; Yetapalli; 45-0 | Wyn. | ch. 
Vihirgaon; 3-0 | Virur; 6-0; Wed. | Virur; 6:0 | W. S1 (pr); 2 Cs (fmg); el, 


902 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name ‘Travelling Households ; Post Ofhce ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Murumabhusi—Sm. ..|NE; 940] 0-1; 68; 1; 28 | Allapalli; 52:0 
Murumabodj—Gdc. ..) Es. 10:0} 1-8; 88 147; 60) Ambeshioni; 1-0 
Murumaganv—Gde,—eatg ~—.. | E; 37-0 | 1-9; 673; 129; 3101} Yerkad; 7-4 
Musaramaguda—Srn.—-Facayst | N; 110-0} 2-3; 419; 20; 58 | Ghorsur; 7-0 
Muska—Gde.—t#T ..|NE; 35-0] 2:8; 504; 91; 339 | Angara; 40 
Mutantir—Gde,—aqt ..| 8; 28-0 | 0-05; 28; 7; 16 | Muranda; 40 
‘Mutri—Raj.— eT ..| W; 60] 1:9; 419; 89; 228 | Pandharpouni; 2:0 
MuttapGr Malagujari—Srn. qT AT SE; 22:0 | 2:2; 81; 21; 49 | Asaralli; 3-0 
Muyaboinapeta—Srn.—Harateat- | No) 240| 16; 1641; 154; 290 | Regunta; 
qer. 
Nacanaganv—Gdce.—aiaamg —-..| S; He 02; 55; 12; 32 | Chamorshi; .. 
Nacan Bhatti—Bhm.—aTaat Aeet..| SW; 320 | 1:2; 607; 126; 367 | Rajoli; 14:0 


Nadakali Urf Betakathi—Gdc.— ..] NE; | 84:0] 0-1; 44; 8; 26 | Malevada; 10:0 
weet oh aearet 


Nadikuda—Srn.—afeqet ..{ SE; 150} 1-0; 766; 178; 272 | Ankisa; 2:0 
Nagabhid-—Bhm.— analy | Ws) 1204-42; 6156; 1299; 1452 | Local; 

Nagala—Chd.—4preat . | W; 60] 1:7; 397; 73; 229 | Shengaon; 4:0 
Nagala—Chd.—arrret LE; 18:0 | 2:2; 649; 129; 381 | Keljhar; 2:0 
Nagalon—War.—ARTAT ..|S; 80) 1:0; 285; 47; 161 | Patala; ae 
Nagapir—Chd.—aTTqt .-| NE; 63| 2-7; 618; 127; 358 | Chanda; 6:3 
Nagaptr—Gdc.—arTqt ..|NE; 65:0] 0-8; 151; 29; 93 | Kurkheda; 45-0 
NagapOr—Raj._ATHITC «(| SW; 45:0] 1; 4; 1; 2 en oe 
Nagaram—Sen.—4qt hy «.| 83 3-0 | 3-2; 906; 188; 157 | Sironcha; 3-0 
Nagaravahi—Gdc.—reatey =—-..| NE; 25-0 | 0-6; 227; 42; «141 | Delanwadi; 0-4 
Nagari—War.—AeTet ..(NW; 130 | 4:5; 2786; 637; 880 | Tocal; 

Nagar! Naveganv—Gdc.—. . | N; 7:0} 2-7; 984; 204, 594 } Porla; 1-0 

arr Tara. 
Nagepalli Masahat—Srn.— . AN; 57:0 | 0-3; 257; 59; 126 | Allapalli; 10 


aritesl WUTET. 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 903 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand; Water] Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
G) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Balharshah; 124-0 | Allapalli; 52-0; Sun, | Aheri; 56:0 | rv;n. 
Mul; 35-0 | Gilgaon; 40; Fri. | Gadhchiroli; 10-0 | W;t. | tl. 
Mul; 62:0 | Local; -. Tue. | Local; -. | W5t. | 2 Sl (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
; Mandai Fr. Ct.; tl; ch; 
: dp (vet), 
Mul; 74:0 | Gadhchiroli; 39-0; Sun. | Kasansoor; 1:0 | n. S1 (pr); ch, 
Wadsa; 40-0 | Malevada; 7:0; Sun. | Dhanora; 20-0 | Ww. SI (pr); ch, 
Mul; .. | Talodhi 12-0; Wed. | Talodhi 12-0 | Ww. is 
Mokasa; Mokasa; 
Chunala; 8-0 | Rajura; 60; Sat. | Rajura; 6:0 | n. SI (pr); tl. 
Balharshah; 145-0 | Asaralli; 3:0; Fri. | Asaralli; 3-0 | W;rv; hé 
n. 
Manchariyal; ., ua .. ee i 18-0 | W;rv. | SI (pr); Cs; th, 
Mul; .» |Chamorshi; .. Sat. ae .. | W. 7 
Sindevahi; 6:0 | Nawargaon; 2-6; Thu. | Nawargaon; 2-6 | W;st. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 3 tl; dg; 
‘ch; 3 lib, 
Wadsa; 38-0 | Malevada; 10:0;Sun. | Kurkheda; 34-0 Jn. 
. 144-0 | Ankisa; 2:0; Tue. al -» |W. {Si (pr). 
Local; .» | Local; .. Tue. | Local; Ww 8 SI] (3 pr; 3 m; 2 h); 


pyt; Cs; -Mahashivra- 
tra Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 


7 tl; mq; gym; ch; 


2 lib; 2 dp. 
Chanda; 6°0 | Chanda; 6-0; Wed, | Chanda; 6-0 | W. Sl] (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Keljhar; 2:0 | Keljhar; 2:0; Fri, | Mahadwadi; 1-0 | W;rv. | SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch, 
Majari; 3-0 | Warora; 6-0; Sun. | Patala; 0-4} W. SI (pr); tl. 
Padoli; 2:0 | Chanda, 6:3; Wed. | Morwa; 2-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); 2 Cs; th. 
Wadsa; 65-0 | Kotgul; 30; Fri. | Murumgaon; 27-0 | W;:v,| SI (pr); pyt; Cs. 
n, 
es 30:0 | Chandur; =: 12-0; Tue. as 10-0 | n. 
Manchariyal; 36:0 | Sironcha; 3-0; Mon, | Sironcha; 3-0 | W5rv. | SI (pr). 
Wadsa; 24-0 | Delanwadi; 0-4; Sat. | Armori; 130 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 
Local; .. | Local; «. Tue. | Warora; 13-0 | W. 3 SI (pr, m, h); pyt; 
2 Cs; 9 tl; 4m; mq; 
4dg;lib; dp. ~ 
Wadsa; 25-0 | Porla; 1:0; Tue. | Porla; 1-0 | W;t; | S1 (pr); pyt; Cs; u. 


Balhatshah; 65:0 | Allapalli; 1-0; Sun. | Local; .» | Wyw. | SI (pr); Cs, 


904 MAHARASHTRA STATE 


Village Name 


(1) 


Nagraja—Raj.--TUToT 
Nagulavadi—Sen._aryeraret 
Naigundam—Srn TSA 
Nainaguda—Srn.--Ta71ST 
Nainapir—Gde.—4qyt 
Nainer—Srn —aa zt 
Nakoda—Chd.—7#TST 
Nalaphadi—Raj —a7het 


Naleévar—Bhm.—aTaqxzaqt 


Nalegvar—Chd,—AqgqT 


Nallikasg—Gde.—-AeetHST 
Nanda—Raj.—ATat 
Nandaganv—Bhm.—aizargt 
Nandaganv—Chd.—aranre 
Nandaganv—Chd.—aiaara 
Nandaganv—Chd.—-aTa@ata 
Nandaganv-—Raj---ATamtt 
Nandaganv Heti—Chd.— 
arent zat. 
Nandaganv Jani—Bhm.— 
atante soft. 
Nandara—War.—1etr 
Nandara—War.— ATSC 


Nandara—-War.—ATeUr 
Nandavardhan-—-Chd. —Aqqa 7 
Nanded—Bhm.—avee 


Nandiganv—Srn.—a fete 
Nandiganv—Srn.—afeqiag 
Nandori Bk.—War.—A@ret J. 
Nanhi-—Gde.—areet 

Nanhori --Bhm.—aregrat 
Naracuji—Gdc ATS 
Naragunda—Srn —ATRIST 
Narakasa—Gdc.—4[T#HaT 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance 
(2) 

SW; 23-0 

: 115-0 

; 50-0 

114-0 

32-0 

40:0 

19-0 

SE; 14-0 
SW; 7:4 
27:0 

NE; 16:0 
18:0 

SW; 280 
|S; 60 
: 44-0 

.| NW; 14:0 
6:0 

16-0 

.|NE; 39-0 

SW; 29-0 
47-0 

SE; 5:0 
; 3-0 

; 60-0 
6:0 

30-0 

NE; 105-0 
SE; 65-0 


GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq.ms.); Pcp; 


0-01; 


4:7; 
2-6; 
4:5; 
0-2; 


Houscholds ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

45; 9; 
103; (17; 
38; 7; 
11; 15; 
738; 114; 
92; 14; 
306; 70; 
430, 88; 
421; 81; 
613; 134; 
12; 2; 
966; 233; 
1080; 233; 
256; 49; 
1061; 220; 
1537; 345; 
792; 170; 
139; 34; 
1305; 231; 
86; 19; 
158; 32; 
403; 77; 
452; 91; 
738; 126; 
(18; 23; 
205; 40; 
1727; 369; 
831; 160; 
2147; 377; 
357; 65; 
156; 25; 
38; 6; 


Post Office; 
Distance 


Chandur; 8-0 


Yetapalli; 8-0 
Kamlapur; 12:0 
Ghotsur; 12:0 


Desaiganj; 1-0 
Kamlapur; 10-0 
Ghugus; 1-0 
Virur; 4-0 
Mohali; 0-4 
Chiroli; 2:0 


Kurkheda; = 12:0 
Local; ae 
Girgaon; 2:0 


Visapur; 2:0 

Local; 

Local; 

Arher 2:0 
Navargaon; 

Sakhara 2:0 
Rajapur; 

Masal Bk.; 2:0 

Sonuli; 2:0 

Rajaram, 6:0 

Sironcha; 5-0 

Local; 


Kurkheda; 2-0 
Local; 


Rangi; 3-0 
Allapalli; 55-0 
Yerkad; 25-0 


905 


a tt 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;; Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Manikgad; 23-0 | Chandur; 8-0; Tue. | Chandur; 8-0 | n. - 
Balharshah; 112-0 | Aheri: 30-0; Sat. | Aheri; 34-0 Irv. (SI (pr); tl; ch. 
Balharshah; 91-0 | Kamalapur; 12-0;Sun. | Repanapalli; 14-0 | n. ch. 
Mul; 66:0 | Gadhchiroli; 36°0; Sun. | Kasansoor; 6:0 | W3n. | ch. 
Desaiganj; 1-0 | Desaiganj; 1:0; Sun. | Desaiganj,; 0-6 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs, 3 tl. 
Balharshah; 112-0 | Allapalli; 35:0;Sun. | Renpanpalli; 12-0 | W. et 
Ghugus; 1-0 | Ghugus; 1-0; Sun, | Chanda; 19-0 | Wjrv.| SI (pr); tl. 
Virur; 4-0 | Virur; 4:0; Wed, }| Virur; 4:0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
Sindevahi; 8:4 |Sindevahi; 8-4; Mon. | Sindevahi; 7-4) W. Sl (pr); Cs; Naleshwar 
Fr. Mg. Vad, 14; tl. 
Totevahi; 3-0 | Chiroli; 2:0; Mon. “a 6:0 | W;ry;} 2 Sl (pr, m); Maha- 
Sts shivratra Fr.; tl; 
2 gym, 
Desaiganj; 28-0 | Kurkheda; 12-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 12:0 | n. ie 
Manikgad; 20:0 | Chandur; 4:0; Tue. = .. | Wyn. | Si (pr); tl. 
Alevahi; 6:0 | Nawargaon; 5:0; Thu, | Chikhalgeon; 1-0 | W. SI (pr); 3 tl. 
a6 hs ie re fe Ap .. | Worv. Ss 
Chanda; 6:0 | Chanda; 6:0; Wed; | Chanda; 6:0 | W. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; ch, 
Mul; 15-0 | Local; .. Fri, | Mul; 15-0 | W. 2 SI (pr, m); Ca; 2t1; ch 
Manikgad; 16°0 |} Chandur; 10-0; Tue. a W;t. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; ch 
; =] Ww. oe : 
Brahmapuri; 6:0 | Arher 2:0; Mon.| Brahmapuri; 6:0 | W. Sl (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; 2 tl; 
Navargaon; m, 
oe oe ae cee ote .- | Wyn ats 
Warora; 16-0 | Sakhara 2:0; Sun. |Chargaon Bk.; 5:0 | W. Si (pr); Cs; tl. 
Rajapur; 
Warora; 39-0 | Chimur; 6:0; Fri. | Chimur; 6:0 | W;n. | 3S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Talodhi; 13-0 | Nawargaon; 5-0; Thu. | Nawargaon; 5-0 | W;n, | SI (pr); Cs; t1; dg. 
t. 
Balharshah; 77-0 | Allapalli; 11-0; Sun. | Local; .. | Wyn, | Cs. 
Balharshah; 124-0 | Sironcha; 5-0; Mon. | Sironcha; 5:0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Warora; 3-0 | Warora; 3-0; Sun. | Local; .. | Wjn. | 3 Sl (pr, 2m); Ce; 2 tl. 
Wadsza; 14:0 | Kurkheda; 2-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 2:0,) W;rv. |.S] (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
Brahmapuri; 6:0 | Brahmapuri; 6-0; Fri. | Brahmapuri; 6-0 | W. 2S} (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; dp. 
Desaiganj; 31-0 | Rangi; 3-0; Mon. ca 16-0 | Wst. | SI (pr); tl; gym. 
Balharshah; 127-0) Allapalli; 55-0; Sun. | Aheri; 57-0 | W;n. | SI (pr). 
Wadsa; 70:0 | Kotgul; 12-0; Fri. | Murumgaon; 25-0 | n. 


906 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 


(1) 


Naranda—Raj.—-ATaet 
Narapathar—Raj.—4TCqsTz 


Narasinhapalli Patch—Srn.— 
wefeeredt a. 
Narayanapar—Gdc. pub Se 
Naroti Malagujari—Gdc.— 
aves arpa. 
Nasirakhanapalli—Srn,— 
afacarrrectt. 
Navakha]Ji—Bhm.—¢7qqol 
Navaraganv—Bhm.—qqvarg 


Navaraginv—Gde.~—Faaty 


Navaraganv—Gde.—Tawnta 
Navaraganv-~-Gde,—4qwarg 
Navaraganv—-Gdc.—_A Gants 
Navaraganv—Gde,—4qeqte 
Navaraganv—Gde,—Aqenra 


Navaraganv Urf Ramatola—Gdce.— 
aacaia Th Waray. 
Navatala—War.— 4 qaoT 
Navataja Tukiim---Gdce.— 
Naveganv—Bhm,—-Aaqanrey 
Naveganv—Chd, ang 
Naveganv—Gdc._aarra 
Naveganv—Gdc Aaa 
Naveganv--Gdc, aaa 
Navegariv-——Gde. Aang 
Naveganhv—Raj.— Hania 
Naveganv—Raj.—aantgy 
Naveganv—Raj.—_Aaig 
Naveganv—Srn rane 
Naveganv—War.— Tate 


Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance 
(2) 

W; 24-0 
SW; 34:0 
; 24-0 

; 18:0 
2:0 

12:4 

SW; . 32:0 
: 32:0 

.| NE; > 21-0 
NE; ._71:0 

.| NE; > 75:0 
LN; 59:0 
14-0 

NE; 78-0 
.|NE; 44:0 
15-0 

13-0 

ALE; 11-0 
LN; 7:0 
3-0 

SW; 18-0 
SE; 17-0 

| SW; 25-0 
WwW; 18:0 

LN; 109-0 
.|NE; 53-0 


Area (Sq. ms,); Pop; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 

(3) 

6:7; 1167; 227; 602 

0-2; 35; 7; 20 

0-6; 219; 44; 123 

OM 6 ps 

3:04; 221; 43; 127 

0-4; 35; 10; - 22 

3-8; 1912; 359; 951 

5:7; 7131; 1493; 3162 

0-2; 48 $I 28 

51; 136; 31; ITI 

13; 146; 31; 88 

1-0; 231; 40; 137 

08; 252; 41; 149 

07; 326; 65; 192 

1:7; 58; 12; 44 

2-0; 1328; 289; 776 

0-9; 165; 33; 97 

I-t; 223; 49; 123 

1:1; 198; 36; = 106 

0:8; 15; 3; 9 

0-5; 167; 37; 104 

3-2; 478; 92; 258 

1-6; 515; 98; 276 

tl; 12; 6; 9 

0-3; 56; 9; 29 

9:2; 185; 38; 115 

Ol 19 4 Tt 

1-7; 18 3 8 


Post Office; 


Distance 


(4) 


Antargaon Bk.; 5-0 
Korpana; 8-0 


Regunta; 1-6 


Waladha; 2:0 


Sironcha; 1-0 
Nagbhid; 0:5 
Local; 

Armori; 6:0 


Dhanora; 4-0 
Kurkheda; 25-0 


Armori; 9-0 
Kurkheda; 4-0 
Gilgaon; 1:0 
Sonsari; 6:0 
Local; 


Kunghada; 2-0 
Mendki; 3:0 
Gadhchiroli; 11-0 


Kaneri; 3:0 


Bhendala; 1-6 
Virur; 3-0 
Devada; 6:0 
Pelora; 4-0 


Ghotsur; 18-0 
Bhisi; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 90: 


Railway Station; |Weekiy Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand; |Water| Instituticns and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance informaticn 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Chandrapur; 24-0 | Vansadi; 3-0; Wed. | Local; .. | Wn. | 4S] (pr, m, h, clg); pyt 
2 Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Rajura; 36-0 | Korpana; 8-0; Fri. | Korpana; 8-0 | n. ch. 
Manchariyal; 49-0 | Bamani, 14:0;Sun. | Bamani; 14-0 | W. tl. 
Desaiganj; 23:0 | Wairagad; 7-0; Thu. “ 13:0 | W. Sl (pr). 
Chandrapur; 132-0 | Sironcha; 1-0; Mon. | Sironcha; 1-0 |W 
Nagbhid; 1-2 | Nagbhid; 0:5; Thu.||-Nagbhid; 1:0 | W. S] (pr); Cs; 2 t1. 
Sindevahi; 7:0 | Local; .. “Phu, | Local; WwW 781 G3 pr, 2m,2h 


4 Cs; Rangpanchmi i: 
March; 7 tl; mq; gy 


2 dp (vet). 
Desaiganj; 14-0 | Armori; 6:0; Fri. || Armori; 6:0 | W. tl. 
Mul; 46:0 | Dhanora; 4:0; Thu. | Dhanora; 4:0 | W;n. | SI (pr). 
Wadsa; 41-0 | Korchi; 1-0; Thu: ye .. | W5n. | SI (pr). 
Wadsa; 35-0 | Kurkheda; 15-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 15-0 | W. SI (pr); ch. 
Wadsa; 12:0 | Kurkheda; 4-0; Sat.-}, Kurkheda; 4:0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Mul; 38-0 | Tolodhi 6:0; Wed. | Gadhchiroli; 14-0 | W;t. 
Mokasa; 
Wadsa; 32-0 | Sonsari; 6-0; Wed. | Kurkheda; 16:0 | W. ch. 
Kanpa; 20:0 | Jambhulghat; 4-0; Tue. | Jambhulghat; 4-0 | W3t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Mul; 26-0 | Talodhi 3-0; Wed. | Ghot; 12-0 | W5t. | tl. 
Mokasa; 

Balapur; _+e | Mendki; 3-0; Tue. | Mendki; -3-0 | Wt. | SI (pr). 
Mul; 34:0 | Karwafa; 2:0; Tue. | Chatgaon; 8-0 | W;n. 

‘ ee 34 Je ox ee oe | Wt. 38 
Mul; 20-0 | Gedhchiroli; 3-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 3-0 | W;t. | S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Mul; 12-0 | Bhendala; 1-6; Mon. } Mul; 12:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs; 1; ch. 
Virur; 3-0 | Virur; 3-0; Wed, | Virur; 3-0 | W. . : 
Manikgad; 25:0 | Bhedoda; 8-0; Fri. | Devada; 8-0 | W. od 
Manikged; 19-0 | Chanda; 7-0; Wed. | Chanda; 8-0 | W. S} (pr); tl. 
Mul; 64:0 | Gadhchiroli; 32:0; Sun. | Kasansoor; 12:0 | n. 


Kanpa; 10-0 | Bhisi; .. Sat. | Bhisi; 40] n. tl. 


908 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households; Post Office; , 
distance Agriculturists: Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Naveganv Bhujala—Chd,—- ..{ E; 43-0 | 2-2; 1237; 247; 650 | Bembal; 2:0 
aaata AMAT 
Naveganv Hundesvari—- Bhm.— —«.|) SW; 12-0 | -1°3; 381; 73; 218 Mindala; 40 
ania gerd 
Naveganv Makta-~Bhm.—7aqte | E; 1:0 | 0-4; 371; 71; 189 | Brahmapuri; 1-0 
ATT. : 
Naveganv More—-Chd.—7anrg 2:7; 975; 191; 535 ae 


Naveginv Pandav—Bhm.— aang 0-8; 1186; 226; 565 | Local; 
qis. 

Naveginv Peth—War.—7amrey FS... 

Naveganv Raiyyatavari—Chd_.— 
wats Vaeard. 

Naveginv Raiyyatavarj—-Gdc,— 

Naveganv Tukam—Bhm,—aamig 


2-1; 566; 118; 320) Pimpalneri; 0-2 
2°8; 227; 47; 135 


1:0;- 1288; 250; 756 | Kunghada; 2:0 
S; 24:0} 1-4; 382; 83; 211 | Nimgaon; 3-0 


Te. 
Nayejhari~Gde.—qaaqzey --|NE; 190:0| 0:9; 137; 30; 87 | Belgaon; 13-0 


Navejhari—Gde,—aTaray ..1NE; 40-0! 1:3; 293; 48; 175 | Angara: 2-0 
Nayadev—War.—aqea ..|N; 5-0 153; 31; 90 | Warora; 5:0 
Nehaka]—Gdo.—A arated ..| SE; 70-0 24; 4; 14] Yerkad; 25-0 
Neharapayali—Gdce., —aecaastt NE; 769:07}) 08; 101; 20; 58 | Armori; 11-0 


Nelagundé Masahat— - Srn.—AATST NE; 114-0 305; 53; 161 | Bhamaragad; 14-0 


126; 29; 72 | Tekda (Talla); 1-0 


AUER. 
Nemada—Srn.— AAT ..1N; 18-0 

Nendavadi Masahat—Srn._AwaTst | NE; 115-0 74; 12; 21 | Ghotsur; 16:0 
wae. 

Nendar-—Srn.— qt ..| NE; 100-0 98; 18; 27] Yetapalli; 20-0 
Nerj—Chd.—aay «| N; 40 298; 61; 160 | Durgapur; 2-0 
Nerj—War.—aat ..|NE; 38-0] 3-1; 5083; 1081; 2003 | Local; 
Nilaj—Bhm.—frormy ..}SE; 841 1-3; 945; 136; 564] Gangalvadi; 3:0 


Nilajai—War. —frasrgs 


a a 3-7; 858; 172; 454 
Nilasani Pethaganv—Chd. oo, E; 52:0 


1-7; 1107; 201; 602 | Local; 


qomis. 

Nimadhela—War.—- fanear se ee | 09; 191; 45; 116 a 
Nimaginv—Bhm.—fannra .-1S; 36°0 | 2-3; 1856; 397; 1046 | Local; bis 
Nimaganv—Gde.—_farara ..}NE; 32-0] 1-5; 160; 38; 113] Bhakrandi; 3-0 
Nimagianv—Gde.—_faanra ..|NE; 31-0] 1-5; 603; 128; 360 | Rangi; 2-0 
Nimani —Raj.—faaat ..}W; = 10-0 | 2-6; 491; 115; 286 | Bakhardi; 2:0 


eo 2° °¢ o + 
oa = — SY wn Rw 
woe. we . bla 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 909 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Mul; 16-0 
Nagbhid; 8-0 
Brahmapuri; 1:0 
Nagbhid; 2:0 

17-0 
Mul; 27-0 
Mul; 20-0 
Wadsa; 72:0 
Desaiganj; 35:0 
Warora; 5-0 
Wadsa; 70-0 
Wadsa; 27-0 
Balharshah; 120-0 
Balharshah; 116-0 
Balhersheh; 150-0 
Balharshah; 86-0 
Chanda; 40 
Werora; 38-0 
Brahmapuri; 8-0 
Mul; 24-0 
Sindevahi; 25-0 
Wadsa; 41-0 
Wadsa; 32-0 
Manikgad; 12-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance;| Motor Stand; | Water] Institutions and other 


Bazar Day Distance information 
(6) (7) (8) (9) 
Nandgaon; 1°6; Fri. | Mul; 16-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); ch. 


Nagbhid; 8-0; Thu. | Nagbhid; 8-0 | t. SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 


Brahmapuri; 1-0; Fri. | Brahmapuri; 1-0 | W5n. | tl. 


os .. | W5pl Ss 
Local; .. Tue. | Negbhid; 3-0] W. 2 Sl (pr, h); 4 Cs; 2 tl; 
ch; lib. 
Chimur; .. Fri. | Chimur; 3-6 | Wjn. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 11. 
Ww. 
Talodhi 3:0; Wed. | Stage; .. | W;str | Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl; dg; ch. 


Mokasa; 


Vyahad Kh.; 3:0; Mon.| Vyahad Kh.; 3-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 


Maseli; 9-0; Fri. 4, aH ; 

Malevada; 4-0; Sun, | Yerkadmohad; 12-0 |! Wyn. | SI (pr). 

Warora; 5-0; Sun. Warora; 50 | W. S} (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Kotgul; 6:0; Fri. | Murumgaon; 22:0] n. Tipakal Guru Fr. Ct; 
tl. , 

Kurkheda; 11-0;Sat. |) Kurkheda; 11-0 | W. ch, 

Allapalli; 560; Sun. | Aheri; 60:0 | W;rv, | SI (pr); Cs; ch. 


2:0 | Wm. | SI (pr). 


Vyankatapur; 4-0; Sun. Re 
Yetapalli; 40-0 | Wn, | ch. 


Ispener; 14:0; 


Chanda; 4:0; Wed, | Chanda; 4:0 | W;n. | Si (pr); t]. 

Local; .. Wed, | Local; .. | Wjrv,] 3 S) (pr, m, h); 3 Ce 
t. 5 tl; lib; dp. 

Gangalwadi; 3-0; Sat. W3rv. | SI (pr); Cs; ti. 


Vyahad Kh; 8-0; Mon.| Vyahed Kh.; 7-0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 


Vyahad; 6:0 | W;t. | 2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; tl. 
Dhanora; 16:0 | rv;n. | SI (pr); Cs, 

Dhan ora; 19-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); pyt; Cs. 
Chandur; 60, W. 4 Sif{pr); tl. 


Vyahad; 6:0; Mon. 
Bhakrandi; 3-0; Tue. 
Rangi, 2:0; Thu. 


Allapalli; 38-0; Sun. = 38:0 | W;w. 
Chandur; 6:0; Tue. 
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eee 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms,); Pop ; 


Padamapar—Chd.—v@aTgt «JN; 6-0 | 3-5; 787; 156; 413 | Paili Bhata’i; 2-0 
Padatamapalli—Srn.—_Yewayed ..| E; 105-0] 4:2; 75; 17; 54 | Bhamaragad; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
Q) (2) (3) (4) 

Nimasada—War.—faneyet .-| N; 5-0 2:4; 455; 103; 236 | Warora; 5-0 
Nimbala—Chd.—frarear ..| NE; 14:0 | 0-8; 373; 79; 229 | Chanda; 14-0 
Nimba]a—Raj.— Frater ..| W; 9-0] 1:3; 167; 38; 94 | Rajura; 18-0 
Niphandra—Bhm.—faaet ..1S; 30-0 | 3:3; 1365; 252; 784 | Local; 
Nirli—Raj.—faeft 2}N; 12-0] 2:4; 241; 54; 144 | Charli; 1:0 
Nokari—Raj.—araret -.{W; 160] 1-9; 299; 62; 180 | Nanda; 20 
Nokarf Bk.—Raj.— (He q. «| W; 21:0 | 0-6; 52; 10; 27 | Chandur; 6:0 
Nokari Kh.—Raj.—arerey q. -.|SW; 160] 2:1; 272; 52; 153 | Chandur; 40 
Nokevada—Raj.-: -AtHa(ST --|SW; = 40-0 1-6; 193; 30; II 
Nunhara Raiyyatavar]---War.— SE; oe 1-6; 252; 46; 158 

TER Wares 
Ovali—Bhm.—3{{a Tat --| SW;-° 22:04 1-0; 777; 170; 477 | Nagbhid; 10-0 
Pacaganv—Bhm.-—-4(aar(ay . «| SE} 9:0 | 1:3; 494; 93, 304 | Gangalvaci; 2-0 
Pacaganv —Chd.-- -qraare a + 5:45 63; 14; 10 = i 
Pacaganv—Raj.—WIayty --1S; 10:0 | 2:1; 1117; 232; 614! Pancharpouni; 2-0 
Pacaganv—War.— G(T -.|NE; | 52-0] 1:3; 147; 31; 79 | Shankarpur; 3:0 
Pacaganv—War.—TI4Tt 1 N; 20:0} 1:8; 527; 102; 195 a 
Pacaganv Musalaman---War,—~ sk an 0:8; 524; 99; 254 | Chora; 

TTT TATA, 
Padaboriyia—Gde.—_yearfear —..| E; 40-0) O43) 61; 10; 33 | Dhanora; 10-0 
Padh Or (Surveyed)—Srn.—a[gt ays wi 0-7; 52; 9; 36 Ps rs 

(ee). 
Padiyal Job—Gde.—fsarat STH ..| NE; 78-0 | 6-0; 51; 6; ~—- 32 | Belgaon; 16°0 
Padmaptr Tukdm—-Bhm.—{qiJz | S; 23-0 | 1:2; 298; 62; 201 } Pathari; 17-0 

TEA. 
Padoli—Chd.—aeveft «ALN; 40} 1-3; 564; 117; 314 | Chanda; 40 
Paharani—Bhm.—rerett LNW; 80] 8-0; 1034, 217; 416 | Local; 
Paidi—Srn. 98 ..|NW; 112-0] 0-2; 65; 12; 41 | Ghotsur; ‘18-0 
Paima (Surveyed)—Srn.—TMq_ sw]. N;_ 40-0 | 3°3; 215; 37; _-135 | Allupalli; 10-0 

(wes). 
Palaganv——Raj.— Weta «| W; 15-0] 2:0; 140; 34; 82 | Bakhardi, 3-0 
Palakheda—Gde.—4 (4 @ST . LE; 140] 1-2; 126; 27; 73 |Mendhatola; 1-0 
Palapindi—Gde,— are rqet --| NE; 740] 2:0; 119; 20; 69 | Malevada; 3-0 
Palasagad—Gdc.—i@uts --|NE; 54:0] 3:1, 265; 56; 168 | Kurkheds; 6:0 


Palasaganv—Chd._ aaa -1SE; 20-0] 3-6; 1297; 250; 727 | Kothari; 2:0 


Railway Stat 
Distance 


65) 


Warora; 
Chanda; 
Manikgad; 
Sindevahi; 


Chandrapur; 
Manikgad, 
Manikgad; 
Manikgad; 


Talodhi; 
Brahmapuri; 


Manikgad; 
Kanpa; 
Warora; 
Bhadravati; 


Mul; 
Chanda; 
Balharshah; 


Wadsa; 
Alevahi; 


Local; 
Nagbhid; 


Mul; 
Balharshah; 


Manikgad; 
Mul; 
Wadsa; 
Wacsa; 
Balharshah; 


ion; 


5-0 
14-0 
11-0 
18-0 


12:0 
18-0 
21-0 
16:2 


7-0 
9-0 


12:0 
2:0 


62:0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 
(6) 
Warora; 5:0; Sun, 
Chanda; 14-0; Wed. 
Rajura; 9-0; Sat. 
Gadhchiroli; 3-0; Sun, 
Chandrapur; 12-0; Wed. 
Chandur; 2:0; Tue. 
Chandur; 6°0; Tue. 
Chandur; 4:0; Tue. 
Talodhi; 2:0; Wed, 
Gangalvadi,; 2-0; Sat. 
Rajura; 10-0; sae 
Shankarpur; . 3-0; Mon. 
2°0; 
Sawarla Sat. 
Sirpur alias 
Wadegaon, 
Dhanora; 10-0; Thu, 
Chanda; 6:0; Wed. 
Allapalli; 45-0; Sun, 
Maseli; 7-0; Fri. 
Mudza; 5:0; Mon. 
Chanda; 4:0; Wed. 
Local; Mon. 
Gadhchiroli; 30-0; Sun, 
Allapall:; Sun. 
Chandur; 8-0; Tue. 
Mendhatola; 1-0; Wed. 
Malevada; 3-0; Sun, 
Kurkheda; 6-0; Sat. 
Kothari; 2:0; Mon. 


Motor Stand ; Water 

Distance 

(7) (8) 
Warora; 5-0 | W. 
6:0 | W3t. 
Rajura; 9-0 | W. 
Vyahad; 8-0 | W;t. 
ae . |W. 
Chandur, 2:0 | W;n 
Chandur; 6:0 jn. 
Chandur; 4-0 | W;n. 
n. 
W3t. 
Palasgaon; 0-7 | W;t 
WwW. 
=e .. | Wyn. 
Vatur; 5-0] Ww. 
Shankarpur; 2-0] W. 
by W5t. 
Bhadravati; W3;n. 
Dhanora; 10-0 | W;n. 
Chanda; 6:0 | W. 
Ww. 
n, 

‘ . TW, 

7 12:0 | W. 
Morwa; 2:0 | W5rv. 
Nagbhid;- 6-0 | W. 
Kasanscur; 14-0} W. 

Ww. 
Chandur; 8-0 | W. 
Chatgaon; 4-0 | W;t 
Kurkheda; 23-0 | W;n. 
Kurkheda; 6:0 | W;t 
Kothari; 2:0 | W5t. 


91] 


Institutiors and other 
information 


(9) 
SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
S] (pr); tl. 
S] (pr); tl. 
2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; lib; 
dp (vet). 
$1 (pr); tl. 
$1 (pr); tl. 


S) (pr); t); ch: 


SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
S! (pr); Cs; tl. 


SI] (pr); 2 tl; mq; dh; ch. 
tl. 

S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Si (pr); tl. 


SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 


$1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca; 2 tl; 
ch; lib; 2 dp, 

ch. 

S1 (pr); ch. 


tl; ch. 
tl; ch. 


SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; tl; dg. 
2S! (pr, m); 3 tl; lib. 


LE 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms,); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Palasaganv—Gde.—4@eianta ...E; 48-0 | 03; 44. 7; _ 23 | Péndhari; 6:0 
Palasaganv—Gde._auata ..|NE; 39-0] 06; 74; 13; 54 | Angara; 3-0 
Palasaganv—Gde. S@Oure LN; 29-0 | 2:0; 143; 3); 95 | Sonsari; 30 
Palasaganv-—Gde,_ game JLN; 34:0] 3:2; 512; It; 270 | Armori; 6:0 
Palasaganv—War.—_ Ioana ..1E; 26:0 | 0-6; 154; 36; 88 | Moharli; 6:0 
Palasaganv—War.—_T@aaret . 1S; 60 | 1-7; 360; 76; 189 | Majari; 1-0 
Palasaganv—War.—Toaala | E; 47-0 | 3-5; 1014; 222; 600 | Local; 


Palasagdnv Jat—Bhm. _apenia sz SW; 30:0] 41; 3074 600; 1467 | Local; 


Palasaganv Kh.—-Bhm.—-aemte SW; 21-0] 1-2; 885; 194, 532 | Nagbhid; 9-0 


Palebarasi—Bhm,—Qraarer —..| S; 28:0 | 1:4;. 623; 141; 281 | Local; mn 
Palejhari-—--Raj.— Greaves ..) SW7-25:0 | 2-0; 9.99; 22; «55 | Chandur; 10-0 
Palojhari—Raj.—Tearet W: 22-0) 0:5; 109; 24; 77 | Antargaon Bk; ., 
Palle—Srn.— Geer ..|N; 56:0}. 7-5; 173, 43; 118 | Perimili; 60 
Palli—Srn.— Goer ..| NE; 85:0 | 3-6; 225; 52; 134 | Bhamaragad; 17:0 
Palora—Gdc.— (Ter ..| N; 21-6 | 2:2; 123; 26; 69 | Armori; 0-6 
Pamajiguda—Srn.-—trasiteT «= «.| NE; 1020] 3:0; 24, 4 8 | Yetspalli; 220 
PanavadéJa—W ar.— TAA STOT .1E; 6:0} +9; 474; 99;  277.| Dongargaon; 2:0 


Pafi¢aJa—Raj.—_TATat JE; 7:0 | 2:2; 528; 90; 308 | Vihirgaon; 30 
Pandevahi Masahat—Srn, tard N; 71-0) O13 34 4; 15 | Yetapalli; 40 


ARTE. 
Pandevahi (Surveyed) —d@arey N; .. | 19; 385; 72; 201 | Yetapalli; 100 
(waz). 
Pandharagota—Gde,—Gig emer ; 750] Its 97; 20; 64] Kurkheda; 26:0 


NE 

Pandharakavada—Chd.—qjgtHagy | W; 12:0 | 2-4; 725; 149; 306 | Shengaon; 1-0 
Pandharapani—Gdc.— G7aeurefy ..| NE; 75:0] 0-3; 53; 10; 34]Kurkheda; 260 
Pandharapauni—Raj.—ciewart ..| SW; 7:0 | 2-2; 634; 133; 370 | Local; a 
Pandharasad’a—Gdc.—aTEtaTST_ ..| E; 12-0 | 1-3; 108; 23; 64 | Chatgaon; 2:0 


Pandharasdrad —Bhm.—4i@curee ..| S; 38-0 | 0-2; 192; 38; 98 | Bothali; 20 
Pandharatali—War.—iecaat = ..| N; an 1:7; 142; 27; 59 se _ 
Pandharavani—Bhm.—ayecarfy ..]SW; 42:0} 0-4; 73; 19; 19 | Shioni; 40 
Pandharavanj—Raj.—atevarat —..| S; ‘a 29; 67; 14; 34 | Devada; 


Pandharavani—Raj.—Wiézwarty «.| SW; 400 | 0-4: ~~ 81; 19; 42 | Chandur; 10-0 


Pandharavani—War.—-tezarat ..| NE; 400 { 1-2; 188; 39; 120 | Neri; 1-0 
Pandhari Bhaté]—Gdc.— qiavt HeTe] S; 22-0 | 0-05; 39; 10; 26 | Murandg; 40 


Pafijarepar—Bhm.—Gisearz_. | WS; 80 | 0:8; 485; 90; 235 | Kirmiti 16 
Mendha; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 913 


Railway Station ; |Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand; | Water] Institutions andother 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 

(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Mul; 70-0 | Pendhari; 6:0; Thu. | Pendhari; 6:0 | n, 
Desaiganj; 33-0 | Malevada; 8-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 16:0 | W;n. 
Wadsa; 24-0 | Khadholi; 4-0; Mon. | Kurkheda; 9:0 | W;t. | SI (pr). 
Desaiganj; 12:0 } Armori; 6:0; Fri. | Armori; 6:0 | W;n. | SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 
Werora; 24:0 | Mudholi; 5:0; Wed. | Khatoda; 3-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Majari; 1:0 | Majari; 2:0; Sun, | Sembal; 2:0 | W;rv. | SI (pr); Ces; tl. 
Warora; 47-0 | Local; .. Fri. | Neri; 8-0 | W;t. | 2S1(pr,m); tl. 
Alevahi; 40 | Local; .. Wed. | Local; .. | W3tsn.] 2 Sl (pr,m); Ce; 3 th 

mq; 3 dg; lib. 

Talodhi; 5-0 | Talodhi; 2:0; Wed, | Talodhi; 0-5 | W;t. | Sl (pr); pyt; 2 Ce 


(c,mis); 3 tl, 
Sindevahi; 20-0 | Mudza; 7:0; Mon. | Sindevahi; 20-0 | W;t. | 2Si(pr,m); 2th 


Virur; 25-0 | Chandur; 15-0; Tue.” | Chandur; 15-0 | Wn. | ch. 

Chandrapur; .. | Vansadi; .. Wed, u .. | Wyn. |S] (pr); ch. 

Balharshah; 92-0 | Allapalli; 30-0; Sun. || Perimili; 6:0 | Wn, | Sl (pr); tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 155-0 | Allapalli; 33-0; Sun. | Allapalh; 33-0 | W;rv.| SI (pr); tl. 

Desaiganj; 13-0 | Armori; 0-6; Fri. | Armori; 06 | Wt. |e. 

Balharshah; 88-0 | Allapatli; 40-0; Sun, | Allapalli; 40-0 j rv;n, ea 

Warora; 8-0 | Bhédravati; 6:0; Wed: | Warora; .» | Wt. | Sl (pr); pyt; Ce; t1. 

Vihirgaon; 3-0 | Rajura; 7-0; Sat. Chunala; 5-0] W. 2 Si (pr, m); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 80-0 | Allapalli; 18-0; Sun,, | Allapalli; 18-0 | W3n, | tl; ch. 

Balharshah; 80:0} Allapalli; 18-0; Sun. } Allapalli; 18-0 | W;w, | SI (pr); tl; ch. 

Desaiganj; 42:0 | Korchi; 2-0; Thu. | Korchi; .. | Wjn. ie 

Ghugus; 3-0 | Ghugus; 3-0; Sun, | Chanda; 12-0 | W;w. | Sl (pr); 2 Ca; 2 tl, 

Desaiganj; 42:0 | Korchi 2-0; Thu. a .. | Wyn, oe 

Manikgad; 9-0 | Rajura; 7:0; Sat. | Rajura; 7-0 | W. $1 (pr); Cs; 2tl; dp. 

Mul; 36:0 | Gilgaon; .. Fri. | Chatgaon; 2:0 | W;t. | ch. 

Rajoli; 11-0 | Chanda; 4:0; Thu. | Hirapur; 3-0 |W3rv;t.| Sl (pr); tl. 

os ane a ie oe és -. | W5t. 

Sindevahi; ‘10-0 | Shioni; 4-0; Tue, | Sindevahi; 10-0 | t. Sl (pr). 

Manikgad; 30-0 | Yergavan; 4-0; Tue. ne 7-0 |W. ch. 

Rajura; 42:0 | Chandur; 10-0; Tue, | Chandur; 10-0 | W;n., 

Kanpa; 22-0 | Neri; 1-0; Wed. | Neri; 1-0 | W. Sl(pr);Cs (gr); tl; eh. 

Mul; 32:0 | Talodhi 6-0; Wed. | Talodhi 8-0 | W;t. ars 
Mokasa; Mokasa; 

Nagbhid; 6°0 | Kirmiti 1-6; Sun. | Kirmiti 1-6 | W. S! (pr); 2 Cs; tl; ch; lib, 
Mendha; Mendha; 


A-179—58-A. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq.ms.); Pcp; 


Village Name Travelling Houscholds ; Post Office: 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
0) (2) (3) (4) 
Paftjarepar—War.—ITH ITE -1NE; 43-0] 17; 482; 91; 284 | Kanpa; 2-0 
Pafijhurni—War.—oteqoft |W; 60] 45; 759; 178; 449 | Local; 
Pannemara—-Gde.—THATeT «JE; 60:0] 13; 374; 58; 216 | Yerkad; 10-0 
Mendcha; 
Panoli Mendh’—Bhm.—qravet Ast} W; 6-0 | ets 117; 20; 69 | Kiri nf 
. Mendha; 
Panord—Chd. ATTY ee Ree, ae (er 
Paradagatw—Bhm.— TEMA «| SE; 2-0] 1-2; 1000; 188; 583 | Brahmapuri; 2:0 
Paradapar—War.— TI<SUTe ..| NE: 3940-1" 13-9250; 57: «164 | Jambhulghat; 3-0 
Paradhan Heti—War.—T a1 eet NE; 390) 0-6; 22; 7; 14 | Sawargaon; 2:0 
Paradi-—Chd.— rest sill at 0-9; 159; 31; 94 a - 
Paradi—Chd.—A7reat --JE; 35:0] 2:04; 758; 133; 441 |Rajgadh; 36 
Paradi—War.—1<et .-| E; 24:0 1:9; 247; 49; 119 Moharli; 2.0 
Paradi—War.—oTvst w]ove oe | 13; 462; 112; 269 a 
Paradi Buti—War.—I7@at adr ..(NE; 42:0] 17; 81; 15; 50 | Ambeneri; 4 
Paradi Dev—Gde.—41eet aq ..;SW; 40:0] 0-5; 54; 8; 33 | :Ganpur; 3-0 
Paradikupi—Gde.—OTeS1geY «Ws 8-0 | 4-0; 1412; 274; 814 | Kaneri; 1-0 
Parakabhati—Sm.—orearaeet ..| NE; 43-0] 1-7; 24, 5; «13. | Ahern; . 
Parana—Bhm.—QTTAT -.|SW; 35-0] 06; 142; 29; 43 | Shioni; 6-0 
Parasalagondi Masahat—Srmn.— N; 83-0} 0-5; 396; 67; 217 | Yetapalli; 9:0 
yceermay Ware. ; 
Parasavadi—Gde.—areearest «| [E; 15-0] 1-8; 74; «14; 57 | Chatgaon; 40 
Parasavadi—Gde.—STtHaret ..|NE; 20:0] 0-8; 119; 24; 77 | Delanwadi; 60 
Parasevida—Srn.—TCAATST o1N; 20-0} 0-7; 195; 34; 116 | Regunta 3-0 
Malgujari; 
Parasoda—Raj.—TTATST .1W; 40-0 | 2-6; 483; 105; 211 | Korpanas 12-0 
Patasoda——War.—TCAIST . LN; 3-0 | 2:0; 492; 95; ° 283 | Warora; 3-0 
Parasodi—Bhm.—4 ars --1E; . C5; 226; 43; 115 | Brahmapuri; 1-0 
Parasodi—Chd,—oearet edu. ou. | 35; 441; 87; 255 s 
Parasodi—War.—Ttaret el ou. ee | 06; 121; 23; 69 re 


aC ar ee SOS SERENE nEREENTL ORI OEDE STOUR 
A-179—-58-B. 


€HANDRAPUR DISTRICT 915 


ge 


: 


Railway Station; [Weekly Bazar; Distance;,; Moror Stand; Water| Institutiors and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Kanpa; 2:0 | Kanpa; 2-0; Sun. 2:0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); 4th gym; lib. 
“Warora; 7-0 | Warora; 6:0; Sun, | Stage; 0:4 | Wn. | SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; ch; 
lib. . 
Mul; 72:0 | Murum- 4-0; Tue. | Murumgaon; 2-0 | W;n.| SI (pr); pyt; Cs, 
gaon; 
Kirmiti 1-0 | Kirmiti 1:0; Sun, | Kirmiti 10 |W. S! (pr); Ces; tl. 
Mendha; Mendha; Mendha; 
Kirmiti 1-0 | Kirmiti 1:0; Sun. | Kirmiti 0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; th. 
Mendha; Mendha; Mentha; 
Brahmapuri; 2:0 | Brahma- 2-0; Fri. — .. |W. S1 (pr); pyt; Cs; th: ch, 
a puri; 
Kanpa; 16:0 | Jambhul- 3-0;. Tue. | Jambhuilghat; 3-0 | W. Si (pr); tl. 
ghat; ; 
Warora; 39-0 | Neri; 2:0; Wed, | Neri; 2:0 |W3nst.] th 
W;rv; oe 
t. 
Mul; 80 |Rajgadh;  3°6; Tue. | Saoli; 5-0 |W, | Sl (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
Chandrapur; 18-0 | Sawarle 2:0; Wed. | Moharli; 2-0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; 2 el. 
Sirpur 
alias 
Wadegaon; 
i we es ee ne oT Wt 
Kanpa; 12:0 | Bhisi; 4:0; Sat. 25 1-0 | Ww. Cs; tl. 
Balharshah; 30-0 | Ashti; 8-0; Fri, | Ashti; 8-0 | W;rv. | tl. 
Mul; 17-0 | Gadhchi- 8-0; Sun. | Kaneri; 2-0 | W;t. | 2 SI (pr;m);  pyt; Ce; 
roli; 2 tl; lib; dp, 
Balharshah; 110-0 | Aheri; .. Sat. | Jimalgatta; 7-0 In. 
Sindevahi; 18-0 | Shioni; 6:0; Tue. | Sindevahi; 18O}w, | 2th. 
Balharshah; 93-0 | Allapaili; 31-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 31-0] W;t. | SI (pr); tl; ch, 
Mul; 40-0 | Dhanora; 6:0; Thu, ;Dudhamara; 0:4] W;t. | .. is 
Wadsa; 20-0 | Delanwadi; 6-0; Sat, he 20-0 | trvsn | Cs; tl; ch. 
Manchariyal; .. | Bamani; 10-0; Sun. | Umanur; 20-0 | W. SI (pr). 
Manikgad; 42:0 | Korpana;_— 12-0 Fri. = 42-0 |rv. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Warora; 3-0 | Warora; 3-0; Sun. | Warora; 3:0 | W;t;n.} Si(pr); Ce; 2tl: dg, 
Brahmapuri; 1-0 | Brahmapuri 1-0; Fri. Brahmapuri; 1-0 | Wn, | tl. 
w. 
w. 


916 


Village Name Travelling 
djstance 
(1) (2) 
Pardyanar—Srn .—¢T[qa4e --| NE; 1142-0 
Pardi—Bhm,.— tf W; 8-0 
Pardi—Raj.—qT¥] ..)W; 36-0 
Pardi Jatin—Bhm.—qret areta ..| SW; 24-0 
Paslj—Srn.— 4a} .| NE; 60-0 
Parodhi—War.—TI@ray NE; 17-0 
Pasija—War.— ITcTaT oe] Ss 9:0 
Patan—Raj.—T1et {SW 255 
Patanavada—Gdc.—QiTemaTst =... | N; 29-0 
Patharagondi—Gde.--yfqeumet . See 
Patharagota—Gde.—4Tacmret SE; 32:0 
Patharagotyia—Gde.—7aTMe1 «| N; 32:0 
Pathari—Bhm.—Q1aat ool S; 57-0 
Pattiganv Masahac—Srn.—Tdrtie | NE; 47-0 
weet. 
Pattiganv Masdhat—Srn.—tTeftigy | N; — 47-0 
wared. 
Pauni—Raj.—qtat o-| N; oe 
P uni—Gde.—arat «LE; 23-0 
Pauravel—Gdc._ twat » 1 E; 32:0 
Pavanapar—Bhm.—{qqqTt S; 24-0 
Pavana Raiyyatavarl—War.—4TquyT | E; 6:0 
aaaiey. 
Pavani—War.—Taay esl. a2 a 
Payadi—Gde,—a7azi LE; 45-0 
Payalasanapeth—Gdc.—TiqAaAys | S; 20-0 
Payali Bhatali—Chd,—q1aeft Hes} ww Cw 
Pekinakasi—Gdc.—Tayqarear SE; 13-0 
PekinakAsamudajha—Gde.— E; 440 
SarTH AT SAT. 
Pelora—-Raj.— TATE N; 


Direction ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms,); Pop; 


1:7; 
3°2; 


2-02; 


2:8; 


10:0; 


0-01; 
0-4; 


2:8; 


‘Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

223; 45; 
1173; 223; 
415; 87; 
105; 20; 

20; 3s 
577; 125; 
1089; 249; 
150; 31; 
91; 13; 
2); 4; 
30; 5; 
292; 70; 
1437; 354; 
139; 22; 
24; 3; 
620; 121; 
347; 62; 
16; 2; 
578; 132; 
980; 209; 
413; 92; 
275; 54; 
167; 36; 
1530; 326; 
9; I; 
197; 41; 
920; 216; 


Bhamaragad; 12-0 


A A ES A Sr At et nr 


Post Office; 
Distance 


(4) 


Local; 
Korpana; 6:0 
Balapur Bk.; 2:0 
Kamalapur; 
Chandankheda; 2-0 
Local; 
Chandur; 
Wairagad; 1:0 
Pendhari; 11-0 
Armori; 6:0 
Local; 
Dechali; 13-0 
Rajaram, . 2:0 
Govri; 2:0 
Dhanora; .. 2:0 
Pendhari; 10-0 
Gunjevahi 3-0 
Mahal; 
Warora; 10-0 
Pendhari; 40 
Muranda; 
Local; 
Gurwala; 6:0 
Pendhari; 2-0 
Nandgaon; 2-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 917 


Railway Staticn; {Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand; Water] Instituticns and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance informaticn 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Balharshah; 119-0 | Allapalli; §4:0; Sun. | Aheri; 58-0 | Win. | SI (pr); ch. 

Nagbhid; 6:0 | Navegaon 2-0; Tue, | Nagbhid; 601 W. | Si(pr,m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl. 
Pandav; 

Rajura; 38-2 | Kerpana; 6:0; Fri. oe oe | tV. S1 (pr); Cs, dp. 

Talodhi; 2-0 | Balapur Bk.; 2-0; Fri. | BalapurBk.; 20/w. [th 

Balharshah; .. | Aheri; 40:0; Sat. os .. «of tyyn, és 

Warora; 17-0 | Chandan- 2:0; Thu. | Shegaon Bk; 5-0 | W;n. | SI (pr); 1); lib. 
kheda; 

Majari; 3-0 | Warora; 9-0; Sun, | Local; .. |W;rv] 2 SI (pr,m); Ca; Dhuli 


n, Vandan; Fr. Mrg. 
; Vad. 2; tl. 


Rajura ; .. |Chandur; ,, Tue,..| Chandu:; oo |W. [tl 

Desaiganj; 21-0 | Wairagad; 1-0; Thu, -| Armori; 9-0 | W;rv.] Cs, 

Mul; 62:0 | Pendheri; 11-0; Thu. ris +.) Ww. ee 

Desaiganj; 14-0 | Armori; 6-0; Fri, || Armori; 6-0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 

Rajoli; 11-0 } Local; .. Fri. || Local; .. | Wt. | 2 SI (pr,m); Ce; 2 ti; ch; 

lib; 2 dp; (1 vet). 

Balharshah; .. |Sironcha; 47-0; Mon. Kea wee [ eo 
Allapalli; 12-0; Sun. 3 4-0 | W. or 

Manikgad; 10-0 | Rajura; 9-0; Sat. | Rajura; 9-0 | W;n. | SI (pr). 

Mul; 48:0 | Dhanora; 2:0; Thu. ee .» | Wyn. | Si (pr). 

Mul; 62:0 | Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. stg [Wyn 6 


Sindevahi; 12-0 | Pathari; 9-0, Fri. Sindevahi; 12-0 | W;t. | SI (pry; Cs; 2 tl, 


Werore; 10-0 | Warora; 10-0; Sun. | Warora; 10-0 | W;t. | 2S! (pr;m); Cs; tl. 

e ue oe ae oe ° os | Wn. Js 
Mul; 68:0 | Pendhari; 4-0; Thu. | Pendhari; 4-0 | W;t. | SI (pr). 
Mul; .. | Talodhi 0:0; Wed. | Talodhi 6:0 | W;t. 

Mokasa; Mokasa; 
Chanda; 8-0 | Chanda; 8:0; Wed, | Chanda; 8-0 | W;rv.| 2S] (pr, m); Cs; 2 tl; m; 
ch; lib, 

Mul; 37-0 | Gurwala; 6:0; Mon. | Gadhchiroli; 13-0 jn. ae 
Mul; 66:0 | Pendhari; 2-0; Thu. | Pendhari; 2:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Cs, 


Chandrapur; 9-0 | Chandrapur; 9-0; Wed, | Chandrapur; 9-0 | W;rv;] 2 Si (pr,m); Cs;2 11; ch. 


n. 
er 


918 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Arca (Sq. ms.); Pop; 
Village Name Travelling Houschol¢s ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 


(4) 


6:0: 


Jaravandi; 


Pendhi—Gde,—dat | N; 45-0 | 0:5; 5 2; 3 | Koregaon; 5:0 
Pendhari—Bhm._4@a ..[W; 17-0 | 0-7; 398; 75; 222 | Mohali 1:0 

Mokasa; : 
Pendhari—Bhm.—-4eet Ss 36-0 | 3-0; 687; 149; 347 | Bhothali; 40 
Pendharj—-Gde.— Feat .ASE; 440] 17; 401; $0; 211 | Local; s 
Pendhari—War.—9eat .LNE; 440] 19; 422; 92; 240 | Kevada; 2-0 


1:3; 447; 102; 163 | Janamapalli; 6-0 
4-2; 74; 16; 50 | Bhamaragad; 26-0 


Pentipaka—Smm.—Ffearpt ASE; 6-0 
Peramalabhatti—Srn. tered | NE; 126-0 


pecans Aha ...N; ¢ 3-7; 383. 81; 177 | Local; es 
Petia—Srn.— 927 LL Nyo 1230] 22¢05 41, 6; = 27] Yetapalli; 19-0 
Peta—Srn eT ..] MES a CBS 1; 34; 96 ie 
Peta—Srn.—Qet ANE; 32:0} 4s. 729; 115; 362 | Local, 


Petaganv—Bhm.— emit .11 SW; 42-0} 18: 1418; 302; 790 | Local; 


Petaganv—Chd.— ema 

Petedongari—Gde.— Festrer Ee 
Pethabhanasull --War. a as me 
Pethata]a—Gdc.—Qsaast |S; 28-0 
Peth Tukam—Gde.—¥z Tet ..|N; 13-0 
Pevara—War.—Ta2T . | NE; 6:0 


14, 307; 60; = 191 | Jibgaon; 1-0 
0-3; 10: 3; 8 ; 

0-9; 251; 49; 149 ee Ae 
0-5;. 590; 123; © 345 | Ghat; 2-0 
Vege e311 57; 181 | Deulgaon,; 2-0 
05; 149; 33; 87 | Paona Raiyyat- 3-0 
wari; 

0-5; 68; 15; 42 | Kurkheda, 


3-5; 968; 184;. 556 | Bhendala; 3-0. 


() (2) (3) 
Pendalavahi—Smn.—TseraTgy. iw. |-NE; 118-0] 3:0; 94; 14 40 
Phakanabhatti—Gde.—tarTaedl. .| NE; 71-0 


Pharidi—-Gde.—Fi2Tst -.|SW; 18-0 

Phari—Gdc.—Bet ..1NE; 70-0! 1-2; 145; 26; 83 | Malevada; 1-0 
Phasatoli—Gdc,— hee Tat ..}SE; 28-0] 1-9; 98; 19; 56; | Karwafa; 10-0 
Phattapar—War. —PUTTE - .2| N; 13-0} 3-1;- 391;-- 90; . 757 | Barvha; 20 
Pheri—Gde.---B4 AN; 28-0 | 0-4 167; 36, 98] Kural; 5-0 
Phisakuti—Chd.— Target .1E; 36:0} 2:3 1540; 305; 857 | Rajgadh; 2-0 
Phokurdi—Gdce,—FIgsT ...| SW; .. 2:2; 667; 148; 400 | Bhendala; 
Phulabodi—Gde.—peratet ..}SE; 25-0] 40; 247; 43; 162 | Karwofa; - ° 8-0 
Phulakhal—Gdc:—Hragy .1SE; 40-0] NA; 34; 6; 23 | Pendhari; 2-0 
Phulakoda—Gdc. —BeareT AE; 35-0 | 1-8 78 16; 41 “ 7-0 
Phuloré—Chd.—FAte ehoce ce | 04, 1B, 4 a 
Phupdi-Masthat—Sm.—Bet | N;. 50-0 | 0-04; 263; 38; 163. | Kondoli . 60 


LES (Surveyed); 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 919: 


Water 


Railway Station ; [Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand; Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(3) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Mul; 70:0 | Gadhchi- 46-0; Sun. | Kasansoor; 80, W. [th 
roli; 
Wadsa; 11-0 | Desaiganj; 11:0; Sun. | Shankarpur; 5-0 | W;t. on 
Nagbhid; 6:0 | Nagbhid; ~ 5-0, Thu. | Mahali 1-0 | Ww, | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Mokasa; 
_ Rajoli; 10-0 | Pathari; 4-0; Fri. | Hirapur; 5-0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); Cs; th. 
Mul; 65-0 | Local; .. Thu. | Local; .. | W;t. | 2S1(pr,m); Cs; eh. 


Mctegaor; 2-0; Sun, 
Sironcha; 60; Mon, 
Allapallis 68-0; Sun. 


Sindevahi; 11-0 
Balharshah; 135-0 
Balharshah; 132-0 


Neri; 6:0 | W;t. 
Sironcha; 6:0 | Wsrv. 
Aheri; 70-0 | W;rv; 


SI (pr); Cs; th. 
Sl (pr). 


ow 


Bealharshah; 86:0 
Balharehah; 119-0 


Allapalli; 20-0; Sun, 
Aheri; 43-0; Sat. 


Local; .» | W5n;t.) S1 (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

ch. 

t. 

Sl (pr). 

Sl (pr); Cs; Hanuman: 
Jayanti Fr; 2:th gym; 
ch; lib, 

Si (pr). 


Balharshah; 107-0 
Rajoli; 2-0 


Aheri; 45-0; Sat, i oe | Wyte 
Rajoli; 2:0 | Wit. 


Rajeli; 2:0; Sat. 


Mul; 160 


Saoli; 8-0; Saoli; 8-0 | W. 
= ae [We . 

Ghot; 2:0 | W;t. 

Deulgaon ; 2:0 | W. 


Shegaon Bk.; 6:0 | W. 


Ghot; 20; Tue. 
Deulgaon; 2-0; Thu. 
Shegaon Bk.; 6:0; Mon. 


Sl (pr), Cs, 
Cs; tl. 
Sl (pr); tl. 


Balharshah; 57:0 
Wadsa, 18-0 
Warora; 8-0 


Wadsa; «+ | Belgaon; .. Mon. ns .. | Wjn, be 
Mul; 180 | Bhendala; 3-0; Mon, | Bhendala; 3-0 | Win. | 2 Si (prem); C: 
Wadsa, 37:0 | Melevada; 4:0; Sun. | Kurkheda; | 21-0 | Wsrv; Fe 
n. 
Mul; 57-0 | Potegaon; 6-0; Wed. ans 1 TW. sh 
Nagri; 6°0 | Kosarear; 4:0; Sat. | Khambada; 2-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); tl. 
Desaiganj; 7-0 | Desaiganj; 7-0; Sun. | Kural; 5-0 | Wt. | Sl (pr); Cs; 3 el. 
Mul; 7-0 | Rajgadh; =. 2-0; ‘Tue. | Chandapur; 1:0 | W;pl.] 2 $1 (pr,m); Cs; tl. 
Mul; -» ‘| Bhandala; .. Mon. |}Mul; + | Wyn. | Sl (pr); Cs; th. 
Mul; 49-0 | Karwafa; 8-0; Tue: | Karwafa; .. | Wit. | Sl (pr); che. 
Mul; © 620] Pendhari; 3:0; Thu. | Pendhari; 3-0 | Win. - 
Wadsa; 320° | Murum- 60; Tue, | Murumgaon; 6-0 | rv. ‘ 


gaon; | 


Balharshah; 102°0 | Allapalli; . Sun. $1 (pr); ch, 


920 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Dirccticn ; Arca (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Phuradi—Chd.— Breet wel 38 a 35; 816; 155; 445 . 2 
Phuser—Gde.—FAZ -{S; 28-0} 0-03; 18, = 4; «15 | Muranda; 6:0 
Phutana—Chd.—Fe ToT wfc. ee | 2°75 1062; 200; 623 Ss a 
Pidamili—Srn .—fq2freft ..| NE; 1020{ 0-2; 46; 8 26 |Allapalli; 54-0 


Pijaduri—War.—fsfezr . | N: .. | 2:2; 484; «97; 284} ms 
Pimpalaganv—Bhm.—fqyamta? ..| NE; 6:0 | 3-02 2896; 604; 1661 | Local; 


Pimpalaganv--Gde.—foramtra «| N; 38-0 | 4-6; 414; 95; 253 | Kokadi; 2-0 
Pimpalaganv—War.—foqatit —..| N; .. | 0-4; 63; 16; 45 | Barvha; > 
Pimpalagatv—War.—_frratig —..| N; 13-0] 0:4; 426, 86; 199 } Barvha; 4:0 
Pimpalaganv—War.—fotatia ..| NE} © 42:0 | 1:7; 1.850; 165; 539 | Jambhulghat; 2-0 
Pimpalakhut—Chd.—fqy@e ..| NE; 17-0} 0-3; 214; 40; «119 | Chichpalli; 2-0 
Pimpalakbuya(Raiyyatap0r)—Gde.— S; 90) 2:1; 279; 53; 163 } Yeoli; 16 


Pimpalaneri—War. ~feraeattt .., NE; 36:0] |) 1:4; 826; 187; 455 | Local; bes 
Pimparajhora—Gde.—farvareat ..| NE; © 74:0 | 0:6; 47; 8; 30 | Kurkheda; 25-0 
Pindi Gundam—Sin.—ftet sm ..).N; 74-0} 0:2; 42; 10; 28 | Allapalli; 


Pipalagaiv—Raj.—frrwtia |W: 140-1 24: 587; 134; 368 | Local; . 
Piparda—Raj.—faret «.| W; 992910 | 3-6; 266; 56; +~—«:160 | Korpana; 5-0 
Piparda—War.—foret .1E; 49-0 | 4-6; 646; 130; 299 | Palasgaon; 2:0 
Pipari—Chd.—fare} ..| SW; 10-0} 5:5; 1222; 236; 642 | Dhanora; 2-0 
Pipari—Gde.—farat ..|NE; 118-0] 3-0; 121; 18; 86] Malevada; 6-0 
Pipari—Raj.—ftret ..1W; 25-0} 2-8; 507; 105; 289 | Vansadi; 4-0 
Pipari—War.—farTa |S; 18:0] 39; 821; 186; 452] Bhadvavati; 5-6 
Pipari Desapande—Chd. ferret -. ae | 28; 586; 126; 299 
aervis. 
Pipari (Diksit}—Chd.—forgy ..] .. 2. | 0-5; 547; 105; 329 
(fafa). 
Pipari Tukam—Chd.—fr7® ws} www. | 05; 15S 4s 
one een .»| E; . 2:0; 858; 188; 437 | Local; a 
Pirameda—Srn .—{T CAST ..| N; 20-0 | 0-2; 120; 26; 69 | Rogunta 2-0 
Malgujari; 

Piraiiji Mal—Chd.—faisit are ..|NE; 38:0] 1-1; 169; 35; 115 | Saoli; 3-0 


Pisevadadha—-Gde.—ftaqeqt  ..|NE; 12:0] 2:5; 769; 159; 397|Delanwadi; 2-0 


Pitestr —Gde.fatqe ..|SE; 70-0] 2-6; 89; 15; 53 | Yerkad; 45-0 


| 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 92] 


een oni mE nmr nnn bon em meme perience re 


Rajlway Station; |Weekly Bazar; Distance; Motor Stand; Water} Instituticng and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Muranda; 60} Talodhi 14-0; Wed. | Talodhi 14-0) Wn. 


n. 
Brahmapuri; 6-0 | Arher 0-6; Mon. WwW. 
Navargaon; 


2 St (pr,m); Cs; Ram 
Navami Fr; Ct; Sud, 9; 
41, 2m; ch; 2 lib. 


Desaiganj; 8-0 | Desaiganj; 8-0; Sun. |Shankarpur; 3-0 | Wt. | Si (pr); Cs: tl. 
Nagti; .. | Barvha; .. Wed. | Khambada, .. { W. 
Nagri; 6:0 | Kosarsar; 4-0; Sat. | Stage; 1-6 W. - 
Kanpa; 17-0 | Jambhul- 2-0; Tues} Jembhulghat;, 2-0 | Wsn. | S1 (pr); Ca; tl. 

ghat; 
Chichpalli; 8-0 | Chichpalli; 2-0; Mon, | Chichpaili; 2:0 | Ww. Sl (pr); tl. 
Mul; 30°6 | Gadhchi- 9-0; Sun.” |'Gadhchiroli; 9-0 |! Wynt; |. SI (pr); tl. 

roli; 

18-0 | Local; .» Mon. | Chimur; 3-0 | Win. | Si-(pr); Cs; 3 tl; gym; lib, 

Desaiganj; 41-0 | Korchi; 1-0; Thu | Kurkheda; 25-0 | w. KG 
Balharshah; 98:0] Allapalli; .. Sun. | Aheri; 30-0 |W. | Si (pr); ch, 
Manikgad; 16:0 | Chandur; 2-0; Tue. | Chandur; 2:0 | W3n. | S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Manijkgad; 31-2 | Vansadi; 3-0; Wed,-| Vansadi; 1-0 | WwW. SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq. 
Warora; 49-0 | Palusgson; 2:0; Sun. | Neri; 10-0 | Wt. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Chanda; 10-0 | Ghugus; 6°0; Sun. | Chanda; 10-0 | Wsrv.| 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 3 tl; ch. 
Desaiganj; 30-0 | Matevada; 6-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 14-0 | Wsn. | Si (pr). 
Manikgad; 26:0 | Vansadi; 4-0; Wed. | Vansadi; 40} W. | Si (pr); Cs; 21. 
Bhadravati; 5-6 | Bhadravati; 5-6; Wed. | Bhadravaty; 5-6 | rv, 2 S81 (pr, m); tl, 


ee oe oe ee oe oe ee W3rv. 


Bhadravati; 9-0 | Bhadravati; 9-0; Wed. | Bhadravati; 7-0 | W. 


Mokasa; Mokase; 
- ae mt ae oie A .. | Wt 
Balhatshah; 126:0 | Allapalli; 54-0; Sun. | Aheri; 58:0 
281 (pr,m) Cs; 411; lib. 


Manchariyal; .. |Bamani; 10-0; Sun. | Bamani; 10-0 | W;n. 

Mul; 10-0 | Saoli; 3-0; Thu. | Saoli; 3-0 |W;tspl| SI (pr); th. 

Wadsa; 20-0 | Delanwadi; 3:0; Sat. | Armori; 16-0 | W;t;n.! Si (pr); Cs; Dhulivandan 
Fr,March; 2th; ch; Cch, 


Wades; 70-0 | Kotgul; 3-0; Fri. | Murumgaon; 25-0 jn, 


922 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


nr CC LCE AL PII A 


Direction ; 


Village Name 


distance 


(1) 

Piticua—-War.— FTE HT ..| NE; 
Pocamapalli Raiyyatavari---Srn.— . .| SE; 

areraiedt trary 
Podasa —Chd.—9YSat 
Pohe--War.--91% o> as 
Pokkar—Sin. TF RT .| NE; 
Pombharna-—Chd.~aatt Ges 
Porli—Gde. FY N; 

i 

Poteganv—-Gde.—FTamter ..| SE; 
Potegiiv—Gde.—T2 4 LN; 
Potepalli—Gde.-—qreteatt . 1S; 
Povanapar—Bhm.—TYaTarT S; 


Poyarakoti—Srn Ty HTEY ..| NE; 
Pratapagad---Gde.—T qT ITS ..| NE; 
Pudiyal Mohada—Raj.— Jara | SW; 


ATeeT. 


Pulakhal-—Gde.—Fqaqet «| S; 
Punnir—Srn.-~-FAt WAN; 
Pursd4—-Gde,—JUTsI ..| NE; 


Purakepar—Bhm.—JTANTT ..| SW; 


Purasalagondi—Sen.—_Jeaerttat ... NE; 


Pus’pandi—Gde.—Jargat ...| NE; 
Puske—Srn.—Je# ..| NE; 
Puskoti—Srn.—Fenyey ..| NE; 
Pusukapalli—Sm.—qayetert =. .| N; 

Pusumapalli—Sm.—JaAtett ..| NE; 
Puyaradand—-Wat.— Taras ..| NE; 


Rahapalli Bk.—Raj.—TETea! J. ..| S; 

Rahapalli Kh.—Raj.— WET J. ..| S; 

Reiyyatavari Colliery No. 3—Chd.— 
Reaarh Stra 4.3 

Rajagadh —Chd. TTS Es 


Travelling 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pep ; 


4-02; 


Houscholds ; 


Agriculturists 
(3) 

133; 3; 
540; 117; 
542; 110; 
280; 56; 
96; 15; 
2965; 520; 
2619; 536; 
366; 92; 
565; 123; 
222; 44; 
73; 15; 
120; 21; 
18; I; 
28; 8; 
624, 118; 
336, 64; 
893; 196; 
48; VW; 
210; 45; 
72; 15; 
14; 4; 
117; 21; 
126; 28; 
34; 6; 
694, 154; 
143, 29; 
64, 14 
694; 145; 
1205; _ 230; 


158 


121] 
137] 


229 


280 
137 
53 
84 
7 
20 


319 
159 


503 


Post Office; , 
Distance 
(4) 

Chimur; 5-0 
Ankisa; 3-0 
Kandoli; 14-0 
Local; ee 

Loca); ae 

Kokadi; 1-0 
Avalgaon; 30 
Allapalli; 56:0 
Malevada; 9-0; 
Chandur; 22:0 
Kaneri; 2-0 
Ghotsur, 7:0 
Loca); ° 

Ratnapur; 2-0 
Yetapalli; 20-0 
Dhanora; 6:0 
Yetapalli; 23-0 
Ghotsur; 20-0 
Aheri; 5-0 
Yetapalli; 22:0 
Bhisi; = :*F0 
Chandur,; 22:0 
Indhani; 16:0 
Local; a 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


923 


Railway Station ; {Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand ; Water| Instituticns and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (5) 
Warora; 33-0 | Chimur; 5-0; Fri. | Shedegaon; 3-0 | W. th. 
Balharshah; 143-0 | Ankisa; 3-0; Tue. | Ankisa; 3-0 | w. 
Ww. 
Balharshah; 165-0 | Allapalli; 33-0; Sun. | Aheri; 40-0 | n. 
Wedsa; 24-0 | Local; Tue, | Local; Wt. {3 Si(pr, m, h); pyt; 4 Cs; 
Mandoba Fr. Ct; Sud. 
15; tl; Mq; dg; ch; lib; 
dp. 
Mul; 50-0 | Talodhi 24-0; Wed, | Gadhchiroli:) 25-0 | Wt. | Si(pr); tl. 
Mokasa; 
Desaiganj; 7-0 | Desaiganj; 7:0; Sun. | Sharikarpur; 3-0 | Wr. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Brahmapuri; 17-0 | Gangalvadi; 6-0; Sat. | Gangalvadi; 60)W. jt. 
Balharshah; 128:0 } Allapalli; 56-0; Sun, | Aheri; 60-0 | rv;n 
Wadsa; 40-0 | Malevada; 9-0; Sun,..| Kurkheda; 25-0 | rv;n ou 
Manikgad 44-0 | Chandur; 22-0; Tue. ‘| Chandur- 22:0) W. |ch. 
Mul, 18-0 | Gadhchiroli; 7:0; Sun. _.| Stage; 1:0] Ww. Sl (pr); pyt; Cs; 2-¢1. 
Mul; 77-0 | Gadhchi- 42-0; Suv. } Kagansoor; 2:0 | W;n. | SI (pr); th; ch. 
roli; 
Desaiganj; 26:0 | Ramgead; 2:0; Thu. | Kurkheda; 10:0 | W; rv;| SI (pr); Cs; ch. 
t. 
Balapur Bk.; 14:0 | Nawargaon; 4:0; Thu. | Nawargaon; 4-0 | W. a 
Balharshah; 86-0 | Allapalli; 38-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 380 | W;n. | Si (pr); Cs. 
Mul; 52:0 | Dhanora; 6-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 6:0 | Wt. 
Balharshah;: 89-0} Allapalli, 41-0; Sun. . | Allapalli; 41-0 | W. 
Yetapalli; 50-0 | Irpanar; 16-0; Yetapalli; 45-0 | Wyn. | ch. 
Balharshah; 67-0 | Aheri; 5-0; Sat. Aheri; 5-0 |. Wyn. | Si (pr); ch. 
Balharshah; 88:0 } Allapalli; 40-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 40-0 | rv;n “cd 
Kanpa; 12-0 | Bhisi; 1-0; Sat. Bhisi; 10} W. ‘Sl (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Virur; 38-0 | Chandur; 22:0; Tue. | Devada; 15-0 | W;n, 
.. |AIndhani; — 14-0; Vakadi; 16:0 | Wyn. 
‘ W;pl. 
Mul; 6-0°| Local; Tue. | Borchandli; 1-0 | W;t. | 2 SI (pr, m); 2 Ca; 3 th 


ch; lib; dp. 


A 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms,); Pop; 


Village Name Travellirg Households; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Rajagatta—Gde.—TTNzeT ..|SW; 46:0 [ 0-7; 214 43; 96] Marakande; 3:0 
Rajagatyagativ—Gde.—2THTEeTM | N; 6:0} 2:0; 377; 76; 222 | Ambeshioni; 3-0 
Rajanagatta—Gde.—epsramzet «| S; 19-0 | O-Ot; 51; Ut; 31 | Amgaon; 2-0 
Rajanapalli—Srn, _rpsraitgedt AS; 4-0 lel; 124; 32; 62 | Janangalli; 166 
Rajéram—Sm.— THT JN; 45-0 | 71; 727; 160; 368 | Local; 
Rajatolg—Gde.—erHavaAl L|NE; 610] 03; 17; 3; 8} Kurkheda, 23-0 
Rajatoli—Gde.— Trt aT ..|.NE; 79-0] 05; 29; 4s —«19 | Belgaon; 10-0 
Rajoli—Bhm.—urtreft ..{ SW; 240] 05; 176; 30; 102 | Balapur Bk.; 3-0 
Rajoli—Chd.—zratrat 1 NE: — 38:0] 4:5; 2594; 416; 1202 | Local; 
Rajoli—Gde. stray | SE; 28-0 154; 253; 61; 166 | Potegaon; 2-0 
Rajoli—Gde.—TIAYAY .| E; 18:0 | 21; 275; 42; 154! Dhanora; 4-0 
Rajura Urban Area I—Raj.— ..| HQ; 0-3, 4376; 953; 714 | Local; 7 

urge were Ferare 2. 
Rajur Bk,—Gde.—zTqz J. 1S; 30:0} 0-4; 107; 20; 77 | Ghot; 12:0 
Rajur Kh.—Gdc. UAC ©, wef Ss 30:0 | 0:5; 16; 3; 10 | Ghot; 12-0 
Rakhi—Gde,—Tregt . |S; 7-0| 1:3; 364; 83; 219 | Gurwala; 1-0 
RaJipeth-—Chd.—trgprae ..| SE; 25; 250; 50; 149 - ss 
Ralegathiv—War.—USuie ..| NE; 1-7; 303; 57; 149 ee os 
Ralegiav—War.—tiema ..| SW; tT: -O} 1-0; 318; 64; 173 | Patela; 2:0 
Ramagad—Gdc.—traTyg --| NE; 1160] 0-4 296; 59; 149 | Purada; 2-0 
Ramaja—Bhm.— TATST -.1SW; 44:01 0-5; 662; 137; 325 | Gadberi; 1-0 
Ramala—Gdc.—TrATayr . | SW; 2 1-2; 743; 169; 158 oe 
Ramanajaptr Wastcland—Srn.— _ ..| S; 3-0 | 0-7; 152; 35; 43 Sironche; 3-0 

WATTAGE Fee. 
Ramannapesh Raiyyatavari—Sm.— | N; 20-0! 0-6; 135; 30; 60 | Regunta; 2-0 

warts Wrrare. 
Ramapir—Gdce, — TAT ..[SW; 40:0; 0-5; 125; 24; 70 | Anakhoda; 2-0 
RamapOr—Gdc, —THATT --| N; 25-0 | 2-6; 308; 60; 171 | Armori; 5-0 
Ramapir—-Gde.—ZTA qT -.| S; és 1-4, 341; 71; 204 } Bori; 1:0 
Ramapdr-—Raj.—TATe . |) WS; ‘ 1-0; 8; 2; 3 ‘ ee 
Ramapur—War.— TAT ..| NE; 38: 0; 09; 150; 25; 80 Neri; 2:0 
Ramapuri—Bhm. ee ee ee ..{SW; 140] 1-3; 246; 64; 158 | Mendki; 30; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


925 


Railway Station; 


Distance Bazar Day 
G) eee ee 
Balhatshah; 40-0 | Ashti; 9-0; Fri. 
Mul; 31-0 | Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. 
Mul; 22-0 | Chamorshi; 4-0; Sat. 
Balharshah; 130-6 | Sironcha; 4-0; Mon. 
Kamala- 10-0; Sun. 
pur; 
Wadsa; 39-0 | Belgaon; 2-0; Mon. 
‘Wadsa; 63:0 | Maseli; 1-0; Fri. 
Balapur Bk.; 3-0 | Balapur Bk.; 3-0; Fri. 
Local; Local; Sat. 
Mul; 560 | Gadhchi- 28-0; Sun. 
roli; 
Mul; 43-0 | Dhanora; 4:0; Thu. 
Man ikgad 1-2 | Local; -» Sat. 
Mul; 32:0 | Ghot; 12:0. Tue. 
Mul; 32-0 | Ghot; 12:0 Tue. 
Mul; 34:0 | Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. 
Majari; 5-0 ) Warora; i 10; Sun. 
Desaiganj; 28-0 | Local; Thu. 
Sindevahi; 4-0 | Sindevahi; 3-0; Mon. 
Chandrapur; 133-0 | Sironcha; 2. 0: Mon. 
Batmani; 10-0; Sun. 
Balharsbsh; 32-0 | Ashti; 3-0; Fei, 
TDesaiganj; 10-0 | Armor; 5-0; Fri. 
Balharshah; 60-0 | Bori; 1:0; Wed. 
Kanpa; 22°0 Neri; 2 0: Wed. 
Balapur Bk.; 5-0 |Mendki; 3-0; Tue. 


Weekly Bazar; Distance; 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 


(7) 


Marakanda 
— Kansaba; 
Gadhchiroli; 


Ghot; 


Sironcha; 


Kurkheda; 
Kurkheda; 
Balapur Bk,; 
Local; 


Gadhcehiroli; 
Dhanora; 


Local; 


Ghot; 
Ghot; 
Gadhchiroli; 


Patala; 
Kurkheda; 


Sindevahi; 


Sironcha; 


3-0 
7-0 
10:0 
4-0 
3-0 
23-0 


3-0 


28:0 


2:0 
12-0 
12:0 

7-0 

2:0 
12-0 

3-0 


Water} Institutions and other 
information 
ye (9) 

Ww. Cs; tl 

W;t. | Cs, 

Ww. 

Ww. SI (pr). 

W;t. | Sl (pr). 

W;t. | ch. 

W;t. 

WwW. itl. 

W;t. | 2 Sl(pr, h); Cs; 4 tl; mq; 
dh; ch; lib; dp. 

Ww. Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 

Ww. $1 (pr); Cs, 

W;n, | 451 (pr; m; h; trgecig); 
Cs; 4 tl; mq; dh; gym 
ch; lib; dp, 

t. se 

WwW. 

Ww. ie 

W3rv. | Sl (pr); Cs; ti. 

W3n;t.| 2 Sl (pr, m), 2 Ca; 
Mandai Fr, Phe; ch; 
2 lib, 

W;3rv.| SI (pr) Cs; tl; dg. 

W3n, aa 

W;t. | S1 (pr); tl. 

W;n, 

W;rv oe 

Wt. | Sl (pr); 3 tl. 

W5rv. | SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl, 

W;t. | Sl (pr); t]; ch. 

W;t. | Sl (pr). 
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ea a te al 
| 


Direction ; Arca (Sq. ms.): Pop; | 
' Travelling Households ; | Post Office; 


Allapalli; 53-0 


Ranipoddr---Srn,—ZPNTTST ..|NE; 99-0 
N; Perimili; 50 


Rapelli—Srn,.—zjaeet} 52-0 


Village Name 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Ramap6tr (Surveyed) —Srn.— N; 64:0; 1:2; 185; 32; 90] Aheri 3-0 
WATT (Tees). 
Raimapir Tukam—Chd,— NE; 27:0| 0-6; 168; 43; 30 | Mul; 1-0 
WATT TEA. 
Ramaptr Tukam—Gdc,—— 1S; 0-3 | 0-8; 790; 183, 96 | Gadhchiroli; 
TAIL TRA. 
Ramasagar—Gdc.—UWayywe .}S; Pe: 0-3; 202; 43; 127 & oe 
Ramasayatola—Gdc.— -|NE; 86-0] 0:6; 62; 8; 36 | Kurkheda; 34-0 
WAAISTAT. any 
Ramayapeti—Srn.—TIAaTIeT AN; 62:01 0-01; 6! 12; 36 | Allapalli; 6:0 
Ramegagudam—Smn.—THNTSH ..] Ey 31-0 | 1-3-9339; 75; 179 | Asarallis 21-0 
Ram Kysnipdr-—Srn.— ey s; 3-0} 0:3; 52; 10; 31 | Sironcha; 3-0 
FONTS. 
Ranabendali—Chd.—trqaeefr «| N, 3-0} 31; 183; 39; 83 | Durgapur; 1-0 
Ranabhomi—Gde.--tr7yt =| SE; 9-0} 1-4; 123; 24; 79 | Bedlitukum; 2-0 
Ranabothali—Bhm.—zrqaraeft —. .| s: 6:0} (1-4; 620; 115; 343 | Chougan; 2:0 
Ranakatti—Gde.—T(AHEET ..| SE; = 65:0 {0-4 119; 19; 74 | Yerkad; 25-0 
Ranamocan—Bhin, tA arer .-| SE; 6-0} 2:3; 939; 178; 597 | Kurud; 30 
Ranama]—Gde, STATS -| SE; 8-0.).0-8; 89; 15; 53 | Gurwala; 2:0 
Rinaparasodi—Bhm, ATA. W; 9-0} 1-2; 218; 37; 122 | Pardi; 1-0 
Ranavshi—Gde.—2rTare? -.{NE; 69:0] 36; 203; 37; 139 | Malevada; 2-0. 
Ranavelli—Raj.— Taal ..|SW; .. 1-4; 148; 32; 96 | Varur; 3-0 
Rangadhamapetaé Malagujéri—Srn.—| SE; 15-0; 0-5; 81; 22; 32 | Ankisa; 1-0 
THATATET ATTA. 
Rafgayyapalli—Srn.—WaTRAT_. .| N; 5-0 | 1-4; 682; 146; 279 | Sironcha; 5.0 
Rangi—Gde.— zt N; 20:0] 5:0; 648; 154; 411 | Local; 


Rasapalli—Sen.—zageft --| NE; 32:0 | 1:7; 217; 48; - 109 | Kamalapur. ~ 120 
Ratnapir—Bhm.—eqTTz --|SW; 33-0 | 7-1; 2437; 551; 1245 | Local; 
Ratnapar—Chd.— WATT . ..| NE; 0-6; 210; 37;.- 112 is 
Ravanajhora—Gdc.—7areqyneyt S; 14 0 | 0-01; 9; 1; 5 | Gurwala; 7-0 
Ravanapalli—Gde,— ranges S; 160} 4:0; 59; 10; 41 | Muranda; 3-0 
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a 


Railway Station; |Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Distance 
(5) 
Balharshah; 62:0 
Mul; 1:0 
Mul; 25:0 
Wadsa; 50-0 
Balharshah; 70-0 
Balharshah; 160:0 
Chandrapur; 136-0 
Chanda; 3-0 
Mul; 35-0 
Brahmapuri; 60 
Desaiganj; 70-0 
Brahmapuri; 6°0 
Mul; 36°0 
Nagbhid; 6-0 
Wadsa; 360 
Manikgad; 7-0 
Manchariyal; 75-0 
Manchariyal; 39-0 
Wadsa; 31-0 
Balharshah; 125-0 
Balharshah; 98-0 
Ballarshah; 112-0 
Sindevahi; 8-0 
Mul; 38-0 
Mul; 40-0 


Motor Stand ; Water 
Bazar Day | Distance 
(6) (7) (8) 
Aheri; 3-0; Sat. | Aheri; 3-0 
Mul; 1-0; Wed. | Mul; 10 
Gadhchiroli; 0-4; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 
Markekasa; 1:0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 36:0 | W;n. 
Allapalli; 6°0; Sun. | Allapalli; 6:0 | Wn 
Sironcha; 31-0;: Mon. | Sironcha; 31°0 | rv3t 
Sironcha; 3:0; Mon. | Sironcha; 3-0 | ry;n 
Chanda; 3-0; Wed. | Chanda; 3:0 | W;n 
Gadhchiroli;9-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; 9-0 | W. 
Chougan; 2:0; Wed. | Brahmapuri; 60 | W;t. 
Kotgul; 17-0; Eris Murumgaon; 27-0 jn. 
Brahmapuri; 6-0; Fri. 1:0 | W;rv; 
n. 
Gadhchiroli; 8-0; Sun Gadhchiroli; 8-0 | W;rv. 
Navegaon 1-6; Tue. | Nagbhid; 6:0 | W. 
Pandav; 
Malevada; 2:0; Sun Kurkheda; 20:0 | W. 
Bhedoda; _‘'J-0; Fri. Varur; 3-0 | W. 
Ankisa; . 1-0; Tue. | Sironcha; 15-0 | W;t. 
Sironcha; 5:0; Mon. | Local; .. | Wt. 
Local; Wed. | Dhanora; 12:0 | W3t. 
Allapalli; 53-0; Sun. | Aheri; 57-0 | rv. 
Allapalli;, 35-0; Sun. | Perimili; {1-0 | W;rv; 
n. 
Bamani; 14:0; Sun. sd 3-0 | Wjn. 
Navargaon; 1-0; Thu. | Navargaon; 1-0 | W. 
a ee iz ae .» | W3t. 
Gurwala; 7-0; Mon. | Gadhchiroli; 14-0 | Wen. 
Talodhi 8-0; Wed. | Talodhi 8-0 | t 
Mokasa; Mokasa; 


Institutions and othe: 


information 


(9) 


2S! (pr,m) tl; dp. 


Sl (pr). 


SI (pr); tl. 


251 (pr); Cs; tl. 
S] (pr); Cs; ¢). 
S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 


SI (pr); Cs; 51. 


S1 (pr); pyt. 


Sl (pr). 


Si (pr). 


S1 (pr); pyt; Ca; tl; gym; 


lib. 


S1 (pr). 


S! (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; 3 3; 


ch; dp. 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Ravanavidi—Gde,— trqmarey —. .| N; 40-0 | 2-4; 280; 56; 168 | Koregaon; 1-0 
Ravi—Gde.—2fq wo) N; 21-0 | 0-6; 176; 35; 107 | Armori; 2-0 
Rayagatta—Srn.—UqyzzT . | N; 43-0 | Of; 40; 9; 17 | Rajaram; 2:0 
Rayapeti—Srn.—z7qIeT ..| Ny 6:0 | 0-7; 71; 17; 32 | Sironcha; 60 
Rayapdr—Gde,—Uqqt ..[ S; os 09; 52; 12; 27 ie ss 
Rayapar—Gde,— 7 ..| SE; 19-0 | 0-3; 124; 22; 68 | Gurwala; 12-0 
Reci—Gde.— 247 ..|SE; 45-0] 1-7; 83; 14; 56 | Pendhari; 1-6 
Reca—~Srn,— VST ..| NE; t11-0} 2-0; 110; 16; 59 | Jaravandi; 5-0 
Regadand—Gde.— ee ..| SE; 41-0] (1-8 103; 18; 67 | Pendhari; 9-0 
Regadandi—Srn.—UTlest ..[ Ne 927-0} 0-27-9107; 17; 59 | Yetapalli; 23-0 
Regadi—Gde,— 2 ..| SE; 32:0} 3-2; 687; 162; 318 | Local; 

Regunt& Malagujari—Srn.— wLN3 > 240} 14 514; 105; 271 | Local; 

Ber arrpne. 
Rekabhatal—Srn,—teTaeet «| NE; 1550] 04; 14 2; 4 | Ghotsur; 18-0 
Rekametta Masahat—Srn.— ..| NE; 5 0:2; 79; 14; 25 | Bhamaragad; 17-0 
CHALET TTS. 
Rekanar—Srn.— RHATT ..LN; 9 1420-1 7-0; 118; 21; 46 | Jaravandi; ‘11-0 


Rekanar—Srn.—UHATT LLIN; 840. 6-4; 254; 46; 173 | Yetapelli; 10-0 
Rekhagahv—-Gde.— arta . A Ss .. | 6:0; 370; 79; 216 


Rekhatola—Gde.—2@revar ..]SE; 25-0; | 2:9; 165; 33; 101 | Karwafa; 4:0 


Relia—Smn.—Rar ..|NE; 500] 1-4; 60; 9; 31 a 14:0 
Retigabodi—War.—UTraret ..[|NE; .. | 26; 525; 116; 294 Ge a 
Rengitor—Bhm.—W1qz W; 17-0} 15; 119; 25; 65 | Mohali 1-0 
Mokasa; 
Refigulavahi—Srn.—Crerargy «| N;_ 33-0] 0-02; 86; 17; 46 | Regunta; 13-0 
Repanapalli—Srn.— 244 Tee] .-|NE; 36:0] 2:2; 147; 34; 74 | Kamalapur; 3-0 
Ridavahi—Gdc.—fisaret .1E;  57-0{ 0-5; 115; 20; 68 | Yerkad; 9-0 
RedavahiI—Gde.—UiSraret ..1SE; 39-0] 0-3; 170; 33; 118 | Pendhari; 8-0 
Rui—Bhm,—e& ..| SE; 8-0 | 2:4; 1039; 191; 635 | Gangalvadi; 3:0 
Rup&peth—Raj.— eqns |W; 38-0} 3-6; 366; 90; +144 | Korpana; 8:0 
Rupinagatta—Gde.—etramzet ..|SE; 520] 0-1; 30; 5; += 20] Pendhari; 13-0 
Siddgadh—Chd.— ef(epqTe ..|NE; 35-0 { 2:6; 201; 38; 114 | Chimatha; 3-6 
Sadhutola—Gde.—arqerett .IN; 51-0] 0-5; 66; 14; 43|Kurkheda; 3-0 
SaganapOr—Gde.—ATATTL ..|SW; 340] 0-4; 94 21; 53 .| Chittaranjan; 1-0 
Saganapdr—Gde,—amargy ..|SW; 28:0] 1:3; 669; 127; 342 | Bhendala; 2-0 


RayapOr—Raj.— TTT Te ..| W; 42:0} 33; 60; HW; 28 | Korpana; 0 
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Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 
Wedaa; 6:0 
Desaiganj; 11-0 


Manchariyal; 38-0 


Mul; 37-0 
_Manikgad; 44-0 
Mul; 65-0 
Chandrapur; 183-0 
Mu); 67:0 
Balharshah; 123:0 
Balharshah; 70-0 


Manchariyal; 48°0 


Balharshah; 154-0 
Balharshah; 129-0 
Mul; 67-0 
Balharshah; 93-0 
Mul; “41:0 
Balharshah; 125-0 
Nagbhid 70 

Balharshah; 87:0 
Mul; 65-0 
Mul; 66°0 
Brahmapuri; 8-0 
Mattikgad; 40-0 
Mul; 78-0 
Mul; 7-0 
Wadsa; 19-0 
Mul; 25-0 
Mul; 12-0 


A-179—59-A. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 


(6) 


6:0; Sun, 
2:0; Fri. 


Desaiganj; 
Armori; 


Kamalapur; 9-0; Sun. 


Sironcha; 6-0; Mon. 
Gadhchi- 19-0; Sun. 
roli; 
Korpana; 12:0; Fri. 
Pendhari; 1°6; Thu. 
Aheri; 63-0; Sat. 
Pendhari; 9-0; Thu. 
Aheri; 30-0; Sat. 
Ghot; 10-0; Tue. 
Bamani; 14-0; Sun. 
Irpanar; 15-0; 
Allapalli; 29-0; Sun. 
Gadhchi- 38-0; Sun. 
roli; 
Allapalli; 31:0; Sun. 
Karwafa; 4:0; Tue. 
Allapalli; 30-0; Sun. 
Nagbhid; 6-0; Thu. 
Bamani; 17-0; Sun.. 


Kamalspur; 3-0; Sun. 
Murumgaon; 2:0; Tue. 
Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. 
Gangalvadi; 3-0; Sat. 

Chanai Bk.; 5:0; Mon. 


Pendhari; 13-0; Thu. 
Mul; 7-0; Wed. 
Kurkheda; 3-0; Sat. 
Adyal; 1-0; Sat. 
Bhendala; 2:0; Mon. 


Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 
Distance information 
(7) (8) (9) 
Shankarpur; 3-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); el. 
Armori; 2:0 | W;rv; | S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
n, 
ag 1-0 {n. - 
Sironcha; 1:0 Jn. 
we .» ) Wyn, 
Gadhchiroli; 19-0 | W;t. 
aie 42:0 | n. 7 
Pendhari; 6 | rv. Cs. 
Aheri; 59-0 | W;n 
Pendhari; 9-0 | W5n. ne 
Aheri; 47:0 | W;rv.| SI (pr); tl; ch, 
Local; 2. 6oLW. SI (pr); tl; ch. 
Bamani; 140} W. | Si (pr); Ca; tl; ch. 
Yetapalli; 45-0 | Wjn. eo 
Aheri; 33-0 | W;n. oe 
Kasansoor; 13-0 | W. ee 
Allapalli; 31-0 |W;t. {Sl (pr); th; ch. 
Os W;rv; oe 
t. 
Karwefa; 4:0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; ch. 
14-0 | rv. es 
Mohali 10} W. 2tl. 
Mokasa; 
Repanpalli; 10-0 | n. Sl (pr). 
Local; we | Wt. | Cas ch. 
Murumgaon; 2:0 | W;n es 
1-01] W. ae 
10 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; tl, 
38:0 | W5n. | Si (pr). Ca; tl. 
Pendhari; 13-0 | W;n. as 
Chimatha; 3-6 | W;t. | Si (pr); th; ch, 
Kurkheda; 30 | t. 
Ashti; 12-0 | W. Sa 
Mul; 12-0 | W. Sl (pr); pyt; Ca; tl. 
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a ee a 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; | 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


.-1E; 18-0} 2-9; 911; 186; 489 | Local; 


Sagara—War.—41%tT 


Saiganv—Gde,—.areaia 


«| NE; 33:0] I-l; 60; it; 39 | Malevada; 7-0 
Saiganv—Gde.—areqia --)N; 20-0] 1-7; 487; 92; 273 | Armori; 2-0 
Saitola-—-Gde.—ATS2Tat --|NE; 45-0] 0-7; 92; 17; 51 | Angara; 20 
Sakamur Urf Sakapor—Chd,— .| SE; os 1-2; 417; 85; 232 
HTL GH VHT. 


Sakanugatta—Srn.— QHTTEST 
Sakara—Gdc.—Qlerer 


0-3; 125; = 22; 76 | Aheri; 13-0 
2:9; 875; 175; 474 | Local; 


Sakharé Rajapir—War.— 


aa WITT. 
Sakharavahi—Chd,--grazvarer 


3-4; 863; 173; 440 | Local; 


6°7; 1008; 202; 497 | Local; 


Sakharavai—Raj.—ATaqzarg . 1S; 6:0] 2-2; 350; 67; 210 | Varur; 2:0 
Sakhari—Chd.—arerey . LE; 22:0} 5:2; 758; 158; 436|Chamorshi; 3-0 
Sakhari—Raj.—arazt |W; 9:0) 69; 919; 189; 543 | Local; a 


Sakheri—Gdc,—arazy 
Salaitola—Gdc.—afersevar 


Salaméra—Gdc.—-QTera;¢eyr 


7-6; 443; 84; 236 | Karwafa; 30 
Ot; = 34; 6; 24 | Gurwala; 15-0 


05; 145; 30, 77 | Armori; 6:0 


* 9-3; 16; 4; 12 | Angara; 5-0 


. . . 
A 
a 


Salangatola—Gde.—Qaiqetat ..|NE; 43-0 
Salangatola- -Gde.—aayrerer -|NE; 550] 0-5; 128; 25; 81 |Kurkheda; 6-0 
Sale—Gde.—rer -|NE; 67-0{ 1:2; 32; 6; 20] Kurkheda 45-0 
Sale—Gde.—@ret -|NE; 74:0 | 0-9; 124; 20; 73 | Kurkheda; 26-0 
Salebhatti —Gdo,—aqreraeat NE; 42:0] tt; 169; 29; 127 | Angara; 6:0 
Salebhatti—Gdc.—areraegt E; 22:0} 1:2; 268; 50; 136 | Dhanora; 10 
Salejharl—Chd.—arerar et .| SE; 21; 452; 86; 267 
Salori—War.—aTarer .| NE; 4-4; 1076; 216; 607 3 oe 
Samada Bk.--Chd.— array q. NE; 46:0 | 4-3; 1741; 385; 956 | Vyahad Bk.; 2:0 
Samadi Kh.—Bhm.~-QTART @, ; 23-0} 0-8; 209; 57; 115 |Gunjevehi 5-0 
Mahal; 
S&ngodi—Raj.—ahiret |W; 240] 11; 445; 90; 258 | Antargaon Bk; 1-0 
SankarapOr—Gde.—Avyy -}N; 37-0} 2°6; 568; 127; 358 | Visora; 1-0 
SankarapOr—War.—WHTTT -| NE; 49-0 | 4-0; 2913; 598; 1319 | Local; 
Saradapar—War.—QTSQTC --|NE; 37-0] I-t;. 308; 53; 163 Neri; 2-0 
Saradapat Tola—Bhm.—ATEMNe_..| SW; 38-0 | 3-7; 833; 176; 365 | Rajoli; 4-0 
Yar. 


A-179—59-B. 
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CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Riilway Staticn; [Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water} Institutions and cther 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

Warora; 18-0} Chandan- 3-6; Thu. | Shegaon Bk,; 6:0 | W. 2 SI (pr, m); Ca; tl. 

kheda; 

Wadsa; 45:0 | Malevada; 7-0; Sun. oy .. |. SI (pr). 

Desaiganj; 14:0 | Armori; 2:0; Fri. | Armori; 2:0 | W;rv. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Desaiganj; 40-0 | Bhakrandi; 4-0; Tue. | Yerkad- 12-0 | W. 

mohad; 
‘ Tv. A 

Balharshah; 80-0 | Allapalli; 14-0; Sun. 3 8-0 | W. i 

Desaiganj; 28-0 | Gadhchi- 4:2; Sun. | Local; W;t. | SI (pr); Ce; tl. 

. roli; 

Warora; 19-0 | Local; Sun. | Chargaon Bk; 5:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; 21. 

Tadali; 2:0 | Tadali; 20; Thu, | Tadali; 2:0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Ce; (C; fmg); tl; 
Cch. 

Manikgad; .. | Bhedoda; 2:0; Fri. Re 2:0 | Wn. | Sl (pr); tl. 

Mul; 24:0 | Chamorshi; 4-0; Thu. |Chamorshi; 4:0 | W;t._ | Sl (pr); Ce; tl; ch. 

Manikgad; 11-0 | Rajura; 9-0; Sat Local; Ww. 2Si(pr,m); Cs; 3 tl; 

: dg; ch. 
Mul; 35-0 | Karwafa; 3:0; Tue, ~ | Chatgaon; 6:0 | W;t. | Si (pr); pyt; Cs; ch. 
Mul; 40-0 | Gadhchi- 24:0; Sun, | Gadhchiroli; 24-0 | W. Ke 
roli; 

Dosaiganj; 15-0 | Armori; 5-0; Fri. | Armori; 5-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 

‘Wadsa; 42-0 | Bhakrandi; 3-0; Tue. | Kurkheda; 23-0 | W5rv. 

Wadasa; 22:0 | Kurkheda; 6:0; Sat. Kurkheda; 7-0 | W. 

Wadsa; 65 0 | Kotgal; 7:0; Fri. | Murumgaon; 26-0 | n. is 

Desaiganj; .. | Korchi; . Thu. | Kurkheda; 26°0 | n. ee 

Wadsa; 42:0 | Bhakrandi; 4:0; Tue. | Dhanora; 20-0 | Wjn. . 

Mul; 47:0 | Dhanora; 1-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 1:0] n. SI (pr); Cs; ch. 

8 Ww. se 

Mul; 18-0 | Vyahad; 6:0; Mon. | Mokhala; 4-0 | Wt. | Sl (pr); 2 Cs; 2 th ch. 

Alevahi; 8-0 | Pathari; 10-0; Fri. | Sindevahi; 14:0 | W;t. | SI (pr); el. 

Ghugus; 15-0 | Chandur; 10-0; Wed. ; 1-0 | rv. $1 (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Wadsa; 5-0 | Desaiganj; 5:0; Sun. | Local;. W. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kanpa; 5-0 | Local; Mon. | Local; w. 4 Sl (pr; 2h); Ca; 3 tl; 
mq; 2 dg; 2gym; 4 lib; 
dp. 

Warora; 37-0 | Neri; 2:0; Wed. | Neri; 2:0 | W;n. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 

Rajoli; 4-0 | Rajoli; 4:0; Sat. < W;t. | Sl(pr);pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 


2 dg; ch; lib. 


Oe 
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neem Deen Gee 


Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling 
distance 
) (2) 
Sarakhedi—Srn.— Vat .| NE; 109-0 
Saranda Bk.—Gde.— TST q  ...SE; 45-0 
Sarandi—Bhm.—azie} ..1SW; 37-0 
Sarndi—Chd.—azet ..| 8; se 
Sagti Urban Arca II~Raj.— «tN; 4-0 
armdy arrét frart 2. 
Sataputi—Gde,—qagdl -| NE; Xs 
Satara—War.—ATa}rer .|NE; 40:0 
Satara Bhonsale—Chd.—ardjet E; 
ara. 
Satara Komati—Chd.—aqTarey LE; 
arndt. 
Satara Tukom—Chd.—aqaret 1 £E; 
TE. 
Sathaganv—War.— al anig --| NE; 52:0 
Satitola—Gdc.—afaerar .|NE; | 38-0 
Satri—Raj.—arh ..| E; 4:0 
Savalagdhv—-Bhm.—arqaqniy—.. | E; 6:0 
Savalahird—Ray.—QTaAeteT |W; 324 
Savalakhed’—-Gde.—Qramaat ..1N; 300 
Savali—Chd.—araatt ANE; 34-0 
Savali—Gdc,—aractt NE; 80-0 
Savang’ Bk.—Gde.— tam J. E; 43-0 
Savanga Kh.— Gde,—aratt @, SE; 440 
Savangi—Gdc.—araaft N; 85-0 
Savangi Badage—Bhm.—arayft SW; 21-5 
xT. 
Savangi Diksit—Bhm,—arTawf] S; 30-0 
fefera. 
Savaraganv—Bhm —irqryya SW; 25-0 
Savaraganv—Gdc,—QIa trig NE; 70:0 
Savaragénv—Gdc.—aQlarwmig E; 10-0 
Savaraganv—Gdc.—aQTqtata E; 42-0 
NE; 41-0 


S&varaganv—War.—alrarwniae 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


2:2; 
17; 
0-7; 
1-7; 
5-4; 


21; 


73; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

126; 27; 

60; 1; 
183; 40; 
149; 38; 

5331; 1209; 
175; 37; 
407; 88; 
140; 25; 
223, 44; 
188; 35; 
893; 188; 
125; 21; 
428; 82; 
671; 134; 
235; 51; 
379; 76; 
4871; 1086; 

170; = 23; 
166; 31; 

49; 8; 

1248; 260; 
138; 28; 
70; 12; 
1856; 342; 
158; 28; 
220; 42; 
255; 41; 
1312; 268; 


Post Office ; 
Distance 
(4) 

Jaravandi; 3-0 
Pendhari; 8:0 
Nawargaon; 6:0 
Local; 

Kurkheda; a 
Masal Bk.; 1-0 
Local; . 
Angara; 1-0 
Chunala; 2:0 
Brahmapuri; 6:0 
Korpana; 4-0 
Armori; 10-0 
Local; 

Belgaon; 17-0 
Pendhari; 40 
Pendhari; 5-0: 

Desaiganj; 3-0 
Nagbhid; 10-0 
Palebarsa; 

Local; 

Armori; 24-0 
Chatgaon; 2:0 
Yerkad; 28-0 
Local; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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a 


Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance; Motor Stand; { Water| Institutions and other 
Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Chandrapur; 181-0 | Aheri; 61-0; Sat. | Aheri; 57-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Mata Fr. Phg, 
Vad. I; th ch. 
Mul; 65:0 | Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. | Pendhari; 8-0 | rv;n 
Talodhi; 18-0 | Nawargaon; 6-0; ‘hu. | Nawargaon; 6:0 | W. SI (pr); tl. 
ats ae os we W3rv. oe 
Balharshah; 3-0 | Ballarpur; 3-0; Sun. | Ballarpur; 3-0 | W;rv; | 2 SI (m); Cs; Ram tirth 
n.Pl. | Fr ct; Sud. 9; 2+; lib. 
Desaiganj; .. | Korchi; 3-0; Thu. Ww. Sl (pr). 
Warora; 40-0 | Masal Bk.; 1-0; Mon. 6°0 | W;t. | Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
t. 
es t. ee 
. ’ t. Fi 
Kanpa; 8-0 | Shankarpur; 3-0; Mon. | Shankarpur; 3-0 | W. | SI (pr); Cs; Datta Jayanti 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 4; tl. 
Wadse; 33-0 | Malevada; 5-0; Sun, | Kurkheda; 17-0) W. | ch. 
Chunala; 2-0 | Rajura; 4:0; Sat. Chunala; 2:0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Brahmapuri; 6-0 | Brahmapuri; 6-0; Fri, Brahmapuri; 6-0 | W;rv.| SI (pr); tl. 
Manikgad; 34-0 | Chanai Bk.; 3-0; Mon; 32:0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; tl, 
Wadsa; 160 |Kadholi; 1:0; Mon. |Armori; 10-0 |W;t. | Si (pr); Ce. 
Mul, 7:0 | Local; Thu. | Local; . | W;t; | 3S1 (2 pr,h); Cs; 5 tl; 
pl. | dg; dp. 
Wadsa; 60-0 | Saoli; 50; .. sts . |W. Sl (pr). 
Mul; 66:0 | Pendhari; 4-0; Thu.| Pendhari; 4:0) W;rv.| SI (pr). 
Mul; 67:0 | Pendhari; 5-0; Thu.| Pendhari; 5-0] W3rv; 
n. 
Desaiganj; 3-0 | Desaiganj; 3-0; Sun. | Desaiganj; 3-0 | W;rv.| S1 (pr); Cs; th. 
Talodhi; 5:0 | Talodhi; 2:0; Wed. | Palsagaon; 1°21 W. th. 
Sindevahi; 20-0 | Pathari; 6:0; Fri. .| Sindevahi; 18-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Balapur; 4-0 | Talodhi; 3-0; Wed. | Local; “ W. | 2 S1 (pr, ™); 2 Cs; 341; 
dh; ch; lib. 
Wadsa; 27-0 | Sonsari; 5-0; Wed. | Kurkheda; 11-0) W. | ch. 
Mul; 35-0 | Gilgaon; 3-0; Fri, | Local; .. |W. Sl(pr). 
Mul; 82-0 | Kohaka; 2:0; Mon.| Murumgaon; 11-0) W3n;t|. S1(pr); pyt. 
17-0 | Local; Sun. | Chirur; 3-0 |W. 2 S1 (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 


ECD TIOIN ITT 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


12:0 


Village Name Travelling Houscholds ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
() (2) (3) (4) 
Savaragatha—Bhm,.—aTaeter ..|SW; 32:0} 2:0; 155; 34; 99 | Rajoli; 
Savati—War._araar ..{ E; 25:0 | 36; 938; 196; 492 | Moharli; 
Savari—War.—araet ..|NE; 22:0] 3:9; 970; 199; 571 | Local; 
Savarla—Bhm,—4faatt (SW; 25:0; ] Il; 114 44; 73 | Talodhi; 
Savarla—Wer.—Sraatt ..|NE; 3801] 1-0; 236; 46; 131 | Jamgaon 
; Komti; 
Savarla Sirapdr Urf  Vadeganv—War. E; 22:0] 1:2; 698; 150; 310 | Moharli; 
araat fargt Sh TSA. 
Savela—Gdc. —STaat . (SE; 16:0] 2:6; 169; 30; 97 | Gurwala; 
Sayaganv TukGm—Bhm.— ..] 8; 15-0 | 1-6; 471; 98; 291 | Mendki; 
arama THA. 
Sayagatha—Bhm.—4ramer . TW: 804 2:25. 215; 43; 19] Kirmiti 
Mendha; 
Sayakheda—Bhm,— Qa st . | S; .. | 1-0; 403, 84; 212 | Palebarsa; 
Sayamégra ‘T'ukim—Bhm,— ..|SW; 460] 2:1; 271; 63; 162 |} Pathari; 
ATTATe THA. 
Sayatola—Gde. —araetar JAN; 60:0 | 0:3; 9; 2; 9 | Gevardha; 
Sayavan—War.— aaa ..| SE; 21-0} 0-4 412; 84; 186 | Kachrala; 
Sedaval—Roj.—Aeara ..|SW; —..1 0:9;. 193; 40; 101 “ 
Sedavai—Rgj. —aearg ..|SW; 40:0) 4:2; 232; 58; 164 | Korpana; 
Sedeganv—War. —aetta ..|NE; 30-0] 41; 471; 106; 274 | Chimur; 
Seganv—Gde.—@Ti .|N; 20:0; | 2:1; 247; 55; = 60 | Armori; 
Seganv—War. —wTTist LDN; 10-0] 1:7; 77; 16; 52 | Chikani; 
Sceganv Bk.—War.— tre q. ..| NE; 12:0 | 3°7; 2947; 610; 658 | Local; 


Scganv Kh.—-War.—®ret @ = ..|NE; 16:0] 5-1; 1046; 213; 588 | Local; 


Seladi—Bhm.—BaTST ..{SW; 280] 2:0; 27; 7; 16] Pathari; 
Seloti Urf Vagheda—War.— . LE; oe 3-1, 317; 65; 188 Pirli; 
Rerht Th Fraer. 
Selar—Gde.—Aqe ..|SW; 40-0] 0-2; 97; 15; 53 | Ganpur; 
Sclar Nagareddi—Chd.— . | E; ae 10; 194; 43; 116 a 
eat AMT. 
Sembal|—War._aaa .- (SW; 3-6; | 5-9; TITI; 254; 608 | Local; 
Senagatw—Chd. M1 .o{W; 12:0; | 6-0; 1220; 233; 645 | Local; 


Railway. Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 
Sindevahi; 10:0 
Chandrapur; 16-0 
Warora; 22:0 
Balapur; 30 
Kanpa; 19-0 
Chandrapur; 22-0 
Mul; 41-0 
Balapur; 8-0 
Kirmiri 1:0 
Mendha; 

Sindevahi; 24-0 
Rajoli; 10-0 
Wadsa; 14-0 
Tadali; 20 
Manikgad; 45-0 
Warora; 30-0 
Desaiganj; 12°0 
Chikani; 4-0 
Warora; 12*0 
Warora; 16-0 
Alevahi; 14-0 
Warotra; 10-0 
Mul; 

Warora; 3-0 
Ghugus; 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
Sindevahi; Mon, 
Sawarla 2:0; Sat. 
Sirpur alias 
Wadegaon; 
Local; .. Sun, 
Talodhi; 1:0; Wed, 
Bhisi; 3-0; Sat. 
Local; Sat. 
Gadhchi- 160; Sun. 
roli; 
Gangalvadi; 5-0; Sut; 
Kirmiti 1-0; Sun, 
Mendha; 
Mudza; 6:0; Mon, 
Pathari; 2:0; Fri, 
Kurkheda; 3:0; Sat. 
Tadali; 2:0; Thu. 


Korpana; 1 


Chimur; 3-0; Fri, 
Armori; 0-1; Fri. 
Chikani; 1-6; Fri. 
Local; Mon. 
Shegaon 4-0; Mon, 
Bk.; 
Mudza; 9-0: Mon. 
Warora; 10-0; Sun, 
Chamorshi; .. Thu. 
Warora; 3-0; Sun, 


3-0 | Ghugus; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


2:0; Fri, 


3-0; Sun, 


Motor Stand; =| Water 
Distance 
(7) (8) 
Sindevahi; 10-0 | W. 
Moharli; 3-0 |W;rv; 
t. 
o 20 | W;t. 
Talodhi; 1-0 | W;t. 
Bhisi; 4-0 | W. 
Moharli; 3-0 | W3t. 
Gadhchiroli; 16-0] W;t. 
Mendki; 4-0] Wt. 
Kirmiti 1-0 | Ww. 
Mendha: 


Vyahad; 
Rajoli; 


Kurkheda; 
Tadali; 
Loca]; ~ 


Armori; 


Stage; 


Shegaon BE.; 


Mendki; 
Shegaon; 


Ashti; 


Warora; 


Chanda; 


13-0 | Wt. 


10-0 | W;t. 
3-0 | W;n. 
2:0 | W5n. 

Ww. 
nh, 

2. TW. 
O-f | W. 

Ww. 

é W3t. 
4-0) W. 
9-0 | W. 
9-0 | W;n, 
16-0] W. 

W;rv; 
t. 
0-7 | W. 
12-0} W. 
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Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 
51 (pr); tl. 
251 (pr; m); Cs; tl. 


Sl (pr); pyt; tl; lib; dp, 
tl. 
Sl(pr); tl, 


S1 (pr); Cs, 

S1 (pr). 

SI (pr); Ca; tl. 
S1 (pr); Cs; tl.” 


$1 (pr); Cs; te], 
Sl(pr); 2tl. 


Cs, 
S1 (pr); Cs; Ceh. 
ch. 


Sl (pr); 2 tl, 

Cs; tl. 

3 §1 (pr, m, h); pyt; Ca; 
6t1;mq;3dg; gym; 3 dp, 
1 vet). 
2 Sl (pr, m); 
Cs; 4tl. 

tl. 

Si(pr); 2 tl. 


$1 (pr). 
2 Sl (pr, m); Cs; 2 4; 


gym. 
25S} (pr, m); Ce; tl, 
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Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name ‘Travelling Houscholds ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Senagdav—Raj.~AaTiag | SW; 30-0; | 0-5; 254; 53; 151 | Chandur; 15-0 
Seraj Bk.—Raj.— Aer J. --|W; 30-0; | 2:7; 648; 162; 360 | Local; ie 
Seraj Kh.—Raj.— vq @,. -.}W; 30-0; ] 1-0; 343; 81; 181 | Korpana; 4-0 
Sevari (Surveyed) —Srn.— +E N; 3 2-6; 369; 68; 188 
was (aes). 

Siddhegvar—Raj.—_fRgRat .{S; 120; | 11-5; 58; 13; 16 - at 
Sidar—Chd.—fage - | W; 6°0| 3-4; 543; 114; 314 | Dhanora; 3-0 


Sikaritola—Gde.—faretietet —..| NE; 70-0; | 1-3; 103; 19; 62 | Belgaon; be 
Sinabhatyi—Srn .—feraeet -.1NE; 113-0] 1:7; 37; 6; 21 | Jaravandi; 7.0 


Sinaja—Chd.—faarer ..|N; 6:0} 1:7; 508; 106; 257 | Durgapur; 3-0 
Sinasir—Gde.—fa7qe -.{SE; 38:0} 2:3; 47; 10; 27 | Pendhari; 8-0 
Sinastr—Gde._farqz ..{NE;- 58:0} 1:4; 120; 15; 75 | Desuiganj; 26-0 
Sindagavhan—War._faETegrm ..| B; 180) 0-5; 8 4: 5 | Viloda; 4-0 
Sinda Masahat—Srn.—faat ..| NE; 37:0} Ot; 35; 6; ~—-'17 | Aheri; 34-0 
Aare. 
Sinda (Surveyed)—Srn.—faat ..| NE; 38:0} 0:3; 129; 24 75 | Aheri; 39-0 
(aes) 

Sindestr—Gde.—_faeqe --| NE; 31-0143; 51; 11; 37 | Yerkadmohad; 3°0 
Sindesir—Gde.—faaqe .-| NE; > 25:0} 04; 92; 17; 56 | Mohali; 2'0 
Sindevahi—Bhm,—fazara) ..| SW; 33-0 | 3:5; 6923; 1543; 2345 | Local; 

Sindevahi—Gdc.—fararer -+| NE; 43:0 |o4-8; 57; «13; 34 | Malevada; 2:0 
Sindi—Raj.— fat -|SE; 160] 3:6; 471; 106; 270 | Virur; 2:0 
Sindo}a—Chd.—faatar ..|NE; ° 37-0] 1-6; 506; 116; 336 | Jibagaon; . 
Singanapalli—Gde._farratesft ..| S; 58-0 | 0-5; 197; 39; 59 | Chaidampalli; 3-0 
Singaptr—Gde.—farrrye | E; 1-0] 0-1; 26; 4; 19 | Chatgaon; 1-0 
Sipanapalli—Sin.—ferrtgett = «.|. NE; «. | 7-8; 129; 24; 100 | Perimili; ; 
Sirakagda—Bhm.—fareprtst ..| SW; 35-0] 2-5; 365; 90; 158 | Shioni; 2:0 
Sirakonda—Srn .—faratet ..|NE; 22-0] 2-6; 498; 98; 209 | Tekda (Talla); 10-0 
Sirapor—Gde.—fareqz --|N; 540] 2-7; 529; 99; 305] Kurkheda; 7-0 
Sirapar—Sm .—fartqe ..|NE; 113-0] 4:1; 240; 59; 158 | Jaravandi; 7-0 
SirapOr—War.— fatyt --|NE; 45-0) 1-7; 1054; 210; 674 | Local; 

SirasapOor—War.—fa tage -.|NE; 43-5 | 0-3; 489; 106; 322 | Bhisi; 3-0 
3jrasi—Raj.—farat ..| SE; 90] 4:2; 308; 67; 170 | Virur; 3-0 


3iras] Devalavar—Chd.—fervdt..| SE; a 0-4; 236; 41; 118 


3irasi_ Malagujari—Chd.—_farzety ..| E; .. | 06; 258 63; 140 


areryaret. 
———— LSC eae 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 


(5) 


Virur; 30-0 
Manikgad, 31-0 
Manikgad; 32-0 


Chanda; 6:0 
Wadea; Re 

Balharshah; 175-0 
Chanda; 6:0 
Mul; 64-0 
Wadsa; 26-0 
Warora; 18-0 


Balharsbah; 119-0 


Balharshah; 115-0 


Wadsa; 40-0 
Wadsa; 35-0 
Local; 

Wadsa; 41-0 
Virur; 2:0 
Mul; 10-0 
Balharshah; 55-0 
Mul; 35-0 


Balharshah; 125-0 
Sindevahi; 14-0 
Manchariyal; 45-0 


Desaiganj; 23-0 
Balharshah; 175-0 
Kanpa; 20-0 


Kanpa; 12:0 
Virur; 3-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 

Chandur; 15:0; Tue. 
Korpana; 6-0; Fri. 
Vansadi; 4-0, Wed. 
Chanda; 6-0; Wed. 
Betkathi; Tue, 
Aheri; 65:0; Sat. 
Chanda; 6:0; Wed. 
Pendhari; 8-0; Thu. 
Kurkheda; 10-0; Sat. 
Mudholi; 1-0; Wed. 
Aheri; 34:0; Sun. 
Aheri; 39-0; Sun, 
Dhanora; 9-0; Thu. 
Rangi; 6:0; Wed, 
Local; Mon. 
Malevada; 4-0; Sun, 
Virur; 2:0; Wed. 
Saoli; 3-0; Thu. 
Ashti; 11-0; Fri. 
Gadhchi- 11-0; Sun, 
roli; 
Allapalli; 40-0; Sun, 
Shioni; 2:0; Tue. 
Venkata- 11-0; Sun. 
pur; 

Kurkheda; 7-0; Sat. 
Aheri; 65-0; Sat. 
Neri; Wed. 
Bhisi; 3:0; Sat. 
Virur; 3:0; Wed. 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 
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Motor Stand; | Water] Instituticns and other 
Distance information 
(7) (8) (9) 
Chandur; 15-0} W;n.jch. 
Pipari; 2:0] W3n.} Si (pr); Cs; tl. 
Rajura; 30-0} Wn.] Si(pr); tl. 
W ;rv; 
n, 
Chanda; 6:0 | W;n. | 2S1(pr,m); 2 Cs; 2 tl. 
ae ne t. oe 
Aheri; 61:0} Wyn, | tl, 
Chanda; 6:0 | W. 251 (pr, m); Cs; t). 
a .. | W3n. 2 
Kurkheca; 10-0] W;t. 
Moharli; 7-0) W. {tl 
Jimalgatta; 10-0) n. 
Jimalgatta; 13-0) W. Sl (pr). 
Dhanora; 9-0 | W;n, Ai 
Dhanora; 12°0 | W;n. oe 
Local; .. |W. 4S1 (2 pr, m, h); 6 Cs; 
9 tl; q;ch; 2hib; 5dp, 
Kurkheda; 22:0 | W;rv. ay 
Virur; 2:0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; t]; mq, 
Saoli; 3-0 | W. $1 (pr); Cs; t1. 
Chaidampalli; 3-0 | W5t. 
Chatgaon, 1-0 | W;rv.| Ch. 
Perimili; 12-0} W5rv, aie 
Sindevahi; 14-0} W;w.} S1(pr); 21. 
os 7:0 | W;rv;| Sl (pr). 
n. 
Kurkheda; 7-0 | W. $1 (pr); Cs; tl; ch, 
Aheri; 61-0 | W;n. | Si (pr); th. 
ia 6°0 | W;rv; |S1 (pr); 2Ca; 2t1. 


t 


1:5] W3n.] Si (pr); Cs; tl, 


4:0] Wn. 


Sl (pr); Cs; t1. 


938 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Sirast Raiyyatavari—Chd.—fardy. .| E; ae 0-7; 145; 27; 95 
waaard. 


Sirofica—Srn.—factear ..|HQ; .. 1-1; 3420; 753; 466 | Local; 
Sirofica Malagujari—Srn .— oo| S; 0-2 | 2:6; 563; 136; 61 | Sironcha; 0-2 
factar arenpstret. 
Sirsi—Gdc.—fadt «tN; 21-0 | 0-5; 365; 69; 196 | Deulgaon; 7-0 
Sitaramapeth—War, _faarants . LE; 27-0 | 3-8; 332; 69; 155 | Moharli; 3-0 
Sivani—Bhm.—faraet ..| SW; 330] 2:9; 1655; 352; 655 | Local; 
Sivani—Gdc.—fararft ..| NE} 63:0} 458; 371; 70; 238 | Sonsari; 4-0 
Sivani—Gde.—faraat . 1S; 6:0} 2:9; 931; 182; 517 | Yeoli; 2-0 
Sivani Bk.—Gde.—firafl 4. ..| Ns) = 18-0 | 3-0; 1207; 247; 688 | Armori; 26 
Sivani Cor—Chd.—faaet @Iz | S; 60] 2:2; 506; 99; 251 | Marda; 3-0 
Sivan] Degapande—Chd.— ..| SE; a 40; 355; 79; 202 
faraoht Serais. 


Sivan] Kh.—Gde. —frrat q. «!N; 33-6 | 0-6; 100; 15; 63 | Wairagad; 3-6 
Sivan Payali—War. fara trac. NE; 42:0] 2-0; 316; 62; 195 | Jambhulghat; 


Sivapor—Raj.—fararyz W; 420 | _'1-7;, 146; 33; —S 78 | Korpana; 12:0 
Sivapdr—War.—farargz »|NE; .. | 0-7; 205; 41; 120 - - 
Sivara—War.—farazt «.{NE; 442 | 2:3; 623; 120; 375 | Doma; 26 
SivarajapOr—Gde.—frarrarge NE; 67:0| 0:5; 44; 9; 31 | Kurkheda;. 45-0 
Sivarajapr—Gde.—fararrqyz oe) NS 30-0 | 1-8; 242; 49; 146 | Kural; 2:0 
Sivasigar Tukdm—Bhm,— -1SW; 13-0] 1-9; 85; = 21; 57 | Mendki; 2:0 
fatarre TH. 

Sode—Gde,—aTs ..|NE; 23-0} 2-7; 180; 28; +122 | Dhanora; 2-0 
Sohaganv—Srn.—ayvemta ..|NE; 1140] 3-4; 169; 30; 108 | Jaravandi; 8-0 
Sohale—Gde. ES -.|NE; 74:0) 1-4; 172; 28; 110 | Kurkheda; 
Soit—War.—avge ..]NW; 14:0] 3-7; 1109; 242; 595 | Local; 


SomalapOr—Gde.—aTAayT ..[SE; 50:0] 0:2; 62; 14; 441} Pendhari; 60 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


939 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Balharshah; 119-0 
Balharshah; 119:0 
Desaigan}j; 24-0 
Chandrapur; 19-0 
Sindevahi; 12-0 
.Wadsa 21-0 
Mul; 31-0 
Desaiganj; 14-0 
Chanda; 

Wadsa; 24-6 
Kanpa; 20-0 
Manikgad; 44-0 
Kanpa; 12-0 
Wadsa; 65-0 
Desaiganj; 40 
Balapur; 4-0 
Mul; 48-0 
Balharshah; 176-0 
Wadsa; ve 
Nagri; 12:0 
Mul; 72:0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
Local; Mon. 
Sironcha; 2-0; Mon, 
Wairagad; 7-0; Thu. 
Sawarla 2:0; Wed, 
Sirpur alias 
Wadegaon; 
Local; Tue. 
Kurkneda; 5-0; Sat. 
Gadhchi- 6:0; Sun. 
roli; 
Armori; 2°6; Fri, 
Chanda; 6:0; Wed, 
Wairagad; 3-6; Thu. 
Jamibhul- Tue. 
ghat; 
Korpana; 12-0; Fri. 
Jambhul- 5-0; Tue. 
ghat; 
Kotgul; 2:0; Fri. 
Desaiganj; 4-0; Sun. 
Mendki, 2-0; Tue. 
Dhanora; 2:0; Thu. 
Aheri; 66:0; Sat. 


Markekasa; 4-0; Sun. 
2°6; Mon. 
6:0; Thu. 


Madheli; 
Pendhari; 


Motor Stand ; Water’ 
Distance 
(7) (8) 
Local; 
Sironcha; 0-2;} W. 
Deulgaon; 7-0] W. 
Moherli; 3-0] W;rv 
n. 
Sindevahi; 12: | W;t3n 
Kurkheda; 5-0 | W;t. 
Gadhchiroli; 60 | W;t. 
Armori; 2-6 | W;rv 
n. 
Chanda; 6:0 | W;rv 
Ww. 
Armoii; 12-6 | W;t. 
Jambhulghat; 5-0 |W. 
Rajura; 42-0 | W5n. 
oo | Wt. 
ne 1-2 | W;n. 
Murumgaon; 25:0} rv. 
Mendhki; 2:0 | W;t 
Dhanora; 2°0 | W;t. 
Aheri; 62-0 | W;n 
re .. |W. 
Madheli; 2-6} on. 
Pendhari; 6:0 | n. 


Institutions and other 
information 


--| W5rv. (10 S1(5 pr; 3m; 2h); 4Cs; 


Mahashivaratra 

Fr, Vad, 14; Urus; 
4tl;mq; dh; dg; db; 
ch; 2 lib; 2 dp; Cch; 
Sl (pr); 2tl. 


2S\(pr, m); Cs; 2 tl. 


;| Sitaramdev; Fr. Srn. 


4c; 


.(S1 (pr); Ca; 5t!; 5 dh; 


lib, 
$1] (pr); Cs;ch, 
$1 (pr) Cs; t]. 


S1](pr); 3 Cs (c, fg); tl; 
lib. 


-| Sl (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


Cs; tl; ch. 
Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 


Cs. 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 


SI (pr); Cs; 3 el, 


oe 


Sl(pr);Cs;ch;lib, 

S1 (pr); Cs; th. 

Mandai Fr. Ct; tl, 

281 (pr;m); Cs;2 tl; 2lib, 
ch, 


94( MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name 


(1) 


Somanapalli—Gde.—Taaten . 


Somanapalli—Srn.—ATAATEAT 
Somanapalli—Chd,—~aTaateat 
Somanir Malagujari—Sm,— 


SrATT ATTA, 
Sonfptir—Bhm, 1. —BTATTT 


Sonapir—Chd.—@raryt 


Sonaphr—Gde,—@ttYZ 
Sonaptr—-Gde.—TAT% 
Sonapir—Gde.—AATt 


Sonapir—Gde.—@vargqr 
Son4ptr—Raj.—AlaTqz 
Sonapir Desapande—Chd,— 
afrarge BaTi’. 

Sonaptr Tukim—Bhm,— 
see eee 

_ Sondo—Raj. ist 
Sondri—Bhm,—aat 


Soneganv-—Bhm.—aatt 
Soneganv-—Chd,— aaa 
Sonegativ—War.— alt 
Sonegiv—War.— Ae 


Soneganv—War. area 
se 

Sonegatnv-_War.—a a 

Sonegahv—War. a1 


Soneringi—Gde.—-a Treat 
Sonuli—Bhm.— Fett 


Sonuli Bk.—Bhm.—alqatt J. 
Sonuli Kh.—Bhm.—arqatt . 


Sonurlj—Raj. 
Sonurli—Raj arte 
Sonurli—Raj att 


Direction ; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

| SW; 36-0 
..{|SE; 25-0 
..| SE; ea 
.}SE; 24-0 
| SW; 25-0 
.|NE; 50-0 
..| NE; 116-0 
..| NE; 62:0 
.| NE; 54:0 
| Ss re 
. | W; 22:0 

SE; 
.| SW; | 30-0 
wf N; 66:9 
. |S; 14:0 
.| NE; 5:0 
.. | E; 4:0 
..|) W; 8-0 
..{NE; 18-0 
NE; 45-0 
..|NE; 350 
..{N; 13-0 
.|NE; 31-0 
..|N; 24-0 
ASW; 28-0 
4 SW; = 24-0 
.| SW; 24-0 
..|Nw; 19-0 
.1 3; 13-0 
|W; 27-0 


Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 
1:7; 360; 78; 221 
0-7; 308; 58 159 
1:3; 570; 115; 297 
1:7; 327; 66; 214 
Nt; 155; 37; 104 
40; 1435; 311; 890 
0-01; = 23; 4; 16 
1:8; 109; 20; 64 
1:8; 230; 42; 142 
1:9; 637; 138; 375 
2:4 515; 122; 317 
3-8; 830; 189; 515 
0-4; 170; 33; 90 
4-7; 578; 120; 340 
2:9; 431; 102; 237 
1:9; 994; 200; 588 
1-7; 549; 98; 338 
t+t; 405; 76; 247 
155; 133; 30; 81 
I-l; 168; = 27; 90 
0-8; 252; 49; 135 
1-3; 297; 60; 192 
10; 508; 111; 277 
1:7; 499; 99; 293 
1-6; 335; 69; 223 
0-9, 369; 70; 231 
0:5; 220; 47; 95 
0-6; 124; 20; 73 
2:6; 373; 93; 200 
1-5; 734; 186; 418 


i i pe 


Post Office ; 
Distance 


(4) 


Ashti; 10-0 
Asaralli; 60 


rm rr rr 
> 
- ? 


Asaralli; 40 
Govindapur; 2:0 


Nilsani 2-0 
Pethgaon ; 
Kurkheda; —-12:0 
Kurkheda; 23-0 
Kurkheda; 42-0 


Chandur; 7:0 


Vadhona; 3-0 


Local; o 
Warur; 3-0 
Hardoli; 2:0 


Kurud; 3-0 
Shengaon; 10 
Ashta; 2:0 
Masal Bk.; 2:0 


Chimur; 2:0 
Shegaon Bk.; 3-0 
Chimur; 3-0 


Wairagad; 
Loeal; 


Talodhi; 3-0 
Balapur Bk; 2-0 
Antargaon Bk.; 4-0 
Warur; 3-6 
Chandur; 9-0 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(3) 
Mul; 30-0 
Balharshah; 148-0 
Balharshah; 144-0 
Balapur Bk,; 11-0 
Mul; 26:0 
Desaiganj; 28:0 
Wadsa; 39-0 
Wades; 57-0 
Manikgad, 22:0 
Alevahi; 3-0 
Wadsa; 24:0 
Wirur; 5-0 
Brahmapuri; 5-0 
Brahmapuri; 40 
Tadali; 4-0 
Warora; 18-0 
Warora; 45:0 
Warora; 37-0 
Warora; 13-0 
Warora; 31-0 
Wadsa; 15-0 
Talodhi; 9-0 
Talodhi; 8-0 
Talothi; 3-9 
Manikgad; 20-0 
Manikga?; 13-0 
Manikgad; 29:2 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


es 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
Adyal; Sat. 
Asaralli; 6-0; Fri. 
Asaralli; 4-0; Fri, 
Govinda- 2-0; 
pur; 

Local; Thu. 
Kurkheda; 12-0; Sat. 
Belgaon; 2:0; Mon. 
Kotgul; 5-0; Fri. 
Chandur; = 7-0; Tue, 
Vadhona; = 30; Sun, 
Local; .. Wed, 
Rajura; 11-0; Sat. 
Breahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. 
Brahmapuri; 4-0; Fri. 
Ghugus; 4-0; Sun. 
Ashta; 2:0; Sun, 
Neri; 4-0; Wed. 
Chimur; 2-0; Fri, 


Shegaon Bk,; 3:0; Mon. 


Chirrur; 2-6; Fri, 
Wairagad, . Thu. 
Nawargaon; 4-0; Thu. 
‘| Talodhi; 3-0; Wed. 
Balapur Bk.; 3-0; Fri, 
Chandur; 5-0; Tue. 
Rajura; 10-0; Sat. 
Vansaci; 1-0; Wed. 


941 


Motor Stand ; Water| Institutiong and other 
Distance information 
(7) (8) (9) 
Ashti; 10-0 |W. Sl (pr); Cs. 
Asaralli; 6-0 | rv. S1] (pr). 
oe oe W3n. 
Assralli; 4:0 | W3rv 
Talodhi; 60)}W. It. 
Mokhala; 7:0 |W. SI (pr); 2 Cs; (c; fmg); 
2tl; ch. 
Kurkheda; = 12-0 | n;t. 
Kurkheda; 23-0 | W. om 
Murumgaon; 25-0 | W;t. |S! (pr); pyt; Ca; tl; 2 mq 
Cch. 
ae -. | Wt. ‘ 
Chandur; 7:0 | Wn. | SI (pr). 
.. | W5rv, 
t. 
Chikhalgaon; 1-0 | W;rv. | SI (pr); tl, 
Kurkhede; 10:0 |W. | S1 (pr); ch. 
Local; . TW, S1 (pr); Cs. 
1-0 | W;rv, | Sl (pr); 2Cs; 4¢1. 
t. 
Brahmepuri; 4-0 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch; lib. 
Tadali; 4:0 | Wn. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Shegaon Bk.; 6-0 | W;t. | S1(pr); tl. 
Neri; 4-0 | Wrv; | tl, 
n, 
Chimur; 2:0 | W;n. | SI (pr); tl. 
Shegaon Bk.; 3:0 | W. $1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Chimur; 2°6 [W;rv; | SI (pr); tl; mq;ch. 
n, 
Jie, ts Cs; tl. 
Sawargaon;  3-0|W;n. |S! (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; 
gym; lib. 
Talodhi; 3-0 |W. | Sl (pr); Ca; tl. 
Balapur Bk.; 3-0/W. {SI (pr); tl. 
Vadgaon; 401}W. {SI (pr); 2 tl. 
Wearur; 3-01W. /el. 
Local; Ww. S1)(pr);Cs (c); t]. 


942 


Village Name 


(1) 


Sorakdsa—Raj.—@Ytreavar 
Subai—Raj.—qag 
Suddagudam—sSrn. 
Suimara—Gde,— 


Sukadapalli—Raj.—qHeqeet 


Suka]la—Gdc, 
S ulasundi—Gde.—qra st 


Sulejhari—Bhm.— goa 
Sumathana—Raj.—Gysrt 
Sumathana—War.—qyorny 
Sumathand—War,—qyomy 
Su Akaralli—Srn,—_aqayreetl 
Supaganv—Chd, i 
Surabodi—Bhm,- 


Suragaéiv—Chd.—gqona 
Surajagad—Srn.—_GWTs 
Suravihi—Gde,. 
Suredongari——Gde, geste 
Surla—War.—qat 
Susi—War.—JatT 


Tadabhuj—Chd.—qTeyt 
Tadagénv—Srn,_ qe 


ary 


‘Tadagavhan —Raiy yatavari—War. .. 


astern Trae. 
Tadagudi—Srn —TTSTET 
‘Tadagudi—Srn.—TT SST 


Tadaguda—Srn.—qTeYsT 


Tadal4 Bopaptir—War.—<qTeTot 


aay. 


Tadala Tukam—Chd.—aretat 


a. 
RO ee 
Tadapalli—Srn.—areaeett 
‘Tahakapar—Gde.—AgHqie 
Tahakatola—Gde.@T@aTereat 
"Takali—War.—zTRal 
"Takali—War.—2THaY 
Takaji—War.—2THol 


Direction ; 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop ; 


Travelling Households ; 
distance Agriculturists 
(2) (3) 
S; 45-0 | 0-2; 50; 11; 39 
SE; 14:0| 5-8; 592; 135; 286 
N; 29:0 | 2:2; 40; 9; 20 
SEY 20) 08 6 ty 5 
Ss; 12-0 | 1:3; 191, 46; 134 
| N; 32:0 | 1-9; 571; 100; 345 
.)NE; 37-0] 2:5; 278; 65; 181 
LW; 10-0 | 2-2; 912; 212; 10 
|S; 3-0 1:9; 402; 84; 252 
| SEzm Sadie 272; 55; 73 
N; 14:0] 3:0; 444, 93; 239 
SE; 21:0 |) 1°8;. 561; 129; 303 
SE; a 15; 469; 91; 259 
E; 5-0} Il; 551; 90; 268 
SE; . 1:2; 176; 36; 105 
NE; 97:0] 0:2; 76; 14 24 
.| NE; 67°01. 0-9; 17; 5; 8 
«| N; 0-3; 137; 22; 69 
.| SE; 20) .0:9; 211; 42; 112 
-LN; : 1s3; 282; 59; 182 
.| NE; ; 0-7; 40; 9; 20 
-|}NE; 72-0} 0-4; 119; 9 21; 86 
N; 0-5; 238; 49; 116 
-|N; 72:0 | 5-2; 108; 21; 75 
)}NE; 160-0] 0-2; $16, 15; 44 
-|NE; 112-0] 3-3; 125; 20; 40 
-|N; 1-8; 215; 45; 15 
-;NE; 28:0] 1-6; 840; 173; 511 
.| NE; 8-0 | 3-1; 1039; 228; 610 
N; 70-0 | 66; 248; 43; 122 
| E; 20-0} O-1; 23; 4; 16 
.|NE; 80-0] 1-8; 64, 11; 43 
AN; Il; 13; 
N; << 1-6; 240; 48; 122 
E; 70] Isl; 427; 86 260 


Post Office ; 


Distance 
(4) 
Indhani; 11-0 
Chincholi Bk.; 3-0 
Kamalapur; 13-0 
Gurwala; 15:0 
Bhurkunda 3-0 
Bk.; 

Wairagad; 40 
Malevada; 4-0 
Nagbhid; 0-6 
Warur; 3-0 
Bhadravati;, 2-0 
Kosarsar; 6:0 
Asaralli; 1-0 
Hardoli; 1-0 
Yetapalli; 17:0 
Kurkheda; —.27-0 
Deulgaon; 3-0 
Warora; 1-0 
Allapalli; 28-0 
Aheri; 22:0 
Ghotsur; 22:0 
Yetapalli; 32-0 
Chichala; 1-0 
Local; an 

Yetapalli; 14-0 
Mendhatola 7-0 
Nandori Bk.; 3:0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


943 


Railway Staticn ; 


Distance 


(5) 


Manikgad; 
Wirur; 
Balharshah; 
Mul; 
Manikgad; 


Desaiganj; 
Wadsa; 


Local; 
Manikgad; 
Bhadravati; 
Warora; 
Balharshah; 


Bratmapuri; 


Balharshah; 
Wedea; 
Wadsa; 
Warora; 


Balharshah; 


Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 


Mul; 


Local; 
Balkjarshah; 
Mul; 
Desaiganj; 


Warora; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 

45-0 | Indhani; 11-0; 

3-0 | Wirur; 3-0; Wed. 
110-0 | Bamani; 15-0; Sun. 

39-0 | Gadhchiroli; 21-0; Sun, 

15-0 | Bhedodu; 3-0; Fri. 

24-0 | Wairagad,; 4-0; Thu. 

44-0 | Malevada; 4-0; Sun. 
.. | Nagbhid; 0-6; Thu. 
5-0 | Rajura; 3-0; Sat. 
3-0 | Bhadravati; 2-0; Wed. 

14-0 | Kosarsar; 4-0; Sat, 

143-0 | Asaralli; 1-0; Fri, 
5-0 | Brahmapuri; 5-0; Fri. 
96°0 | Allapalli; 35-0; Sun, 

43-0 | Belgaon; 7-0; Mor, 

24:0 | Deulgaon; 3:0; Mon, 
2:0 | Warora; 2-0; Sun, 

100-0 | Allapalli; 26-0; Sun. 

84-0 | Allapalli; 18-0; Sun. 

160-0 | Irpanar; 16-0; 

98-0 | Allapalli; 50-0; Sun, 
3-0 | Mul; 3-0; Wed, 
.. | Local; ~- Thu. 

108-0 | Aheri; 38-0; Sat. 

50-0 | Mendhatola; 7:0; Wed. 

50:0 | Korchi; 10-0; Thu. 
5-0 | Warora; 5-0; Sun. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Motor Stand ; 


Distance 


Gadhchiroli; 
Sondo; 


Armori; 


Nagbhid; 
Warur Read; 


Kha mbada; 
Asaralli; 


Local; 


Allapalli; 
Kurkheda; 
Kitali; - 
Warora; 


Aheri; 


Yetapalli; 
Allap alli; 
Mul; 
Local; 


Yetapalli; 
Chatgacn,; 


Stage; 


9-0 
2:0 
21-0 
3-0 


12:0 


35:0 
27-0 
3-0 
2:0 


oe 


32-0 


6:0 
50-0 
50-0 


3-0 


12-0 
12-0 
34-0 


0-2 


Water 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


Sl(pr); Ce;2tl. 
S1 (pr); Cs. 


$1 (pr). 

S1 (pr); tl. 

$1] (pr); 2 tl; gym; ch, 
Sl (pr); pyt; Ca; 2t}. 
$l(pr). 


S] (pr); Ce; 2t), 


ch. a 
tl. ae 
Sl (pr); Cs; el. 
S! (pr). 

ch. 

SI (pr). 


S1 (pr); Cs (mis); 2 tl, 


2S1 (pr, m); Cs; 211. 
S1 (pr). 


tl, 


Sl (pr); Ca; tl. 


——_——$— 


944 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction; | Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (4) 
Taki—War.—2T#T ..|NE; .. és x 
Talagudia—Gde.—T11 ST : 39-0 Potegaon; 3-0 


Yerkadmohad;27-0 


1 LSE; 
Talavaragad—-Gde._qaaretve ..|NE; 45-0 


Taleganv—Gdc.—qamia ..|N; 50-0 Kurkheda; 2:0 
Taleganv—War. dag LAN; she 
Tajodhi—Bhm.—-qa@rat ..1S, Local; 
Talodhi—Gdc.—qaret ..[E; 22:0 Karwafa; 20 
Talodhi—War.-- dearer ..| NE; =. 37-0 Local; 
Talodhi Gavaganna—War.— ..| NE; 370 Local; 
TALTY WTTTAT. 
Tajodhi Kh,--Bhm.— | 8; 13-0 Gangalvadi; 1-0 
aarat &. 
Talodhi Mokasa—Gdc.— .1|S; 15:0 Local; es 
THVT AYHTAT. 
Talodj—Raj.—aqarer . | Wy 13-0 Bakhardi; 2:0 
Tamandala —Srn._ Aaa . | E; 2-0 Sironcha; 2-0 
Tambada (Surveyed) —Srn .—. AN; 83-0 Yetapalli; 6°0 
Teast. 
Tambadji—Raj.—aTeaet ..[W; 35-0 KodaiBk., 2:0 
Tambegadi Mendha—Bhm.— __..|SW; 41-0 Pathari; 3-0 
ararey Har. 
Tanabodya—Srn.—aTaaeut +1 N; 64-0 Allapalli; 8-0 
Tandali—Gdce.—ateat ..|NE; 76-0 Belguon; 9-0 
Tangala—Raj.—2TTaT 2 W; 33-0 Korpana; 6:0 
Tapad-~Bhm,--<qTs ...NW; 8-0 Nanhori; 3-0 
Tarada—Chd.—areet ..| SE; 
Tarasa Bk.—-Chd,—arca? 4. ..| SE; 


Tarasé Kh,—Chd.a1eat |. —- -| SE; 


Tatigudam—Srn.—afeqen ..| NE;  39°0 


Tatikundam—(Surveyed)—Srn.  ..| N; 68:0 


Kamalapur; | 2-0 
Yetapalli; 6°9 


Kurkheda; 31-0 
Asaralli; 1-0 


Tekabedal—Gde,29Tdart ..|NE; 31-0 
Tekada Motala—Srn.—@met  ../SE; 20-0 


Wear. ; 
Tekada (Talla)—Srn.--ZHST ..[N; 19-0 


(area). 


Local; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 945 


ee ee eee ee ae ee ee ee 
| 


Railway Station; |Wcekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand ; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Mal, 65-0 | Gadhchiroli; 39-0; Sun. | Gadhchiroli; ' 39-0 | rv. 
se 74-0 | Kotgul; 6:0; Fri. |] Murumgaon; 25°0 | 1. 9 
Wadsa; 18-0 | Kurkheda; 2-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 2:0 |W. | SI (pr); pyt. Cs; tl. 
te 2 a baie ess 6 oo | Wt. a 
Balapur; 5-0 | Local; .. Wed, | Local; Ww 5 S1 (3 pr, m, h); 6 Cs; 


Gar Dev Fr, Phg. 
Vad 1; Rang Panchami 
Fr. Phg.; 11 tl; mq; 
4dg;lib; 2dp (vet), 


Mul; 39-0 | Karwafa; 2:0; Tue. | Karwafa; 2:0 | W;t. | ch. 
Warora; 37-0 | Chimur; .. Frit, |} Chimur; 4:0 | W;t. | 2S1(pr, m); tl. 
Warora; 37-0 | Chimur; .. Fri, | Chimur; 4-0 | W;t. | 2 Sl (pr, m); pyt; tl; 
2 gym. 
Brahmapuri; 13-0 | Gangalvadi; 1-0; Sat. Gangalvadi; 1-0 | W;t. |S1 (pr); pyt; 2 Cs; 3 tl; 
lib. 
Mul, 24-0 | Local; _. Wed. | Gadhehiroli; 15-0 | W;t. | SI (pr); Ce; 3 tl; dg; ch; 
lib; dp. 
Manikgad; 15-0 |Chandur; 6-0; Tue. | Chandur; 6:0 | w. Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Manchatiyal; 42:0 | Sironcha; 2:0; Mon, | Sironcha; 1°4 | n;t. Si (pr). 
Chandrapur; 100-0 | Allapalli; 26-0; Sun, Yctapalli; 6:0 | W;n. | Si (pr). 
Manikgad; 37-0 | Korpana; 5-0; Fri, as 5-0 | Wjn. | S1(pr); tl. 
Rajoli; 9-0 | Pathari; 9-0, Fri, | Rajoli; 7-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Balharshah;  66°0 Allapalli; 8-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 401W. AG 
Wadsa; 34-0 | Betkathi, 6-0; Tue. | Kurkheda; 30-0 | W;t. [3tl. 
Manikgad; 360 | Chanai Bk.; 3-0; Mon. ma 34:0 In. ee 
Brahmapuri; 8-0 | Dighori, 2:0; Wed, | Brahmapuri; 8-0 | W. Waghoba Fr, Ct.; 2¢1. 
W. a) 
Ww. . 
Balharshah; 91-0 Kamalapur; 2°0; Sun. Repanapalli; 3-0 | W;w. ch. 
Balharshah; 106-0 Allapalli; .. Sun, 35-0 |W. ch. 
Wadsa; 47-0 | Betkathi; 1-0;Tue. | Kurkheda; 31:0 | W;t;n. vs 
Balharshah; 143-0 Asaralli; 1-0; Fri. | Asaralli; 1-0} W;t. | Sl (pr). 


Balharshah; 120-0 | Vynakatapur; 4-0; .. | Kambalpeta; 3-0 | W;rv.| SI (m); ch; dp (vet). 


A-179—60-A. 


946 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZEITEER 
Se eee 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Tekadi—Chd,—2mrey} --|NE; 32:0 | 3-1; 1478; 285; 749 | Chimatha; 0-6 
Tekadi—War.—2HTe} LE; 18-0] 1-0; 503; 104; 285 | Viloda; 4:0 
Tekadi Tukam—Bhm,.— ..1S; 25:0) 1-3; 167; 37; 102 | Gunjevahi 5:0 
EHS THT Mahal; 
Tekala—Srn.—_2HqT --|NE; 1340] 0-2; 123; 22; 481] Bhamaragad; 10-0 
Tekamandava—Raj.—zaTatsay ../Sw; 30:0] 11; 28, 7; 19 Chandur; 17-0 
Tekamapalli—Srn—eqaqeay = ..[N; 57-0] 1-4; 50; 10; 24 | Aheri; 3-0 
Tekamendha—-Gde.- 25TH@T = ..|NE; 49-0] 0-2; 35; 5; 22 | Yerkadmohad; ,. 
Tekari—Bhm.—_2Hey -|NW; 11-0] 1-04; 260; 52; 168 Paharani, 2:0 
Tekari-~Bhm.—2 ae} »{ SW; 36:0 111-5; 693; 130; 424 | Gadbori; 3-0 
Tekki—Srn,—SaenT --tN3 1220) 4:25.95; 14; 40 | Jaravandj; 6-0 
Telavasi—War.—AqaTaT |S; 15:0] 18; 190; 43, «120 Bhadravati; 3-0 
Teli-Mengha--Bhm.—Qet-AeT ..] NW; 10:0] 1-2; 354; 60; 196 Nagbhid; 4-0 
Temali—Gdc.—27efT ..|NE;/ 69-0} 3-8; 310; 67; 207] Kurkheda; 22-0 
Tembhi—Gde.—2 at ..|.N; 12:0} 1:6; 797; 200; 485 | Waladha; 2-0 
Tembhuraval Raj. ZqcaTe | S; 8:0 | 2-6; 713; 138; 350 | Warur; 1-6 
Tembhurda— War.—2 aut w|Nj eee fo 24s 520; 116; 217 | Local; ‘i 
Tempata—Chd.—ZqetT ..[ E; 160) 0-1; 76; 16; 24 |Chichpalli; 2-0 
Thakari—Gde,3Teet | SW; 54:0} tr4;° 951; 219; 391 | Ashti; 40 
Thaneginv—Gde.—oroprig --|N; 18:0} 265; 1858; 351; 94) | Wasala; 1-0 
Thaneganv—War.— STs . LE; 29-0 | 0-2; 38 16; .. Moharli; 0-1 
Thanevagana—Chd,—artarrat | E; .» | 0-4; 200; 36; 118 = aa 
Thatari—~Gde.—qrerey ..| S; 160] 0:9; 90; 19; 63 | Potegaon; 4-0 
Theraginv—Bhm, orig AS; 25-0] 0-9; 333; 83; 200 | Nimgaon; 3-0 
Theraganv Raiyyatavar]—Chd.— | .| E; a 2:4; 451; 83; 271 
sara 2 A 

Theteganv—Wat.—¥emq ...E; 22-0 | 1-5; 6; 2; 5 | Chora; 3-0 
Thorani—War.—@Tvay ..|S; 6-0} 1-4; 242; 47; 137 | Patala; 3-0 
Thoteb::di—-Gde,—qyeqret ..|N; 18:0 | 1-3; 138; 30; 85 | Wairagad; 5-0 
Thutra—Raj.—at |W; 120 | 5-3; 364; 85; 218 | Chandur; 2:0 
Tikepalli—Gdc.—fedtedt fa] Si + | 06; 139; 28; 82 | Lagam; 2:0 


Timaram Marapallj—Srn.— . | N; 30:0 | 91; 37; 7; 23 | Kamalapur; 12:0 
fare aereet 

Timaram (Surveyed)—Srn ,—- oN; 45-0] $4; 41; 8; 19 | Rajaram; 6:0 
fara (78s) 


a 199 £0 TD 


rece! 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


947 


te es oe a eS 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Mul: 4-0 
Warora; 18-0 
Alevahi; 8-0 
Balharshah; 120-0 
Virur; 32:0 
Balharshah; 65-0 
Wadsa; 52:0 
Nagbhid; 11-0 
Sindevahi; 3-0 
Mul; 3-0 
Bhadravati; 3-0 
Nagbhid; 40 
Wadsa; 38-0 
Wadsa; 25:0 
Wirur; 6:0 
Dongarguon; oe 
Chichpalli; 40 
Balharshah; 38-0 
Desaiganj; 14-0 
Chandrapur; 16-0 
Mul; 40-0 
Mul; 22-0 
Bhadravati; 12-0 
Wartora; 6:0 
Wadsa; 25-0 
Manikgad; is 
Balharshah; 50:0 
Balharshah; 110-0 


Weekly Bazar; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
Mul; 4-0; Wed. 
Mudholi; 1-0; Wed. 
Pathari; 10:0; Mon. 
Allapalli; 34-0; Sun. 
Chandur; 15-0; Tue. 
Aheri; 3-0; Sat. 
Kotgul; 3-0; Fri, 
Paharani, 2:0; Mon. 
Sindevahi; 2-0; Mon. 
Gadhchiroli; 38-0; Sun. 
Bhadravati; 3-0; Wed. 
Nagbhid; 4-0; Thu. 
Belgaon; 1-0; Mon, 
Deloda Bk.; 3-0; Wed. 
Bhedoda; = 4-0; Fri. 
Local; .. Thu. 
Chichpalli; 2-0; Mcn. 
Ashti,; 4-0; Fri. 
Armori; 2:0; Fri. 
Bhamdeli; 2:0; .. 
Potegaon; 4-0; Tue. 
Vyahad Kh.; 3-0; Mon. 
Chandan- 5-0; Thu. 
kheda; 

Warora; 6:0; Sun. 
Wairagad, 50; Thu. 
Chandur; 2:0; Tue. 
Lagam; 2°0; Tue. 
Bamani; 10-0; Sun, 


Kamalapur; 11-0;Sun. 


Motor Stand ; Water} Institutions and cther 
Distance information 
(7) (8) (9) 
Chimatha; 0-6 | W;rv. | Si (m); pyt; Cs; 2 tl; ch. 
Moharli; 7-0 | W;t. |S) (pr); Cs; 2t). 
Sindevahi 14:0 | W5t.. | Sl (pr); tl. 
Aheri; 36-0 | W3n. | $1 (pr). 
Chandur; 17-0 | W3n. | ch. 
Aheri; 3-0 |W. 
Murumgaon; 25-0 | N. Pe 
Nagbhid; 11-0 | W3w; | 21. 
t. 
Sindevahi; 2:0 | rv. SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; Jib. 
Kasansoor; 140 ]W. | th ch. 
Bhadravati; 3-0 | rv. Sl(pr);tl;ch. 
Naghhid; 4-0 | W. Sl(pr); tl,ch. 
Kurkheca; 22:0 | Wt. S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 
Gadhchitoli; 12:0 | Wt. Sl(pr);Cs; 21. 
Warur; 16 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Local; .. | Wt. ea 
Chichpalli; 2-0 | W3rv.| 2th 
Ashti; 4-0 | W;3rv3| SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
t. 
Stage; 0-1 | W;t. | Si (pr); Cs; 2 tl; gym; 
ch. 
Mohartli; 0-1 |W.’ | dp. 
ie .. |W. Pes 
Talodhi 10-0 | W;¢. : 
Mokasa; 
Vyahad, 3-0| W;t.| S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
.. |W. as 
Patala; 3-0 |rvjn. |S] (pr); tl. 
Armoti; 13-0 | W;t;n.| tl; ch. 
Local; .. | Wja. [Si (pr); tl. 
Lagam; 2-0 | W;t. | ch. 
‘ 3-0 | W. : 
Local; n, oa 


a 


948 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


a rN 


Direction ; Arca (Sq. ms.) ; Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Timeli—Srn.— fayet -|NE; 12501001; 31; 8; 9 | Bhamaragad: 25-0 
Tippa—Raj.—facqr |W; 42:0] 1-6, 68; 13; 33 | Korpana; 12-0 
Tirakametta ~Srn, —foraracet .-[NE; 134-01 9-01, 24; 5; 12 | Bhamaragad; 17-0 
Tirakhura—War. —fazqa --|NE; 41-0] 1-4; 420; 90; 269 | Pimpalneri; 1-0 
Tiravaiija Mokasa—War.— .»| SE; aa 11; 316; 63; 169 | Kachrala; 
faasr aratat 


Tiravaiijé Raiyyatavari—War.— SE; 2401] 2-7; 454; 97; 265 


fata taaaret 


Kachrala; 5:0 


Tirur—War.—fTex -- (SE; 4. | 0:2; 63; 12; 40 | Kachrala; 
Titavi—War —fzedt + (NE; 38-0 1-4; 205; 47; 142 | Jambhulghat; 4-0 
Titoda—Srn.—fzeyeT »+}NE; 105-0] 2-2; 101; 21; 29 | Yetapalli; 25-0 
Tivarlé Gavaganna—Bhm,— . 6) W; 13-6 |}0-9; 88; 17; 45 | Nagbhid; 1-6 
facet mrarar 
Tivharla Tukam—Bhm,— |W; 14°67} 2-2;.-526; 116; 315 Nagbhid, 26 
freent GEA 
Todaka(Surveyed)—Srn.— --|NE; 33:0] 0-7: 157; 36; 86 | Aheri; 45-0 
aisat (Aes) 
Todasi—-Srn.—a1SaT -+|N; [69-0 112-2; 220; 57; 124 | Yetapalli; 8-0 
ee et 1E; 9 350) NAS 67; 11; 40] Dhanora; 14-0 
Tohaganv—Chd.—ateaia SE 1.. 45; 2080; 411; 897 - - 
Tohaganv—-Gde. TET -1SE; 29:0} 0-1; 36; 8; 23 | Potegaon; 6:0 
Tok—Chd,—2te . {E; +» | 0-6; 85; 16; 49 
Tomata—Chd,—2172T e{SE; 4. | M4; 43; 13; 32 
Tonder—Sin,— 71ST +|NE; 53:0) 0-1; 53; 10; 35 Kamalapur; 20-0 
Toragiiv Bk.—Bhm.— MOT G. ..INW; 6-0} 2-4; 1191; 223; 721 | Mousi; 2-0 
ee NW; 7-0) 3-0; 1151; 228; 660 | Nanhori; 2-0 
Totevahi—Chd,—atearat JE; 2201 05; 348; 67; 169 | Chiroli; 1-0 
Toyagondi--Gde.—TarTst | NE; 30-0] 3-1, 55; 8; 39 | Mohali; 6:0 
Tukim— Gde,—gay .-{E; 24-0 | 2-9, 314; 56; 191 Dhanora; 3-0 
Tulamar—Gde,.—Jorayre ..| SE; 40-0 0-1; 54. 9; 32 Pendhari; 5-0 
Tulana—Raj.— {aT --( 5; 4:0} 6:2; 266; 58, 149 Warur; 3-0 
Tulané—War.—arat ..( W: 3-0} 3-2; 524; 115; 304 Warora; 3-0 
Tulén Malaguja:i—Bhm,— . |S; 8-0 0-4; 435; 75; 254 Mendaki; 3-0 
Gara ATA TAT 
Tulasi—Raj.—qerat “(Ws 37-0] 1-7; 131; 27; 44 | Kodsj Bk; 3.0 
Tulas]—Gde,—qartt {Nj 37-0) 2-4; 1179; 257; 680 | Visora; 1-0 
Tulatuli—Gde.—gagett --|NE; 31-0] 1-8; 151; 31; 103 Delanwadj, 5.0 
Tulhén Mendha—Bhm,— --|SW; 861 0-6; 271; 59; 167 Mendaki; 26 
TUE Hat 


ce pe ee ep re eee St 8 


CHANPRAPUR DISTRICT 94¢ 


Railway Station ; | Weekly Bazar ; Distance;} Motor Stand; | Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Balharshah; 131-0) Allapalli; 69-0; Sun, Aheri; 73-0 |n. ch, 
Manikgad; 43-0} Korpana; 13-0; Fri. si 43-0 | W;n. 
.. | Allapalli; 57-0; Sun, a .. [n. ne 
19-0 | Chimur; 3-6; Fri, | Chimur; 3-6 | W. S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 
Tadali; 7:0 | Tadali; 9-0; Thu. | Mokha; 3-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 
Tadali; 5-0 | Chanda; 7-0; Wed.| Mokha; 5-0 ])W. | S1(m); Cs; 2¢l; 
Tadali; .. | Tadali; .. Thu. | Mokha; 2:0 inst. | 2c. 
Kanpa; 17:0 | Jambhulghat; 4-0; Tue. | Jambhulghat; 6:0 | W. S!(pr); Cs; tl. 
Balharshah; 91-0 | Allapalli; 43-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 43-0 | W3n. | Sl (pr). 
Nagbhid; 2°6 | Nagbhid; 1-6; Thu.|| Nagbhid; 16 |W. | Cs; tl. 
Nagbhid; 36 | Nagbhid; 2:6; Thu, | Nagbhid; 2°6 | W. SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Balharshah; 114-0 | Aheri; 45-0; Sat. | Jimlagatta; .. ftv. os 
Balharshah; 100-0} Aheri; 38-0; Sat. | Yetapalli; 80 |W. |Sl(pr); ch. 
Mul, 70-0 | Dhanora; 14-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 14-0 Jn. 
Mul; 54-0 | Talodhi 25-0; Wed, | Gadhchiroli; 29:0 | rv. 
Mokasa; 
see : : rv. ¥ 
é Wry; oe 
t. 
Balharshah; 110-0 | Allapalli; 44-0; Sun. Kamalapur; 20-0 | W;n. 2% 


Brahmapuri; 6-0 | Dighori; 2:0; Wed. | Brahmapuri;  6°0 | W5t. 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl. 
Brahmapuri; 7:0 | Brahmapuri; 7-0; Fri. | Brahmapuri; 7:0 | W. S1(pr);Cs; 3tl. 


Local; .. | Chiroli; 1-0; Sun, | Chak Janala; 2-0 | W;w. | SI (pr); Cs; tl. 
Wadsa; 25-0 | Bhakrandi; 2-0; Tue. as 6-0 | W;n. 

Mul, 49-0 | Dhanora; 3-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 3-0 |W. | Sl(pr). 

Mul, 65-0 |Pendhari; __5°0; ‘Thu. | Gadhchiroli; 40-0 | W31v. | da; ch. 
Manikgad, 10-0 | Rajura; 4-0; Sat. ate 1:0 |W. {SI (pr); cl. 
Waurora; 3-0 | Warora; 3-0; Sun. | Warora; 3-0 Jn. Sl(pr);tl. 
Brahmapuri; 8-0 | Mendaki; 3-0; Tue. | Mendaki; 3-0 | t Si (pr); Cs; tl. 
Manikgad; 39-0 | Korpana; 7-0; Fri. Sa 7-0 | rv. 2 
Desaiganj; 4-0 | Desaiganj; 4-0; Sun. os 1-0 ] W;t. | Si(pr); Cs; 3 tl. 


Wadsa; 320 | Delanwadi; 5-0; Sat. wt. 


Brahmapuri; 8-6 | Mendaki; 2-6; Tue. | Mendaki; 26 |W. |Si(pr);tl. 


oP or ee ee |? 


950 


Village Name 


(1) 


Tumadikasa—Gdc, 
Tumadi Mendha—Bhm,— 
TAS Her 
Tumagahv—War. {Aare 
Tumandr—Srn.—qyaqt 


Tumaraguda Bk.—Srn.— 


Direction ; 


Travelling 


distance 


GIST F . 
Tumuragupda—Gde,—qyayet +S; 
Tumarikasa—Sm, LN; 
Turremaraka—Srn. .|NE;_ 130-0 
Tutekanha]—-Gdc,- -] NE3. =. 63°0 
Ubadali—Gde.—_garTeat | NE; © 42-0 
Ucali—Bhm.—3aaft LNW) 6:0 
Udapar—Bhm,- z S; 2:0 
Gasca ne |E; 15:0 
Udera (Surveyed) —Srn,— LN; 77-0 

JST (Wes) 

Ukhardia—War.—gqst LNW 1a) 
Umanar—Srn.— gare N; 26:0 
Uminir Masaéhat—Srn ,—. -]N; 30:0 

FAM ANTS 
Umaragafhv—Bhm,— 3A ana SW; 25-0 
Umaragatya—Srn.—gAaTeet -|NE; 106-4 
Umarapal—Gde.- SATS -)NE; — 75°0 
Umarapal4 —Gde, —JAeqTat AE; 41-0 
Umaravahj—Bhm —3HeaTet SW; 40-0 
Umari—Chd.—gartt | E; 0% 
Umari—Gde.— gare} .|NE; 20-0 
Umari—Gde.— sae ASW; 39-0 
Umari—War.—zuey .| NE; -_ 
Umari Buti—War.—gaet Tz. | NE; 370 
Umari Potadar—Chd.—3 ae .| E; 

THTaTT 
Umari Raiyyatavar]—War,— LN; 

TAT Taare 
Umarf Rith—Chd.—gaqt WSs «| NE; 8-0 
Umarj Tukdm—Chd.— ; 52 

TAT THA 


a 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 
Households ; 
Agriculturists 


Post Office ; 
Distance 


(4) 


Yerkad; 9-0 
Brahmapuri; 5-0 
Jahanpalle 8-0 
Yetapalli; 1:0 
58 | Lagam; 2-0 

8 Bhanarsad: 30-0 


40 | Kurkheda; 24-0 
32 | Malevada; 4-0 


104 | Nanhori; 3-0 
483 | Brahmapuri, 3-0 
89 | Chatgacn; 2:0 
239 | Yetapalli; 6:0 
163 “e a 
33 | Kamalapur; 9-0 
18 | Kamalapur; 12-0 


19 | Vadhona; 

9 | Jaravandi, 0-4 
19 | Malevada; 4-0 
34 | Yerkadmohad; 12-0 


148 | Gadbori; 1-0 
5| & a 
20 | Delanwadi; 5-0 

179 | Konsari; 2:0 
94 “s ss 
43 | Pimpaincri; 2-0 

284; aie 

224 


Railway Station ; 


Distance Bazar Day 
(3) (6) 

Mul; 25-0 | Murumgaon; 2-0; Tue, | Murumgaon; 
Brahmapuri; 6°0 | Brahmapuri; 50; Fri. 
Balharshah; 138°0) Sironcha; 9-0; Mon, 
Balharshah; 83-0 | Allapalli; 20:0; Sun. 
Balharshah; 5260 Lagam; 2:0; Tue. 
Balharshah; .. |Allapalli; 74-0; Sun. 
Wadsa; 40-0 | Belgaon; 4-0; Mon. 
Wadsa; 40:0 | Malevada; 4-0; Sun. 
Brahmapuri; 6-0 Brahmapuri; 6-0; Fri. 
Brahmapuri; 2:0 | Brahmapuri; 3-0; Fri. 
Mul; 37-0 | Gilgaon; 4-0; 
Balharshah; 86-0 | Allapalli; 24-0; Sun. 
Balharshah; 110-0 | Bamani; 14-0; Sun, 
Balharshah; 110-0 | Bamani; 12-0; Sun. 
Alevahi; 16 | Vadhona; , Sun, 
Balharshah; 171-4 | Aheri; 58-4; Sat. 
Wadsa; 40-0 | Malevada; 4-0; Sun, 
Desaiganj; 45-0 | Murumgaon; 5-0; Tue. 
Sindevahi; 6-0 | Nawargaon; 4-0; Thu, 
Wadsa; 17-0 | Delanwadi; 5-0; Sat. 
Balharshah; 38-0 | Ashti; 4-0; Fri, 

17-0 | Jambulghat; 3:0; Tue. 
Tadali; 0-4 | Tadali; 0-4; Thu, 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


-¢ 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 


(7) 


Brahmapuri; 


Sironcha; 
Allapalli; 
Lagam; 


Aheri; 
Kurkheda; 
Kurkheda; 
Brahmapuri, 
Brahmapuri; 
Girola; 


. 


Local; 


Stage; 


Chikhalgaon; 


Aheri; 
Kurkheda,; 


Murumgaon; 


Sindevahi; 


Armori; 


Ashti; 


Tadali; 


(8) 


2-0 |n. 
50 | W. 


9-0) Wirv; 
t 
20-0) W. 


2:0 
78:0 
24-0 
21-0 

6:0 

3-0 

2:0 

.. | Wyw, 


0-1 


3-0 
55-4 
24:0 

5-0 |n. 

6:0 


Water 


951 


Institutiong and other 


information 


Sl (pr). . 


$1 (pr); tl; ch, 


tl; ch, 

ch. 

Sl (pr); tl. 

Sl (pr); Cs; t. 


281 (pr, m); Cs; thch, 


Cs; tl. 
51 (pr); pyt; 3 Cs; 
dg;ch;lib, 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
Sl(pr); Cs; 2t1. 


oe 


Cs; tl. 


tl 


3 tl; 


i cen ET 
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Direction ; | Area (Sq. ms,); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 

(1) (4) 

Upari—Chd.— gat Nilsani 2:0 
Pethgaon; 
Upparavai—Raj._ SUT <aTs Chandur; 4-0 
Uradi—Gde.—3zrat Sonsari; 2 
Urakudapar—War.—3THSTZ Chimur; 50 
Usagiéav—Chd,— gama Ghugus; 3-0 
Usarapar—Bhm,—ZarerqrTc Palebarsa; 
Uéarapar TukQm—Bhm,— Palebarsa; 
J >) 
Usegav—Chd.— aig Saoli; 4-0 
Usegativ—Gde, gama Kural; 5-0 
Useganv—Gde.—3artia Ambeshioni; 2:0 
Useganiv—War.— gama Neri; 3-0 
Uthajapeth—Chd,—_guyg@us Chiroli; 2:0 
Uti Malagujari—Bhm,— Gadbori; 1-0 
Vadadha—War.— Say ae “4: 
Vadadhg Tukdm—War.—qsyT ..|NE; 0:9; 7; 1; 6 es 
TRA. 

Vadaganv—Chd.—qemig AN; 16 | 0-2; 686; 145; 310 | Chanda; 1-6 
Vadaganv~-Gdce.—qgqiq LE; 23-0] 0:05; 41; 7; 20 | Dhanora; 2:0 
Vadaganv—Gde,—4emrg {SE; 46:0} 3-4; 149; 22; 84 | Yerkad; 25-0 
Vadaganv—Gdc.—@Sma |N; 57-0] 4-9; 1071; 222; 650] Kurkheda; 7-0 
Vadaganv—Raj.— ast W; 20-0} 2-1; 583; 136; 361 | Chandur; 6:0 
Vadaganv—War.--@eaa W; .. | 0-8; 191; 36; 108 - a 
Vadaganv—War._4emra N; 18-0) 1-3; 313; 71; 179 Barvha; 2:0 
Vadaganv—War.—aetig ..LN; 19-0 | 2-4; 385; 79; 224 Sakhara; 2:0 
Vadaganv Urf Ganeéapir—-Gec.— | NE; 84-0} 0-6; 173; 32; 110 | Balegaon; 10-0 
Vadakuli—Chd.—asqett LE; .. | 13; 677; 124; 384 = “a 
Vagala—War.—a1SToT NE; 20-0] 5-2; 364; 76; 217 | Viloda; 2-0 
Vadala Paiku—War.—aetat tH ..|NE; 35-0] 2-4; 546; 124; 279 |Pimpalneri; 1-0 
Vadalap et—-Smn. -.|NW; 72:0] 0-8; 171; 36; 100 Bori; 2-0 
Vadasa—Gde.—4 aT «| N; 28-0 | 3-0; 1823; 376; 784 Kurud, 1-0 
Vadasikala—Srn.— FSATHAT «o[N; 129-01 7-9; 236; 39; 152 Jaravandi; 3-0 


Railway Station ; 


Distance Bazar Day 
(5) (6) 

Mul; 24:0 | Vyahad Kh.,; 8-0; Mon. 
Manikgad; 14-0] Chandur; 4-0; Tue. 
Wadsa; .. | Sonsari; .. Wed. 
Warora; 41-0 | Chimur; 5-0; Fri. 
Ghugus; 3-0 | Ghugus; 3-0; Sun, 
Sindevahi; 18-0 | Pathari; 6:0; Fri, 
Sindevahi; 20-0 | Pathari; 6:0; Fri, 
Mul, 11-6 | Saoli; 4-6; Thu. 
Desaiganj; 7:0 | Desaiganj; 7-0; Sun, 
Mul; 32-0 | Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun, 

21-0 | Neri; 3-0; Wed. 
Totevahi; 3-6 | Chiroli; 2:0; Sun, 
Sindevahi; 6°0 | Nawargaon; 4-0; Thu, 
Chanda; 1-6 | Chanda; 1-6; Wed, 
Mul; 48:0 | Dhanora; 2-0; Thu. 
Mul; 72:0 | Murum- 18-0; ‘Tue. 

gaon; 
Wadsu; 19-0 | Kurkheda; 7-0; Sat. 
Manikgad; 22:0 | Chandur; 6-0; Tue. 
Nagri; 3-0 | Nagri; 3-0; Tue. 
Warora; 19-0 | Sakhara; 2-0; Sun, 
Wadsa; 54:0} Korhi; 10-0; Thu. 
Warora; 24-0 | Chandan- 5:0; Thu. 
kheda; 

19-0 | Chimur; 1-0; Fri. 
Balharshah; 58-0 | Bori; 2:0; Wed. 
Desaiganj; 1-0 | Desaiganj; 1-0; Sun, 
Ralharshah; 116-0 | Aheri; 61:0; Sat. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Motor Stand; Water 
Distance 
(7) (8) 
Vyahad Kh.; 7:0 | w. 
Hardona Bk.; 2:0 | W;w. 
Kurkheda; —-14-0 | W5t. 
Chimur, 5-0 | W. 
Chanda; 16:0 | W. 
Sindevahi; 18-0 | W;t. 
Sindevahi; 180) W. 
Saoli; 46 | W:rv; 
t. 
ay 4-0 | W;t. 
Gadhchiroli;, 7-0.) W;rv. 
Neri; 3-0 | W;rv. 
a 5-0 | W;t. 
Sindevahi; 6-0 | W. 
. |W. 
Chanda; 16 |W. 
Dhanora; rv;n, 
Murumgaon; 18-0 | W. 
Kurkheda; 7-0 | W5t. 
Chandur; 6:0 | W. 
ae W;n. 
Khambada; 3-0 | W; w. 
Charaon Bk.; 6-0 | W. 
Kurkheda; 36-0 | W;n. 
Shegaon Bk.; 6-0 | W;t. 
Chimur; 1-0 |W. 
ite 2-0 | W;rv. 
Desaiganj; 1-01 Ww. 
Aheri; 62:0 | W;n. 


Institutions and other 


information 


(9) 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 


2S} (pr, m); Cs; tl. 


Sl (pr). 
S$} (pr); tl. 


2Sl (pr, m); Cs; 2]; dh. 


Sl(pr); tl. 
Sl (pr); tl. 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 


Sl (pr); 3tl. 


Sl] (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 


S1 (pr); t]. 
2tl;dg. 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 


Si (pr); Cs; tl, 


S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 
Sl (pr); tl. 
SI (pr); tl. 


SI (pr); tl. 
S1 (pr); tl. 
S1 (pr). 


Si (pr); Cs; 


dg; dp, 
S$] (pr); tl. 
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Mahadev 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 2 tl 


> 


a TT pr 
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Village Name 


q) 


Vadasi Kh,—Srn.—q@SaT q. 

Vadasi—War.— qeat 

Vadavi Masahat--Srn.—-ateayt 
Wate. 

Vadeganv—Gdc.—ayamiq 

Vagha—Chd,—a@q 


V adholi—Chd.— att 
Vadhona—Bhm,—4Telat 


Vadhona—Gde,— aTévor 
Vadhona—War.—aTemr : 
Vadideli—Srn.—afeeoty 
Vadidem—Sm,.—afeer 
Vagabhimi—Gde,—anratat 
Vagadara—Gde.—aTTaay 
Vagadara Urf Govara hudaki— 
Gde.. ARTE FF 
Vaghabhimi—Gde,— 
Vaghala-—Gde.— 474 1@t 
Vaghanakh—War.—4Tqa 
Vagheda—Gdc,—aTaet 
Vaghedi—-War.—@Taet 
Vaghejhari—Sm,—ayaazt 
V agholi—Chd.—araieit 
Vagholi—Gdc.—aTayet 
Vagholi—w ar —arTarett 


Vahanaganv Raiyyatavari—War.— 
areratia Caetaret 

Vaijapar-—Bhm.— 4917 

Vairagad—Gdc,— aug 


Vakadi--Gde.—a[pet 


LN; 


Direction ; 


-EN; 


Travelling 
distance 
(2) 
N; 128-0 
.|NE; 48-0 
NE; 112-0 
32-0 
| SW; 12:0 
SW; 27-0 
25-0 
NE; — 45:0 
: 23-0 
.| SE; 13-0 
NE; — 26°0 
NE; 116-0 
.|] NE; 42:0 
.|NE; ~23:0 
NW; .- 
.LN; 60-0 
.|NE; 46:0 
N; 127-0 
.|NE; 46-0 
ASW; 30-0 
.| NE; 0-7 
NE; 
Sw; 26-0 
; 29-0 
S; 4-0 


MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


2-0; 


1:2; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 

99; 16; 
699; 152; 
14; 4; 
181; 44; 
732; 155; 
1152; 227; 
2845; 606; 
187; 36; 
157; 29; 
87; 17; 
217; 50; 
111; 18; 
285; 58; 
286; 57; 
108; = 16; 
766; 139; 
591; 136; 
201; 36; 
466; 94; 
229; 45; 
465; 91; 
939; 194; 
75; «15; 
793; 176; 
435; 88; 
2069; 447; 
444; 92; 


264 


Post Office ; 
Distance 
(4) 

Jaravandi; 2:0 
Kevada; 3-0 
Yetap alli; 32:0 
Wairagad; 3-0 
Dhanora; 2:0 
Local; 

Armori; 14-0 
Bhisi; ae 
Sironcha; 23:0 
Ankisa; 5-0 
Dhanora; 50 
Purada; 2:0 
Malevada; 5-0 
Armori; 2:0 
Kurkheda; 3-0 
Masal Bk.; 2:0 
Yetapalli; 23:0 
Vyahad Bk,; 2-0 
Bhendala; 3-0 
Shegaon Bk,; 3-0 
Talodhi; 4:0 
Local; 
Gadhchiroli; 4-0 


Railway Station ; 


Distance 


(5) 


Balharshah; 
Warora; 
Balharshah; 


Wadsa; 
Ghugus; 


Alevahi; 


Wadsa; 
Kanpa; 
Balharshah; 
Balharshah; 
Mulmaroda; 


Desaiganj; 


Wadsa; 
Desaigan); 
Wadsa; 
Warora; 
Balharshah; 


Warora; 
ar 


Balapur; 
Desaigan); 


Mul; 


116-0 
48-0 
98-0 


22:0 
4-6 


3-0 


20-0 


30-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
Aheri; 60-0; Sat. 
Vihirgaon; 2°0; Sun, 
Allapalli; 50-0; Sun. 
Wairagad; 3-0; Thu. 
Ghugus; 4:6; Sun, 
Local; Sun, 
Kurkheda; ., Sat. 
Bhisi; 4-0; Sat. 
Sironcha; 23-0; Mcn, 
Ankisa; 5-0; Tue. 
Dhanora; 5-0; Thu. 
Ramgad; 0-2; Thu. 
Malevada; 5-0; Sun. 
Armori; 2:0; Fri, 
Kurkheda; 3-0; Sat. 
Neri; 5-0; Wed, 
Aheri; 47-0; Sat. 
Vyahad Kh.;6-0; Mon, 
Bhendala; 3-0; Mon. 
Shegaon 3-0; Mon, 
Bk; 
Talodhi; 4-0; Wed. 
Local; .» Thu 


Gadhchiroli;4-0; Sun, 


Mctor Stand ; 
Distance 
(7) 

Aheri; 60-0 
Chimur; 12-0 
Allapalli; 50°0 
Armori; 11-0 
Chanda; 12-0 
Sawargaon, 2:0 
Bhisi; 4-0 
Ankisa; 5:0 
Dhanora; 

Kurkheda; 12:0 
Dhanora; 21-0 
Armori; 2-0 
Kurkheda; 3-0 
Neri; 5-0 
Aheri; 47-0 
Mul; 10-0 
Mesa; 1:0 
Talodhi; 4-0 
Armori; 8-0 
Gadhchiroli; 3-0 


Water 


(8) 


W;t. 
W;n. 
W;n. 


Ww. 


W;rv. 


Ww. 
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Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


S] (pr); tl. 
2 S1 (pr,m); 3 tl. 


S1(pr); Cs;. ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; wadha, 
Fr, kt, Sud. 15; 4 tl; 
gym, 


2 S1 (pr, m); Cs; Holi 
Fr, Phg; Sud. 12; Fag. 
Fr. Phe; 7 tl; mq; lib. 

Sl(pr); Cs, 

tl. 

Cs; tl. 

$1 (pr.). 


Sl (pr); Cs; tl. 


S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 

Sl (pr); Cs; tl, 

Sl (pr); tl; ch. 

Sl(pr); pyt; ch. 

Sl (pr);tl;Cs; 2 tl; lib. 
tl. 


Sl (pr); Cs; 2¢1, 

331 (2pr,m); 4Cs; Ekori 
Fr, Ct; Bhandarehswar 
Fr, Pandav Fr; Bdp. 
Sud, 1; 411; 7m; dg; 
8 ch; lib; dp, 

Sl(pr); Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. 
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Village Name 


(1) 


Vakal—Bhm.—a[Hct 
Vakarla—War.—-aTHat 


Vaka—Gdc Te 
Vajadha-—Gdc,—q@u}r 

V alaniI—Bhm,—qqqat 
Valani—Chd,—-qaquft 
Valasara—Gdc.—aTaaer 
Vamanap alll—Chd,—aTaaqeett 
Vanakheda—Gdc —aTTast 
Vanakhedi—Gdc,—aTvaet 


Vanakhj—Gdc.—aqpqy 
Vanaracuva—Gde.—4Tq tq aT 


Vanaracuva—Gde,—@Tat aT 
Vandhalj—War.~4aet 


Vandhari—Chd,—aieet 
Vandoli—Srn.—arevetl 
Vandra~-Bhm,— iat 


Vaneri—Bhm.—aret 


Vangepallij-—-Sim —apiqedt 
Vangeturi—Smn.—antge 
Vani—Raj.—auit 
Vanona—Raj.— arta 
Vanoji—War.— aaa 
Vansadi-—-Raj meet 


Varar Makta—War.—@at AFT .. 


V aravat—Chd.—qqe 

Varavi—Gde.—aray 

Varkekasa—Gde,—@pat 

Varodi—Raj aust 

Varoda Colliery —War.—4tisT 
alae. 

Varoda (Urban Area 1)—War.— 
aeret (are ferart) 


Direction ; 


Travelling 
distance 
(2) 
SW; 35-0 
NE; 53-0 
| NE; 64-0 
.|N; 16-0 
ASW; 12:0 
JE; 10-0 
1S; 18-0 
SE; i 
|} NE; 31-0 
ANE; 140 
.N; 18-0 
| 8; 18-0 
«| N; 18:0 
| W; 9-0 
| NW ge! 
.| NE; 115-0 
SE; 16:0 
Sw; 36-0 
«LN; 61-4 
.| NE; 160-0 
.;SW; 45:0 
|W; 25:0 
. | W; 4% 
Ws 26:0 
N; 19-0 
.1N; 9-0 
.|NE; 117-0 
NE; - 
NW; 11-0 
E; : 
HQ; 


Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


Households ; Post Office ; 
Agriculturists Distance 
(3) (4) 

2:1; 559; 112; 328 | Gadbori; 2:0 
1:3; 722; 158; 426 | Sathgaon; 1:0 
1:2; 275; 57; 189 | Kurkheda; 45-0 
2:0; 1520; 314; 875 | Local; 
1-3; 575; 130; 349 | Sawargaon; 1:0 
1:5; 238; 49; 142 | Chichpalli; 4-0 
2:0; 551; 115; 339 | Amgaon; 16 


1:0; 138; 31; 99 


18; 14; 2; 7 | Delanwadi; 4:0 


0-6; 201; 41; 133 | Moushi 1-0 
Khamb; 
2:1; 413, 85; 239 | Wasala; 10 


0-1; 50; 12;. 35 | Muranda; 3-0 


4: 72; 14; 42 
138; 359 


Delanwadi; 3-0 
Panzurni; 3-0 


1-355 153; 35; $0 | Chanda; 5:4 
3:8; 18; 3; 13] Jaranvandi; 10:0 
2:2; 769; 140; 482 | Avalgaon; 2:0 
0-5; 710; 136; 424 | Gadbori; 3-0 
28; 439; 77; 188 | Aheri; 26 
36; 158; 21; 62 | Ghotsur; 20-0 
0-4; 115; 9 21; 78 we ie 
1-5; 466; 103; 262 | Antaragon Bk.; 2-9 
355; 592; 95; 326 | Warora; 
0:7; 556; 131; 303 | Korpana; 5-0 
0:4; 135; 34; 8] | Sakhara 40 
: Rajapur; 
33; 854, 165; 519 | Durgapur; 5-0 
15; 156; 30; [08 | Kurkheda; = 12:0 
0-1; 23; 5; 13 | Yerkad; 2:0 
2:9; 295; 63; 165 | Nandgaon; 2-0 
0-5; Included in 


673: 14148; 2977; 981 | Local; 


ne 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 957 


Railway Statior ; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;} Motor Stand; Water| Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (4) (7) (8) (9) 
Sindevahi; 3-0 | Sindevahi; 3-0; Mon. | Sindevahi; 3-0 |W3n;t.} SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch; Lib. 
Kanpa; 12:0 |Shankar- 4:0; Mon. |Shankarpur; 5:0}W. | 2SI(pr,m); tl. 
pur; 

Desaiganj; .. | Kotgul, 3-0; Fri. |Murumgaon; 27:0 | W;n. | S1(pr);tl. 

Wadsa; 24:0 | Deloca Bk.; 2:0; Wed. | Kitali; 7-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); Cs; 2¢1. 

Balapur; 6:0 | Talodhi; 2:0; Wed, | Local; .. | W5;t. | Si (pr); Cs; tl. 

Chanda; 10-0 | Chichpalli; 4-0; Mon. | Local; .» | W;t. | SI (pr); Ca; tl. 

Mul; 22 0 |Chamorshi; 4-0; Sat. |Ghot; 10-0 | W;t. | Si (pr); Ca; 1. 

oe aie i oe bie he ..  [W5rv;t. 

Wadsa; 34:0 | Delanwadi; 4-0; Set. “a 20-0 | t. | xe 

Wadsa; 28:0 | Gilgaon; 40; Fri. | Gadhchiroli; 14-0 | W;t. | Si(pr);Cs(gr);tl. 

Desaiganj; 18-0 | Armori; 6°0;°Fris. | Armori; 3-0 |W. | S1(pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Mul; 42:0 | Talodhi 10-0; Wed, | Talodhi 10:0 } w. 

Mokasa; Mokasa; 

Wadsa; 25:0 | Delanwadi; 3-0; Sat. Ae 1. | Wt. oe 

Dongargaon; 4:0! Madheli; 3-0; Mon. | Stage; .. |W. S1 (pr); pyt; 3 Cs; 
Mahash ijvratra; Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14 2tl; Ch; lib. 

Tadali; 4:0 | Chanda; 5-0; Wed. | Morwa; 2-0 | W;n. | S1(pr); Cs; tl. 

Balharshah; 178-0 | Aheri; 68-0; Sat. | Aheri; 64:0 | Wsn. el. 

Brahmpuri; 16:0 | Gangalvadi; 5-0; Sat...| Gangalvadi; 5-0 | W;t. | 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch; 
lib. 

Sindevahi; 3:0 | Sindevahi; 3-0; Mon.| Sindevahi; 3-0) W;t;n.| S1 (pr); Pyt; Cs; 2 tl; 
ch; lib. 

Balharshah; 62:0 |Aheri; 2:6; Sat. | Aheri; 26 | W. Sl(pr); pyt. 


Balharshah; 160-0 |Irpanar; 14-0; .. | Yetapalli; 50-0 | Wn. Ich. 


Chandrapur; 20:0 |Vansadi; 4-0; Wed. ts 4:0 | rv. S1 (pr); pyt; Cs (c); tl. 
Warora; .. | Warora; -. Sun. | Warora; Wt. sce 
Manikgad; 28-2 | Lecal; - .. Wed, | Local; WwW. S1 (pr); Cs (c); tl; dh. 
Warora; 19-0 | Sakhara 4:0; Sun, | Wadadha; W. | 2tl. 
Rajapur; 
Chanda; 9-0 | Chanda; 9-0; Wed. | Chanda; - S-O}W. |2SI(pr);2Cs; tl. 
Desaiganj; 28-0 | Ramgad; 3-0; Thu. | Kurkheca, = 12-0 | Wyn. 
oth 39:0 | Dhanora; 7-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 6:0 | n. 

Manikgad; 140 |Chandur; 8-0; Tue. | Local; | WwW. |W. {SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Urban oy Areal Ww. se 
Local; .. | Local; .» Sun, | Local; W;pl.| Hanuman Fr, Ct. 


A TP 
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Direction ; 


Village Name Travelling 
distance 
(1) (2) 
Varur—Gdc,—-7@T ..|S; 30-0 
Varur-~Raj.— Feet |S; 5-0 
Vasa—Gde.—-4TqT ..1N; 13-0 
Vasala—Gdc.—qTaToat ..|N; 16-0 
V asa] Makta—Bhm.— aig AAT ..)SW; = 11-0 
V asa] Mendha—Bhm,—@Tae AeT..| SW; 12:0 
Vasamendi—Srn.—aTaTarer «| N; 85-0 
V aseta—Bhm.—4Taztt SW; 41-0 
Vasi—Gde,— art wo) Nye a 2600 
Vatarg Bk. Masghat—-Srn.~-q2zt1 q. N; 63:0 
Waa. 
Vatarg Bk. (Surveyed)—Srn,—qzzu] N; 65:0 
a. (Fees). 
Vatara Kh. (Surveyeq)—Srn.—- ,.| N; 67:0 
az @. (aes) 
Vatarana—Chd.—aqexray .| SE; it 
Vateli—-Srn,—qe at .-| NE} 116*0 
V ateli—-Srn.—qe aft ..| NE; -.98:0 
Vathoda~-War.—aTatet \N; 16-0 
Vattegatta—Srn.—qeemqeet -|N; 123°0 
Vayagahv—Bhm.—arqirgy sw; 8-0 
Vayaganv—Chd,—apqig NE; 110 
Vayaganv—Gde.— 4am ..|SW; 330 
Vayaganv Bhoyar—War.—alaqiq | NE; 17-0 
Alay, 
Vayaganv Raiyyatavarj~-War.— ../E; 16-0 
Vayaganv Tukim—War.—aqramrd | E; 23-0 
er cease .|SE; .. 
Vedamapalli—Sm.—asaqedt ..|N; 78-0 
Vejagaiv—Chd.—aanitt . SE; re 
Velagur—Sin.—4Aqqq Nw; 630 
Velamagad—Srn.—AqarTs |NE; 113-0 


Area (Sq.ms.); Pop; 


Households ; 
Agriculturists 
(3) 
0:5; 240; 44; 
2:6; 938; 195; 
1:7; 946; 186; 
1:7; 1846; 360, 
1:8; 39; 8; 
1-8; 518; 101; 
3-8; 202; 36; 
3:1; 1794; 370; 
213° 262; 54; 
0:2; 70; = 17; 
0:6; 97; 16; 
1-0; 248; 43; 
0°5; 173; 39; 
0-2; 118; 18; 
6:2; 162; 29; 
1-7; 289; 61; 
0-2; 112; 16; 
2:4; 762; 151; 
0-4; 324; 66; 
0:7; 317; 64; 
15; 744; 146; 
16; 83; 15; 
2-1; 1016; 220; 
3-8; 587; 132; 
0-2; 83; 13; 
35; 565; 110; 
4:2; 1126; 258; 
37; 34; 9; 


318 
110 


168 


575 


Post Office ; 


Distance 


Mindala; 
Mindala; 
Yetapalli; 
Shioni; 


Sonsari; 
Devalmarri; 
Devalmarri; 
Devalmarri; 
Yetapalli; 
Kandoli; 
Kosarsar; 
Yetapalli; 


Brahmaputi; 


Chanda; 


Chittaranjan; 
Chargaon Bk.; 


Chandan- 
kheda; 
Chora; 


Aheri; 


Local; 
Jaravndj; 


0-4 


36-0 
12-0 
10 
19-0 
8-0 


11-0 
2:0 
2-0 
4-0 


3-0 
24-0 


7:0 


Railway Statien ; 


Distance 
(5) 

Balharshah; 60-0 
Manikgad; 10-0 
Wadsa; 23-0 
Desaiganj; 17-0 
Nagbhid; 6:0 
Nagbhid, 6:0 
Balharshah; 100-0 
Sindevahi; 9-0 
Wadsa; oe 
Balharshah; 78-0 
Balharshah; 80-0 
Balharshah; 80-0 
Balharshah; 102-0 
Balharshah; 165-0 
Warora; 16-0 
Balharshah; 119-0 
Brahmapuri; 8-0 
Chanda; 11-0 
Mul; 26:0 
Warora; 17-0 
Warora; 16-0 
Warora; 23-0 
Balharshah; 88-0 
Balharshah; 68-0 
Balharshah; 175-0 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Bazar Day 
(6) 

Ghot; 3-0; Tue. . 
Bhedoda; 2-0; Fri. 
Porla; 1-0; Tue. 
Armori; 5-0; Fri. 
Mindala; 0-5; Sun, 
Mindala; 0-4; Sun. 
Aheri; 30-0 Sut. 
Sindevahi; 8:0; Mon. 
Kadholi; 2-0; Mon, 
Aheri; 16-0; Sat. 
Aheri; 18-0; Sat. 
Aheri; 20-0; Sat. 
Allapalli; 54-0 Sun, 
Allapalli; 42-0; Tue. 
Kosarsar; 1-0; Sat. 
Aheri; 43-0; Sat. 
Brahmapuri 8-0; Fri. 
Chanda; 11-0; Wed. 
Adyal; 4-0; Sat. 
Chargaon Tue, 

Kh.; 
Chandan- 4:0; Thu. 

kheca; 
Chandan- 3-0; Thu. 

kheda; 
Allapalli; 21-0; Sun, 
Allapalli; 8-0; Sun. 
Aheri; 65-0; Sat. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 


(7) 


Nagbhid; 
Nagbhid; 
Yetapalli; 
Sindévehi; 


Kurkheda; 
Aheri; 


Aheri; 
Aheri; 


oe 


Allapalli; 
Aheri; 
Khambada; 
Aheri; 
Kirmiti 
Mendha; 


Ashti; 


Chargaon Bk.; 2:0 


Shegaon Bk.; 10-0 


Allapalli; 
Aheri; 


Institutiong and other 


information 
(9) 

3-0 S1 (pr). 

is Sl (pr, m); 2 tl, dg. 

1-0 Sl(pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

2:0 3 Sl (pr,m,h); 3 Cs; 
Mengnah Fr, Kt; 5 tl. 
ch;lib, 

6:0 a 

6:0 S] (pr); Cs; tl. 

6-0 Sl (pr); ch. 

8-0 2 Si (pr; m); Cs; Shan- 
karpat Fr, January 
2tl; lib. 

10-0 S1 (pr); Cs, 

16-0 

18-0 $ 

20-0 SI(pr); 

54:0 S$} (pr). 

47-0 Sl (pr). 

1-0 $1 (pr); tl;ch. 

43-0 Si (pr); tl; ch. 

50 S1 (pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

3-0 Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

12-0 Sl(pr);Cs;tl; Ch;lib. 


S1 (pr); tl. 
Sl (pr); tl. 
S1 (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; lib, 


W;t. an 

Ww. os 

W3;rv. oe 

W;t. | 251 (pr; m); pyt; Ca; ¢). 

W;rv;| Dasara Fr. An, Sud, 10; 
n, tl. 


4-0 
8-0 
61-0 


960 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Velatar Tukam—Gde, ART Sw; 29-0} 1-0; 473; 92; 302 ; Bhendala; 3-0 
Velava—Chd,—aqart AE; .. | 12; 847; 179; 512 

Venasar—-Srn, —Qqrazt .-|N; 108-0] 0-2; 46; 10; 27 | Ghotsur; 63 
Vendali—Chd.—aeft . |W; 5-0 |- 2-4; 530; 105; 325 | Dhanora; 1-6 
Venkatapir—Srn,—qqeqe .-1N; 1-0] 1-9; 238; 57; 105 | Tekda(Talla); 4-0 
Venkatapar (Surveyed)—-Srn,— N; 34-0 | 0-9; 175; 37; 98 is 10-0 

aAweTI (WEE). 


Venkatarav Peti—Srn.—Aperq | N; Ae 1:0; 973; 207; 415 | Indaram, 1-0 
yar. 
Vennelayé—-Srn,—3FaTar | N; 16-0'|° 1-9; 299; 55; 126 | Tekda(Talla); 8-0 


Vicoda Bk,—Chd,—faatet J. AN: §-0| 14; 223; 47; 106 | Chanda; 5-0 
Vicoda Raiyyatavari_—Chd.—Preter| N: 5-0} 1-0; 281; 54; 178 | Paili 3-0 
tara. Bhatali; 
Vicora—Chd.—faart ..|/NE; | 42:0] 1-2; 211; 39; 120 | Vyahad Bk.; 
Vibiragiav—Bhm,—faerorrg =|. S; 26-0 | 3-0; 1022; 206; 478 | Local; 
Vihiraganv—Chd.—fagrerta = ..)SE; 2, | 1-0; 312; 61; «178 ey ae 
Vihiraganv—Chd,—fagrarra =...) NE; 27-0. | 1-3; 509; «11; 222 | Mul; 1-0 
Vihiraganv—Gde.—fagrarta —..) NE; _.23-0 | 0:8; 259; 50; 154 | Wairagad; 5-0 
Vihiraganv—Gde.—fagreta | S; 7-0 | Il; 326; 62; 189 | Gurwala; 2-0 
Vihiraganv—-Gde,—fagrenta N; 39-0 | 2:2; 527; 110; 274 | Kokadi; 1-0 


Vihiragahv—Raj—fagrema —..| E; 8:0] 9:1; 961; 223; 474 | Local; i 
Vihiraganv—War.—fagrerrat ..) E; 450] 6:9; 623; 138; 386 | Palasgaon; 20 
Vihiraginv Tukiim—War,— E; 46:0 | 0-9; 239; 48; 141 | Palasgaon; 2:0 


fagrenia Tar. 

Vilam—Bhm.—faary .LW; 12:0] 1:2; 718; 149; 375 | Local; 
Viloda—War.—faarst .}E; 220 | 2-3; 1022; 211; 584 | Local; 
Virai—Chd.—farg 8; 35-0] 2-4; 984; 229; 570 | Chichala; 2-0 
Viravha—Bhm.—fartegt ..|SW; 38-0] 1-3; 736; 148; 409 | Petgaon; 1-0 


Virgi Tukom—Gde.—fafar JRA ..[N; 32-0 | 2-4; 3241; 5573; 580) Desaiganj, 03 


Virur-—Raj. frat ..}SE; 12-0] 5:7; 1862; 391; 584 | Local; 


Virur (Gadeganv)—Raj.—faer NW; 180} 2-5; 828; 187; 432 | Local; 
“(aratia). 


eat 


Railway Station ; 
Distance 


(5) 


Mul; 


Mul; 


Chanda; 
Manchariyal; 


Balharshah; 
Manchariyal; 


Padoli; 
Chandy; 


Mul, 
Sindevahi; 


Mul, 
Desaiganj; 
Mul; 
Desaigan); 
. Local; 
Warora; 
Warora; 


Nagbhid; 
Warora; 


Mul; 
Rajoli; 


Desaiganj; 


Local; 


Manikgad; 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


961 


Bazar Day 
(6) 
11-0 | Bhendala; 3-0; Mon, 
74:0 | Gadhchi- 39-4; Sun, 
roli; 
5:0 | Chanda; 5:0; Wed, 
36:0 | Local; Sun, 
66-0 | Aheri; 4-0 Sat. 
41-0] Venkatapur; 4-0; Sun. 
1-6 | Chanda; 5-0; Wed. 
5-0 | Chanda; 5-0; Wed, 
15-0 | Vyahad Kh.;1-0; Mon. 
35-0 | Local; Sat. 
1-0 | Mul; 0-4; Wed, 
24-0 | Wairagad; 5-0; Thu 
34-0 |Gadhchiroli; 7-0; Sun. 
8-0 | Desaiganj; 8-0; Sun, 
.. | Rajura; 8-0; Sat. 
45-0 | Local; .. Sun, 
46:0 | Vihirgaon; 1-0; Sun, 
4:0 | Nagbhid; 4-0; Thu. 
22:0 |Chandan- 2-0; Thu. 
kheda; 
7-0 | Rajgadh; 4-0; Fri. 
2-0 | Rajoli; 2:0; Sat. 
0:3 } Desaiganj; 0-3; Sun. 
Local; Wed. 
20:0 | Chandur; 10-0; Tue. 


 A-179—61-A. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance 
(7) 
Mul; 11-0 
Kasansoor; 0-3 
Chanda; 5-0 
Loca); ive 
14-0 
Aheri; 4-0 
4-0 

Morwa; 52:0 
Chanda; 5:0 
Local; 5 
Vyahad; 12:0 
Mul; 0-4 

ra 9-0 
Gadhchiroli; 8-0 
Shankarpur; 3-0 
Rajura; 8-0 
Neri; 6:0 
Neri; 6:0 
Bhikeshwar; = 2*7 
Shegaon Bk.; 9-0 
Chandrapur; 4-0 
Rajoli; 2:0 
Desaiganj; 0-3 

F 7-0 
Chandur; 10-0 


Weter 


(8) 


W3t. 

W3rv; 
t. 

W;n. 


W;t. 
W;n. 


rvin, 


W;rv. 


Institutions and other 
information 


(9) 


ne ty 


Sl (pr); pyt; tl. 


th 


Sl(pr); 2Cs; el. 
Sl(pr);2t). 
SI (pr); 2tl. 


Sl(pr). 
SI (pr); tl. 


S!(pr); el. 
S] (pr); Ca; tl. 


tl; ch. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); 2 Ca; 
2 tl; gym; ch; lib. 

Ss} (pr); tl. 

S](pr). 

S1 (pr). 

2S! (pr, m); Ca; tl, 

Sl (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

tl, 


S1 (pr); Cs; 2 tl; ch. 
S1(pr);pyt; Cs; 2t]; lib. 


.| Si (pr); 2 Cs; 3 t; m; ch. 
.|2 S1 (prim); pyt; Cs; 


tl; 21ib. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahashi- 
vratra Fr. Mg. Vad, 
14; tl; mq; dg. 

2 S! (pr, m); Cs; 2t1; 
lib; dp, 

S1 (pr); tl. 


962 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agriculturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Visalon—War,— faaart ..|S; 40] 2:5; 526; 110; 250] NandoriBk.; 2-0 
Vieamundi—Sm,—frarqet «AN; 92-0] 3-2; 142; 28 72 | Kandoli 2-0 
(Surveyed); 


Visémundi Urf. Katrangatta—Srn.—| NE; ee 0-2; 103; 20; 64 


Visaptr—Chd.—faerqz .1SE; 8-0 | 4:8: 3327; 1016; 562 Local; 
Visaptr—Gde.—faratye . |W; 2:0} 17; 860; 193; 461 | Kaneri; 4-0 
Visap tr Raiyyatavarl—Wer.— E; 19-0 | 1-0; 258; 55; 152 | Chora; 3:0 
fearge taaaret. 
Visori—Gde.— fart JL Ny 236-0] > 4-52 2079; 415; 790 | Local; 
Vithalavada—-Chd.—faoqateT ..|SE; .. 3°7; 1379; 279; 765 ie - 
Vitthalaganv—Gde.fagsamta ..]N; 37-0 | 0-8; 202; 41; 112 | Kokadi; 2-0 
Vitphalardvap eta Malagujari—Srn. | N; b. 0-5; 249; 48, 84 
x Araya. 
Vitthalaravapeta Wasteland—Srn,—] N; 23-0 | 1-9; 352; 78; ~=—-141 | Regunta; 1-0 
fagoacrater areas. 
Viyamapalli—Sm.—faqarqedt ..| N; 6:0] 9-7; 20; 5; 10 | Sironcha: 60 
Vyahad Bk.—Chd.—2qTgrs J... NE; 440 | 8-0; 2349; 520; 1150 | Local; 
Vyahad kh.—Chd.—eqrgTs @...) NE; 420 | 0-9; 1007; 181, 585 [Mokhala; 2:0 


VyahadNaya (Refugee Camp) ..|NE; 42:°0|}NA; 334; 66; 169 | Mokhala; 3-0 
Cha,—earers aat (faatfac 


Brat). 
Vyankatapdr—-Chd,—eqneqe ..| SE; Ao 0-8; 188; 39; 113 oe ee 
Yecili—Smn.—afacty ..|NE; 60-0] 88; 496; 119;  274{|Kamalapur; 12-0 
Yedajal—Gde,_Featt ..|NE; 60-0] O1; 16; 2; 12] Kurkheda; 38-0 
Yedamapalli—Srn.—enyec] ..|NE; 35:0] 0-4; 192; 40; 144] Kamalapur; 7-0 
Yedamapayali—Gde.—-yenqtaey..|SE; 50:0] 2:8; 55; 9; 30|Pendhari; 180 
Yedamapayali Kh.—Gdc.— SE; 22:0] 3-9; 150 25; 93 |Karwafa; 10-0 

TeAIWTIT F. 

Yedantr—Gde.—FSqT . 4S; 18-0! 1-4; 242; 51; {50 | Muranda; 2-0 
Yegaptir—Gdc,—FsTqe | NE; 117-0] 1-9; 342; 67; 244 | Kurkheda; 120 
Yedaranga—Srn._Jetay ..NE; 31-0] 0-8; 73; 14; 45 |Kamalapur; 110 


A-179—61-B. 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


963 


rr a 


Railway Station ; 


Distance Bazar Day 
(5) (6) 
Warora; 4-0 | Warora; 4:0; Sun 
Baltharshuh; 162-0] Allapalli; 30-0; Sun 
Balharshah; 2:0 | Ballarpur; 4-0; Sun, 
Mul, 23:0 | Gadhchi- 2-0; Sun, 
roli; 
Bhadravati; 9-0 |Chandan- 5:0; Thu 
kheda; 
Wadsa; 4-0 | Desaiganj; 4-0; Sun. 
Wadsa; 6:0 | Desaiganj; 6-0; Sun, 
Manehariyal; 48-0 | Bamani; 13-0; Sun, 
Manchagiyal; 40-0] Sironcha; 6:0 Mon, 
Mul; 17-0 | Local; Fri, 
Mul; 14-0 | Local; Mon, 
Mul; 14-0 | Vyahad Kh; 1-0; Mon. 
Balharshah; 125-0 | Allapalli; 40-0; Sun. 
Wadsa; 65-0 | Kotgul; 8-0; Fri. 
Balharshah; 97-0 | Kamalapur; 7:0; Sun. 
Mul; 70-0 | Pendhari; 18-0; Thu. 
Mul; 59-0 | Potegaon; 6-0; Wed. 
Mul; 42:0 | Talodhi 6:0; Wed, 
Mokasa; 
Desaiganj; 28°0 | Kurkheda; 12-0; Sat. 
Balharshah; 103-0] Bamani; 14-0; Sun. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 


Motor Stand ; Water} Institutions and other 
Distance information 
(7) (8) (9) 
Sembal; 2-0 | W;rv;| Si (pr); Cs; tl. 
n, 
Allapalli; 30-0 | W;rv.] SI (pr). 
Ww. 
F 1-0 | Ww. 2 S81 (pr, m); 2 Cas 2 t); 
m; dh; lib, 
Gadhchiroli; 2-0} W;rv;| S1 (pr); Cs; th ch; 
t. lib; 
Chandan. 5-0 | W;n. | Si (pr); 2¢l. 
kheda; 
Local; .. | W;t; | 2 SI (pr,m); 2 Co (c, 
pl. frm); 4 tl. 
ts .. |W. ae 
Shankarpur; 2:0 | W;t. | S!(pr); Cs; tl. 
L .. |W. vo 
Bamani; 13-0 | W. Sl (pr); Cs; el. 
1:0] n. a 
. 1-0 | W;t; | 4.51 (2 pr, m, h); 2 Ca; 
el. | 3tl; dh; 21ib; 2 dp 
Local; W;t; | S1 (pr); Ca; tl. 
cl. 
Local; 0-1 | W;w. | Sl (pr); Cs. 
ea See [te a 
Kamalapur; 14:0 | W;t. | Sl(pr); Ce. 
Murumgason; 27-0 | W. a 
Gundera; 5-0 | W;n. |S] (pr); ch. 
Pendhari; oe | W5rv. 
Local; Ww. S1(pr);. 
Talodhi 3-0 | W;t. | Si (pr); tl. 
Mokasa; 
Kurkheda; 12:0 | W;t; | Si(pr); Cs. .. 
n, 
Umanur; 3-0 | Wn. . 


964 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office; 
distance Agticulturists Distance 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Yedasagondj-—-Gde._eqmiet ..|SE; 42-0 | 0-05; 19; 3; «12 | Pendhari; —10-0 
Yedasagondi (Surveyed)—-Srn,— NE; 103-0 | 32:2; 50; 10; 17 | Yetapalli; 36-0 
Teailat (wees). 
Yedasakuhi—Gdc.—Haraget ..|NE; 740] 11; 64; 9; 48 | Malevada; 40 
Yekalaptr—Gde.IHATT J JN; 380] 14; 523; 98; 304 | Visora; 2:0 
Yekanasr (Surveyed) —Srn.--~ N; 72-0 14; 124; 24; 72 | Yetapalli; 15-0 
THT (TES). 
Yekaéra—Bhm.—4 FTA ..[|SW; 29-0] 2:7; 385; 87; 235 | Mendki;. 14:0 
Yekodi—-Gdc.—qHret ..1SW; 32:0] 18; 202; 45; 126 | Bori; 3-0 
Yela—Srn.—QaT LN; 24-0} 1:2; 733; 172; 351 | Regunta 2-0 
Malgujari; 
Yelamagad—-Gde. aay ..| NE; 46-0] 3-35 9.15; 4; 11 | Malevada; 10-0 
Yelaram—Srn,—_FarRA ..|. NE; 32:0} 2-4; 100; 17; 56 | Aheri; 46:0 
Yellapdr—Raj.—Aeatqe ..1W; 4001 14; 71; 14; 42 | Korpana; 6:0 
Yellr—-Gde.—Aeqe ..| SW; 520} 1-6; 873; 178; 479 | Ashti; 3-0 
Yemali Masahat—Srn.—aat N; | 70-0} 81; 575; 93; 356 | Yetapalli; 9-0 
ware. 
Yenabothala—Chd.—aqrgat ..|SE;) - .. | 23; 165; 39; «100 - a 
Yenaganv—Gde,attg JE; 380] 01; 32; 6; 17] Dhanora; — 17-0 
Yenakabanda—Srn,—25pTqst ..LN; 32:0.) 4:6; 144; 28; 97 | Kamalapur; 10-0 
Yenakapaltl—Aaariedt JAN; 57-0} 1-7; 118; 30; 61 | Allapalli; 16 
Yenapdr—Gde.—FITTT AS; .. | 05; 269; 57; 167 | Chittaranjan; 0-4 
Yengida—Gde.—aa1reT ..|NE; 220] 1-4; 338; 68; 204 | Delanwadi; 5-0 
Yengalakheda—Gde.—Gq7GsT ..|NE; 68-0) 1-9; 470; 90; 297 | Armori; 24:0 
Yenoli—Bhm, —Fate} ..{SW; 21-0 | 0-9; 126; 27; 67 |BalapurBk,; 2-0 
Yenoli—Bhm.—aatat »-| SW; 27-0 | 1:2; 382; 75; 222 | Govindapur; 2-0 
Yensg—War.—U-aT AN; 3-1; 616; 133; 327 7 04 
Yeraganv—Raj—_ Tarra ..|W; 36:0 | 2:4; 238; 54; 129 | Korpana; 6-0 
Yeragavhag—Raj—QUreg™y =... S; 16-0} 3:6; 552; 132; 309 | Bhedoda; 4-0 
Yerakadamohad--Gde._GeHstiere| NE; 29-0 | 3-7; 731; 148; 403 | Local; i 
Yerakagi—Gde.—Fepet ..{ NE; 12-0] 2:5; 131; 9 21; 74| Kurkheda; =: 12-0 
Yerakheda—Wat._F@GST ..[N; 22-0] 2-6; 349; 82; +213 | Sawari; 3-0 
Yerakhedi—Wat.— Cast .|NE; 53-0} 0-8; 484; 104; 310 | Chimur, 6-0 
Yerakundi—Gdc._aeHet .JE; 260 ]}N.A. 19; 3; 10 | Dhanora; 7-0 


Yeram{ Ledptr—Raj.—ATHt FATTY] SW; 25-0} 0-3; 90; 17; 53 Chandur; 10-0 


CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 965 


| 


Railway Station; |Weekly Bazar ; Distance;]_ Motor Stand ; Water] Institutiong and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 


Mul; 62:0 | Pendhari; 10-0; Thu. ate - win. | 
Balharshah; 152-0 | Allapalli; 58-0; Sun. | Allapalli; 58-0 'Str. | dh, 


Wadsa; 38-0 | Malevada; 4-0; Sun. | Kurkheda; 23-0 | W;rv; 

n, | 
Wadsa; 5-0 | Desaiganj; 5-0; Sun, | Visora; 2:0 | Wt. | Sl(pr); Ca; tl. 
Balharshah; 16°-0 | Aheri; 38-0; Sat. | Aheri; . LW. Sl (pr). 

ss 8-0 | Mendki; 8-0; Tue. a .. |W;t. | 2S] (pr, m); Ca; tl 

Mul; 15:0 | Bhendala; 4:0; Mon, | Mul; 15-0 | W. tl, 
Manchariyal; 49-0] Bamani; 10-0; Sun. | Bamani; 14-0 | W;rv.} S1(pr); Cs; th. 
Wadsa; 47-0 | Malevada; 10-0; Sun. | Murumgagon; 25-0 | n. oa 
Balharshah; 105-0 | Aheri; 42:0; Sat, | Jimalgatta; 14-0) W. FES 
Manikgad; 40-0 | Korpana; 60; Fri. na . |W. Sl(pr). 
Balharshah; 36:0 | Ashti; 2:0; Fri, | Ashti; 2:0 | W. SI (pr); Ca; tl. 


Balharahah; 97-0} Allapalli; .. Sun, | Yetapalli; 9-0 | W. S1(pr); ch. 


os re a ee ig .. | Wrv, 
Mul; 63:0 | Dhanora; 17-0; Thu, | Dhanora; 17-0 | W;rv; 
t. 
Balharshuh; (12-0 | Bamani; 14-0; Sun) |\Repanpalli; 3-0 | W. wa 
Balharshah; 66-0 | Allapalli; 16 Sun. | Allapalli; 1-6 | W;n, ie 
Mul; 25:0 | Adyal; .. Sat. | Ashti; 11-0 | W;t. | S1(pr); Cs; 41. 
Wadsa; 25-0 | Delanwadi; 5-0; Sat. be .. | W;t. |S) (pr); Cs; ch. 
Wadsa; 26:0 | Kurkheda; 10-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 10-0 | W;t. | SI(pr); Cs; ch. 
Balapur Bk.; 2-0 | Balapur 2-0; Fri. | Balapur Bk.; 2-0 | W;n. | 2 Cs; 2tl. 
Bk.; 
Balapur; 15-0 | Govinda- 2:0; .. | Nagbhid; 7-0 | W;w | Si(pr); Cs; 2tl; 2 ch; 
pur; gym. 
oe + .. |W. [Ramnavami Fr; Ct; 
Sud, 9, 

Manikgad; 38-0 | Local; .. Sat, Korpana; 6:0 | W. Sl(pr). 
Manikgad, 1950 | Bhedoda; 4-0; Fri. | Devada; 3-01W. {[Sl(pr). 
Mul; 40-0 } Dhanora; 7-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 7-0 | W;t. {| Sl(pr); Cs; t1; ch. 
Desaiganj; 28-0 } Kurkheda; 12-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; = 12-0 | r;n;t. | S1(pr). 
Warora; 22-0 | Amadi; 5-0; Set. | Bothali; 5-0 |) W. Sl (pr); tl. 

18-0 | Chimur; 6:0; Fri, Chimur; 6:0 | W. Sl(pr); tl. 
Mul; 53-0 |} Dhanora; 7-0; Thu. | Dhanora; 7-0 | rv;n, ae 


Manikgad, .. |Chandur; 10-0; Tue. | Chandur; 10-0 | n. a 


966 MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) SPop ; 


Village Name Travelling Households ; Post Office ; 
distance Agticulturists Distance 
a) (2) (3) (4) 
Yerandi—Gde,—a¢at JE; 18:0 | 24, 128; 22; 60 | Dhanora; 6-0 


Yerandi—Gdc._qzvat ANE; 51-01 4-0; 219; 39; 131 | Desaiganj; 19-0 


Yermanar—Srn.—-y tart |NE;  .. | 8:2; 337; 7; 223 & a 
Yerrgadda—Srn.—AviT SST TN; 28-0 | 1:2; 48; 10; 26 | Kamalapur; 15-0 
Yerur—-Chd.—et .|NE; 10:0] 4-5; 689; 148: 402 | Tadali; 2:2 


Yetapalli—Sm.—qeredt LN; 70-0} 1-7; 820; 170; 332 | Local; 


Yevali-—Gde.—aett {8s 7-4.| 3-8; 1424, 318; 814 | Local; 
Yevati—War —aadt NW; 2:7; 693; 178 391 


” Figures as pet Census. 
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Railway Station; | Weekly Bazar; Distance;| Motor Stand; | Water] Institutions and other 


Distance Bazar Day Distance information 
(5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Mul; 43:0 | Dhanora; 6:0; Thu. | Dudhamara; 3-0 | W. a 
Wadsa, 19-0 | Kurkheda; 3-0; Sat. | Kurkheda; 3-0 | W;t. | Sl (pr); tL. 
was se re on a6 ae oe n. 
Balhatshah; 120-0 | Bamani; 16-0; Sun. | Umanur; 2-0 Jn, a 
Tadali; 2:2 | Tadali; 2:2; Thu. | Tadali; 20}W. {2 Si (pr,m); pyt; Ca; 
3 tl; m, 
Balharshah; .. | Aheri; 30-0; Sat, | Local; .. [W5n;t.} 251 (pr, m); Cs; tl; m; 
gym; ch; dp, 
Mul; 29-0 | Gadchiroli; 7-6; Sun. | Stage; O-1}W. [2 Si (prym); Cs; 2 th 


2 dg; lib; dp (vet.). 
W;n. 


LIST OF THE DESERTED VILLAGES IN CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Name of the Village 


A 


Abanapalli Masghat—Srn.—araqaqeeit qaret 
Adyali—War.—2teuTot 

Adya] Mendhé—Bhm.— aZuT@ ABT 
Ajaganv—War.— aria 
AkapQr Malagujari—Chd, 
Akaptr Raiyyatavari—Chd — 


AkapOr Urf Bijapar—Chd.—aqrarge TF 


Aladandi Urf Tum graguda Masahat—Srn.— 
Allapalli—Gdc,—afeargeay 
Amala—Bhm.—3TaqaT 
Amargvati Malagujari—Srn.—ataerad?t 
ATAAT EY. 
Amaravati Patch—-Srn.— AMMA TH 
Ambe Dhanoré—Chd,—3ifq gta 
Ambejhari—Raj.—_3-agat 
Ambhora—Chd,— aT 
Ambhora—War.—3 Tare 
Antapar—War.—3] abe es 
ArjuniI—Bhm, —agat 


Asap Or—Raj.— HTaTAX 
Asti—War.—aeet 


Badagi—Srn.—aqTeait 
Bakharda—War.—qv@qet 

Balapar Tukim—Bhm,—QTargt TEA 
Balhgraptir—War. 
Bambejhari—Raj.—_ataaqat 
Begali—Gde.—a7at 
Belaganv—Raj.—_amia 
Belaganv—W ar.— aria 

Belaganv Bhoyar—War.— aaa ATT 
Belatek—Gdc —aaen 
Belorga—War.—aaqret 
Bemba]—War.—4taq@ 

Bendevahi Rith—Chd.—aearel GS 


—ATATIT ATT 
waar 


Name of the Village 
B—cont. 
Bhamadeli Raiyyatavari—War.—-MIASor 


Waqaara. 
Bhanaptr—Bhm,.— 
Bhandari —Gde.—Werer 
Bhanusakhindi—War.—MAA@st 
Bhilaganv—War.—faopnra 
Bhimaram Masahat—Srn.—fFRarey WaTee 
Bhogapur Patch—-Srn.-- APTTT CT 
Bhokasapar-- -Rj.—ATHATIT 
Bhamaki—Gde.—Aet 
Bhuyai—-War.—qarel 
Bodhalimadys Tukam—-Gde.—@yqeayearsur 


Bodhanakheda—Gde.—ayquast 

Bodukasa Raiyyatavari—-Srn.— Sha 
Veqaare. 

Boladha Tukiim--Gde.— SAT YSA 

Bondara Masghat—Srn. —aletr AaTST 

Boraganv—War. arora 

Boraganv—-War.— arora 

Boraganv Rodi—War.— alana <yet 

Boraghat- -Chd,ayreqye 

Boraghat Raiyyatavari—Chd,—@yeme 
taal. 

Borakanha] Patch—-Gde._qipegle TT 

Boramapalli Patch—Srn.— @T THI TAT 

Bor Rith—Chd.—at @S 

Brahmanapallj Raiyyatavaéri—Srn.— 
arentedt LaTaTA. 

Budhevada—Bhm.— YatTst 

Bungijhora—War —Qmeret 


Cc 


Caiti Rith—War.—aaqt OS 
Cak Adeganv—War.—ah OIC 


Cak Amnganv No. |~-Gde. th ATA A. 2. 


Cak Ballarapar—Bhm.—4H TEATTTT 
Cak Banavahi—Bhm.—4q araTe 
Cak Belagahv—War.4H ATT 
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Name of the Village 


C—cont. 


Cak Belagats (1)—Chd.— am aeTeT ( ) 
Cak Belagata (2)-—-Chd.—aay FeqTTET (2) 
Cak Bhikgi—Gdc.— qq faeft 

Cak Boragaav (Rith) Chd.—am atarig (a) 
Cak Bramhayapalliji—Srn.— qq ae TICHT 
Cak Camorsi—Gde.— ap ATA 

Cak Candaram—Srmn.—4H FTW 

Cak Cicaghat—-War.—ap fraTete 

Cak Cicoli—Gde.— an Faratett 

Cak Cikhali—War.—am frat 

Cak Cikhali No. |~Chd.--a—m frr@eft 7. 2. 
Cak Cikhalf No. 2—Chd.-—am faaeyt 7. 2. 
Cak Ciroli—Chd.—aar Fata 

Cak Dagadatala—Chd.— aH ETSTBT 

Cak Daheganv—Chd.—ap aie 

Cak Degapir—Gde.—FH aUgT 

Cak Dibhana—Gdc.—ap FEAAT 

Cak Ponala—Chd.—aay S1aTaT 

Cak Dongaraganv—Chd.— am Slag 
Cak Dongaraganv—War.— aH SiNWia 
Cak Gevarg—Bhm.—qmp taut 

Cak Goravat—War.— 4H WIT 

Cak Hajari—Bhm.—ay Fare 

Cak Itoli No. 2—Chd.— aa geteit a. 2. 
Cak Janamapalli—Srn.—aqq WraAIeat 
Cak Japharabad—Sm.-—- 4H WISTS 
Cak Kajajavahi—Chd.—aq STH OATET 
Cak Kamath—Bhm.— aq STAY 

Cak Kanhalaganv—Chd.—amy Hegre 
Cak Karabada—War.— Fi FLAIST 

Cak Katali—Bhm.— aq HTecf} 

Cak Katali—Gde.—qapy Tea 

Cak Kavadasi—-War.4q HASet 

Cak Khanaébad—Bhm.—aqy GTAtaTe 

Cak Khandalja—Chd.— am SSTaT 

Cak Khatera—Bhm.—aap @laT 

Cak KitadI—Bhm.—aq faperet 

Cak Kosambi—Bhm.—am Raat 

Cak Kosambj (1)—Bhm.—wy Flay (2) 
Cak Kosambj (1])—Bhm.— am &aat (2) 


Name of the Village 


—— a hs ee a ee 


C—cont. 


Cak Kukaduheti---Bhm.— aq FHEgT 

Cak Ladoli—Chd.—-qa aTeyet 

Cak Madeamaganv No. 2~-Gdce.—qae 
ATsaratiag A. 2. 

Cak Makasir—War.—qHy WRG 

Cak Makepalli No. 2—Gdce.— aan ATHAseT 
a. 2. 

Cak Marajasavarl—Chd.— qm AUIS 

Cak Mareganv-—Gde.—am AMT 

Cak Medaram—-Srn,—yH ARTA 

Cak Mendha—Bhm.—aqi Rat 

Cak Mhasabedan—Chd.— am TEATS 

Cak Moravghi—-Chd,— yy arcaret 

Cak Movad—Bhm.—ap AYATS 

Cak Nagaravahi—Gdc.— aH arTwarey 

Cak Nalesvar~-Chd,.--¥ay AAVAT 

Cak Nandiganv—-Sin. —ay afante 

Cak Narayanapir No. |---Gdc.— amy 
ATTANTT F. 8. 

Cak Nimagata—Chd.—aaq faaTTeT 

Cak Padajhari—Chd.—-3y eet 

Cak Padmaptr—Bhm.— Gy TIATTT 

Cak Pandharasirad—Bhm.—4H QS TATE 

Cak Patalavadi—Chd.—4qh VqMaTST 

Cak Pendhati—Bhm.—ay Faoey 

Cak Pethatalé No. |—Gde.--a Waar a. 2. 

Cak Pimpaladand—Bhm.—-am faqaee 

Cak Pimpalakhut—-Chd.—a% fagzge 

Cak Pombarni—Chd.— aap Giqut 

Cak Raje$varapalli—Srn.- Ay TAVITA 

Cak Ramanajaptr—Sm.— 4p 

Cak Regunta —Sm.—PH Wet 

Cak Sakhara—Bhm.— 4 Arqzt 

Cak Sakharamapir—-BLm.~—4q TAI TAAT 

Cak Sakha:i—Chd,—am arqnt 

Cak Salethatti—Bhm.— 4m aTeaaeet 

Cak Saradapar--Bhm.— 4H ATSATT 

Cak Savaradand—-Bhm.— 4H Fates 

Cak Sirakonda (1)—Srn.—au fawmlat (%) 

Cak Sirakonda (II) —-Srn.—ap fatatet ( 2) 
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Name of the Village 


om: —* 


C—cont. 


Cak Sivani—War.— aay foray 

Cak Somanapalli—Chd.— amy araaaeaty 

Cak Sonapir—Gdc.—-qH AAT 

Cak Sonull-—Bhm.— aH Ae 

Cak Sukadi—Chd,—am GpST 

Cak Tarada—Chd.— qq ATTST 

Cak Tekada---Srn.— FH 2RST 

Cak Tulan—Bhm.— Fy Tart 

Cak Ucali—Bhm.—aqp Dae 

Cak Upari Urf Madhebhansi—Chd,—"yp STUY 
wh Weare. 

Cak Uti—Bhm.—qH Get 

Cak Vadakulf---Chd.— 7H asEet 

Cak Vadeganv—War.— aH Fete 

Cak Vadholi—Chd.-aq Faleit 

Cak Vagadara—-War.— Fh FPTART 

Cak Vasa No. 1—Gdc.— 4a ATat a. 2. 

Cak Vayaginv No. |—-Chd.—4a qrria a. 2. 

Cak Vedaganv—Chd,— ay astig 

Cak Velava—Chd,-—yp AAT . 

Cak Vihiraganv---Chd.—am fagreria 

Cak Vihiraganv—Gde.—arp fa TTT 

Cak Vyahad (2)—Chd,--ap =aTaTS (2) 

Cak Yenoli—Bhm.——aqy Fe Tet 

Cak Yetakota (1) —Sm.— ap TeTHreT ( 2 ) 

Cak Yetakota (II)N—Srn.—qp GeTHtet (2) 

Candaram Malagujati—Srn.—qarey ATTA 

Candrg Masaéhat—-Srn.—GRT FWaed 

Caraganv—-Goe, TOT 

Caraganv Tukam—War.-- @TUTet Te 

Cicaghat—War.-Faqate 

Cicakhod—Raj.— fraaig 

Cicala Makta—War.—Feratat AAT 

Cicala Paradegi—War._ff ale TeNt 

Cicala Rith—War.—_foatat te 

Cica] Manusamari—War.—FraTe ATTATET 

Cicapalli—Gde,.—_farqqeett 

Cicola—Bhm —faateat 

Cikhali—Raj—fra@at 

Cifcanaveganv—Raj.—_faaraa 


Name of the Village 


C—cont. 


Cindhi Nimb4ji—War.—Faet frratest 
Cintalap et—Srn.—_faaadte 
Cirud—Raj.—faes 
Copan-—War.—aqa 
Corakha]—Chd,-41tQQs 


D 


Dabaganv Tukiam—Chd,—erenrty Tea 
Dabbatog—Srn,—-Seqra yy 

Dahali-—W ar.—STgiaaor 

Daheganv—War.— aera 
Daladali—War.—aeaeiy 
Damanamarakg—Srn.— SAAT CHT 

Dimaram Masghat—Srn,--QTywy Aaled 
Damaram (Surveyed)—Srn.—@q1qvy (aeez) 
Danods—Raj.—@rarat 

Darali—Gde,—ereait 
Devlaganv—Bhm.—25gma 
Devaghat—Raj.—@qme 

Devalamarr] Masghat—Srn.—2aayey Rae 
Devapir--Gdc. 

Dhanabodi—War.—qaaqret 

Dhanoli Rith--Bhm.—ayaret Vs 

Dhanolj Tukam—Bhm,—qrqleatt TT 
Dhonda Mandavi—Raj.—18T AISaT 
Dirangi—Srn.—fezniy 

Dobahur-—-Srn. 

Dodepalli—Srn,.—ayeqeett 
Pongaraganv—War—Byrartg 

Dongaraganv Tukim—Gde.—StTane Ten 
Pongarahaladi—Chd.—-sRTegaet 
Dongarahaladi No. 1---Chd,—sVTegasel Ff. 8. 
Dongarahajadi No. 3—Chd.—Biregaeat a. 3. 
Dongaratamast Patch-—Gdc — Shree far 
Dorli—Bhm.—¥leff 

Dudholi-~-Chd.—geqait 


G 


Gadholi—Gdc.—aTetaiT 
Ganegamcd—Raj IT TATS 


Gangiptr—Gde.—PTYZ 


RS 
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Nagne of the Village 


—_— 


G—cont. 


Gangasaitola—Gde,—artratge rear 
Gardevaga—Srn.—1@aTST 
Garevada—-Srn.— aWearst 
Garevada—Srn.— a] RaTST 
Gaurakhed—War.—1Gas 
Gavarali Rith—Chd,—yaztat GS 
Gavaset—War.—alqaq 
Gayadongari -Bhm.—ayrqety oy 
Ghodabadev Raiyyatavai—-War.—ieateq 
tayearay, 
Ghode Minavat—War.—-918 faaae 
Gojoli Righ—Chd,—aprsitett VS 
Gotgavaga—Srn.—T TART 
Goraj—~Raj. 1TH 
Gotaja—War. eT 
Gotelingamapalli—Srn.—a[TefaTATeay 
Gothanaganv—Chd,— qlowtat 
Govaradip—War.—aTTaTaety 
Govindaptir—Raj.—-aMfaaTT 
Govindapir Righ—Chd.—apfaezqz te 
Gujagavhin—War.—TS1eQrT 
Gulaganv Tukom—War. —qauts Tet 
Gufjevahi Mahal No. II—Bhm. —apiaret 


Agta 4. 2. 
Gurhad Raiyyatavati—War.a-@1S SITATA 


H 
Hagaki Kanhaj—Gdc.—giemt HeQla 
Hajadi Tukam—Chd.—garet GRA 
Halodapdi—Srn.— graiest 
Haradaja—War. {tala 

Haranapay alj--Chd.— Boras 


Hikametti—Srn.—fgaraeet 


Himmat Majara—War. —feaq TART 
Hindahur—Sm.— 
Hinganabodi—War.— 
Hirapor—Gde.—fgarqe 
Hulodi—Gde.—garet 

I 
Indaram Masahat—Srn.—-gaTea FATS 


a LE 
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Name of the Village 


ee 


Jaitaptir—Gde — FTIR 
J amaginv—Gdc,—STqara 
Jamanara—Gdc._ {THAT 
Jamani—War.—sTratit 
Jambhali Choti—Gde.—araest SYeT 
Jambhali Rith—Gede.—ataat US 
Jambhulabedi—War —atqaaret 
Jam Tukim Raiyyatavari—Che. TA gar 
Taaga4ny. 
Jamuladhara—Raj. —- STRAT 
Japeli—Srn.—_ Hey 
Japharabad Patch—Srn.—-ST HUIS VF 
Jatepar—War.—-HTeaTX 
Jevara—-Raj. Sat 
Jhaparigad—-Gdc.4AT TENTS 
Jhoting-—Raj.—aretat 
Jhurri Masahat—Srn.—aqet Tareq 
Jogapir Rith—Chd,—s ATT carey 
Junaganv Patch—Gde,Ja rt qa 
Junt Ladoli—Chd.— att aretett 
K 
Kajamaganv—Gdc.--@aqate 
Kamalaptr—Raj.—iH ATAT 
Kanhalagahv—-Gde,— ego 
Kanhalaganv—Wart.—reloma 
Kanhajaganv Brahman—War.—rgoara 
aTret. 
Kanhajaganv RaiyyatavarI—Che.~ Higmnta 
arate. 
Kapa—Gdc.— 1 
Karanelj Masahat-—~Srn, AAT ware 
Karli Soneganv—War.— lett Fata 
Kasaba pipri—War.—qat fastr 
Kasarabodi—W ar —meacaist 
Kasarabodi—War.~-acarel 
Kasarigaav—Gde.— parent 
Katangadhar—Bhm,—epeqqt 
Katara-—War.—eret 
Katavan—Chd,—12qq 
Katebothali—War.—Te@araeit 
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Name of the Village 


K—cont. 
Katejhari—W ar —anleaar 
Katepalli Masahat—Sen.—pTeqeal AATEA 


Kavadiptr—War, HASTAC 
Kavadasi—War.—Haqsey 
KavathaJa—R aj.—_hasia1 
Kavitaganv—Raj.—afaema 
Kedamaraka Masahat—Srn._HSqcal Wale 
Kehakavahi Mal—Gde.Sganraret ATA 
KekapOr—War.—igTqt 
Kekejhari—Raj.—waae 
Kem Rith—Chd.—_aq US 
Keramabodi—Raj.—trqa tet 
KesalapOr-—Wa POAT TE 
Khairaganv—Raj.—@cna 
Khairaganv—Raj. aera 
Khairl—Gde,—@at 
Khairl Bk.—Bhm,—@ vt q. 
Khair{ Golakar—Bhm,—aqe} TrqHT 
Khairi Kh.—Bhm.—@et} q. 
Khamatajodhi—Bhm,—@qTqaqayret 
Khamaturla—Chd,—arigat 
Khambadia—Bhm,— @a@Tat 
Khanda]Ja—War.—@STaot 
Khandala—War.— Geto 
Khanda]4 Rith—-Chd,—@zrat US 
Khandinendavadi—Srn.—@gtazarey 
Khdpari—War.—@qTTay 
Khapari Raiyyatavari—War.—- @]qvy teyaaray 
Khapari Rith—-Chd.—@raat Gs 
Kharadi—Gdc.—@qT<et 
Kharatangadi—War.—@eanist 
Khekagapdr—War.—@petqy 
Khekadi—War.—aqet 
Khokarla—War.—qTpatt 
Khurasipar—War.—Q Carag 
Khutavanda Mara]—War.—geaqst WUla 
Khutavanda Raiyyatavarl—War.—geadet 
caeraret. 
Kinebodi—Raj.—fratet 
Kiyadi~War.—faeret 


—— 


Name of the Village 


K—cont. 


Kodape—Srn.— ated 
Koindavarasa- -Srn, —HEeqLaT 
Kokapadi—-Srn.—HTaTSIT 
Kolamarkai—Srn.—Slaquyt 
Kolar Righ—War.— tae OS 
Kolasapar—Gde, 
Kombadavahi Rith—Chd, ~ glasartt ts 
Kondckha] Rith—Cha._#itae ts 
Kondhana—Gde, —#16TAT 
Koparalli Patch—Gde.— #ITateett FA 
Koraparagi Masahat—Srn.—-AYRAT AY AATBA 
Koreginv—Bhm, —aRata 
Kosa mbi—War.—hreatat 
Kosambj Raiyyatavar]—Chd.— Haat} 

teaaardy. 
Kosambi Rith—Chd.—-araat Vs 
Kosckanha]—War.— laarela 
Kotaginv>-War. —Fenig 
Kotalapar—Bhm.—#leHqre 
Kotayara—Srn.— #ZATRT 
Kothara—War.—teret 
Kottur Patch —Srn.—@IX qa 
Kucer Masahat—Srn.— 4 AaTST 
Kukasi Righ—Bhm. —arat ws 
Kumahur Masihat—Srn — FAgt FATE 
Kumbha:i—War. 
Kumbhj Patch—Gde.— rat TT 
Kunaghada Rith—Bhm.—gqqet US 
Kurandi—Gde,—gtret 

L 

Ladeganv—W ar.—4Ieaat 
Lagamah ctti—Gde,—arraeeet 
Laharl Masthat—Sm.—aga) Wale 
Lakhanagudi Masaéhat—Sm. —AaTTST FaTee 
Lal Cicabodi—Bhm, —era Fraatey 
Lamborij—Rgj. —arrany 
Lankacen Masahat—Sm,.—4ataa Fae 
Likhitavada—Chd, —ferdireraret 
Lohara Kh.—War. were q. 


Lonakhairj Pandav—Bhm, ara qisg 
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Name of the Village 


L—cont, 
Lonar—War.— ANT 
Loni—Chd,—-atoir 
M 


Macavafica—Srn.—-AT qq aT 
Machalighot—~Gde.—HBATNe 
Madanagad--War.—- Adages 
Mahadapor—War.—ATeteqyt 
Mahaganv Masdhat--Srn.— Feria AAS 
Mahar Majari—War.—Wert FAT 
Mahodar—Bhm.—agiTqt 
Majara Matade—War.— Aol ATATS 
Mallamapad—Srn.—ReeqyqTs 
Managanv—Raj.— Aaa 
Manajigagd—Srn.—-ATTA TS 
Mahgalaphusi—War.— AMaAPaT 
Mang ali—W ar._Apaet 
Mangaradhokada—Gdc.—Hayeayyst 
Mangarud—War.—4ies 
Manger—Gde,—4itt 
Mangevada—-Gde.— aT aTeT 
Manikepdr—Bhm.—arfqpge 
Maralpatan—R aj ATR Te 
Marakalametta—Raj.—ACHAACST 
Mareganw—War.—ATOTa 
Mareganv Patch—Gde,yema TA 
Masa] Kh.—War.-QTa@ J. 
Mendha—Gde,.— {at 
Meteguda—Gde,_Re7eT 
Mhasaja Rith—Chd.—*garat Ue 
Mhasamohan—Bhm.—t¥gaqatet 
Minavat Kali—War.—faaae weft 
Minavat Tukom—War.—farae TEA 
Modumagagu—Sm.—1gAeT 
Modumaturra Masahat—Srn,—WreAgel wared 
Mohada—Raj.—ateaT 
Mohajhari Urf Sakarabogi—Gde.—aigaer 
BH ATH LATET. 
Morava—War.—ATea4r 
Muljar Rith—Gde, ) Fr.) 
Munganer—Srn,—a 


re 


Name of the Village 


M—cont. 
Muranda-—Gdc.— AST 
Murapar—War.— Wot 


Murapar—W ar.—7eQT< 
~ oN 

Murapar Degapinde—W ar.— QCaTX ancig 
Murapar Ganvaganné—Bhm.— Arak TATA 
Musapadi—Srn.—a7qqrey 
Musaramagunda Masahat—Sin,— HACATST 

WaTed. : 
Muttenakuhi—Sin.—_HaAPEl 


N 


Naea]a—War.—ATTToaT 
NagapOr—War.— TTT 
Nagapor: Tukdm—War.—AM1Qt IPA 
Nagaveli—Gdc,—arqaait 
N azepalli—Srn.—-ATAIeaT 
Nandapa—Raj.—AT@QT 
Nandara—War.—atea 
Nandori Kh.—War.— Aart &. 
NaréyanapOr Urf Yerragunti Metam—Sm.— 
APIA TS AeeT AeA 
Navaraganv—War.—-q Ona 
Navaraggnv—War.—Aqqeng 
Naveganv Doye—War.— Aaa aa 
Naveganv Malagujari—Bhm.—aanta 


Nilajal—Chd,—farerare 

Nimaghela—War.—fangert 

Nimaganv Urf Bothali—Bhm,—fanmia 3% 
araett. 

Nimagata—Chd,—faaamet 

Nokevada—Gdc.—aTPaTet 

Nulavaga—Smn.—]AaTST 


Pp 
Pacaganv Tukom—War.—O1amia TRA 
Padajhari—Chd.—qenret 
Paima Masahat—Srn.—4aT Wared 
Palandtr-—Gde.—gTelgt 
Pajasaganv Makta—Bhm.—Qoeana AaaT 
Pajasaganv Tuktm—Bhm.—qgaaay TER 
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Pafijarepar—War.— ts eaTt 
Padijarepar—War.—Q pq eaTe 
Paramba—Raj.—qTtat 
Parasavihir—Gde.qTeatfaere 
Parasodi— Bhm .—7@aqyet 
Patalavada—Ch d.--Taaqaqret 
Patharagota—Gde.— {17 eT eaT 
Pattiganv (Surveyed) —Smn.—Faiata (wee) 
Pgurajhorg—Gde,—qT tart 
Pendakodo—Gdc.—Garprat 
‘Pendharl--Raj.—-4@vt 

PendharI—W ar.—_9get 

Pendhari Bhagade—War. Gea ane 
Pendhari Tukiim—War, —Feet THA 
Pevati Urf Naveganw—Gde, —dadt Be aaa 
Phodev ada-~Srn,—GISaqst 
Phulacer—Srn,-—HaAqT 
Phulagondi—Gde,—Ramat 
Phungi—Srn,~ Bet 

Phuskj Patch--Gade,— peat F Tq 
Pimpalaganv-——Wat. —faranie 
Pitestr—Gde,—fqeqe 

Pithcua—War. feta ar 
Povanabori—-Bhm,—qyqqarey 
Pranapir—Gde,—9TTge 

Pul andr—Srn.—Toqye 
Pungasiir—Srn.— 7 
Purana Vairagad—Gde— TOT FITS 
Pu savara—Srn.—TA ATT 

R 


Ramagad—Gdc.— 27a 

Ramanujam Ganapati—Srn.— TATA A wordy 
Ramapar (Diksit)—Chd.—-27qqt (fafa) 
Ramapusi—War.—Taget 

Ramapir Jhadikar—-Chd.—zTqqz eqTistat 
Ramaptir Masahat—Srn.—QTAqT FAST 
Ramapiir Righ—Gde.— TAYE ts 

Ramapar Tukim—Gde.—27Ayt TRA 


Ranavahi—Gde.—UAaTet 


Name of the Village 


pst rent 


R—cont. 


Ranavahi Urf Micaganv—Gde.—7aTet a 
frana. 

Rangayyapalli Patch—Srn,—TCATTSH TT 

Rangayyapallf Vaddibhimi—Sm,—tqzarqeatt 
aerate. 

Ratng[4a—War.—Zeqteaar 

Ratnap dr-—Bhm.—Taqqe 

Ratnapor—War.—a1yet 

Regaganv—Gdc.- aT 

Rodi—Gdc,—2y¥eT 

Rohana-— War.— 

Ropi Rith—Sm.—ot Os 

Rudrap ir—Bhm.—RZTqt 

Ruyid—Raj.—eaTs” 

Ruyad—War.—eqTs 


$s 


Sakhara Rith—Bhm.—arat OS 
Sakhar Doh—War.-arax SIS 
Sakherf—-Gde.—avqeq 
Salebhagti Rith—Bhm.—aTyazer Qs 
Sglori—War.—T4 Th 
Sanaptr—Gde,—-84Tyt 
Sandaja—Chd.—aferat 
Sandrg—Srn.—@gT 
Sankaraptr—Bhm, —TFTT 
Sapepar—Bhm, —aryare 
Sapepar Rith—Bhm.—eryare fs 
Saradapar Rith—Bhm,—azenre ts 
Sarajakheda—Chd,—2T@HaQet 
Sarajakhedg Raiyyatavali—Chd.— AHAAET 
teqaaret, 
Sarandi Kh,—-Gde.— quiet @. 
Sarangagad—Bhm.—qTapyTs 
Sarangapdr—Raj.—ATeyye 
Satara—W ar.— Tar eT 
Savali-—War.—alaqety 
Savali Tukam—Chd,—araafy TH 
Savatala—-Bhm,—z7qqiea4r 
Sayadhakani—Gde.—aTaerpraiy 
Seldg Lambe—Gdc,—2vet Ala 
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Name of the Village 


S—cont. 


Seldé Tukim—Gdc,—3eaqy GRA 
Sevar} Masahat—Srn.— AaTEA 
Silamapalli—Sm.—faargedtt 
Sindesr—Gde,_faaqe 
Sindola—Raj.—fadvar 
Singadajhari—Bhm, --faagerat 
Singdpdr Rith—Cha.— famrgx os 
Singaravadi—War.— fanart 
Singar Pathar—Raj.-- faa Tt 
Singela—Gde.—fartar 
Sirapor—Gde.— 
Sitasivani—Gdc,—fearfaradtt 
Sivagata—Gdc.—-faraqmret 
Sivanarinda—Raj.—farerarctat 
Sivani—War.—-faadt 
Sivapair Gatvaganna—Chd.—figagt ?wraTatT 
SivapGr Tukam—Chd,—farage TEA 
Sivasagar Ganveganng—Bhm.—-fqqarre 
TeRTAT. 
Somangla—War.—aTrareat 
Sonapor—Chd, 
Sonapidr—-Gdc, 
Sonulj Rith—Chd.—atqat Cs 
Surg Bedari—Bhm.— gq az 
Surajapbr—Gde, 
Sdryadongari—Gdc, 
Susundr]—War.—qat 


Susundri—War.—gqqet 


T 


Tadala Rith—Chd.—aretar ws 
Tadapar-—Srn,.—qyTeure 
Tahakidand—Gde.—argares 
Tamasi~-Raj.— array 
Tamasi—War.—aqTqat 

Tambag3 MasShat—Srn.—ataet WATET 
Tatakohad—Raj.—ZTeTHIETS 


Tatikugdam Masghat—Srn.—afegen WATERY 
Tayagondj—Bhm.—aaqrmlet 


‘Yekadi-—Bhm,—2a¥¥ 
Tekadi Matagujari—War. —Zeret ATETTATY 


ae - 


Name of the Village 


at mes een 


T—cont. 


Tekadi Paiku—War.-29Tet TH 

Tekadi Subhani—War.--2HTSt 

Tekadi Urf Antaraganv—-Bhm.— 2#¥t UF 
Tekdarjuni—Raj. serait 
Tekepar—War.—2 HgTe 

Tekoda—Chd,-- 24 7et 

Telanadongari Rith—Bhm.—{aqerre Vs 
Temarun Bodi—Bhm.—-2379q Qe 
Thana—War.—_ormr 

Vimaram Masahat—Sm.— faye wad 
Titavi—Raj.—feedy 

Todaka Masghat—Sm.—ayeptT Waed 
Toyangr—Srn.~ aaaret 

Tulan Doigari—Bhm.—qara SPT 
Tumadi—Gde.—gyet 

Tumaraguda Kh.—Srn.—Qaayet q, 


Tumarakodi Masghat—Srn.—gyeprey ARTEt 
U 


Udera Masghat—Srn,—gezqT Wared 

Umarajhara—Raj.--SYGAT 

Umearajhara—Raj._ SAC 

Umarajhagi—Gde.—_gaeaey 

Undjraganv Urf Kantapeth—Chd,—géhamty 
TH HAT. 

Uparapeth—-War.—3U@S 

Usarala—Bhm.—3auat 

Uti Ratnapdr—Bhm.—ge} THTgt 


Vv 


Vadala—W at.— Star 

Vadaja—W ar.—48Tot 
Vadal3—War.—4STe@t 
Vadeganv—Gde.—qemtey 
Vadeg&av—Wr.—-a1emia 

Vadholi Gandali—Chd.~ -aayefh ateeft 
Vagadaraé—War.—4M@T 
Vaghalapeth—Wur.- -Gaazqe 

Vaghejhari Masahat—Srn.—ayqrey warea 
Vagholi—War.— ararefy 
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Name of the Village 


V—cont. 


Vagholi Rith—Bhm.—areett Gs 
ValadhOr—War,--4 

Valani Raiyyatavari—Chd,—aaqopy Zeqaareay 
Vaneti—War.—aTart 

Vangi—Raj.— anit 

Vafijari—Gdo.—Gaqret 

Vasanavihira—W ar.— are raeret 

Vatara Kh. Masihat—Srn.—qeqy @. Fated 
Vedi Rith—-Chd,— 4g} Gs 

Velagur Masahat—Srn.—Aaye WaTet 
Velamagad—Srn,—_4qunre 

Velatur Rith—-Gdc.—4qqe as 
Vengadir—Srn,—Qireg 


Name of the Village 


Venguravada—Sirn,—&} 

Venkatapar Masghat—Srn,—qHaqqe Waled 

Venkatarav Peta (Surveyed) —Srn,—qmpz ze 
fet (wees). 

Vennelaya Patch—Srn,—3ataray Fa 

Vihiragatiw—Raj.—fagreiay 

Visapar—Bhm,— faaTge 

Vovala~-War.—aatat 


Y 
Yadavapalli—Gde,—yTaqqeay 


YedasakuhI Masghat—Gdc —tareaget FAT 


Yekanastir Masgh at—~Sin.—-FHATT Fated 
Yerrac eru—Sm,—Atiae 


LIST OF FOREST VILLAGES INCLUDING THOSE WHICH ARE DESERTED FOREST 
VILLAGES, CHANDRAPUR DISTRICT 


Name of the Village 


re es er it ae 


Adagepalli F. V.—Gde.— arattqeefy 
Adegany F. V.—Chd.—ar8arq 
Adyali F. V.—War.—-areuratt 
Agarajhari F, V.—Chd.-~.apyeerey 
Ahemadali F. V.—Srn.—-37gueay 
Allapalli F. V. --Srn. -s1pearaeety 
Ambela F. V.—Gde.— 31a 
Aseganv F. V.—Chd,—ayyaara 


Basaravada F, V.cGdc.— are 

Bhatari F. V.—Chd.— were} 

Bholakhandi F. V. Deserted-—Gdce,—aTqqet 
(arars). 

Bo lelapad F. V, Deserted—Srn.—ataeqqre 
(stars). 

Bolepalli F. V.—Gdc.—ayrerqeett 


Candan Khedi F, V.—Gde._faq QB 
Civandha F. V.—Chd,—faaat 


Devadg F, V.—Gdce.—2 afet 

Devada F. V.—War.—2aTat 

Deval F. V.—-Chd.— 24g 
Dhamanapeth F. V.—Chd.—eratyays 
Donji F, V.—Chd,—vya¥ 


GanapGr—F, V.—Chd.— agg 
Gatta F. V.—-Gde.—aTeet 
Ghantacauki F. V.—Chd.—eratay 
Ghodajhari F, V.—Bhm,-—-qyarerdg} 
Goragepeta F. V.—Srn.—ayrartet 
Gota F. V.—Srn.—att2T 

Gujari #.V.—Chd.—apaett 


Hetalakasa F, V.—Gdc. eT haT 


Jhimela F. V.—Srn.— fara 
Junona F. V.—War.—aTaT 


vy 


Name of the Village 


Kanhalaganv F, V.—Chd,-~ SAC EG I 
Ka-ava F, V.—Chd.—preegt 
Karavan F. V.—Chd,.— vat 
Karnegudam—F. V.—Srn.—naygeay 
Kemara F. V.—Chd._3qT 
Khate da F. V.—War.—@qratat 
Kolasa F. V.—Chd.—81@at 

Kopela F. V.—Srn.— ayo at 


Mac :higatta F. V.—Gde.—ayegtT~2T 
Madya Tukim F, V.—Gde,.—aT8uT THR 
Marapalli F. V.—Gde,—7vqeety 
Matiigudam F. V.—-Srn.—yefaey 
Mudavahi F. V.—Sm.— af 

Mukadi F. V.—Gde.—qapat 

Mukaritola F. V.—Gde.— Rata 


Nagulavahi F. V.—Gdc. 
Nandagdr F. V.—Chd.—aqe 
Navanagar F, V.—Bhm.—yaTayz 


Pahami F, V.—Chd.—a@rat 
Pandharapavanj] F. V.—War.~ (f@tqaqay 
Pangadi F. V.—Bhm.—qprgt 
Patagudam F, V.—Sm.—QTan SH 
Paqanil F. V.---Srn.~ rerferet 
Pende'aya F. V.—Srn.—--4 38 Tat 
Peth F. V.—Chd.—93 

Phulajhaij F. V.—Chd.— Fay 
Phuski F. V.—Gdc.— peat 
Pimpalaheti F. V.—-Bhm.—fqqaget 
Pulligudam F, V.—Gde.—qeerTsat 
Pulligt ndam F, V.—Srn. green 


Ramadegi F, V.--War.—-27RaaY 

Ramanagar F. V. Deserted—Bhm.— UW7QR ATS 
(arars). 

RanataJodhj F. V.—War.-_traaayat 

Rayagudam F, V.—Srn.—-TaTsa 


A-179—62. 
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Name of the Village 


Rengevghi F. V.—Gde,—Syraret 
Romapalli F. V.—Srn,—<pgee} 


Singapalli F, V.-Gde.—farmrgeatt 
Soneganv F, V.—War.—ayamia 
Suraganv F, V.—Gde. ome 


Tadoba F. V.—Wart.—aTevat 
Talavada F. V.—Sm.—aaTst 
Talodhi F. V.—Bhm.—qarey 


Name of the Village 


Terado (Camp) F. V.—Srn.—Qz1et (#7) 
Tigalagudam F, V.—Srn.—fanenyeq 
Tedalanaka F. V.—Smn.— verre 


Vakadi F, V.—Gde.—aparst 
Velagurat: 1a F. V.—Srn.-- JaTeTAT 
Vengantr F, V.—Gde,~aqt 


Yedasili F. V.—Srn.—atgfarety 
Yelacal F. V.—Srn._ aaa 


Yella F, V.—Gde,— ear 
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APPENDIX 
CONVERSION FACTORS 


Leneru: 

inch = 2:54 centimetres 

foot = 30-48 centimetres 

yard = 91-44 centimetres 

mile = 1-61 kilometres 

nautical mile (U. K.) = 1853-18 metres 
nautical mile (International) = 1852 metres 


6S eee 


AREA; 
1 square foot = 0-093 square metre 
] square yard = 0°836 square metre 
| acre = 0-405 hectare 

VOLUME: 


1 cubic foot —_ 0°023 cubic metre 


Capacity ; 
1 gallon (Imperial) == 4-55 litres 
1 seer (80 tolas) = 0-937 litre 
| Madras measure = |-77 litres 


WEIGHT : 


| tola = 11:66 grams 

| chhatak = 58-32 grams 

] seer = 933-10 grams 

1 maund = 37-32 kilograms 

| palam = 34-99 grams 

1 seer (24 tolas) = 279-93 grama 

! viss = 1-40 kilograms 

1 maund (Madras) = 11-20 kilograms 
1 candy = 223-94 kilograms 

1 ounce = 28-35 grams 

! pound = 453-59 grams 

| hundredweight = 50:80 kilograms 
T ton == 1016-05 kilograms 


TEMPERATURE : 


T°'Fahrenheit = 9/5 (T° Centigrade) + 32 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


LENGTH : 
10 millimetres = 1 centimetre 
100 centimetres = | metre 
1000 metres = | kilometre 


1852 metres = | nautical mile (International) 


AREA: 


100 square millimetres= | square centimetre 


10,000 square centimetres=1 square metre 
or centiare 

100 square metres = | are 

100 ares = | hectare 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square metres 
1 square kilometre 


VOLUME: 


1,000,000 cubic centimetres = | cubic metre 


Capacity : 


1000 millilitres = 1 litre 
1000 litres = | kilolitre 


WEIGHT: 
1000 milligrams = | gram 
1000 grams = | kilogram 
100 kilograms = | quintal 
1000 kilograms = | tonne 
200 milligrams = | carat 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(1) DectmaL MULTIPLES AND SUB-MULTIPLES : (4) VoLumeE: 
Prefix Value in terms Abbreviation Denomination Value = Abbreviation 
_ of Unit 
kilo .. 1000 k cubic centimetre cm? cm3 
centi «. 0-01 (10-2) c cubic millimetre mm3 mm3 
milli .» 0001 (10-3) m 
; (5) Lenetu: 
micro -» 0°000001 (10-6) u 
kilometre «. 1000m km 
metre ,, 9... Im m 
(2) WEIGHT : centimetre .» lom cm 
millimetre .» -mm mm 
Denomination Value Abbreviation 
micron ,, «. 1/1000mmor um 
10-7 mm 
tonne ,. «» 1000kg t 
quintal .. -» 100kg q (6) ARga: 
kilogram «OL kg kg square kilometres 1,000,000m? km? 
gram, . Ig g square metre ., | m? mz 
milligram - .. Img mg square centimetre 1 cm? cm? 
carat, .» 200mg c square millimetre 1 mm? mm? 
(3) Capacity : (7) Lanp MEASURE : 
kilolitre .. «» 10001 kl are a -- 100m? a 
litre ar gays 1 ! hectare -. 1008 ha 


millilitre ». Iml ml centiare .. m? ca 


INDEX 


PAGES 
A : 
Abhyankar, Barrister, the Narkesari 129 
Abolition of Enopreeery. Rights Act, 581 
1950. 

Aborigines 176 
Achalapur F : ‘is et 67 
Achaleshwar Temple 3 ace ae 85, 
Achaleshwar Tirth, ele 740 
Adam, Capt. .. ae 116 
Adapalli 32 a ae .. 89, 116, 
124, 125. 

Adgaon - aa we 3 WwW 
Adilabad a 74 
Adil Khan, ruler of Khandesh és 75 
Adil Shah - 92 
Adivasi Seva Sangh, “Brahmapuri.. 733 
Adiya Ballal Sing F . 76 
Cesstya- matinee of, with Lopamudra 57, 58 


Agba .. 
Agra fort : Por 86 
Agricultural Credit Societies . 

Agricultural Research and Education 


Agriculture— 
‘Agricultural population, 213-14; 
agricultural research and educas 
tion, 387-88; agricultural seasons, 
220; agricultural wages, 365—71; 
cereals, 255—67; condiments and 
spices, 299—305; co-operative 
250—55; diseases, 
356-57; _ District Campaign 
Officer, 621; drugs and narcotics, 
278—83: famine, 372-87; 
fibres, 305—14; fruits, 315—19; 
holding, 247-50; irrigation, 
332—47; land revenue adminis- 
tration, 357—64; land utilisation, 
229— 46; live-stock, 323—31; 
manures, 349-50; oil-seeds, 
290—99; pests, 350—56; pulses, 
268—78; rainfall (table), 216— 
19; seed supply, 384; soils, 220— 
28: sugarcane, 284—89; vege- 
tables, 319—23. 


Agriculture Department— 348; 620-—22 
agricultural officers, 621; organisa- 
tion, 620-21; schemes under 
State sector, 621- 22; Zilla Pari- 
shad, 660. 
Agriculture and Irrigation 
anal Research Centre, Sona- 


1884 


213—388 
758 


Agrleulturists Loans Act, 571 


Aheri— 

Bharat Sevak Samaj, at, 735. 96, MG. 124, 125 
Ahmad Shah Bahamani 75, 77 
Ain-i-Akbari .. : 73, 83, H 

1! 73, 75, 76, 


Ajantha eater ssi 
Akbar, th ror. 
ar the Moghal Empe 83, 85, 86. 


Adkuji Maharaj, local saint of Pimpal- 


gaon. 
Akshaya Tritiya 2 Ms és 195-96 
Ala-ud-din Khilj. = -> oe .» 70, 71, 73 


Paces 
A—contd. 
Allapalli ws a6 ie 80 
Amana, son of Mahadeva. . iy 70 
Amarkantak .. A ae ae t2 
Ambabai Khati a ie a 87 
Ambegaon Pan ee Sa és 95 
: Ambe Inscription 73 
American Methodist Episcopal Church 776 
Amgaon ss 735 
Amnér fort... BA Sea .. 105, 106 
Amrutrav Kalu ove se ee 115 
Amte, Shri . 784 
Amusement .  207—09 
Anagondi Prant . : 89 
Ancient Monuments Act : 744 
Aney— 127, 129 
Madhavrao, alias Bapuji Aney. 
Anglo- Maratha War .. .. 109, Tt 
Animal Husbandry Department— 622-23 
Art'ficial insemination, 623:functions, 
622; organisation, 622-23; poultry 
development, 623. 
Ankisa— 735-36 
Pechibiden Sanskar Kendra at, 
6. 


Ankum, ruler of Jungaon.... 
Appasaheb (Vyankoji Bhosle) ‘ 
Archaeological Survey of India Report 
Arher-Nuwargaon-Ram Mandir, at 736 
Arjunavarmadeva, king of Malva .. 69 
Armori— . 84, 736-37 
rearing of tasar silk worms at, 736; 
rest house at, 736: Satvagraha at, 

130; Saivite teaple, yah 


81 
120, 757 
84 


Arms Act, 1878 513 
Asaralli 737 
Ashirgad fortress ia es, 116 
Ashmaka be es 65 
Assistant Charity Commissioner 723-724 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour .. 702 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales T'ax 594 
‘Assistant Consolidation Officer 250 


Assistant Director of Town Planning 671, 672 


Assistant Deputy Education Officer. . 677 
Assistant Regional Transport Officer 595 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 637, 427 
Societies. 
Assistant Superintendent of Fisheries 634 
Atole Krishnaji 102 
ar Pacis Governor of the ‘Deccan 89 
B 
Baburav Puleshwar Bapu 124 
Backward classes 715 


Badami 68 
. Badami, battle ‘of 108, 111 
Badawaik Manoji_. 89 
Baddiga-Amoghavarsha III, the son- 66 
in-law of Yuvarajadeva I. 
Bagba .. 3 be ee is 88 
Bagumura plates es ae 69 
Bahamanis : 75, 77, 78, 92 
Bajiba, son of Banubai 17 
Bajirao I os oe a Me 90 


Bajirao, Peshwa II °.. 115, 116 


Paces 
L—contd. 

Bakabai, step-mother of Parsoji res 117, 770 
Bakeries 520 
Balabharata, play of Rejshekhara. 68 
Balaji Jamadar : F 113 
Balaji Keshav .. 104 
Balaji Raipurkar 131 
Balaramayana play of Rajshekhara 68 
Baleshwar Temple... : 8] 
Balgovind : se ng 132 
Balvantrao Deshmukh. en 131 


Babji Ballal Shah 73, 76, 83, 84 
Ballal Shah, the son of Nilkanth Shah 103 
Ballal Shah Khandkya— 
(1437—63) the founder of the Chan- 
drapur town, the Gond king, 739, 
747; temple tomb of, 741. 


Ballarpur (Ballarshah)— 74, 79, 80, 92, 


history, 739-41; municipal town, 111, 737-38 

737— 39; railway station 737. 
Ballarpur fort— 76, 78, 92, 773 
Ballarshah,the former piel of Gonds 7) 
Bamanpeth ... ie re 124 
Banias (Marwadis) 163 
Banking and Finance— 423—62 

assistance to grow more food, 

449-50; co-operative societies, 

428—46; financial assistance to 

industries, 450—58; Insurance, 

448; joint-stock companies, 462; 

money-lenders, 424—28; small 

saving3,459-—62; state-aid to agri- 

culture 448-49; state-aid to fishe- 

ries, 459. 
Banubai, daughter of Raghuji II... W17 
Basiragarh ere te a 74 
Basket making . oe is 417 
Bastar .. i 3% des re 91, 125 
Benakuta < ie ats ay 61 
Bernard C., the Commissioner .. 125 
Bhadravati (Bhandak)— 741—44 


a centre of Jain pilgrimage, 743. 
Bhagavat (Ramchandra) ia i 63 


Bhgavata, doctrine... 71 

Bhagwati Prasad Mishra, founder of 131 
Samajvadi Pakshain Chandrapur. 

Bhambhagiri, modern Bhamer (in 69 
Khandesh). 

Bhandak (Bhadravati)— .. 61,66,67, 

68,741,744. 
capital of Yauvanashva, 58; stone 
inscription ,73. 

Bham .. oe es 89,90 

Bhandareshwar ‘temple oe i 84 

Bhanpur oi 84 

Bhavadattavarman, the Nala king ¢3 64 

Bharat Bhushan Natak e Maadat ss ia 772 

Bhatula. . a oe 744-45 

Bhavabhuti . . oe ua 68 

Bhavanaga of Bharashiva.. SS 62 

Bhavani Munshi : 110 

Bhavarthadipika, a commentary on 7] 
Bhagawadgita. 

Bhikaji Bapu, Chitanvis of Vyankoji 12 

Bhillama, the son of Mallug 69 

Bhim Ballal Sing; the founder of the 72,75,76 
Gond mingsorey: 

Bhisi ,. aia es ae 745 
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Pacgs 
B—contd. 
Bhobadtulla Shah, the Muslim saint 129 
Bhoja, the Shilahara king .. 69 
Bhojakata (modern Bhatkuli in Amra- 59 
vati district). 
Bhopalpatnam. . ae 124 
Bhosle Appasaheb_.. re ie 96,101 
Bhosle = Chandaji, § Musahib of 112 
Vyankoji. 
Bhosle Dharmaji 113 


- 102,104, 

"105, 106, 107,770 

Bhosle Kanhoji, the [Ind Sena Saheb 88, 89, 90. 
Subha. 

Bhosle Mudhoji alias Appasaheb .. 96,102,103" 

la: 155, 5, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110» 

112. 113,115, 116,120,770", 


Bhosle Janoji .. 


Bhosle Parasoji alias Balasaheh son of 89,1 13° 
Mudhoji. 114,117 
Bhosle Raghuji 91,107,113 
Bhosle Raghuji, I 76,90,92, 
101, 102, 109, 117. 

Bhosle Raghuji, IT 03,110, 


Bhosle Raghuji, III .. we .. =: 104, 118, 


20,121,123 
Bhosle. Rupaji, the uncle of Parasoji 
Bhosle. 
Bhosle Sabaji, son of Raghuji I toate! 
Bhosle Shivaji 6 sei ie 88 
Bhosles of Nagpur ny oe 109 
Bhosle Vyankoji alias Nanasaheb, 87,110,111 
the youngest son of Mudhoji._ 112,116,117, 120 
752,775 
Bhujangrao, the landlord of Aheri 116 
Bhuma, successor of the Gond family 82 
of Movad. f 
Bilingualism (table) .. os as 156 
Bimbaji, son of Raghuji [ 102,103 
Binjhvar (community) a if 159 
Birevar Keshavrav .. big 770 
Bir Shah, son of Krishna Shah .. 86,87 
ad Deaths and Marriages Act, 591 
! 
Block Deve'opment Officer 450,634, 
637,657. 
Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 478 
Act, : 
Bombay Borstal School Act, 1929 613 
Bombay Childrens Act, 1948 613,614 
Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, 1959 713 
Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959 708 
aa Entertainment Duty Act, 570 
Bombay Habitual Offenders Act, 1959 613 
Bombay Home Guards Act, 1947 606 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act,1946 699,700 
701,705. 
Bombay Industrial Relations (Exten- 705 
sion and Amendment) Act, 1964. 
Bombay Irrigation Act, 1879 ‘ 570,572 
Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act, 422, 702, 


1923. 706. 


Bombay Local Fund Audit Act, 1930 647 

pared Mamalatdars Courts Act, 572 
6. 

Bombay Maternity Benefits Act 703 


(VIL of 1929). 
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Paces 
B—contd. 
Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946. 636 
Bombay Motor Vehicles (‘'axation of 594,597 
Passengers) Act, 1958. 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 uated 
Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 641 
1925. 
Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936 706,708 
Bombay PoliccAct, 1951 es ‘iis 71 
Bombay Prevention of Begging Act, 613 


1959. 
Bombay Prevention of Fragmenta- 249,545, 


tion and Consolidation of Holdings 588 
Act, 1947, 
Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947 650 
Bombay Probation of Offenders 613,616 
Act, 1938. 
Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949  .. 571,708 
Bombay Public Trusts Act, 1950 .. 722-23 
Bombay Registration of Marriages 589,591 
Act, 1953 
Bombay Revenue ‘I'ribunal Act, 1939 725 


Bombay Sales ‘I'ax Act, 1947 os 591 


Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 ahs tA 

Bombay Shops and Establishments | 699,703 
Act, 1948. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912 703 

Bombay Special Marriages Act, 1954 589 

Bombay State Reserve Police Act, 601 
1951. 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 576 
Lands Act, 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 362-64 
Lands (Vidarbha Region) Act, 1958. 

Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915. 670 

Bombay Town Planning (Amendment 672 


and Extension) Act, 1965. 
Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958 572,666-68 


Bombay Village Police Act, 1867 578,606 
Bombay Warchousing Act, 1959 636 
Bombay Weights and Measures 484 

(Enforcement) Act, 1958. 

Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 632 

1932. 

Bombay Weights and Measures 632,633 

(Enforcement), Amendment Act, 

1964. 

Bopadeva a és Ss ae 7) 
Brahman caste ye _ 164 
Brahmapuri 94,96, 
745-46 
Bridges particulars of (table), 496-99 494-499 
Brijlal Biyani ae wee oe 132 
Brown Capt. .. ie at oe 116 
Budharaja, the Kalachuri king and the 66 
grandson of Krishnaraja. 
Buddhists bs ee en 158 
Buildings and Communications 

Department— ne are 617-18 

Chief Engineer, 617; 

Electrical circle 618; 

Executive Engineer, 618; 

Superintending Engineer, 617-18. 
Bundelkhand .. i ays he 78,88 
Buti Appasaheb, the disciple of Nika- 129 

lasbuva. 
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Paces 
Cc 
Carnac Rivett, Mr. 125 
Castes— 163 
brahmans, 163; Dhangar and Kuru- 
mwars, 166; Dhimar, 165; Gonds, 
167—74; Gowaris, 175; Kaper- 
war, 165-66; Kunbis, 163-64; 
Kohlis, 175-76; Komti, 
166; Mahars, 165; Marar or 
(Malis), 164; other aborigines, 
174-75; Pradhan 176; Rajputs 
and Banias, 163; Teli, 164; 
Velama, 166. 
Caves— 
Ajantha, 65, 769; Bhadravati, 743; 
Ghugus, 766; Nagbhid, 768. 
Central Provinces and Berar Agricul- 478, 4796 
tural Produce Markets Act, 1935. 636. 
Central Provinces and Berar Cotton 479 
Markets Act, 1932. 
Central Provinces and Berar Indus- 699, 700, 
trial Disputes Settlement Act, 1947. 704, 705. 
Central Provinces and Berar Money 426 
Lenders Act, 1934. 
Central Provinces and Berur Munici- 64) 
palities Act, 1922. 
Central Provinces and Berar Sules 591 
Tax Act, 1947. 
Central Provinces and Berar Shops 700 
and Establishments Act, 1947. 
Central Provinces and Berar Town 672 
Planning Act, 1948. 
Cereals— 255—67 
jowar, 256—58; kodra, 259; maize, 
259; rice, 255-56, wheat, 258. 
Chain Shah, the Raja of Harai W7 
Chaipara ct ad A oe 84 
Chakradhara .. es i es 7) 
Chalukya dynasty ba 66—79 
Chamorshi 57, 746-47 


municipality, 747. 
Chahanda (modern Chanda)... 


Chanda fort .. es ee .._ 14, 84, 85, 
89, 103, 106, 116. 
Chandankheda a i Ae 87 
Chandekar Dajishastri 127 
Chandur on Pes be a 74 
Chandrugupta II (Vikramaditya) .. 62 
Chandrapur District Association 128 
Chandrapur District Mana Samaj 732 
Shikshan Sahayyak Mandal, 
Chand-spur. 
Chandrapur— 747—54 
municipality, 749-751; objects of 
interest, 751—54. 
Chandur “3 ia Pe xe 766 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890 729 
Charity Commissioner-— 722—26 
application of funds by cypres, 725; 
Bombay Public T'rusts Act, 1950, 
722-23, duties of trustees, 723— 
25; inquiries by assessors, 725-26. 
Charthane “de 106 


Chaturvarga- Chintamani ,» by Hemadri 
Chhatisgad . os «. 91, 95, 83, 
103, 112, 118, 781, 


Chief Executive Officer 656-57, 
666, 677, 691 


iv INDEX 


PAaGes 
C—contd. 
Chief Government Labour Officer. . 701 
Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and 699 
Smoke Nuisances. 
Chikhmburi (modern Chikkmara).. 59 
Shah. 
Chimur— 94 
object of interest, 755-56. 754-56 
Chitnis Balasaheb ts a 92 
Chitnis Rakhamaji Ganesh .. 102 
Chitnis Gangadhar Madhav Pe 113 
Chokhamela_ Vidyarthi Boarding, 730 
Chandrapur. 
Chorghade Devajipant 755 
Christians ie ae se ee 181-82 
Chuchgondi .. os Se es 124 
Churul a a ei a 756-57 
Cittu, one of the Pendhari leaders. . 115 
Civil courts 61 
Civil judge 6l1 
Civil surgeon .. ae 692 
Collector — 450, 569—74 
as Collector of Revenue, 569; as 646° 
District Magistrate, 573; as Presi- 
dent of Soldiers, Sailors and 
Airmen’s Board, 573. 
Commissioner of Labour 699 
Condiments and spices— 299-305 
Chillis, 305. 
Communal Jife, Hindus 195—202 
Community radio sets 505-505 
Consumers co-operative societics 436-37 
Co-operative collective farming... 251 
Co-operative Department— 636—40 
agricultural credit societies, 638; 
Co-operation and Industries 
Officer, 639; District Co-opera- 
tive Board, 639; farming societies, 
639; housing societies, 639; 
industries societies, 640; Maha- 
rashtra Co-operatives Societies 
Act, 1960, 638-39; organisation, 
636-37; Co-operative Officer, 
637; supervising unions, 637-38. 
Co-operative Farming— 250—55 
collective farming, 251; constitution 
of collective farming society, 
252-53; constitution of joint 
farming society, 251-52. 
Co-operative marketing societics 435 
Co-operative societies— 428—46 
agricultural co-operative credit 
societies, 430-31; agricultural 
processing societies, 437-38; 
cattle breeding societics, 440; 
co-operative marketing  socie- 


ties, 435; consumers co-opera- 
tive societies, 436-37; dairy 
societics, 440; district central 
co-operative bank, Ltd. 434; 
farming societies, 438-39; fishe- 
ries. societies, 443-44; forest 
labourers societies, 442; grain 
banks, 431-32; handloom weavers 
societies, 441; housing socicties, 
445; industrial co-operative socie- 
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Paces 
C—contd, 


Co-Operative societies—cont. 

ties, 440; labour contract socie- 
ties, 441; land development bank, 
432; lift irrigation societies, 440; 
non-agricultural co-operative 
societies, 433; other industrial 
societies, 442-43; poultry socie- 
ties, 440; primary marketing 
societies, 435-36; tobacco mar- 
keting society, 438. 


Cottage Industries— 
basket making, 417; bidi making, 
416; carpentry 417; cotton 
weaving, 411—13; leather 
industry, 419; limestone 
industry, 419; non-edible oil 
and soap industry, 419; oil crush- 
ing pamgur industry, 419;pottery 
making, 417-18; pottery and 
tiles, 418; rope making, 419; 
tasar silk industry, 413—16. 
Cotton Ginning and Pressing Fac- 
tories Act (XII of 1925). 
Country liquor and wine... aa 
Court of wards Act, 1899... a 722 


4lt—19 


Crawford, Cupt. 117, 118, 
421. 
Crawford G. N. $4 Rs ae 120 
Crichton W. H., Capt., the Dy. 124, 125 
Commissioner. 
Criminal courts Me 611-12 
Cunningham, Sir A. .. 67, 84, 
762. 
Cycle repairing oe bs as 516 
D 
Dakshinakosala (Chhattisgadh) ae 59 
Dalhousie a a4 ie rs 101 
Damodarsena (Pravarsena I) oa 62 
Damodarasena, brother of Divakara- 63 
seéna. 
Damoh ro A ae x 10} 
Dairy societies 5 Ke 
Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 708, 709 
Danguna (modern Hinganghat) ... 63 
Daryabai, wife of Janoji a 3s 107 
Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930 708, 709 
Dasara i “ 4 i 197—98 
Dashakumaracharitra of Dandin, , 65 
Defence of India Act Se 128 
Deotck, hillock of Gods 57 


eta 7 
Delhi Daas ..71, 74, 77, 78, 83, 95, 106 
Deputy Chief Executive Officer 657, 658, 717 


Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories 702 
Deputy Commissioner of Labour 699, 700, 
701, 702, 706. 

Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax . . 594 
Deputy Collector ee 574 
Deputy Director of Education 677 
Deputy Chief Executive Officer 77 
Deputy Director of Industries 630, 631, 
632. 

Deputy Director of Land Records 586 
Deputy Director of Social Welfare 714 
Deputy Inspector General of Police .. 599, 600. 
601, 


Deshastha Brahmins (caste) .. 
Deshmukh, Balvantrao 


is 163 
127, 128, 129 
Deshpande, Gangadharrao .. 129 
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Pacss 
D—contd. 
Deulwada, Bhimsen’s charana ue eu 
Deur 
Devagiri, capital of Yadaves, fort 70 69, 71, 
Devgad ; , 87, as 100, 113 
Devgad fort .. ie . 85, 104 


Devgad prant .. 89 
Devgaon— 94, 101 

treaty of 40, 111, 113, 117. 
Devtek— 59 

inscription, 62. 
Devaikar, Daji Ganesh 127 
Devaji Pant Chorghade— 

chief counsellor of Janoji, 103; 

chief counsellor of Mudhoji, 104, 
105, 106. 

Dhaba és we ..  757—58 
Dhadibhandaka aa ae 67 
Dharmabhat Buva, the saint. 4 129 
Dhamrao Shikshan Mandal, Aheri .. 730—31 
Dhan Vikas Yojna, Waroda 783 
Dhanoje Kunbi i = 163 
Dhar as rr as 68 
Dharm Rao... 38 a ee 96 
Dharmaji ‘a sa ae .. 143, 114 
Dham river... i oe os 64 
Dham Shah .. ans = os 95 
Dhanora Pa ne vt = 95 
Dharmamahamatra ., Pa ee 59 
Dharmashastra hes he oe 7\ 
Dhimar j os oe 165 
Dhume, Appaii Maharaj 127 


Dhume, Nilakanthrao is 

Dhume, Semaji alias Shankar. 91 

Dhundyaram Shah, successor of Babji 84, 85 
Ballalshah. 


Diler Khan. . 86 
Dinkar Shah .. ro 77 
Dinkar Sing, son of Kesar Sing a 76 
Dinkar Vinayak ‘ oh 102 
Director of Education 677 
Director of Industries 629,630 


Director of I.and Records .. on 586 
Director of Minor Irrigation 

Director of Municipal Administration 
Director of Prohibition and Excise .. 571, 708, 


709. 
Director of Public Health 691 
Director of Social Welfare 714 
Director of Technical Education 680 
Director of Town Planning .. 668, 669, 
671, 672 
Director of Transport ae is 595 
Directorate of Industries— 629—33 
collection of statistics, 633; func- 
tions, 630-32; Industries Ins- 
pectors, 632; organisation, 629- 
30; Weights and Measures Act, 
working of 632-33 ; 
Directorate of Social Welfare— 613—16 
Children Act, 614-15; officials, 
Diseases— 356-57 
of groundnut, 357; of wheat, 
_ 356-57; of paddy, 356. 
District Agriculture Officer .. : 621 
District Animal Husbandry Officer” 627 


District Campaign Officer .. 621 
District Central Co-operative Bank 


Paaes 
D—contd, 
District Court éll 
District Deputy Registrar of Co- 637 
aperative Socicties. 
District Prohibition and Excise Officer 708 
District Publicity Officer a 
District Registrar a < 589 
District Social Welfare Officer s 716 
District Superintendent of Land 586-87 
Records. 
District Superintendent of Police 600 
District Village Panchayat Officer. 666-67 
Divakarpant Chorghade, diplomat at 109 
the court of Nagpur. 
Divakarsena 62, 63 
Divisional Assistnat Registrar 637 
Divisional Commissioner 569 
Divisional Deputy Registrar 637 
Divisional Forest Officer 624 
Divisional Joint Registrar . 637 
Divisional Social Welfare Officer 714 
Diwal: : 198 
Dixit, Babji Patil ; Pe 129 
Dixit, Lingopant alias Aba .. 93, 117, 
121, 120 
Domestic servants : 520 
Dongargaon inscription (in "Yeotmal 67 
district). 
Dubaleshwar temple .. ii ae 84 
Dudhamala Zamindari 3 a 95 
Dunggji, divisional Officer .. i 131 
Durgabai, wife of king Paruasoji es 117 
Durgapal alias Durga Shah, the prince 86,782 
Durgaraja, king from Rashtrakuta _ 66 
family. 
Durgawati, rani of Gadha Mandala . 
Dress 205—206 


Drugs and Narcotics—betel leaves, 278—83 
279; tobacco, 278-79. 
E 
Economic Prospects— 
agriculture, 542-46, — resources,, 
538-40; industrialisation, 548-49; 
mineral resources, 540-42; co- 
operative movement, 549-51; 
irrigation, 547; price trend, 551- 
60; wage trend, 560-65. 
Education and Culture— 
basic education, 678; college edu- 
cation, 679; educational system, 
673-74; general education, 677- 
79; literacy and educational 
standards, 674-76; physical edu- 
cation, 679; primary education, 
677-78; secondary education, 
679; technical education, 679-80. 
Education Departmentof Zilla Parishad 661-62 
Education Society, Chandrapur 731-32 
Ekarjunaka (Modern Arjuni) a 63 
Electricity Duty Act, 1963 an 618 
Elphinstone, the Resident of Poona 116 
Ellichpur 8 73, 75, 92 
Ellis R. S., the lst commissioner, “119, 101, 123 
Ellora 
Employees Provident Funds Act, 1952 a 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 703 
Employment of Children Act, 1938 . 
Enple on of Children Act(XXXVI 
0 


673—80 


PAGES 
E—contd. 
Epidemic Diseases Act, 167 686 
Executive Engineer 618, 619 
Explosives Act, ane 573 
Exports : 465-66 
F 

Factories Act, 1948 702 
Factory Department .. 702-03 
Fairs we 474-75 
Family planning 685 
Female Education Society, Chandra- 729 

pur. 
Ferries— 

Arsoda ferry, 494; 

Haran ghat ferry, 494; 

Hardoli ghat ferry, 494. 
Festivals, of Hindus .. ne +. 195—202 
Fibres : 305—314 

cotton, 314; 

sann hemp, 314. 
Finance Department of Zilla Parishad 659-60 


Firuz Shah, sé a ne 74 


Fish and fisheries— ., 46—50 
list of fishes, 47-50. 
Fisheries Department— 634 
developmental activities, 633-34; 
water resources, 633 
Fishing communities ay rie 50 
Flour milling .. as a 54 517 
Forests— , 
composition of crop, 43-44; 
divisions, 43; management, 44-46. 
Forest Department— 623—29 
agencies of exploitation, 628 ; 
divisional forest officer, 626-27; 
extent of forests, 627; labour,628; 
legal status, 627; organisation, 
623-26; special activities, 628-29; 
system of management, 627-28 ; 
wild life, 629. 
Forts— 
Agra, 86, Amner, 105-106; 
Ashirgad, 116; Balapur, 780; 
Ballalpur, 78, 92, 740, 773; 
Ballarsha, 76; 
Bhanpur, 84; Chaipara, 84; 
a GPa 84; 85, 89, 103, 106, 
Chhatisgad, 781; 
Devagiri, 70; 
Devgad, 85, 86, 87, 104; 
Gavilgad, 102, 106, 110, 114; 
Hiragad, 84; Kaibur, 78; 
Mahur Fort, 75, 77; 
Manikgadh, 73, 83, 84, 765; 
Nagpur, 86; Naldurg, 107; 
Narnala, 111; Palusgad, 94; 
Rajura, 773; Sirbar (Bhirpur) 74, 
84; Tipagad, 83, 84, 7 
Wairagad, 83, 84, 87, a 93, 95, 
737, 78 
Frame making re 516-17 
Fruits 315—19 
mango, 319; orange, 319. 
Fruit and vegetable vendors Pe 521 


Pacts 
G 
Gadabori ‘ 
Gadha-Mandala 75, ay; 
Gadhchiroli bie Se a 758-59 
Gajaba Dada .. = ws ai 775 
Ganapati temple : : 8 
Gandhian Era : 129-30 
Gandhi-Irvin pact 13 
Gandhiji 124, 13), 
132 
Gandhi Seva Mandal.. : 132 
Gandhi Shikshan Seva Samiti, 732 
Chimur. 
Gandhi smaraknidhi .. 71 
Ganesh Chaturthi 127, 197 
Gangadhar Kavalkar .. 12 
Gangasing . .. = 116, 117 
Gangabai, daughter of Hir Shah. 81 
Ganoba Rudra Pavar, a vaidya 112 
Garhviriver .. a oA an 3 
Gathasaptasati 64 
Gaurala, Yauvanashvara temple at 759 
Gaur, Dr. Harising a “e 128 
Gavilgad fort .. ey .. 102, 106, 
110, i11 
General (Administration— 567—79 
Collector, 569-74; Divisional 
Commissioner, 569; -Patwaris, 
578-79; Police Patil, 578; Prant 
Officers, 574; Revenue Inspectors, 
577-78; Tahsildars and | Naib 
aL: ahsildars, 574-77; Village 
Servants, 579, 
General scenery 13—15 
Geographical Regions-— 15—24 
eastern upland region, 23; Rajura 
uplands, 22; Sironcha lowlands, 
22; Wardha lowland, 16; Wain- 
ganga lowland, 20; western upland 
region, | 
Geography— 1—25 
administrative evolution, 1-2; 
boundaries, 2-3; drainage, 8-9; 
general scenery, 13-[5; hills, 
4-8; low lands, 8; physical 
features, 3-4; rivers, 9-12; springs, 
13; summary, 24-25, 
Geology— 25—3] 
archaeans, 25-26; cretaceous 
eocene, 27; cretaceous, 27; late- 
precambrian, 26-27; mineral 
resources, 28-3]; rocks, 25; 
ueper carboniferous to uppertrias, 
Gewards Zamindari .. ae i 95 
Ghatkul group es os ie 135 
Ghatkul paragana ck ae 85 
Ghodpeth a cid na .. 759—60 
Ghosari : 3 fe a 760 
Ghughus sre a ve a 88 
caves, 760. 
Girmaji Khanderav .. we 3% 102 
Godavari river . 1,2,3, 737 
Godavari valley ' 4 
Goddard ve . 199 
Gokulashtami .. . 196 


Goldsmiths .. 


Pacgs 
G—contd. 
Gondawana ,, és a . 74, 75, 78, 
86 ,88, 89, 
90, 91, 100 
Gonds— 
culture of, 167, 74; community, 
159; dances, 168; dynasty, 73; 
history, of 71-101; kingdom, 72; 
language, 153; people, 154; re- 
ligion, 171-72; rituals, 172-74; 
social structure, 170-71. 
Goods transport 502 
Gopaldas, saint of Udasi sect | 129 
Gorajai temple ie Sr a 87 
Govinda II ne os ws 66 
GovindalV.. ie ot aa 66 
Govindraja, the king from Rashtra- 66 
kuta family. : 
Govind Swami, 112 
Gowaris 175 
Grierson’s classification of languages 150 
Guardians and wards Act, 1899 ; 722 
Gudhipadava .. 195 
Gujar, Gujabadada 13 117 
Gujar, Vyankatrav Ne 117 
Gulabdas, saint of the Udasi sect .. 129 


Gulbarga-Kalburgi.. Pe aie 74 


Gupte, Baburav Hari. . Ss ig 110 
Gupte, Mahipat Dinkar, Sardar of 109 

Mudhoji Bhosle. 

H 

Haidar Ali. 104, 109 
Haidar Wali Shah 775 
Haihayas of Mewnpur 80, 84 
Hair cutting . 5h3—15 
Halba community 159 
Harchand, aera of Puram $ Shah . 84 
Harai .. 108, 17 
Harapaladev— 

son-in-law of Ramchandra, 70; 

the Yadava ruler, 73. 

Harishena es 65 
Harivijaya, Prakrit Kavya is 
Hastings Warren, Governor of India 109, 114, 
Hathigumpha, inscription (near 60 

Bhuvneshwar). 
Haveli paragana ne a oe 85 
Hawkers <6 oe 477 
Hayagriva Svami, the saint 129 
Hemadri or Hemadpant ba 70, 71 

minister of Mahadeva and Rama- 

chandra, 
Hills— wa .. 4-7, 85 
779, 


Ahiri, 7; Ambela-Rajur, 7; Chimur, 
4; Laltir-Bhamragad, 7; Manik- 
durg, 85; Manikgarh, 6; Mul, 5; 
Parasgarh-Nagbhir, 5; Rajoli- 
Nawargaon, 5; Sirikonda, 7; 
Tadoba, 779; Tipagarh-Palas- 
Berhaut eal 8; Wamanpalli, 


Hindu Mahasabha .. 4. 131 
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H—contd. 
Hindus— 
animism, 180; communal life, 195— 

202; dress, food and ornaments, 

205—07; feasts and _ festivals, 

195—202; marriage ceremonics, 

191—194; marriage and morals, 

187—94; religious belief, 176— 

80; rituals and ceremonies, ]82— 

87; worships and eee Lee 
Hinganghat 24 63 
Hirabai 4 ae as ia 82 
Hiragad ssa os 84 
Hirai, wife of Birshah | Se 87, 88, 94 
Hirakhan, Ring of aa 28 
Hiraman Se a 87 
Hiranya river 2 a 63 

(modern Erai river). 
Hiratani, wife of Khandkya Ballal 80, 739 
Shah. 
Hir Sing, son of Aneel Ballal aie 76 
Hislop 57 
History of Wani 2 126 
Holi a 3 Ss 199 
Holkar, Ahilyabai is 88 
Honakdev or Honakeshwar temple .. 74 
Honorary Prohibition Organisers 709 
Hospitals and dispensaries— 688—9 | 
General Hospital, esac deal 688. 
Hotels and restaurants 508—11 
Houses and housing .. 202—04 


Hoyasalas #3 2s as =a 69 


Elud Sonbaji 129 
Hyderabad Abolition of Inams and 571 
Cash Grants Act, 1954. . 
Hyderabad District Municipalities 641 

Act, 1956. 
Hyderabad Land Revenue Act ; 58] 
Hyderabad Shops and Establishment 699 


Act, 1951. 
Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural 363, 364, 
‘Lands Act, 1950. 576. 


I 
Imad Shahi of Berar 75, 92 
Imports 466 
Indian Boilers ‘Act, 1923 - 703 
Indian Court-fees ‘Act, 1870 570 
Indian Electricity Act, 1956 618 
Indian National Congress... 124, 127 
Indian Registration Act, 1908 589, 590 
Indian Stamps Act, 1899... 570 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 701 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1946 420, 699 
Indra III, the Rashtrakuta ied 69 
Indravati river 1, 34 


Industrial court ; - 704 


Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 699, 700 
Industrial Co-operative Societies 44 
Industries— 389—422 


Ballarpur paper and straw board 
Mills Ltd.,392-93; basket making, 
417; bidi industry, 416; bidi 
manufacture, 397-98; carpenters, 
417; cottage industries, 411-19, 
cotton ginning, 396-97; cotton 
weaving (handloom), 4il—I 3; 


viii 


I~contd, 
Industries—cont. 


electricity generation, 408—10; 
industrial disputes, 421; labour 
organisation, 419—22; large and 
small scale industries, 392—410; 
leather industry, 419: limestone, 
419; mining, 398—408; non- 
edible oil and soa industry, 419 
oil crushing, 418; oil mills, 
394-95; palm-gur industry, 419; 
poha mills, 398; pottery and 
tiles, 418; pottery making, 419; 
saw mills, 395; silk industry, 
413—16; soap industry, 398; 
tile manufacturing, 397. 
Industries and Co-operation Depart- 
ment (Zilla Parishad). 
Industries Commissioner 
Industries Department— 
collection of statistics, 633; deputy 
controller of weights and 
measures, 63]; deputy director of 
industries, 630; 631, 632; func- 
tions of, 630—32; industries 
commissioner, 630; industries 
inspectors, 632, 633; organisa- 
tion, 629-30; Weights and Mea- 
sures Act, 632-33. 
Industries (Development and Regu- 
lation) Act, 195 
Infant mortality 
Inscriptions— 
Ambe, 73; Bhandak, 73; Dongar- 
gaon (Yeotmal District), 67; 
Rravichala- 757; Ramtek Sitabuldi, 
{Inspection Bungalows : 
Inspector General of Registration 
Inspector of Prohibition and Excise 
Insurance ‘ A 
Irrigation and Power Department— 
activities, 619-20; organisation, 
618-19; public health, 620. 
Ishvarpuri Gosavi, the saint of the 
Udasi sect. 


J 


Jadhav, Ramchandra 

Jagaddeva, youngest son of Udayaditya 

Jail Department— 

advisory board, 609; board of 

visitors, 609; classification of 
prisoners, 609; cultural acti- 
vities, 610,; discipline, 610; educa- 
tion, 610; guarding establish- 
ment, 608-09; jail reforms, 610; 
location, 607; organisation, 
607-08; release on parole, 609; 
recruitment, 608; training, 608; 
wages, 609; welfare of prisoners, 
610. 

Jaitrapala, son of Bhillama 

Sambhulghat . 

JSnaneshvara, 

author of Bhavarthadipika. 

Jangam Kurul , 

Jataba, feudatory to Akbar .. 

Jenkins Richard 


Paces 


661 


630 
629—33 


632 
684 


69 
760-61 
7I 


125 
85, 86 


, -._ 100, 113, 
114, 115, 117, 118, $20. 


S—cantd. 


Jhadi-Mandala, 
Vidarbha. 
Jhari, local language 
Jharpat-Irai a 
Jharatara Zamindari 


eastern part of 


Jintur one a8 us 
Jogi Krishnarao a ae ney 
Joint stock banks 

Joint stock companies 

Joshi Manbhat : 

Joshi, Vir Vamanrao 


Judicial Department— 
bar qesociations, 612; civil courts, 

611; criminal courts, 611-12; 
district judge, 610; nyaya 
panchayats, 612; revenue and 
expenditure, 613; statistics of 
suits, 612-13, 

Junona ratyyatwart 

Junona tank 


K 


Kaibur fort 
Kailasa temple at Ellora 
Kaivalyadipika . 


Kakatiya— . 
Rapesty. 69; "kingdom of Waran- 
gal, 74. 
Kalachuris— 
dynasty, 65. 


Kalamb— 
Parggana, 85. 
Kalidasa ‘ 


Kalim-ulla-Shah, last ruler of Baha- 
mani Kingdom. 

Kalki panth es as ws 

Kalyani as oe an 

Kanakpur, treaty of st 

Kane, Vishnupant .. 

Kanhayalal Munshi .. 

Kanhere, Baburav 

Kannamwar, Marotrao ae 
Chief Minister of Te: 

Kapewar : axe 

Karande, Raghuji 

Karanja , 

Karpurmanjari, ee ‘of Rajshekhara 

Kavyamimamsa ee a 

Kaatyayana 

Kawar (community) | 

Kelapur Paragana 

Keljhar 

Keshavnath temple : 

Keshawarav Anand, Phadanvis of 
Vyankoji. 

Khadi and Village Industries Board 
Khadilkar — Krishnaji Prabhakar, 
founder of Jilha Rajkiya sila 
Khadsingi ie A 

Khajuraho temples 

Khaparde . ave 
Kharavela, king of Kalinga 
Kholapur (Amravati district) 


Paczs 


610—13 


Paces 
K—contd, 

Khaire (sub-caste) .. aN 114, 163 
Khairwar (scheduled tribe) 159 
Khandakya Ballal Shah, founder of 79, 80, 84 

the modern Chandrapur, 73; tenth 

descendent of the Chandrapur 

dynasty, 76; son of Surja Ballal 

Sing, 78. 
Khandeshvara temple i Pe 69 
Khandoji, son of Mudhoji 108 
Khandoji alias Chimanbapu 108 
Khandoji alias Chimanaji St 109 
Kharja Ballal Sing... “ty 76 
Khedla (in Madhya Pradesh) : 74, 75 
Bhedule (sub- ane) ws 163 
Kher, B dn ee : 442 
Kholeshvara— ; 

senapatit of Singhana, 69; general 

of Singhana, II, 73. 

Khutgaon Zamindari . . ve 95 
Kiba, Zamindar of Chendrapur i 86 
Kobragadi river he we 84 
Kodgul Zamindaris i : 95 
Kohlis fe . 374-76 
Koka Shah... A is 8 
Kol Billa, first Gond ruler 4 oth 72 
Kolam (community) . a fe 159 
Komara river .. 3 


Kondya Shah alias Karan, ‘Chief of 82, 83 


Chandrapur. 
Korecha Zamindari .. E Px 95 
Korku (community) “ 159 
Kothikar Jagannath, disciple of 129 
Nikalasbuva, 
Kotra river .. ae oa os 3 
Koya (community) .. its 159 
Krishna, gandion of Singhana ae 69 
Krishna, 1 ‘ - 66 
Krishna III, son of Baddiga ee 67 
Krishna Lilamruta Kathasara 126 
Krishnaji Govind, subhedar of Berar 102 
Krishnaji Mahipat, disciple of 129 
Nikalasbuva. 
Krishnaraja, founder of Kalachuri 65 
dynasty. 
Krishnarav Anand, the subhkedar .. 123 
Krishna Shah, son of Dhundya 85, 86 
L 
Labour Department— 699—707 


authority under Minimum Wages 
Act, 704; authority under Pay- 
ment of Wages Act, 704; Bombay 
Shops and Establishments Act, 
703; Employees Provident Fund 
Act, 703; Piplovees State In- 
surance Act, 703; Factory Depart- 
ment, 702-03; Functions, 699- 
700; Government Labour Officer, 
701-02; Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 699; Industrial Arbitration 
and "Adjudication, 704-05; Labour 
Courts, 705; Labour Welfare 
Activities, 706-07; organisation 


L—conid. 


Labour Contract Societies— a 


Labour Organisation— ate 
Bombay Labour Welfare | _ Fund 
Act, 1953, 422; Industrial 
disputes, 421-22; labour welfare, 
422; Maharashtra Labour 
Welfare Board, 422; Trade 
Unions, Statement of 420-21, 


Lakes— 
Asola Mendha tank, 13, 46; Ghora- 

jheri tank, 13, 46; Tadoba, 13. 

Lakshmana temple, Ramtek 

Lakshmideyi, ruler of Bhambhagiti 

Land Acquisition Act, 1894 

Land Acquisition Officer .. 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883 

Land Records— - ‘ 

District and Cadastral Surveyors, 

588; District Superintendent of 
Land Records, 586-87; functions, 
595-96; Nazul Maintenance Sur- 
veyors and Assistant Nazul 
Maintenance Surveyor 587; 
original survey and settlement, 
581-82; pothissa Surveyors, 588; 
records of rights, 585; settlement 
and assessment, 582—85; soil 
- ama 582; special schemes 


Land Revenue Administration 
Land Revenue Exemption Act, 1948 
Languages— 
bilingualism, 155; "Gondi, 154-55 
Marathi, em Telugu, 155, 
Lanji— = 
Euypription ""(Balaghat District), 
Large and small scale industries 
Laundering are re 
Law, Order and Justice— ad As 
Directorate of Social Welfare, 613— 


16; Jail Department, 602—613; 
Police Department, 599—607. 


‘Laxmanrav Kashi 


Laxmibai, Zamindarin of Aheri ee 

Leather industry ice aie 

Legal profession oe 

Leprosy centres . we 

Life Insurance Corporation Pa 

Lift irrigation societies 

Limestone , 

Lingayat Baniyas ne om 

Literacy and education oe) ca 

Live-stock— 

artificial insemination, 326; bree- 

ding centres, 326; dairy condi- 
tion, 330-31; gosadan, 326; 
live-stock market and live-stock 
prices, 326; poultry, 330. 


Local self government— 
introduction, 641-42; municipali- 
ties, 642—47; Town Planning 
and Valuation Department, 
668—72;village panchayats,665— 
68; Zilla Parishad 641—65, 


1x 
Paors 

441 

419—22 

12-13 

70 

69 

670 

672 

449, 571 

581—89 

358—64 

571 

150—57 

73, 118 

392—410 

‘ 515 

599—616 

107 

124, 125 

419 

519 

687 

448 

440 

419 

85 

674—76 

323—3l 

641—72 


x 
PAGES 
L ~contd. 
Lokba, successor of the Gond 82 
family of Movad. 
Lokmanya ‘Tilak .. 124, 126, 
127, 128, 131 
Lokmanya Tilak Vidyalaya F 130 


Lucie Smith, Major .. ae 2,75 
83, 85, 89, 94, N32 125.” 


M 


Madhavasena 60 
Madhavrao, the Peshwa .. 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107 
Madhavrao Chandke 13] 


Madhya Pradesh Land ‘Revenue 582 
Code, 1954. 

Madia community .. wie a 154 

Madia Gonds i 167-68 

Mahadeva, brother of Krishna ee 69 

Mahajan, Atmaram Mukund 128 

Mahakali temple 85, 87 


Mehanubhava cult. a. se om 71 


Mahanubhava literature 74 

Maharaj Sant Gadge, noted saint of 764 
Vidarbha. 

Maharashtra Agricultural | Lands 249 
(Ceiling on Holdings) Act, 1961. 

Maharashtra Agricultural Produce 480 
Saas (Regulation) Act, 

963. 

Maharashtra Co-operative Socicties 636, 
Act, 1960 638-39 

Maharashtra Factories Rules 702 

Maharashtra Housing Board 671 

Maharashtra Labour Welfare Board 422 

Maharashtra Land Revenue Code, 569, 570, 
1966. 572, 575, 576. 

Mahurashtra Municipalities Act, 642, 670 
1965. 

Maharashtra Regional and Town 670—672 
Planning Act, 1966. 

Maharashtra State Khadi and 418 
Gramodyog Mandal. 

Maharashtra State Road Transport 500, 
Corporation. 634—36 

Maharashtra Tax on Goods (carried 594 
by road) Act, 1962. 

Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 589, 648, 
Panchayat Samities Act, 1961. 658 

Mahatma Gandhi 127 

Mahaviracharitra, play by Bhavabhuti 68 

Mahipatrav, general of Mudhoji 103 

Mahishmati, modern Maheshvar in 65, 68 
Central India. 

Mahmud Gavan ns oa 3% 75, 80 

Mahoba . a Bs oe 106 

Mahur ie alts ae be 74 

Mahur fort... sie sre 75 

Major District Roads— a 492-93 


Ashti-Chamorshi road, 493; 
Chimur-Shankarpur-Kanpa road, 
493; Gadhchiroli-Chamorshi 
road, 493; Nagbhir-Brahmapuri 
road, 493; Rajura-Govindpur 
road, 492: Sindewahi-Pathri- 
Hirapur Road, 493; Wadsa- 
Armori-Gadhchiroli road, 493; 
Wadsa—Gewardha- Kurkheda 
road, 493; Warora-Chimur 
road, 492-93. 


M~—contd. 


Makar Sankrant 
Makasudabad (Murshidebad) 
Malaria control 
Malik Kafur ap me 
Malva we oe ts 8 
Managad Estates,— 

administration of. 


Manikgadh-~ ‘ 
fort, 73, 765-66; plateau, 13; State 
F Forest, 2. 
Manures— is oe a 
Compost Inspector, 350; green 
manuring, hand flush latrine, 


349; rural compost, 349; town 
compost, 349, 

Manyakheta 

Marar (caste) 

Marathi language 

Maria Gond .. 

Markanda, place of pilgrimage 


Maroda 
Maruti temple 
Marriage ceremonics 


Markandeya, the sage 


Marriage and morals— 


enactments, 190; ens, 172-73; 
Hindus, 187-~94 
Mauryas 


Medical and Public Health Services: 
B. C. G. Vaccination programme, 
686; Civil Surgeon, Chandrapur 
692; diseases common to the 
district, 685; Director of Public 
Health, 691; Epidemic Diseases 
Act, 1897, 686; family planning, 
685; forest dispensary, 692; 
general hospital, Chandrapur, 
688; historical background 
681-82; hospitals and dispensa- 
rics 688—91; infant mortality, 
684; leprosy centres, 687; malaria 
and filaria control, 686-87; 
Mission Hospital, 692; national 
filaria | control unit, 686; 
organisation, 691-92; other 
medical facilities, 692; paper 
mill and coal mines dispensaries, 


692; public health work in refugee - 


camp, 692; smallpox control 
measures, 688; vital statistics, 
682. 


Medical Profession 


Medicinal and Toilet Preparations 
(Excise Duty) Act, 1955. 


Mehekar— ae ane sas 
Mineral resources— 


building and construction mate- 
rials, 29-30; clay, 30-31; 
copper, 29; coal, 28-29; lead- 
ore, 29; limestone, 30. 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948 
Minimum Wages Inspector 
Mining industry - ai 


722 


. 74, 83, 84, 
85 


349-50 


59 


519 
708 


106 


M-—-contd, 


Miscellaneous occupations— 
bakeries, 520; cycle dure 

516; domestic servants, 520; 
flour milling, 517; frame making, 
516-17; fruit and vegetable 
vendors, 521; goldsmiths, 518- 
19; haircutting, 513—15; pore 
and restaurants, 508— 
laundering, 515; legal pee 
sion, 519; lodging and boarding 
520-21; medical _ professian, 
519; newspaper sellers, 421; 
pan-bidi shops, 512- 13: 
pounding and  parching of 
grains, $02; public educational 
and religious services, 519; 
tailoring, 511-12 

Mohan Sing, Rajput Chief .. 

Mokshakhanda, one part of— 

Chaturvarga-chintamani. 

Molampalli Sed 

Money-lenders 

Motilal Nehru 

Motor Transport Act, 1969 

Motor Vehicles Act, i939 


Motor Vehicles Department— 
Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax 

596-97; Director of Transport, 
595-96; Liaison with Police 
Department 597; introduction, 
594-95; Regional Transport 
Officer, 596; Regional Transport 
Authorities, 595; State Trans- 
port Authority, 595. 

Motor Vehicles Inspector 

Motor Vehicles Taxation 

Moro Raghunath Phadnavis 

Mugdhabodha 


Mukand Rishi, temple , of, at 
Markanda. 
Mukundaraja, author of the 


Vedantic works. 
Muktaphala, by Bopadeva 
Mul és ae 


Multapi 
Municipalities— 
audit of, 647; control over, 646- 
47; functions, 644-45; taxation, 
645-46. 
Munje, Dr. 


Muramgaon .. as oe 
Muramgaon zamindari 


Murlidhar temple 


Muslims— 
religious beliefs. 


N 
Nabinager se ae as ee 
Nagabai 7 as Ar 
Naga-Narayan Temple = 


Nagana, a villa 

Nagapura-Nan ivardhana 
Nagardhan plates “ we i 
Nagavamshi Kshatriya sea oe 
Nagbhid caves ae oe . 


77-78 
71 


124-125 
424—28 


127, 129, 
130, 131 
83 

95 

85, 112 

180-81 


xi 
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N—contd. 
Nagbhid, Ghodajhari, talav at 768 
Nagesia (community) ; 159 
Nagopant 114, 116 
Nagpur fort 86 
2k ora Improv ement Trust Act, 669 
Nagpur Museum es ; 68 
Nagpuri Marathi, Language | 154 
Nagpurkar Bhosalyanchi Bakhar 9) 
Nahapana— ae 6] 
inscription of, 60. 
Naik, Vasudev Bapu se 755 
Nalachampu, play of Trivikrama- 69 
bhatta. 
Naleshwar 768-69 
Nanasaheb Peshwa 104 
Nandgaon ; 69, 124 
Nandikeshwar temple 84 
Nandivardhana~- Sa te 64, 66 
capital of Vakatakas, 63; modern 
7 mah near _Ramtek, 
62. 
Narayan Nagare ac ra 115 
Narayan Yashwant,— 113 
Mutalik of Chitunvis. 
Narayanrao. 107, 108 
Narhar Bailal,-— 3 10 
Subhedar of Nagpur. 
Narmada river 109 
Narsing Bhavani 102 
Narsingpur . 101 
Narasing Rai, Gond Raja of Khedla 74, 75 
Naravarman, Paramara prince 68 
Narcotics and stimulants 209—It 
Nerendrasena, son of Pravarasena rt 64 
Narnala fort : WH 
Naroba Chitanvis,— 113 
Mutalik of Chitanvis. 
Naro Sakharam V5 
Nasik caves .. 60 
National Park, Tadoba 502 
Nav-Buddha ‘ 158 
‘Navkhala inscription 757 
Navargaon 91, 769 
Neri 769-70 
Nikalasbuva, the saint us 129 
Nilakanth Shah, — . 72, 73, 76, 
Gond King. 92, 101, 740 
Nilkanth Shahaji Raje 91 
Nizam Ali of Hyderabad 109 
Nizam Shah .. : 96 
Nizamshahi of Ahmadnagar 75 
Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officer 715 
Non-agricultural co-operative socie- 433 
ties, 
oO 
Ogale 127 
Oil crushing 418 
Oil seeds— 290-—99 
linseed 298; sesamum, 298-99; 
castor, 299. 
Ornaments... ar 206-07 


Other District Roads 
Brahmapuri-Armori Road, 494; 
Chandrapur-Ghugus Road, 494; 
Gondpipri-Khedi Road, 494; 
Warora-Madheli Road, 494: 
Sironcha-Asaralli Road, 494. 


Xil 


O—contd. 


Other Social Services— 

Charity Commissioner, 722-26; 
Managed Estates, 722; Labour, 
699-707; Prohibition and Excise, 
707-14; Social Welfare Depart- 
ment, 7] 4-22. 

Oudh 


Pachgaon a8 ee ee oe 


Padmapura— 

capital of Vakatakas (near Amgaon 
in Bhandara district, 68); 

Padmavati, capital of Naga Kings in 
India. 

Painganga river 

Palm-gur industry 

Pan-bidi shops eee 

Panabara Zamindari .. 

Panchayat samitis 


Panchsheel Shikshan canes, Raiure 

Pandharkawada . 

Pandit Balgovind : 

Pandit Narayan Gopal . 

Papamiya, the Muslim Saint 

Paramar, king of Chandrapur 

Paramara dynasty . er 

Paramamrita- the Vedantic works .. 

Parashuram Patwardhan, a member 
Barbhais. 

Pardhan community . 

Pardhans . 

Pardhi community. 

Parisheshakhanda, one part of Chatur= 

varga-chintamani. 

Parishad Education Officer . 

Parsapen or Badadev 

Pataleshwar temple 

Pavnar (Pravarapura) 

Payment of Wages Act (IV ‘of 1936) 

Payoshni (Purna river) ie 

Pedlars Ke 

Penganga river 

Peshwa Bajirao I 

Peshwa Balaji Bajirao 

Peshwa Bhausaheb_.. Ae 

Peshwa Madhawrao I ie 


Pests— 
of chillis, 353; of cotton, 354-55; 

of gram, 352; of groundnut, 352; 
of jowar, 350-51; of paddy, 353; 
of sesamum, 356; of tur, 356, of 
wheat, 352. 

Petroleum ‘Act, 1899 .. 

Pew, Capt. we 

Pilgrimage _. 

Pimpalgaon (Pimpalgaon Maka) 

Piraji Nimbalkar 

Phadanvis, Nana 


Plates— 
Devali Copper plate, 67; Nagar- 
dhan, 66. 
Poisons Act, rms Ae 
Pola ee ee ae 


PaGes 


699—726 


106 


108 


P—contd. 


Police Department— 
Anti-corruption and _ prohibition 
intellegence bureau, 601; arma- 


ment 605; arms inspection branch, 


602; crime, 605-06; functions, 
599; home guards, 606-07; hous- 
ing, 607; literacy, 605, motor 
transport, 602-03; organisation, 
599-60; prosecuting staff, 606; 
recruitment, 603-04; State 
reserve police force, 601-02; 
strength, 604; training institutes, 
602; village defence parties, 607; 
village police, 606; welfare, 607; 
gtid, 603; women police branch, 


602, wireless. 
Population— , 
castes, 163-76; density of, 139; 
growth of, 134-38; marital status, 
147-49; — migration, 149-50; 
classification of, by religion, 
160-63; rural population 142-46; 
scheduled castes, 157-58; sche- 
duled tribes, 158-60; sex—ratio, 
146-147; sex-ratio for different 
age groups, 147; urban, 139-42; 
villages classified Py, 145. 
Pombhurna .. a 
Poona ie ae s26 
Post-offices .. its oa ve 


Post Office Savings Bank 

Pothra river 

Pottery making ; 

Poultry farming societies 

Pounding and parching of erune 
Prabhavatigupta 

Pranhita river 

Prant Officer .. 

Pratappur . 

Pravarapura, capital of f Pravarasena Il 
Pravarasena IT 

Primary education 

Primary marketing socicties . 
Prithivishena I 

Prithivishena II, son of Narendrasena 
Processing societics 


Prohibition and Excise Dedartnentun 
Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, 
1959, 713; Bombay Drugs (con- 
trol) Act, 1939, 708; Bombay 
Prohibition Act, 1949) (XXV ee 
1949), 708; Bombay Prohibition 
Act, 1949, 708; Bombay Opium 
Smoking Act, (XX of 1936), 706; 
country liquor and wine, 713; 
Dangerous Drugs Act (I of 
1930) 708; Dangerous Drugs 
Act, 1930; 708-9; denatured 
spirit, 7] 2-13; 

Director of Prohibition, 708; Divi- 
sional Honorary Prohibition 
Organisers, 709; emergency 
permit, 711; enforcement work 
709-711; ganja, bhang and opium, 
713; health permit, 711; Inspec- 
tors of Prohibition, 710; interim 
permit, 712; Medical and Toilet 


Paces 


133—150 


P—contd. 


Paczs 


Prohibition and Excise Department—cont. 


Preparation (Excise Duties) 

Act, 1955, 708; Medicinal and 

Toilet Preparations (Inter-State 
Trade and Commerce) Control 
Act, 708, neera and palm pro- 
ducts scheme, 713; organisation, 

707-09; permits, 711- 12; prohi- 
bition ‘propaganda officer, 710; 

sanskar_kendras, 713-14; special 
permit for privileged personages, 
711; spirituous Preparations 
(Inter- -State Trade and Commerce) 
Control Act, 1955, 708; Spiritu- 
ous Perparations (Inter-State 
Trade and Commerce) Control 


Act, 1955, 709; temporary resi- 
dents permit, 74; toddy, 712; 
tourists permit, 712; visitors 
permit, 711. 
Publicity, Directorate of, District 
Publicity Officer. 


Public Health Department of Zilla 
Parishad. 


Public, educational and __ religious 
services. 
Public life =... a oe oe 
Public Transport— 
private bus operators, 501; State 
‘Transport, 2 
Pulakeshin JT , ae 8 
Pulses— 
blackgram, 277; gram, 277-78; 


greengram, 278; horsegram, 277; 
lakh, 277. 
Pulumavi , 
Punj Patil, Officer of Bhosles 
Puram Raja, lord, of Tipagad 
Puramshah of Tipaged ; 
Puranas 
Purika (near Satpuda) : 
Purushottama, minister of ” Rama- 
chandra. 
Pushkari, capital of Prithivisena II .. 


Pushyamitra, founder of Shunga 
dynasty. 
Q 
Quit India Movement 
R 


Radio Licences os 
Raghava, minister of Ramchandra .. 
Raghuji 4 
Raghuji ITI, Raja of Nagpur ae 
Raghunathrav ees ee a 


Raghunath Sing, Divan of Gond King 
of Devgad. 
Rahatgaon 


Railways— 

Bengal-Nagpur route, 487; Chanda 
Fort-Jabalpur route, 487; 
Chandrapur-Kazipeth route, 487: 
Majri-Rajura route, 87; 
Tadali-Ghugus _ route, 487; 
Wardha-Ballarshah route, 486 


91 


103, 104 
485—88 


R—contd, 


Raipur ie ss ee ae 
Rajpurkar Balaji a 26 ‘A 
Raj Gonds.... a Sy 
Rajaram, Maratha king a 
Rajashekhara .. Sy 
Raghba 

Rajgad a 


Rajoli sia ei ee ea 
Rajura 

Rajura municipality, objects, T1374 
Rajura fort ‘ . 
Rajurkar A. J. 

Rakshasbhuwan, battle of 
Ramadeva, Devagiri king 


Ramagirisvamin (God Ramchandra 
on the hill of Ramil): 

Ramala tank 

Ramapala i 

Ramchandrarao "Kathade 

Ramachandra, son of Heoahne 

Ramdighi ced 

Rameshwar temple .. sa an 

Ramgad oe 

Ramji,; Gond nobleman of Rajgnd a 

Ram Shah : 


Ram Shah, adopted sonof Hirai... 
Ram Shah Dundia (1597-1622) 
Ram Shah, Gond king 
Ram. Shaheji Raje 
Ram Sing, successor of Dinkar Shah. 
Ramtek— 
Inscription, 70; 
Range Forest Officer 
Ran 


gi 
Ranyitsing, son of Gangasing - 
Rani Hirai 
Rani, Rajkuwar Bhagini 
Chandrapur. 
Rasaraja 
Rashtrakuta 
Rashtriya Dal 
Rashtriya Paksha , 
Rashtriya Svayamsevak Sangha 
Ratanpur ad Pr 
Rav Anand .. ie 
Rav Raja Raghuji of Nagpur | 
Rayappa, chief architect of Dhundiya 
Ram Shah, 
Record-of-Rights .. 
Regional Transport Authority 
Regional Transport Officer .. ‘ 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
Registration Department 


7 " Samaj, 


Bombay Registration of Marriages 


Act, 1953; 591; District Registrar 
589; functions, 589; Inspector- 


General of Registration, 589; 

organisation, 589-90; registra- 

tion of documents, 590; 
Regulated markets a 


Religious beliefs : 
Christians, 181-82; Hindus, 176-80; 

Muslims, 180-81. 
Report of the Land Revenue Settle- 
ment of the Chanda District, 1869. 
Rest houses ., : ne 


xili 
PaGEs 
124, 125 
756 
168—70 


477—81 
176—82 


85, 89 
501 


xiv. 


R—contd. 


Retail crade 3 
Reva Mukundpur 
Revenue Administration 


Land Records, 581-89; Motor 


Vehicles, 594-97; Registration, 
589-91; Sales Tax, 591-94; 
Stamps, 598. 

Riddhapur 


Rishika (Khandesh) .. 
agra and ceremonies, Hindus, 
Rivers— 

Andhari, 11; Bandia, 12; Bokardoh, 
11; Buti, 11; Dina, 12; Erai, 10; 
Ganya, 763;Garhvi, 1]; Godavari, 
9, 11, 737; Indravati, 12; Kathani, 
11; Khobragadi, 84; 4, Kotri, 12; 
Narmada, 109; Neri, 11; Nibra, 
12; Pohar, 4, 11; Potphodi, 11; 
Pranhita, 12, 735; Satnale, 84; 
Tipagadi, 780, 786: Wainganga, 


10, 96, 758, 763, 736, 770; Wardha, 


9; Wunna, 10; Zarpat, 116. 
Roads-— 


Major District Roads, 492-93; 
Other District Roads, 494; 
State Highways, 491-92; 

Rohillas 

Rudradeva, killed by Jnitrapala 
Rudrasena I 

Rudrasena IT . ze ee 
Rukna-ud-daula ‘ ss we 
Rural Broadcasting Contributory 


Scheme. 
Ss 


Sadaphal Nilakanthrao 

Sadashiv Hari Deshmukh 

Sadashivrao Bhau 

Sagar... 

Sakarkherda 

Sales Tax oe ae : 

administrative organisation, 594; 

Assistant Commissioner of Sales 
Tax, 594; authorised dealers, 
593, Bombay Sales Tax Act, 
(1953), Bombay Sales Tax Act, 
1959, 592; Bombay Sales Tax 
Act (lL XXVI_ of 1959), 591; 
Bombay Sules and Intoxicants 
Taxation Act, 592; Central 
Provinces and Berar Sales Tax 
Act, (XXI of 1947), 591; Central 
Provinces and Berar Sales Tax 
Rules (26(3) of 1947], 591; Central 
Sales Tax Act, 1956, 594; classes 
of dealers, 593-94; classes of 
tax 591-92; current Sales Tax Act, 
592-93; Dealers liable to ay the 
Sales "Tax, 591; introduction, 
591; licensed dealers, 593; Permit- 


holders, 593-94; + Recognised 
dealers, 593; statistics of collec- 
tion, 594; 


Sales Tax Officer 
Salve Jagadishrao 
Samajvadi Paksha ee 
Saoli, a village re oe ee 


INDEX 
Paces Paces 
S—contd, 
470-—74 Sarvasena, younger son of Pravara- 64 
106 sena I, 
58i—98 Sarvodaya Shikshan Mandal, 729-30 
Chandrapur. 
Satakarni Gautamiputra 60, 61 
Satkarni Karna os ae ee 
Satakarni Skanda ss ae os 6l 
64  Satukarni Yajna Bs a 6l 
60  Satavahana coins, Brahmapuri icy 61 
Satavahanas_. 8 60—62 
Sathe Shivabhat, noted subhedar of 102 
9—12 Katak. 
Savai Madhavrao, the Peshwa “e 108 
Secondary education . 679 
Settlement Code of the Central Pro- 582 
vince Land Revenue Act, 1891. 
Settlement Officer . 583, 584 
Beuletient Report of Chanda District, 7 
Setu Acinuahalehandy 129, 130 
Seunadesha_ .. é He oe 69 
Shah Jahan... is <a 86 
lie re és Acs ih 89, 90 
488—94 Shakespeare, apt... Ze on 125 
Shambuk, Shudra sage ms is 58 
Shanivar Palace, Poona oe aa 79 
Shankardeva, son of Ramchandra .. 70 
106 Shilahara dynasty .. Ss a 70 
69°. Shinde Daulatrav ee Ba 
62. Shikshan Prasarak Mandil, Mul 732-33 
62. Shirpur as se 84, 88 
105, 106. Shirsundi . %6 
505  Shiubai Joshin ee be 123 
Shivaji aa er in 89 
Shivaji Vinayak Ns ae dco 102 
Shiva worship re we “i 177-78 
Shraddhakalpa, 
127 Commentary on, by Hemadri 7\ 
102 - Shrinivas alias Appaji— 
104 Maharaj Dhume, son of Nilkanthrao 126 
125 Dhume. 
106 Shukla Ministry ste ie 132 
591—94 Shungas a 59 
Siddhanta Shiromani Prakash 126 
Siddik Ali Khan 3 
Sindewahi : is ete 774 
Singhana, son of Jaitrapala ua a 69 
Singhana II. .. ae ie 73 
Sirbar (Shirpus) fort . x vs 74 
Sironcha : 085 oes 80, 
775-76 
Shirpur . 7h, 73, 74, 
75, 76, 78 
capital of Gond kingdom, aa; 
Sitabuldi, battle of .. ds 15 
Sitabuldi stone inscription .. 67 
Sitaram Sadashiv, Divan of Vyankoji 112 
Sitaram Thakur . < 95 
Small savings— 459—62 
Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme, 
461; National Savings Certifi- 
cates,460;10 years Defence Deposit 
Certificates, 460; 12 years National 
Defence Certificates, 460; 15 years 
594 Cash Annuity Certificates, 461. 
129 Snakes— 50—54 
131 non-poisonous, 51-53; poisonous, 
774 34; 


S—contd. 


Social Welfare Department .. 

Backward classes, 715; Economic 
uplift, 718; economic rehabilite- 
tion, 716; education, 717-18; 
educational uplift, 715-16; Direc- 
tor of Backward Class Welfare 
714; Director of Social Welfare, 
714; Divisional Social Welfare 
Officers, 714; Deputy Director 
of Social Welfare ( Correctional 
Wing), 714; Social Welfare 716; 
Health, housing and other 
schemes, 719-22; organization, 
714-15; structure, 716-17; various 
measures of uplift of backward 
classes, 715-16. 


Social Welfare Department, Zilla 
Parishad. 
Social Welfare Inspector 
Societies Registration Act, 1860 
Soils— 
Kali, 221; Kanhar 221;  Khardi, 


222 Morand,22t; Pandhari, 222; 
Retari and Bardi, 222; Sadharan, 
223; Wardi, 222. 
Someshvara, king of the Shilahara 
dynasty, 
Someshwar temple 
Sonsari 
Special Land Acquisition Officer 
Special Marriages Act, 195 ; 
Spuaieus Preparations (Inter-State 
Trade and Commerce) Control 
Act, 1955. 
Stamps Department .. 
income 598; organisation, 598. 
Standard of living— . er 
Adivasi population, 536- 37; com- 
parative study of ull the groups, 
535-36; Group I, 529-32; Grou 
II, 532-34; Group III, 534-35; 
Standard of Weights and Measures 
Act, 1956, 
State Aid to Agriculture 
State Bank of India 
State Highways— 
Asifabad-Chandrapur Road, 492; 
Chandrapur-Allapalli- Sironcha- 
Pattagudam Road, 491-92; Mul- 
Gadhchiroli-Murumgaon Road, 
492; Nagpur-Chan pepe Road 
via "Jam-Warora, 491; Nagpur- 
Chandrapur Road, via 'Umrer and 


Mul, 491. 
State Industrial Court Pe oh 
State Insurance Act, 1948 .. is 
Statements— 


administrative divisions, 568; agri- 
cultural stock, statistics of, 325- 
26; backward classes, expendi- 
ture on, 718; B. C. G. vaccina- 
tion, 687; chemical and physical 
contents, value of, 223; consolida- 
tion work, progress of, 546; co- 
operative farming societies, 439; 
cooperative farmin societies, 
organisation of, 233 coopera- 
tives of various types, 550; edu- 
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PaGEs 


714—22 


659 


716 
723 


220—28 


70 

71, 81 
96 

574 
589, 591 
708, 709 
598 

PB mre? L 


632 


449 
446 
491-92 


704 
703 


S—contd. 
Statements—cont. 


cation of backward classes, ¢x- 
penditure on 718; factories, dis- 
tribution of according to size and 
employment, 420; fertilizer and 
varictal trial scheme, progress 
under 350; five-year plans, achi- 
evement in 495; grain banks, 
working of 432; health, housing 
and other schemes for backward 
classes, expenditure on 719; 
health, housing and other schemes, 
progress of, 720; infant mortality, 
684 ; joint stock companics, 462; 
kharif and rabi crops area under, 
229; kharif and rabi jowar, 
production and outturn of 258; 
land revenue collection, 570; 
land revenue suspension and 
remission, 382; leprosy survey, 
696; life insurance corporation, 
448: Panchayat Samitis, compo- 
sition of, 663; Physicians and 
Surgeons etc., break-up of, 691; 
Post- offices, list of (tahsil-wise) , 
503-06; price trends, 553; pri- 
mary education, progress of 678; 
public trusts, 726; rice and jowar, 
area under, 230; rice and jowar, 
cultivation, area under, 542; 
routes, number of passengers 
travelled per day, 500; salary 
earners societies, 433; steriliza- 
tions, 685; still births, 684; 
three five-year plans, financial 
targets during, 490, Trade 
Unions, 420-21; treasury saving 
deposit certificates, 460; vaccina- 
tion, 696; vaccination, review of 
687. 

Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances 

Department. 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances 
Act, 1912. 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officer 
Sub-Registrar 


Subhedar Ganpatrao 

Sub-Inspector of Prohibition 
Excise. 

State Trading 

State Transport +s 

State Transport Authority 

Sundardas, the saint of the udast sect. 

Sun temple ss ec ate 

Superintending Engineer .. ae 

Superintendent of Fisheries 

Superintendent of Land Records 

Supervising unions 

Surja Ballal Sing alias Sher Shah 


and 


Swamikaraja, king from Rashtrakuta 
family. 

Swamiraja 

Swarajya Sangh. es ee Sts 

Swarajya Party oe xe os 
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PAGES 


T 


Tables — 


Age and marital status, | 48; agricul- 
tural co-operative credit socic- 
ties, 431; Agricultural Jands 
‘Tribunals, 363; Agricultural 
Population, 214; Agricultural 
Purchasing Societies, 438; agri- 
cultural wages, average, 369-71; 
agriculture, Government finance 
to, 450; rainfall, annual frequency 
of, 38; area and population, 133; 
banks, advances of, 447; Bilin- 
gualism, 156; births and deaths, 
statistics (tahsil-wise), 683; cereals, 
area under, tahsil-wise, 260-63; 
cereuls, outturn§ of, 264-67; 
condiments and spices, area 
under (tahsil-wise), 500-02; condi- 
ments and spices outturn of 
303-04; consolidation of hold- 
ings, progress of, 250; consumers 
cooperative societies, working of, 
437; co-operative farming socie- 
ties, working of, 439; co-opera- 
tive societies, misccllancous, 443; 
co-operative socicties, statistics 
of 429-30; cows and she -buffaloes, 
tahsil-wise distribution, 330 
Deaths due to important causes, 
statistics of 683; District Central 
Cooperative Bank, working of 
434; drugs and narcotics, "area 
under (tahsil-wise), 277-81 ; 
Electrical Energy, generation of 
410; employment in different 
occupations, 508; Ex-malguzar 
tanks, 537-39; family planning 
welfare centres, 696; area under 
fibres, 306-09; Fisheries Societies, 
statistics of 444; fibres, outturn of, 
310-13;Non-food!crops,area under 
245-46; forest labourers socie- 
ties, working of, 442; fruits, area 
under (tuhsil- wise) 316-18; Gold- 
smiths, financial assistance to, by 
Zilla Parishad, 458; Handloom 
weavers societics, working of, 
441; Holdings of Govt. Rayat- 
wari area, 248 Housing Societies, 
statistics of, 445; Hyderabad 
Tenancy and Agricultural lands 
Act, 1950, in Rajura tahsil, 369; 
industrial urtisans, financial 
assistance to, by Zilla Parishad, 
453-55; Industrial Co-operative 
societies, financial assistance to, 
456; Industrial Co-operatives of 
scheduled Castes and Tribes, 
financial. assistance to, 457; Indu- 
strics, employment in, as per 1951 
Census, 390-91; Industries-em- 
ployment in, as per 196] Census, 
391-92; Irrigated crops area under 
(tahsil wise), 344-47; Irrigation 
Works, statistics of 340-43; labour 
contract societies, working of, 
441; land utilization (tahsil-wise), 
232-43; languages, percentage 
distribution of, 153; leprosy 
technician unit, 697; 


PAGES 


T—contd. 


Table—contd. 


Live-stock, statistics of, 327-39. 


Major Bridges, 496-99; mean 
wind speed in Km./Hr. 41; 
medical facilities, 689-90; ad- 
vance by Money-lenders, to 
Traders and Non-traders, 428; 
money-lenders, distribution of 


(tahsil-wise), 427; mother- 
tongue, statistics of, in 
1961, 151-52; Municipalities 


working of, 642; non-agricultural 
credit societies, working of 433; 
Oil-seeds, area under (tahsil- 
wise), 291-93; oil-seeds (outturn 
of) 294-97; other medical facili- 
tics, 693-95; population by places 
of birth, 149; population by reli- 
gion, in 1961, 161-62; popula- 
tion, distribution of, by size of 
villages, 146; population, varia- 
tion in, 136; primary purchase 
anl sale soctetics, 436; pulscs, 
arca under (tahsil-wise), 268-71; 
pulses, outturn of 273-76; rain- 
fall average, 216-19; normals and 
extremes of rainfall, 34-37; rural 
population, 142; sanitary squad 
and sanitary inspectors, 697-98; 
scarcity works, 386; scheduled 
caste population, distribution 
of, 157-58; scheduled tribes popu- 
lation, 159; sex ratio since 1901; 
146; soil profiles, typical analyti- 
cal data of, 225-28; soil profiles, 
typical analytical description 
of, 223-24; special weather pheno- 
mena, 42; State tanks, 336; sugar- 
cane, area under (tahsil-wise), 
284-86; sugarcane, outturn of 
(tahsil-wise), 286-88; tempera- 
ture and relative humidity, nor- 
mals of 39-40; Tenancy Act, 
administration of, 362; tobacco, 
outturn of (tahsil-wise), 282-83; 
Towns classified by population, 
141; turnover at various fairs, 
average, 476; urban population, 
variation in, 140; vegetables, area 
under (tahsil-wise), 320-22; villa- 
geselectrified, statistics of, 408-09. 


Tadoba— 
National park at, 776; Tadoba Lake, 
502, 777; 
Tadoba wild life sanctuary, os 
Chandrapur. 


Tahsildars and naib-tahsildars 


Tailoring - a 
Talkute, Shivaji Keshav 


Talkute, Shivaji Pant 

Talodhi (‘Talodhi Badge) 

Talwar Sing .. sii 

Tarabai ig sie eee age 
Tarhala, hoard of Satavahan coins 


(Akola). 


‘Tasar silk industry ‘ ses re 
‘Tel Thakurs, Rajput officers of Gond 


King. 


Telis .. a8 se 
Telugu (language) .. 
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776—79 
502 
574—77 
511-12 
102 
92 
779-80 
89 
61 
413—15 
164 
153 
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Temples— 
Achaleshwar, 84, 85, 87, 752; 
ha (Chimur), 755; Baleshwar, 
i: Bhadranae ( (Bhadravati), 742; 

cee. 84; Bhavani 
(Rajura), 773; Bodhisatva 
Bhadravati), 742; Dubaleshwar, 
4; Ganapati, 87; Gorjai, 87; 
Honakdev or Honakeshwar, 74; 
Kailasa (Ellora), 67; Keshavnath, 
76, 83; Khajuraho, 67; Khande- 
shvara (Nandgaon in Amravati 
district), 69, Lakshmana (Ramtek), 
70; Mahabaleshwar, 84; Mahakali, 
85, 87, 753; Markandeya, 67; 
Murlidhar, 85, 112; Naga Nara- 
yana, 73; Nandikeshwar, 84; 
Panchayatana (Chandrapur), 
753; Parasvanath (Bhadravati), 
743; Pataleshwar, 84, Rameshwar, 
84; Shiv (Bhatala), 745; Shiv 
(Naleshwar), 769; Shiv (Mar- 
kanda), 763; Shiv (Neri), 770; 
Someshwar, 81; Rajura, 74; Som- 
nath Mahadev (Maroda), 767; 
Sun temple (Udumbaramanti), 
66; Vithoba (Chandrapur), 752; 
Yauvanashva (Gaurala), 759. 

Thakurs ie i 

Thanegaon... 

Thoti (community) 

Thutre Sa 

Tile Manufacturing és 

Timaji Sagdev. diwan of Nilakanth 

Shah. 
Tipagad fort 


Tirodi plates .. 

Tirole Kunbi .. : 

Tobacco murketing societies 

Town Planning and Valuation-~ 

Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, 

670; Central Provinces and Berar 
Town Planning Act, 1948; 
Director of Town Planning, 668, 
669, 671, 672; Draft Town Plan- 
ning Schemes, 672; Law Acquisi- 
tion Officer, 672; Maharashtra 
Regional and Town Planning 
Act, 1968, 670; Miscellaneous 
Duties, 669; Nagpur Improve- 
ment Trust Act, 1936, 669; 
Nagpur Improvement Trust, 
669; other miscellaneous duties, 
669; regional planning, 670—72; 
town planning, 668-69; valuation 
work, 669-70. 

Trade and Commerce— 

employment in, 465; exports, 465- 

66; fairs, 474—76; hawkers, 477; 
history of trade, 463-64; 
imports, 466; pedlars, 477; regu- 
lated markets, 477—81; retail 
trade, 470 - -74; State Tradin , 
482-83; trade routes, 464-65; 
weights and measures, 483-84; 
wholesale trade, 466 —70. 

qprade Associations .. Pee <3 

Travel and tourist facilities .. oe 


PaGEs 


462—84 


482 
- 501-502 


T—contd. 


Trimbakaji Raje z 

Trimbakji Raje Bhosle 

Tripuri 

Tv rivikramabhatta, author of 
champu. 

Tughluqs . 

Tungabhadra .. 


Nala- 


U 


Udayaditya, brother of mae 

Uddhavrao Korekar .. ‘ 

Udepuri Gosavi 

Udgir 

Udumbaramanti, modern Rani Amra- 
vati (Yeotmal district). 

Umrao Sing .. 

Untouchability Offences Act, 1955. 

Urdu 

Utnur (Vithalnagar) in Andhra 
Pradesh. e : 


Vaidarbhiriti, style of poetry 
Vaidya, Dhundiraj Vinod... 
Vaidya Mahadaji, diwan of Nilakanth 
Shah. 
Vakataka 


Vanavasi (North Kannada District)... 
Vanita Vikas Mandal, Nee Bk. 
Varada (Wardha river) : 3 
Vatsagulma, (modern Basim) | 
Vedapada, (modern Bedod) 
Vegetables— 

bringal, 323; onion, 323; 

potato, 3 

Velama 
Venkatesh Ramchandra 
Venakatta 
Vidarbha, son of Rishabhadeva 
Vidarbha, the king. . 
Viddhashal bhanjika, 


sweet 


the Sanskrit 

play. 

Vikramaditya, VI 

Village nomenclature 

‘Village Panchayats— 
Village Panchayats Act, 1946, 665- 

66; Act, 1958, 666—68. 
Vinayakrao Aurangabadkar = 


Vindhyashakti I-—founder of Vakatakas 


Vir Raghavacharya_. 

Virubai, daughter of Hir Shah 

Vishvambhar, brother of Beniram 
Pandit. 


Voluntary Organisations— 

Adivasi Seva Sangh, Brahmapuri, 
733, Chandrapur District Mana 
Samaj Shikshan Sahayyak Man- 
dal, Chandrapur, 732; Chokha- 


mela Vidyarthi Boarding, 
Chandrapur, 730; Education 
Society, Chandrapur, 731-32; 
Female Education Society, 
Chandrapur, 729; Gandhi 
Shikshan Seva Samiti, Chimur, 
732; Panchsheel Shikshan 
Sanstha, Brahmapuri, 733-34; 
Dharmrao Shikshan Mandal, 


. 62, 63, 64, 


65, 66, 68 
65 
732 
65 
64, a 
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Voluntary Organisations—cont. Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 705 
: ; ce Works Department of fal Parishad 663 
730-31; Rani Rajkumar Bhagini Pp 
Samaj, Chandrapur, _ 728-29; yee WeeU soo ee 
Survodaya Shikshan Mandal, unna river ., . om . 
Chandrapur, 729-30; Shikshan 
Prasarak Mandal, Mob 732-33; Y 
nee Mandal, Naigaon Yadava 69, 70, 71 
Vyankatrav Kashi. os a 107 ; 73,7 
Vyankat Moreshwar .. 105 Yajnasena a3 ie 59, 60 
Vyankatrav, wv, noalord of ‘Adapalli 1 5 Yajnashri és . a 61 
Vyankoji, son of Mudhoji_ .. 10 Yama Dharmare} 
3, eriple of. 764 
Myapwra:(Vargaen) Ao: > > oe Yashovarman af Kanauj ig ara 68 
Ww Yashwantrao Bhavanishankar as 113 
Yavatmal paragang .. a iia 85 
Wadgaon : aa Pag ius 63 
Wagh, Anandrav te Ae oy 102  Yeotmal ie ss =f 67 
Wagh, Ramchandra, musahib of 112 Yeral ay ne Ae 107 
Vyankoji. _ Yuvak Parishad ae ne 131 
Wainganga river 1, 3, 96, Yuvarajadeva I, Kalachuri ag ae 66 
736 oy deva I 
Wainganga valley 4 uvarajadeva a ‘ “* 68, 69 
Wairagud 781-82, 
St, 7, ae Zz 
3, 94: : 
Wairochana, the king. . 3 Zarpat river (Jharpat) . o 78-79 
Wardha river... 1, 2,58, 76 16 
Wardha valley. . ae wv =f 2,4 Zilla Parishad—~ 648—65 
Waroda— 94, administrative organisation, 658; 
municipality 783-84 ..  782—84 Agriculture Department, 660; 
War of Independence, ick ae 124 Block Development Officer, 
Washim ‘ Q ae 115 657; Chief Executive Officer, 
Weights and Measures— 483-84 656- 57; Deputy Chief Executive 
Bombay Weights ind Measures (En- Officer, 657; Education Depurt- 
forcement) Act, 1958, 484. ment, 661- 62; Finance Depart- 
Wholesale trade— 466 —70 ment, 659-60 ; General Adminis- 
timber, 467-68. tration Department, 658; Heads 
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Wilkinson, the Superintendent si 118 656; Panchayat Samitis, 663—65; 
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NAGPUR: PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT PRESS. 


A panoramic yiew of Tadoba Lake. 


Glory of Wild Life, Chandrapur Forests. 


Exhibit of a magnificent Teak tree from Allapalli at Ballarshah. 


The Glory of Allapalli. 
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Gond Raja’s Tomb, Chandrapur. 


Palace of the Gond Raja. 


Achaleshwar’ ‘Temple, Chandrapur. 


Shri Muralidhar Temple, Chandrapur. 


Mahakali Tempic, Chandrapur. 


Pathanpura Gate, Chandrapur. 


Ancient bridge at Bhadravati. 


Temple at Markanda, 


Pillar at Babupeth. 
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REFERENCE 


District Headquarter and Bazar Town, _ 
Taluka Headquarter and Bazar Town. — - 
Bazor Vilioge._ 2-2 8. 
Post and Telegraph Office 


Ayurvedic Dispensary. = 2 2 2 ek 
Veterinary Dispensary. 2 2 22 


Police Station... ~2 --- 2 ee 
Railway and Station. 2 
TONKS ii ie Scho ee ele Bie 
CONGIS oe 5 fe kes 

Rest House 

Circuit House. 

Motor Roads—Metalled with mile stone. . 
Ghat Tunnel 


